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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OuB  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  present  Number,  that  several  changes,  and 
we  trust  improvements,  have  been  made  in  this  Journal.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  department — that  of  Monog^phs.  In  this  de- 
partment it  is  intended  to  insert  a  series  of  elaborate  articles,  ofa  similar  character 
to  those  in  the  American  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery;  the 
publication  of  whichy  it  is  hoped,  will  lessen  the  regret  generally  expressed  at' 
the  suspension  of  that  work.  A  select  Bibliography  will  in  future  be  appended 
to  each  of  these  articles. 

Among  the  minor  improvements  may  be  mentioned  an  enlargement  of  the 
page,  and  a  more  distinct  type. 

This  Journal  originated  under  the  inflnence  of  physicians  belonging  to  different 
states,  and  most  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Union,  and  has  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  honour  and  advancemei^t  of  professional  reputation  and  useful- 
ness, unshackled  by  sectional,  personal  or  party  feelings.  The  object  of  its  in- 
stitution was  to  form  a  ^reat  National  fVork,  one  which  should  conduce  to  the 
improTsment  and  elevation  of  the  [frofession  at  home,  and  tend  to  render  it  better 
known  and  more  respected  abroad.  The  complimentary  manner  in  which  this 
Joomal  has  been  everywhere  received,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  quoted 
by  foreign  writers — the  extensive  patronage  accorded  to  it — the  respectability  and 
number  of  the  contributors  to  its  pages,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  various  portions  of  the  union,  and  professors  in  different 
schools — above  all,  the  great  extension  and  advancement  of  medical  literature 
amongst  us  since  its  commencement,  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  objects  of  the  Journal  have  not  been  wholly  nnattained. 

Encouraged  by  this  belief,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  catholic  and 
elevated  views  of  duty  by  which  he  has  hitherto  been  actuated,  the  editor  (tlie 
original  projector  of  this  Journal)  will  undeviatingly  continue  the  course  thus 
far  pursued.  With  renewed  ardour  in  the  cause— Uie  advantage  of  eleven  years 
experience,  and  the  assistance  of  his  numerous^  able,  and  zealous  collaborators, 
he  trusts  to  be  able  still  further  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the  profession, 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  science. 

The  profession  throughout  the  country  are  invited  to  sustain  the  work ;  in  its 
success  all  who  desire  the  real  advancement  of  medical  science,  and  the  elevation 
of  professional  character,  are  deeply  interested. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Drs.  Annan,  Flint,  and  Walter. 

Dr.  Annan's  report  reached  us  too  late  for  the  present  number. 

To  M»  CiviALE  our  special  acknowledgments  are  due  for  his  complimentary 
letter,  and  for  the  copy  with  which  he  has  favoured  us  of  his  various  writings 
on  Lythotripsy.  These  valuable  works  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  making 
known  to  the  profession  in  this  country  through  the  medium  of  a  review,  at  an 
early  period. 

The  following  works  have  been  received: — Rapport  sur  le  ChoUra  Morbus  de 
Moscou.  Par  F.  C.  M.  Markus,  Sect,  du  Conseil  temp,  de  Med.,  &;c.,  &c. 
Hoscou,  1832,  4to.    (From  Dr.  Oppenheim.) 

Grundriss  der  Speciellen  Semiotik,  na6h  den  Quellen  bearbeitet.    Yon  Dr. 
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HnmicH  Emil  Sucxow,  Kraiaphysikiu  in  Janer.     Jena,  1838.    (From  Dr« 
Oppenheim.) 

Ueber  den  Untenehied  Zwischen  todten  Natnrkraften,  Lebenskraften  nnd 
Seele.  Von  J.  L.  C.  ScHaoiDia  Van  Dir  Kolx,  Prof,  der  Medicin  an  Utrecht. 
(From  Dr.  Oppenheim.) 

The  Medical  Formnlary:  beinff  a  collection  of  prescriptions,  derived  from  the 
writing  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  America  and 
Europe,  &c.  By  Benjamin  Ellis.  M.D.  Fifth  edition,  Tvith  additions.  Phi- 
ladelphia, Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1838.    (From  the  publishers.) 

Human  Physiolos^,  illustrated  by'engrayinffs.  By  Roblet  Dunolison,  M.D., 
&c..  &c.  Third  edition,  with  numerous  additions  and  modifications.  Philsr 
delphia.    Lea  &  Blanchard.    (From  the  publishers.) 

The  Surgeon*s  Practical  Guide  in  Dressing^,  and  in  the  Methodic  Application 
of  Bandages.  Illustrated  by  numerous  enmyings.  By  Thomas  Cutler,  M.D. 
Late  stafl-surgeon  in  the  Belgian  army.  Philadelphia:  Haswell,  Barrington  & 
Haswell,  1838.    (From  the  publishers.) 

A  Report  founded  on  the  Cases  of  the  Typhoid  Ferer,  or  the  Common  Con- 
tinued Fever  of  New  England,  which  occurred  in  the  Massachusetts  G^eral 
Hospital,  from  the  opening  of  that  institation,  in  September,  1831,  to  the  end  of 
1835;  communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  June,  1838.  By 
Jambs  Jackson,  M.D.,  late  attending  physician  in  that  hospital,  Boston.  Whip- 
ple &  Damrell,  Boston,  1838.    (From  the  publishers.) 

Transylvania  Catalogue  of  Medical  Graduates,  with  an  appendix,  containing 
a  concise  history  of  the  school  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time.  Lexington, 
1838.    (From  the  faculty.) 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  University  of  Virginia — session 
of  1837-8.    Chariottesville,  Va.,  1888.    (From  Professor  Griffith.) 

Annual  Announcement  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  for  the  session  of  1838-9. 
Catalogue  of  Students  and  Graduates  for  the  session  of  1837-8.    Philadelphia, 

1838. 

A  brief  Review  of  Dr.  Hornor's  *'  Necrological  Notice"  of  Philip  Stng 
Phtsigx,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1838.    (From  the  author.) 

Report  of  the  Surffical  Cases  and  Operations  that  occurred  in  the  Massadia- 
setts  General  Hospital,  from  May  IS,  1837,  to  May  13,  1838.  By  Gboroe 
Hayward,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  the  hospitel.  Boston,  1888,  pp.  33,  8vo.  (From 
the  author.) 

A  Discourse  on  the  importance  of  a  knowled^  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Hygiene,  delivered  at  the  Auburn  Female  Seminary,  May  30,  1838.  By  F.  H. 
Hamilton,  A.M.,  M.D.    Auburn,  1838.    (From  the  author.) 

Medical  Education.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Tennessee,  at  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  at  Nashville,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1838. 
By  Lunsford  P.  xandell,  M.D.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  society. 
(Prom  the  author.) 

Lettre  a  M.  le  Chevalier  Vincent  de  Kem,  Premier  Chirurgien  de  S.  M.  L  et 
R.  L'Empereur  d'Autriche,  en  Reponse  an  un  ecrit  ayant  pour  titre:  Reflexions 
sur  la  nouvelle  Methodo  de  MM.  Ciyiale  et  le  Roy,  pour  broyer  et  extraire 
les  calculs  vesicaux.  Par  La  Doctxur  Civialc.  Avec  une  planche.  Paris, 
1637.     (From  the  author.) 

Lettres  sur  la  Lithotritie  or  Tart  de  Broyer  la  Pierre.  Par  Le  Dogtevr  Ci- 
viALB.  Quatrieme  lettre.  Paris,  1836.  Cinquieme  lettre.  Paris,  1837. 
(From  the  author.) 

Quelques  Remarques  sur  la  Lithotritie.  Par  Le  Docteur  Civiale,  Mem- 
bre  de  1*  Academic.  [Extrait  des  Memoires  de  1' Academic  Roy  ale  de  M4- 
decine.]     Paris,     (From  the  author.) 

Parallele  des  divers  moyens  de  Traiter  les  Calculeux,  contenantrexamen  comr 
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psntif  de  k  Lithotrie  et  de  la  Cyttotomie,  aons  k  ropport  d«B  lean  diven  pro- 
e^ds,  de  lear  modes  d*application,  de  lean  advantaees  ou  inconv^iena  respeo- 
tifa.  Par  La  DocTEm  Civulb.  Areo  Iroia  planches.  Paiis^  1836.  (From 
the  author.) 

Tnii6  de  PaffectioD  Caleuleuse,  on  Recherches  sur  la  formation,  lee  caxacterea 
physiques  et  chimiques,  les  caoseSy  les  signs  et  les  effets  pathologiques  de  la 
iHerre  et  de  la  Grayelle,  sjaivies  d'un  Essai  de  Stati8ti(]|^ue  sur  cette  Maladie, 
a:vec  cinq  planches.  Par  Li  Docrsua  Ciyialb.  Pans,  1838.  (From  the 
sothor.) 

C.  W.  HuFBLAifD  Neve  Auswahl,  klemer  medizinischer  Schriften.  Erster 
Band.    Berlin,  1834.    (From  Dr.  Oppenheim.) 

Dissertatio  Medica  Inaoguralis,  de  effeettboa  taraomm  uteri  ILbrosorum  et 
mnptomatibos  quae  iidem  proYOcant.  Auctore  J.  A.  RoiMca.  6roning»,  1836«^ 
(From  Dr.  Oppenheim.) 

Dissertatio  Medica  Inauguralis,  de  cartilaginum  aiticularium  ex  morbea  m1^• 
talione.  Auctore  L.  H.  Schumxb,  Jr.  Gromngas,  1636.  (From  Dr.  Op- 
penheim.) 

Quatoraieme  oom^  rendu  annuel  de  I'hospiee  de  St  Peterabooig  pour  lea 
Maladies  d'yeuz.  Depuis  le  ler  Mai,  1837,  jusqu  'au  ler  Mai,  L838.  (From 
Dr.  Oppenheim.) 

Znr  Jabel-feier  des  Professor  emeritus  Dr.  Johahn  Busch,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
am  36eten  Md,  1888.     (From  Dr.  Oppenheim.) 

Human  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  Eiementanr  Schools.  By  CHARLas  A. 
Lbs,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  U^irersity  of  the  city  of  New 
York.    New  York,  1838.    (From  the  author.) 

WiuaaiM  Stores,  Doctors  der  Medicin,  &c.  Abhandlung  uber  die  Diagnose 
nnd  Behandlnng  der  Brast-Krankheiten.  Krankheiten  der  Lunge  und  Luf- 
trohre.  Aus  dem  Englischen  yon  Gxbabd  ton  dem  ^usch,  D.M.  und  G.  &c. 
Bremen,  1838.    (From  Uie  translator.) 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treato^ent  of  Ghildren.  By  Wul- 
UAM  P.  Dewees,  M.D.,  &c.  Seventh  edition,  with  corrections.  Philaoelphia. 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1838.    (From  the  publishers.) 
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Article  I.  Case  of  Anomalous  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta  resulting  from 
effusion  of  blood  between  the  laminse  composing  the  middle  coat  of  that 
vessel,  Bj  C.  W.  Pennoce,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
Blockley.     [With  two  coloured  plates.*] 

The  patient  who  was  tlie  subject  of  the  following  ohsenrations  was  a  black 
woman,  aetat.  75,  who  entered  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  December  20th,  1886. 
Her  health  had  been  uniformly  good  until  eight  years  previously,  when  she 
experienced  slight  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  some  beating  of  the  heart 
which  was  augmented  by  ascending  heights.  During  the  summer  of  1827, 
whilst  using  great  muscular  exertion,  (pumping  water,)  she  was  seized  with 
sudden  and  severe  pain  at  the  sternum,  attended  with  violent  action  of 
the  heart,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  The  pain  increased  in  violence, 
and  after  remaining  fixed  in  front  of  the  chest  for  two  weeks  became 
lancinating,  extending  from  the  sternum  to  the  back,  and  was  attended  by  a 
short  cough,  but,  (the  patient  says,)  without  marked  fever.  The  pain  con- 
tinued nearly  three  months;  upon  its  cessation  the  increased  dyspnosa 
prevented  laborious  exertion.  The  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
remained,  varying  in  intensity  at  different  seasons,  being  less  distressing 
during  the  summer,  whibt  they  were  aggravated  in  the  winter.  The  dysp- 
ncea  and  palpitation  were  greatly  increased  after  an  attack  of  cholera,  in  1833. 
During  the  last  four  yean,  besides  the  thoracic  affection  she  has  experi- 

*  It  waf  inteDded  to  pabliah  this  ease  in  the  spring  of  1836,  but  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Drayton  as  one  of  the  adentific  corps  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  haa  delayed  the 
engraving  of  the  plates. 
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enced  seyere  uterine  pains  with  bearing  down  sensations  in  the  pelvic  region 
and  occasional  suppression  of  urine.  Two  years  since,  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  vagina  took  place,  which  have  generally  recurred  at  regular 
intervals  of  three  weeks.  The  inferior  extremities  have  often  swollen  from 
cellular  infiltration. 

When  received  into  the  hospital,  she  presented  the  following  symptoms: 
countenance  anxious;  no  pain  in  the  head;  intelligence  perfect;  great  de- 
bility; position  in  bed  elevated;  oedema  of  the  legs  and  ankles;  pulse  90 
per  minute,  full,  tense,  intermittent;  slight  muscular  movements  cause  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart;  oppression  but  no  pain  in  the  praecordial  region. 
Cht9t  is  well  formed;  anteriorly,  with  the  exception  of  the  region  of  the 
heart,  it  is  very  resonant  upon  percussion;  posteriorly,  percussion  yields  a 
normal  sound.  Respiration  in  flront,  ver}'  feeble;  absent  over  the  inferior 
third  of  the  sternum;  posteriorly,  normal.  Over  the  region  of  the  heart 
percussion  is  dull  in  a  space,  the  outline  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
form  of  the  pericardium,  which  extends  downwards  from  the  carUlage  of 
the  third  rib  the  length  of  sternum,  and  laterally,  on  a  line  drawn  through 
the  nipple,  from  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  sternum  to 
the  margin  of  left  axilla.  Impulse  of  the  heart  forcible;  rythm  nearly 
natural;  first  sound  roughened,  having  a  rasping  sound  strongly  marked 
opposite  the  cartilages  of  the  third  rib  and  along  the  upper  third  of  the 
sternum;  second  sound  dull,  somewhat  prolonged. 

Abdomen  soft,  no  pain  on  pressure.  Appetite  good,  food  generally 
rejected  some  hours  after  eating;  lancinating  pain  in  the  pubic  region  ex- 
tending to  the  lumbar  vertebra;  dyspnoea  and  oppression  greatest  at  night, 
when  she  is  obliged  to  sit  upright  in  bed  gasping  for  breath.  (Treatment, 
venesection,  cups  over  the  precordial  region,  Pil.  pulv.  camph.  grs.  iij, 
Sulph.  Morph.  grs.  \  q.  b.  h.,  Tr.  digitalis  gtts.  x.  t.  d.,  milk  diet.)  Small 
portions  of  blue  mass  and  squills  were  subsequently  given.  The  patient  in 
two  weeks  was  apparently  better — position  in  bed  was  more  horizontal,  the 
oedema  diminished,  sleep  less  disturbed  and  the  nightly  asthmatic  parox- 
ysms less  intense.  This  melioration  was  but  momentary;  in  a  few  days 
the  symptoms  recurred  with  increased  violence.  The  inferior  extremities 
became  greatly  swollen;  orthopnoea  was  extreme  and  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  be  constantly  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  now 
more  strongly  felt,  the  head  of  the  auscultator  being  forcibly  raised  when 
the  ear  was  applied  to  the  chest;  the  first  sonnd  of  the  heart  predominated 
over  the  second,  but  the  latter  was  distinctly  audible  on  the  right  margin  of 
the  sternum.  Between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  the  rasping 
sound  was  plainly  heard,  and  could  be  distinguished  along  the  left  margin 
of  the  sternum  synchronous  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  The  distress- 
ing thoracic  symptoms  were  attended  with  agonising  pain  in  the  womb,  and 
with  discharge  of  clots  of  black  blood  from  the  vagina.  Transient  relief 
was  afforded  by  venesection,  topical  depletion  by  cups  and  leeclies,  and  the 
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exhibition  of  camphor  and  the  narcotics.  OrthopnoBa,  however,  with  the 
ntmoat  distress  from  a  sense  of  suflbcation  became  constant  after  the  middle 
of  January,  and  death  took  place  on  the  26lh  of  that  month. 

Autopsy  36  hours  after  death.  Large  frame;  moderate  emaciation;  infil- 
tration of  cellular  tissue  of  lower  extremities. 

7%orax.  No  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  costalis.  Lungs 
throughout  crepitant;  vesicles  of  the  upper  lobes  much  dilated,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  parenchymatous  structure  throughout 
of  a  dark  gray  almost  black  colour,  resembling  melanosis.  The  bronchia 
contain  viscid  dark  coloured  mucous  without  odour. 

Heart  much  enlarged,  more  than  double  its  natural  size;  right  cavities 
more  dilated  than  those  of  the  leA;  coagula  in  both  ventricles,  especially  the 
right.  The  parietes  of  the  led  ventricle  measure  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  those  of  the  right  ventricle  natural.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  partially  ossified;  the  mitral  valves  opaque,  thickened,  with  cartilagi- 
nous  depositions  on  the  free  edges;  semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  tricuspid  valves,  natural.  The  aorta  is  apparently  much  dilated,  and, 
when  cut  into,  presents  the  remarkable  appearance  of  being  a  double  vessel. 
The  internal  vessel  (/.  PI.  L  Fig.  1)  is  the  aorta  proper  communicating 
direcdy  with  the  heart,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  another  vessel  (e.  PI.  L  Fig. 
1)  of  much  larger  diameter,  which,  commencing  opposite  the  great  sinus  of 
Valsalva,  accompanies  the  aorta  until  it  divides  into  the  primitive  iliacs  and 
terminates  in  a  cut  de  sac.  The  aorla  communicates  with  the  external  ves- 
sel by  a  valvular  fissure  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  rounded  edges,  which 
penetrates  through  the  serous  and  partly  through  the  middle  coats,  and 
which  is  situated  half  an  inch  above  the  semilunar  valves.  The  external 
vessel  has  no  communication  with  the  heart  except  by  this  opening.  The 
innominata,  subclavian,  and  left  carotid  arteries  have  each  double  orifices 
communicating  with  the  aorta  and  external  vessel.  The  innominata  near 
its  mouth  is  divided  by  a  septum  into  two  portions;  the  septum  terminates 
in  a  semilunar  edge  half  an  inch  above  the  aorta.  In  the  left  carotid  the 
appearance  of  double  vessels  is  presented  for  the  space  of  two  inches;  each 
has  separate  openings,  one  communicating  with  the  aorta,  the  other  with 
the  external  vessti.  In  the  left  subclavian,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
double  vessel;  the  orifices  opening  into  the  aorta  and  external  vessel  being 
merely  formed  by  a  valvular  septum  at  the  mouth  of  the  artery.*  The  in- 
tercostals  of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  communicate  with  the  aorta,  whilst 
those  on  the  left  open  into  the  external  vessel.f  The  ccsliac,  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteries,  renal,  and  other  arteries  given  off  in  the  abdomen  above 

*  The  ductus  uiteriosns  bad  evidentljr  opened  directly  into  the  aorta. 

t  This  specimen  of  morbid  anatomy  was  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  at 
their  neetiog  of  February  1836,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Wistar  Moseam  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 
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the  bifurcation  into  the  primitiye  iliacs,  communicate  with  the  aorta.  The 
aorta  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina»  by  which,  communication  is 
established  between  it  and  the  external  vessel.  Anteriorly  the  external 
vessel  is  composed  of  three  coats;  an  outer,  (3.  3. 3  .3.  PI.  II.  Fig.  2.)  which 
is  cellular;  a  middle,  (2.  2.  2.)  formed  of  muscular  circular  fibres,  and  an 
internal,  (1.  1.  1.  1.)  which  resembles  the  serous  tissues,  but  is  of  variable 
thickness  and  presents  various  colours  in  different  parts  of  its  extent.  The 
cellular  coat  and  the  lamina  of  muscular  fibres  are  continued  around  the 
posterior  semi-ciroumference  of  the  aorta,  where  the  muscular  circular  fibres 
uniting  with  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  (4.  4.  4.)  of  that  artery  form  in  that 
portion  of  it  its  middle  coat.  The  internal  membraue  of  the  external  vessel, 
on  the  contrary,  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  semi-circumference  of  the 
aorta,  and  the  two  vessels  are  there  firmly  connected  by  tendinous  bands 
(«.  A.  e.  $.)  resembling  chordae  tendines,  which  pass  from  one  vessel  1^  the 
other.  These  bands  being  cut,  the  lining  membrane  may  be  readily  dis- 
sected up;  it  is  of  a  dull  white  color,  semi-transparent,  and  evidently  takes  its 
red  and  yellow  appearance  from  the  subjacent  red  fibres  of  the  external  coat 
and  from  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  aorta.  The  structure  of  the  aorta  in  its 
posterior  semi-circumference  is  normal;  in  its  anterior  circumference,  the 
yellow  elastic  tissue  is  devoid  of  the  external  muscular  fibres;  the  cellular 
coat  is  also  wanting  and  is  replaced  by  the  reflected  membrane  (1.  1.  1.  1.) 
of  the  outer  vessel.  Numerous  ossific  deposits  exist  in  the  aorta  between 
its  serous  and  elastic  coats,  but  none  in  the  external  vessel.  Immediately 
above  the  bifurcation  into  the  primitive  iliacs  the  external  vessel  ceases-— 
the  red  muscular  circular  fibres  and  yellow  elastic  coat  become  firmly  united 
in  the  entire  circumference  of  the  aorla,  and  the  structure  of  the  iliacs  and 
that  of  the  other  arteries  throughout  the  body  present  the  usual  arterial 
formation. 

Abdomen.  Stomach  contracted,  structure  normal  except  near  the  pyloric 
orifice  where  its  coats  were  thickened  with  carcinomatous  alteration  of  the 
muscular  and  cellular  tissue.  Small  intestines  natural.  Several  of  the  me- 
senteric glands  presented  a  scirrhous  appearance.  In  the  left  kidney  were 
masses  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  hard  texture,  but 
without  distinct  striae. 

Uterus  enlarged,  double  its  natural  size,  structure  hardened,  presenting 
in  some  portions  when  cut  a  white  surface  without  any  evident  striae,  {tissue 
lardac4^)  whilst  other  portions  were  evidently  marked  with  striae  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour;  in  the  neck  near  the  os  tincae  was  a  sofLened  portion  of  cream 
colour  {encephaloid). 

Remarks,  The  inquiry  at  once  presents  itself  what  is  the  character  of 
the  anomalous  formation  of  the  aorta?  Was  it  congenital,  or  is  the  external 
vessel  factitious?  This  problem  was  highly  interesting  in  its  character,  and 
for  its  elucidation  the  specimen  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  of  this  city.     From  the  eminent  Pro- 
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fessor  of  anatomy  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania  the  writer  receired  the 
following  communication. 

January  39th,  1836. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  made  a  further  examination  of  the  aorta  of  your 
patient,  and  am  more  disposed  to  the  opinion  already  expressed  by  me,  that 
its  original  conformation  was  normal  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  occurred  in  the  great  sinus  of  Valsalva; 
and  that  a  column  of  blood  was  introduced  under  the  cellular  coat  so  as  to 
detach  its  semi-circumference  from  the  middle  coat  down  to  the  primitive 
iliacs,  and  also  produce  a  similar  condition  in  the  roots  of  the  large 
branches  from  the  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  arterial  structure  which  has  been  so  well  developed  in  the  factitious 
routes,  the  fibrous  cords  like  cordae  tendines  at  the  margins,  and  the  well 
defined  orifices  of  the  intercostal  arteries  all  prove  the  antiquity  of  these 
routes. 

The  precise  time  of  life  at  which  so  remarkable  a  change  happened  can 
of  course  only  be  conjectured;  if  after  birth,  it  must  have  been  brought  about 
very  slowly  so  as  to  accommodate  the  system  to  it. 

I  am  very  sincerely  &c.,  your  friend, 

W.  E.  HORNER. 

Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  above  note,  further  dissection  showed 
the  identity  of  structure  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  external  or  aneurismal 
vessel  with  that  of  the  aorta,  and  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  in  the  poste- 
rior semi-circumference  of  the  artery.  This  induced  the  idea  that  the  blood 
which  had  been  propelled  through  the  laceration  near  the  sinus  of  Valsalva 
had  not  penetrated  the  entire  thickness  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta,  but 
had  separated  its  external  from  the  internal  lamina.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  separation  of  this  kind  could  be  effected  by  a  fluid  thrown  be- 
tween the  laminae  of  the  middle  coat,  experiments  for  that  purpose  were 
instituted.  A  small  tube  with  a  capillary  extremity  was  introduced  between 
the  laminae  of  this  coat  of  the  artery,  and  water  was  forced  through  it  from  a 
syringe  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  vesisel.  The  result  was, 
that  the  middle  coat  was  separated  in  three  distinct  laminae.*  These  views 
and  facts  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Professor  Horner,  who  fully 
agreed  with  me  in  the  idea,  that  the  factitious  vessel  was  the  result  of  the 
separation  of  the  external  from  the  internal  lamina  of  the  middle  coat,  and 
that  its  internal  membrane  was  formed  by  coagulable  lymph,  which  had 
simulated  the  appearance  of  a  serous  tissue. 

This  case  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  those  cases  of  dis- 

*  A  specimen  in  my  poaseaaion  prepared  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  by  my  fKend 
Dr.  Bush  of  Wilmington,  Del,  whilst  reaident  phyatoian  of  the  Hoapital,  shows  the  sepa« 
ration  very  satisfactorily. 

a* 
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secting  aneurisms  reported  by  Morgagni,*  Nicholls,  Laeniiec,t  Guthrie,} 
M*Lacklin,§  Shekeltou,||  but  diflfering  from  them  in  this,  that  the  aneurism 
in  this  instance  was  formed  between  the  laminae  of  the  middle  coat,  and  that 
the  blood  in  circulating  through  the  factitious  vessel  supplied  the  intercostal 
arteries  of  the  left  side.  My  search  for  a  parallel  case  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  I  am  compelled  to  consider  that  if  this  form  of  aneurism  be  not 
unique^  it  must  be  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  remarkable  lesion  of 
the  innominata  and  left  carotid  arteries,  where  the  blood  after  separating 
the  tunics  of  these  vessels  as  in  the  aorta,  and  forming  two  channels  for  its 
passage  returns  through  another  rent  into  the  canals  of  the  arteries,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  two  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Shekelton. 

As  regards  the  time  when  this  dissecting  aneurism  commenced,  I  am  in- 
duced by  the  history  of  the  case,  to  suppose,  that  the  laceration  near  the 
sinus  of  Valsalva  took  place  eight  years  before  death,  whilst  the  individual 
was  using  violent  muscular  exertions  in  pumping. 

References  to  Plates, 

PL  I,  Fig  1.  a.  Left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  opened  from  the  apex  to  the  base. 

b.  Cardiac  extremity  of  the  aorta  laid  open,  showing  the  semilunar 
and  mitral  valves,  and  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

c.  Pulmonary  artery. 

d.  Leftaoricle. 

e.  External  vessel  laid  open  in  its  entire  extent,  bringing  into  view 
the  aorta/. 

g.  Valvular  opening  through  the  coats  of  the  aorta;  the  wire  h  is 
passed  through  the  valve,  showing  the  communication  of  the 
aorta  with  the  external  vessel  e. 

t,  kj  L  Arteries  giving  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  they  open  into 
the  external  vessel  at  m,  n,  o,  and  also  communicate  with  the 
aorta  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

p.  Intercostal  arteries  of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  eommunieating 
with  the  aorta, 

q,  Intercostals  of  the  left  side  opening  into  the  external  vessel  e. 

r.  Foramina  between  the  aorta  and  external  vessel. 

«,  a,  s.  Tendinous  bands  passing  from  the  internal  coat  of  the  exter- 
nal vessel,  connecting  it  with  the  aorta. 

t.  Termination  of  the  external  vessel  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
iliac  arteries. 

u.  Arteries  of  the  abdomen  communicating  with  the  aorta. 

V,  Internal  iliacs  laid  open. 

•  Epiit  LVIII.  No.  13. 

1  Tome  III.  p.  295,  Edition  1831. 

X  Guthrie  on  the  Difeaies  of  the  Arteries,  p.  43. 

i  Glaagow  Mcdtciil  Joamftl,  FoK  1838,  p.  81. 

n  Dublin  Hoipttai  Reports,  VoL  III.  p. 
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Fig.  9./.  Aorta, 

p»  External  Teasel  laid  open  and  tenninatingr  at  U 
tf.  Orifices  of  the  arteries,  o£  the  abdomen  opening  into  the  aorta. 
117.  Serous  coat  of  the  internal  iliac. 
X*  Muscalar  coat  of  internal  iliac. 
y.  Cellular  coat  of  internal  iliac. 
Tl  n.  Fig.  1.  a.  The  Heart. 

5,  h.  Pulmonary  artery. 

c.  Horizontal  section  of  the  aorta,  showing  the  yalyulai  opening, 
(into  which  the  wire  d  is  introduced,)  by  which  a  communica- 
tion is  established  between  the  aorta  /,  /,  /,  and  the  external 
Teasel  e,  e,  t, 
^9  ^y/'*  Sections  of  the  coats  of  the  external  Teasel  and  aorta; 
<^,  c^,  internal  coat  of  the  external  Teasel  laid  back;  f*  internal 
*  coat  of  the  aorta,  in  which  is  much  ossific  deposit. 
g.  The  innominata;  A,  Left  carotid;  t.  Left  subclavian.    The  in- 
nominata  and  carotid  near  -their  orifices  are  also  (^parently 
double.    In  the  innominata  the  appearance  of  the  concentric 
Tessel  extends  half  an  inch;  in  the  left  carotid,  two  inches, 
whilst  in  the  left  subclavian  there  is  only  a  vavular  septum  at 
its  mouth  between  the  aorta/,  and  the  external  vessel  e, 
n,  n,  n.  Wires  which  pass  into  the  external  vessels  e,  e,  ej  whilst 
those  marked  m,  m,  m,  pass  through  the  orifices  opening  into 
the  aorta/,/,/. 
p.  Intercostals  of  the  right  side. 
q,  Intercostals  of  the  left  side. 
Fig.  2.  Dissection  of  the  coats  composing  the  vessels  e  zsAf, 

1, 1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1.  Internal  coat  of  the  external  Teasel  e.  e. 

2,  3,  2,  2.  Middle  coat  of  the  same  vessel  consisting  of  muscular 

fibres. 

3,  3.  Cellular  coat  surrounding  the  external  vessel,  and  common 
to  both  on  the  posterior  semicircumference  of  the  aorta. 

4,  4.  Proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  aorta/. 

5,  5.  Serous  coat  of  the  aorta. 
Fig,  3.  Horizontal  section  of  the  vessels. 

e.  External  vessel. 
/.  Aorta. 

1.  Internal  membrane  of  external  vessel. 

2.  Middle  coat  of  the  same,  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  uniting 
and  blending  with  middle  coat  of  aorta  (5)  in  its  posterior  semi- 
circumference  at  6,  6. 

3.  Cellular  coat  investing  the  outer  circumference  of  e,  and  tho 
posterior  portion  of/. 

4.  Middle  coat  or  yellow  fibrous  tissue  of  aorta. 

p.  Intercostal  artery  of  right  side  communicating  with  aorta. 
q.  Intercostal  of  left  side^  originating  from  the  external  vesaeL 
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Art.  it.  Account  of  a  case  of  Dissecting  Aneurism  seen  at  an  early 
stage.  By  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

In  January,  1836, 1  was  requested  by  Dr.  William  Harris  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: This  woman,  who  was  cook  in  a  respectable  family  in  this  city, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  whilst  making 
some  exertion,  and  complained  of  faintness  and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Harris  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  caused  her  to  be  bled, 
which  relieved  her  considerably.  He  saw  her  again  in  the  evening  and 
found  her  weak,  but  observed  no  symptoms  indicative  of  immediate  danger. 
He  was  called  up  to  her,  however,  in  the  night,  and  found  her  moribund; 
death  took  place  soon  after  midnight. 

On  examination,  the  pericardium  was  found  distended  with  dark  blood, 
firmly  coagulated,  estimated  to  amount  to  at  least  eight  ounces. 

The  heart  was  large  and  fat,  but  its  structure  was  normal  in  every  part; 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  presented  a  yellowish  appearance,  studded 
here  and  there  with  minute  ossific  patches;  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  semilunar  valves  a  rupture  was  found  nearly  an  inch  in  length  in  a 
transverse  direction,  which  extended  through  half  the  thickness  of  tlie  middle 
coat.  A  channel  led  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  this  point,  which 
was  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  lamins  of  the  middle  coat,  extending 
in  width  to  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  artery.  The  upper  channel 
followed  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  descended  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  eighth 
intercostal  artery,  leaving  the  aorta  at  the  summit  of  the  arch  to  run  some 
inches  between  the  coats  of  the  innominata,  left  primitive  carotid  and  subcla- 
vian. It  also  ran  along  some  of  the  intercostals.  Many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  more  perfect  dissection  by  the  family,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  extended  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  was  not  precisely 
ascertained. 

The  whole  of  this  channel  was  occupied  by  a  coagulum  of  dark  blood. 
The  lower  channel,  which  appeared  to  be  subsequently  formed,  and  in  all 
probability  caused  the  death  of  the  patient,  extended  from  the  rupture  in  the 
internal  coat  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  fibrous  pericardium  with  the  root 
of  the  aorta;  it  passed  between  the  two,  and  then,  by  a  rupture  of  the  serous 
pericardium,  escaped  into  its  cavity. 

The  woman  was  very  fat,  and  appeared  to  be  well  fotoed,  muscular,  and 
in  good  health  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Every  other  organ  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  was  normal.     The  brain  was  not  examined. 

The  preparation,  which  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  stands  at  the  side 
of  Dr.  Pennock's  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  the  University. 

I  believe  that  if  the  rupture  had  not  extended  into  the  pericardium,  the 
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woman  would  have  lived,  aod  an  adveatitious  leroufl  lioiiig  being  fonned  for 
the  new  channel,  it  would  have  presented  in  afker  years,  the  aame  appeanmce 
as  Dr.  Pennock's  preparalioa.  There  is  one  point  very  remarkable.  In 
Dr.  Pennock's  case,  there  are  seen  in  the  angle  between  the  new  and  the  old 
cfaanneli  on  either  side,  a  nnmber  of  filaments  covered  with  the  new  serons 
lining  and  exlending  from  the  old  vessel  lo  the  new;  in  my  preparation,  the 
same  filamenls  exist,  formed  of  shreds  of  the  middle  coat,  but  smaller  than 
in  Dr.  Pennock's,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  adventitions  covering. 
The  occurrence  of  the  two  cases  within  a  short  lime  of  eacli  other,  would 
go  to  show  that  the  accitlent,  when  well  understood,  will  be  fonnd  to  be  more 
lieqaent  than  has  been  supposed. 


Aet.  in.  Dticription  of  a  Modification  of  the  Doxible  Inclined  Plane, 
with  an  exposition  of  ita  advantaget  over  other  apparatueforfracturet  of 
the  lower  extrtmUy.    By  Josiah  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  four  pieces,  a  thigh  piece,  a  leg  piece,  a  more- 
able  foot  board,  and  a  horizontal  board  resting  flat  on  the  bed. 


The  ihigh  piece,  Fig.  1,  a,  is  fifteen  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide  at  the 
upper,  and  seven  inches  at  the  lower  end,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick;  the 
upper  surface  is  hollowed  out  a  little  and  brought  to  a  thin  edge  above,  lo  fit 
well  under  the  nates;  the  corners  are  rounded  off,  othertmte  they  would  be  in 
the  way  in  poising  faces.  Three  narrow  slits  are  cut  through  on  each  side, 
two  inches  from  the  edges,  for  the  leather  straps  to  pass  through,  one  as 
near  ihe  knee  aa  possible,  one  near  the  groin,  and  the  third  intermediate. 

Leather  straps  with  bnckles.  Fig.  l,b,b,  long  enough  (two  and  a  half  feet,) 
to  pass  round  the  limb  after  the  pads  and  splints  are  applied,  and  buckle 
firmly  across. 

The  leg  piece,  Fig.  1 ,  c,  is  two  feet  long,  seven  inches  wide  at  upper,  and 
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six  at  the- lower  end;  it  has  a  slit  at  the  lower  end,  seven  inches  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  wide  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tongue  of  the  foot  board  and 
allowing  it  to  move  up  or  down,  to  suit  limbs  of  different  lengths.  There  are 
four  narrow  slits  for  the  passage  of  straps  as  in  the  thigh  piece,  one  as  near 
the  knee  as  possible,  one  near  the  ankle,  and  the  other  two  at  intermediate 
points.  A  row  of  small  holes  are  bored  horizontally  through  from  one  edge 
to  the  other,  passing  through  the  long  slit  and  tongue  of  the  foot  board,  for 
the  reception  of  a  strong  wire  which  fixes  the  foot  board  to  the  leg  piece,  at 
any  point  which  may  be  desired. 

The  foot  board.  Fig.  1,  (f,  is  twelve  inches  long,  and  four  wide,  with  a 
tongue  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  so  as  to  fit  closely  in  the  long  slit,  where  it  is 
firmly  held  by  the  wire.  In  order  to  hold  it  more  steady,  it  has  a  small 
block  nailed  on  the  lower  back  part  on  a  level  with  the  commencement  of 
the  tongue;  this  block  prevents  the  foot  from  pushing  it  forwards. 

The  horizontal  board  which  rests  on  the  bed.  Fig  1.  g.  is  notched  at  its 
lower  extremity.  Fig.  1./.;  in  these  notches  the  leg  piece  is  supported  and  by 
means  of  them  the  angle  may  be  varied  when  necessary — it  is  three  feet  long 
and  eight  inches  wide  at  each  end — it  is  fastened  to  the  thigh  piece  two  inches 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  latter  by  two  hinges — the  thigh  piece  fits 
better  under  the  nates  for  projecting  over  in  this  way — these  hinges  may  be 
of  iron  or  leather. 

The  joint  between  the  thigh  and  leg  piece.  Fig.  1.  e  is  formed  like  a 
earpenter*s  rule — the  two  pieces  being  fastened  together  by  a  piece  of  strong 
wire— iron  or  leather  hinges  would  answer  here  also— -the  angle  formed  here 
should  be  rounded  offio  prevent  injury  of  the  ham. 

In  the  thigh  and  leg  piece,  half  an  inch  from  the  edges  on  each  side  there 
is  a  row  of  holes.  Fig.  1.  A,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  receive  wooden  pegs 
six  inches  long  which  stand  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  see 
Fig.  2.  X;. — these  may  be  inserted  at  any  points  the  surgeon  thinks  advisable, 
to  give  additional  firmness  to  the  fixtures— thus  giving  all  the  advantages 
of  a  fracture  box  without  its  inconveniences. 

Extension,  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  is  efiected,  in  this  apparatus,  princi- 
pally by  the  weight  of  the  leg  resting  on  the  calf  and  whole  under  surface 
down  to  the  heel,  by  the  straps  buckled  across  to  keep  it  stationary  and 
where  necessary  by  an  extending  band  or  gaiter  (on  which  there  is  very 
little  stress)  which  fixes  the  foot  to  the  foot  board.  The  lower  fragment 
is  thus  held  firm  while  the  body  is  resting  comfortably  on  the  bed.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  if  the  fragments  are  properly  adjusted  and  the  limb 
placed  over  the  inclined  boards  (the  thigh  board  being  of  the  proper  length) 
shortening  cannot  possibly  occurs  the  weight  of  the  body  makes  a  passive 
counter-extension,  (without  being  hung  up  by  the  ham,)  while  extension  is 
efiected  as  before  stated. 
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JUanner  ofaj^lying  the  Double  Inclined  Planc^The  sargeon  may  be 
gaided  by  liia  own  jadgment  wiih  regard  to  the  propriety  of  applying  a 
roller  oc  many  tailed  bandage  (o  the  limb;  ia  the  great  majorily  of  caees 
it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

1.  In  Fractura  below  the  fnM.— In  ihe  first  place  a  narrow  bag  of  the 
width  and  length  of  the  two  inclined  planes,  about  half  filled  with  bran,  chaff, 
or  what  is  much  belter  curled  hair,  must  be  spread  over  the  appanbu  for 
the  limb  to  repoee  on;  it  Ehould  then  he  placed  under  the  sound  limb  so  as 
to  get  every  part  of  it  properly  adjusted,  foot  board.  Sic;  then  raise  the 
fractured  limb,  adjusllhefragmentSiplacetheapparaluBuuderitaud  lay  it  gen- 
tly down  on  the  cushion,  taking  care  to  arrange  the  latter  so  that  it  will  press 
equally  from  knee  to  heel.  It  is  frequenily  necessary  to  stuff  cotton  or  low 
under  the  part  of  the  pad  between  the  calf  and  heel.  Next  apply  two  narrow 
junks  or  pads  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  under  the  limb,  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  leg  and  long  enough  to  oztend  from  the  knee  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot;  over  these  two  splints,  Fig.  2.  /,  of  the  same  length  and 
three  inches  wide,  if  necessary,  a  pad  and  splint  may  be  placed  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  leg  also  and  the  four  straps  should  then  be  buckled  firmly  across. 
Before  all  this  is  done,  however,  the  foot  should  be  bound  by  a  bandage  to 
the  foot  board;  if  the  fracture  is  oblique  it  may  require  a  gailer. 

If  preferred  wet  binder's  boards  may  be  placed  next  to  the  leg  and  the 
junks  on  the  outside.  One  or  two  straps  should  also  be  buckled  across  the 
thigh  to  keep  it  still.  A  few  pegs.  Fig.  2.  it,  should  also  be  inserted  along 
each  side  to  keep  the  whole  more  steady. 

This  dressing  answers  for  oU  the  fractures  of  the  leg,  oblique  or  transverse, 
simple  or  compound,  and  displacement  is  impossible, 

2.  In  Fracturea  in  the  Middle  or  Lower  third  of  Ihnur.—T\\6  applica- 
tion is  equally  simple  here  and  should  be  commenced  in  the  same  way,  by 
spreading  over  the  apparatus  a  Bluffed  bag  for  the  limb  to  repose  upon,  and 
adjusting  it  properly  on  the  sound  limb  first  so  as  to  be  sure  that  every 
thing  will  fit  snugly.  Three  junks  and  the  same  number  of  s[dints  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  pelvis  to  the  knee  on  the  outside,  inside,  and 
anterior  surface;  these  are  properly  placed  and  the  thigh  straps  buckled 
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across.  The  foot  must  be  bound  to  the  foot  board  and  the  leg  straps  buckled 
serosa  to  keep  the  leg  quiet. 

A  very  important  point  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  is  to  have  the  thigh  piece 
of  the  proper  lengthy  and  this  may  be  determined  by  applying  it  first  to  the 
sound  limb.  If  the  thigh  piece  of  the  apparatus  is  too  long  for  the  pa- 
tient, place  a  folded  blanket  under  the  pelvis,  which  will  be  equivalent  to 
shortening  the  thigh  piece  as  it  brings  the  pelvis  nearer  the  angle  of  the  in- 
clined planes.  If  the  thigh  piece  is  too  short  for  the  patient,  place  a  board 
under  the  horizontal  board  of  the  apparatus  and  this  will  be  equivalent  to 
lengthening  the  thigh  piece. 

3.  In  Fractures  of  the  Femur  in  or  near  the  I^eck. — ^In  these  cases  the 
apparatus  of  Desault,  Boyer,  or  Hagedom,  and  in  short  all  other  than  the 
double  inclined  plane  are  confessedly  inadequate  to  a  cure,  without  de- 
formity. 

There  are  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  even  with  the  double  inclined 
plane,  but  I  do  not  think  them  very  great,  and  it  must  be  recollected  that 
we  have  no  choice.    The  indications  in  those  cases  are: 

Int.  To  keep  the  limb  of  its  natural  length. 

2d.  To  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  body  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  so  as  to 
relax  all  the  muscles  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  displacement. 

8  J.  To  raise  the  body  by  placing  under  the  back  an  inclined  board  or  bed 
chair,  in  order  still  further  to  relax  the  iliacus  intemus  and  psoas  muscles. 

4th.  To  keep  the  foot  firmly  fixed  in  the  upright  position. 

bth.  To  keep  the  trochanter  a  little  raised  by  putting  under  it  a  wedge 
shaped  pad,  where  the  fracture  is  in  the  neck — thus  preventing  one  end  of 
the  bone  from  falling  below  the  level  of  the  other. 

6^A.  To  keep  the  fractured  surfaces  in  close  apposition. 

7th.  To  prevent  the  motion  of  the  fragments. 

Sth.  To  fix  the  pelvis. 

Now  I  repeat,  that  these  indications,  all  of  which  are  important,  cannot 
be  met,  by  any  other  apparatus  than  the  double  inclined  plane. 

The  manner  of  dressing  these  fractures  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed for  fractures  in  the  middle  and  lower  third,  except  that  the  splint  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the  hip  joint 
and  in  addition  to  the  straps  be  secured  at  the  upper  end  by  a  bandage  passed 
siTOund  the  pelvis.   This  assists  much  in  controlling  the  motions  of  the  pelvis. 

In  these  cases  it  is  all  important  that  the  pelvis  should  be  fixed,  as  motion 
from  side  to  side  would  necessarily  produce  derangement.  Where  the 
patient  is  restless  the  only  efi*ectual  plan  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  that 
(which  I  adopted  in  Case  1st)  of  placing  a  double  inclined  plane  under  the 
MOttndf  as  well  as  the  broken  limb— the  two  being  pressed  up,  on  the  same 
level,  under  the  nates,  will  of  course  prevent  any  twisting  motion  and  keep 
the  pelvis  in  its  proper  position.  In  order  to  keep  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  double  inclined  planes  the  same,  lay  a  narrow  board  across  the  foot 
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of  the  bed  in  contact  with  the  bed  posts— let  the  lower  ends  of  the  horizon- 
tal boards  of  the  two  apparatus  rest  upon  the  cross  board,  and  fasten  them 
together  by  boring  a  hole  through  each  and  inserting  moveable  pegs. 
The  apparatus  for  the  sound  limb  may  be  of  the  simplest  kind — no  junks, 
splints,  or  straps  are  required-— there  is  nothing  wanting  but  to  let  the  limb 
rest  on  the  inclined  planes— it  can  be  taken  away  when  feces  are  eracnated 
and  replaced  without  the  least  trouble.     See  Case  I  for  a  practical  illustration. 

These  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  fractures  of  the  femur  generally  oc- 
curring near  or  below  the  middle. 

The  advantages  of  the  double  inclined  plane  over  other  apparatus  for  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  extremity,  are  the  following:— 

l$U  The  double  inclined  plane  costs  but  litde,  is  so  simple  in  its  construc- 
tioD  that  it  can  be  made  by  any  one;  is  easy  of  application,  and  when  ap- 
plied difficult  to  derange;  the  angle,  too,  in  most  cases  can  be  varied  ocea- 
sionaUy,  which  gives  great  relief  to  the  patient. 

%d.  Extension  and  counter-extension  are  steadily  preserved,  the  frag- 
ments are  better  guarded  against  motion/ while,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient 
can  be  with  much  less  risk,  moved  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another. 

Zd.  It  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  fit 
limbs  of  different  lengths*— is  tquaUy  applicable  to  all  the  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  legt  whether  simple  or  compound;  and  therefore,  with  a  few  shiagles 
forspliniB,  and  junks,  a  dressing  will  always  be  in  readiness  for  a  fracture  of 
the  lower  limb;  one  apparatus  of  this  kind  will  last  a  surgeon  for  life. 

Ath*  The  foot  is  so  well  secured  that  no  retraction  or  lateral  motion  can 
occur  to  derange  the  fragments. 

6lA.  If  there  should  be  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  swelling  or  inflamma- 
Uon,  the  limb  may  be  simply  laid  over  the  inclined  planes,  the  foot  bound 
U>  the  foot  board  and  two  or  three  straps  buckled  across  to  keep  it  steady- 
extension  and  counter-extension  are  thus  kept  up  (which  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary until  callus  begins  to  form)  and  there  is  no  impediment  to  any  local 
treatment  which  may  be  deemed  requisite— or  even  after  the  limb  is  fully 
dressed  you  may,  at  any  time  during  the  cure,  open  the  dressings  to  examine 
the  limb  without  the  possibility  of  harm. 

OfA.  The  flexed  position  relaxes  the  muscles,  (thereby  counteracting^  the 
cause  of  shortening)  is  much  more  comfortable  than  the  straight  position, 
and  obviates  in  a  great  degree  that  painful  stiffness  which  often  follows  the 
latter. 

7fA.  The  flexed  position  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  extended,  where  the 
fracture  is  near  the  trochanters,  or  near  the  condyles.  In  the  former  case, 
the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  muscles,  draw  up  the  upper  fragment,  and  in 
the  latter,  the  gastroc-nemii  and  popliteus  draw  the  lower  fragment  down,  so 
that  the  proper  line  and  apposition  of  the  bones  is  not  preserved,  and  shorten- 
ing or  angular  derangement  or  both  are  the  consequences.  This  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  one. 
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8/A.  The  weight  of  the  leg  od  one  of  the  inclined  planes,  keeps  ap  exten- 
sion on  the  lower  fragment  (in  fractures  of  the  thigh),  the  extension  being 
made  principally  on  the  calf;  while  counter-extension  is  effected  by  the 
weight  of  the  pelvis,  which  holds  the  upper  fragment  in  its  pla<ie— -there 
are  no  bands  to  produce  excoriation«-*an  extending  band  in  some  cases  of 
oblique  fracture  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  in  its  place,  but  the  stress 
upon  this  is  trifling-^generally  speaking,  the  foot  only  requires  to  be  lightly 
bound  to  the  foot  board  to  keep  it  upright— the  heel,  inslep  and  perineum, 
are  thus  saved  from  excoriation. 

9th*  The  facility  of  passing  fsces,  too,  is  another  great  advantage— Che 
patient  has  only  to  raise  the  sound  limb,  and  a  bed  pan  can  be  slipped  under 
him  without  inconvenience. 

iOth*  When  the  fracture  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  feraur,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  always  in  a  half  sitting  posture,  but  when  in  the  naiddle  or 
lower  third,  he  can  assume  at  pleasure  any  posture  from  the  recumbent 
tQ  the  sitting,  and  may  thus  amuse  himself  with  reading,  writing,  chess, 
cards,  dec.  « 

II ^A.  The  apparatus  of  Desault,  Boyer,  and  Hagedom,  do  not  permit  of 
access  to  injuries  of  the  soft  parts,  when  situated  under  the  lateral  splints* 

The  four  following  cases  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  the  double  inclined  plane 
I  employ.  I  have  selected  these,  because  they  occurred  not  in  my  own 
practice,  but  in  that  of  other  surgeons. 

Cask  I.  Fracture  of  the  Thigh. — The  subject  of  this  case,  G.  R.,  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  from  Charleston,  while  a  student  in  the  South  CaroUna 
College,  became  involved  in  a  difficulty  which  resulted  in  a  duel  on  the  29th 
May,  1833.  I  was  at  this  time  living  in  Columbia  and  the  case  came  under 
my  chai^*  His  antagonist  was  shot  through  the  abdomen  and  survived 
but  twenty  eight  hours,  and  R.  was  shot  with  a  large  ball  through  the  thigh 
fracturing  the  femur — the  ball  entered  the  right  thigh  on  the  outside,  four 
inches  below  the  trochanter  and  passing  through  the  bone  came  out  at  the 
opposite  point  two  inches  below  the  groin  so  exactly  over  the  track  of  the 
femoral  artery  that  it  must  have  been  struck,  though  not  with  sufficient  force 
to  cut  it,  the  bone  having  protected  it«-^The  ball  passed  through  a  hige 
plexus  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  considerable 
though  not  alarmiAg— the  thigh  swelled  immediately  to  double  size  from 
extravasation  of  blood.    I  had  him  carried  to  town  that  night  fifteen  miles. 

This  case  according  to  hU  authority  was  one  which  demofuled  immediaie 
amptUation  and  was  exceedingly  interesting  in  many  particulars,  but  I  shall 
omit  every  thing  but  what  relates  to  the  subject  before  me. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  set  the  limb  before  the  lith  of  June  (13th  day)  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  sloughing  in  the  track  of  the  ball  and  that  the  motion 
required  in  setting  it  might  produce  a  rupture  of  the  artery  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage.   There  being  wounds  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  thigh  which 
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Rquired  comtant  attention,  the  ordinary  apparatus  were  inapplicable  and 
Ifais  fact  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  fracture  (being  very  high  up)  deter- 
mined me  to  select  the  double  inclined  plane  which  I  had  never  seen  ap- 
plied. The  limb  was  aceordini^ly  dressed  in  the  manner  already  describedt 
on  the  lltfi  of  June,  thirteen  days  after  the  accident.  From  my  note  book 
I  lake  the  following  extract  which  I  think  important 

**  June  i(Uh*  Patient  has  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the  wound,  is  very  res^ 
less  and  cannot  be  confined  in  any  position  which  will  prevent  him  from 
twisting  the  pelvis  to  the  opposite  side  and  thus  distorting  the  limb.  The 
bones  form  a  salient  angle  externally  and  the  lower  fragment  rides  the  upper 
•—the  limb  is  shortened  and  the  patient  so  restless  ^at  I  fear  an  artificial 
joint.  I  have  tlierefore  ordered  another  double  inclined  plane  for  the  eound 
Hmb^  with  the  view  of  confining  it  and  keeping  the  pelvis  square,  in  hopes 
by  Uits  means  of  preventing  the  motion  which  produces  the  derangement  of 
Ibe  fragments/^ 

**23(f.  On  the  18th  the  other  double  inclined  plane  was  placed  nnder  the 
sound  limb  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  other,  and  the  two  acting  like  wedges  un- 
der the  nates,  of  course  kept  the  two  sides  of  the  pelvis  on  the  same  level— 
tliey  were  fixed  by  pegs  (as  before  stated)  to  a  transverse  board  to  guard 
them  against  motion.  No  bandages,  splints  or  any  dressing  was  applied  to 
the  sound  limb  except  a  pad  for  it  to  repose  on.  The  foot  of  the  broken 
limb  was  well  secured  to  the  foot  board,  a  compress  laid  over  the  project- 
ing extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  and  a  strap  buckled  over  it  so  as  to 
draw  this  fragment  inwards  and  counteract  the  angular  derangement— -(the 
other  dressings  as  already  described.)  This  arrangement  succeeded  even 
beyond  my  expeetations— the  limb  is  now  straight  and  of  its  natural  length.'* 

In  the  early  part  of  July  the  patient  had  a  severe  attack  of  intermittent 
fever  for  about  a  week,  for  which  he  took  quinine  and  the  usual  remedies. 
On  the  31st  he  was  up  walking  about  on  crutches,  and  on  the  18th  of 
August  he  letf^  town  in  a  stage  coach,  perfectly  well  and  without  deformity. 

During  its  progress  this  case  was  seen  repeatedly  by  Dr.  Wells  and  Dr. 
Gibbes  who  will  vouch  for  the  principal  facts  stated. 

This  young  gentleman  was  one  of  high  respectability,  but  misfortune 
seemed  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own.  He  aflerwards  had  the  same 
thigh  again  fractured  by  a  fall,  three  or  four  inches  beiow  the  original  fracture, 
and  after  recovering  from  this  went  on  to  Philadelphia  (as  a  medical  student) 
where  he  died  with  an  attack  of  fever. 

Case  IL  Fracture  of  the  Thigh.  In  the  month  of  October  last  (1837) 
a  young  negro  man  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  of  Mobile  fell  through 
a  trap  door  in  the  second  floor  of  a  warehouse  drawing  along  with  him  a 
large  bos  of  goods,  which  fell  upon  his  thigh  and  fractured  it  in  two  placee, 
about  four  inches  above  the  knee  and  also  about  four  inches  below  the  groin 
—the  middle  fragment  too  felt  as  if  it  was  crushed  into  several  pieces. 
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Dr.  R.  Lee  Feam  and  myself  attended  the  patient  together.  We  placed 
the  limb  over  the  doubled  inclined  plane  (as  described)— bound  the  foot  to 
the  foot  board,  and  without  any  bandaging,  placed  pads,  and  on  the  top  of 
these  splints,  on  the  outside,  inside  and  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh'— 'the  thigh 
straps  were  then  buckled  firmly  across,  and  also  the  straps  across  the  leg.  He 
was  the  most  unmanageable  patient  I  ever  saw  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
jregardless  of  consequences.  He  would  unbuciile  the  straps  and  taiie  off  all 
the  dressings— but  the  limb  still  remained  on  the  inclined  planes  and  the 
foot,  bound  to  the  foot  board  in  the  upright  position—he  was  unable  to 
move  the  limb  and  extension  and  countet'extension  were  thus  maintained 
in  spite  of  him.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days,  finding  him  so  unmanage- 
able, Dr.  Feam  thought  he  could  be  confined  better  by  Desault's  apparatus; 
and  accordingly  the  limb  was  taken  off  of  the  inclined  planes  and  Dr.  Phy- 
sick's  modification  of  Desault  applied.  The  next  day  we  found  every  ban- 
dage untied  and  the  limb  shortened — ^it  was  again  applied  and  again  every 
thing  was  torn  loose.  We  once  more  applied  the  double  inclined  plane 
which  kept  up  extension  and  counter-extension,  although  he  would  unbuckle 
the  transverse  straps  when  he  pleased.  JJnder  these  circumstances  unfavor- 
able as  they  were  the  case  did  well— the  bones  united  and  on  the  fbrty*se- 
oond  day  the  man  was  up  walking  on  crutches— about  the  termination  o{ 
the  third  month  he  walked  to  our  office  without  crutches,  and  when  stripped 
and  standing  before  us,  the  eye  could  not  distinguish  the  fractured  limb  from 
the  other — there  was  no  shortening  and  no  deformity. 

But  one  double  inclined  plane  was  used  in  this  case:  the  second  is  very 
rarefy  required. 

Casb  ni.  Fracture  of  the  Leg,  Mr.  I.  G.  D.,  a  connection  of  mine, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  during  the  last  summer  and  fractured  both  bones 
of  the  leg  about  two  inches  above  tiie  ankle-^the  malleolus  internus  was 
fractured  also.  I  applied  the  straight  splints  and  other  dressings  ordinarily 
employed,  which  were  continued  for  a  week.  He  complained  so  much  of 
pain  in  the  knee  and  the  point  of  fracture  that  I  determined  to  put  the  limb 
on  the  double  inclined  plane,  thinking  that  the  more  perfect  support  to  the 
limb,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  might  afford  him  relief.  I  first  laid 
down  on  the  leg  piece  (the  apparatus  being  first  protected  by  a  hair  pad)  the 
bandage  of  Scuitetus  and  then  placed  the  limb  upon  it.  I  next  applied  wet 
binder's  boards  on  the  outer  and  inner  part  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot — the*  strips  were  then  drawn  across — junks  on  each  side  and  the 
leather  straps  buckled  firmly  over  the  whole-^the  foot  also  was  secured  in 
an  upright  position  by  being  bound  to  the  foot  board.  The  relief  from  pain 
was  immediate  and  I  heard  no  complaint  afterwards— the  cure  marched  stea- 
dily and  rapidly  on. 

In  this  case,  jimks  next  the  skin  and  wooden  splints  or  binder's  boards  on 
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the  oQlside  would  hav«  answered  all  the  pnrpoees  of  binder's  boards  and  ban- 
dage of  Senltetos. 

Ca8<  IY.  Draeturt  of  the  Leg.  This  was  a  patient  in  the  Mobile  Hos* 
pital  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Redwood,  through  whose  politeness  I  was 
dlowed  to  apply  the  double  inclined  plane.  All  the  circumstances  eon^ 
neded  with  this  ease  (with  the  exception  of  the  fracture  being  a  few  inches 
higher  up)  resemble  so  closely  case  third,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  it.  He  was  rendered  much  more  comfortable  by  the 
double  inclined  plane  and  was  speedily  cured. 

JMite^  June,  1838. 


Akt.  IV.     On  the  Diagnosis  rf  Delirixnn  Tremens,  By  Sakubl  Jackson, 

M.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  Northumberland. 

• 

Tbb  principal  object  of  the  present  paper  is,  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing Delirium  Tremens,  from  mere  temulent  excitement  and  the  mania 
thereby  often  produced.  On  this  subject  the  present  writer  can  speak  with 
much  experience,  having  been  situated  for  twenty-five  years  among  a  great 
number  of  Miri  tremtntes  who  afforded  him,  as  their  only  physician,  an 
abundant  practice.  Distilleries  were  numerous  for  many  years,  and  all 
classes  drank  largely  of  spirits,  no  one  being  considered  as  hospitable,  who 
did  not  set  fordi  his  strong  drink  (o  all  persons,  even  to  the  young. 

By  the  terms  mania  a  potu  and  delirium  tremens,  we  have  always  under* 
stsod  ihail  irregular  sleepless  excitement,  which  often  obtains  on  the  sudden 
abstraction  or  diminution  of  accustomed  alcoholic  or  opiate  draughts;  and 
tfaifl  has  been  the  understanding  of  every  physician  with  whom  we  have 
conversed,  from  the  beginning  of  our  stuilies  twenty-nine  years  since.  If 
dits  definition  be  correct,  the  disease  can  in  no  case  be  the  **  immediate  con* 
sequence  of  the  iissof  liquor*^  as  an  eminent  writer  expresses  it,  No.  XVII.  p. 
191  of  this  Journal,  but  it  must  be  in  all  cases  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  want  of  liquor. 

The  ilireet  effect  of  the  poison,  then,  is  one  disease,  and  the  indirect  effeet 
or  delirium  ttemens  is  another;  yet  some  physicians  who  entertain  correct 
opinions  as  to  the  cure  of  these  ^800  dtteotet ,  still  treat  of  them  under  the 
same  name,  consider  them  as  one,  and  then  vituperate  their  brethren  for 
attempting  to  cure  them  both,  as  they  euppose,  by  the  same  methods.  There 
is  herein  such  a  dis[^ay  of  twofold  error,  as  ought  to  be  carefully  and  quickly 
corrected.  They  are  not  the  same  disease,  nor  do  the  somnifero-etimulant 
physicians  treat  them  by  the  same  or  even  by  similar  methods.    WbMi 

8« 
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point  shall  be  cleaily  setded  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  surely  it  b  high  time 
to  settle  it,  we  shall  all  come  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  various 
conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  advanced.  We  shall  see  clearly,  how 
one  physician  cures  his  nuppoMed  cases  by  simple  incarceration  without 
medieino— how  another  sometimes  cures  by  eroetics-^a  third  by  bleeding 
and  otiier  antiphlogistics — a  fourth  by  Epsom  salts  /ollowed  by  wormwood 
tea— a  fifth  .by  the  cold  bath  and  calomel'— a  sixtli,  seventh,  and  eighth,  by 
other  and  various  means;  but  one  thing  of  more  importance  than  all  this  we 
shall  see,  that  these  methods  are  successful  only  in  mild  cases  which  cure 
themselves,  or  in  that  teroulent  excitement  which  is  *'  the  immediate  cons^ 
quence  of  the  excessive  use  of  liquor,"  and  that  there  is  but  one  uniformly 
successful  method  of  treating  genuine  delirium  tremens  in  its  de€ui1y  grades^ 
which  is  the  forcing  of  sleep  by  opium  or  spirits.  We  shall  see  that  when 
the  disease  is  fully  begun  in  a  patient  favorable  to  the  full  development  of 
a  bad  case,  that  he  must  be  overwhelmed  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  reme- 
dies, or  suffered  to  die. 

We  have  hinted  above,  that  it  is  high  time  to  ascertain  what  is  delirium 
tremens,  for  in  relation  to  this  subject  we  do  believe  there  is  no  litde  misun- 
derstanding. Even  in  Mason  Good's  great  worii,  the  last  edition,  not  great 
by  its  usefulness,  but  by  its  intended  comprehensiveness,  the  disease  is 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  vapoursn  as  a  variety  of  hypochondriaMj  its 
most  prominent  pathognomonic,  wakefulness,  not  even  named;  and  a  late 
writer  of  great  eminence  represents  it  as  an  accidental  concomitant  of  local 
diseases,  which  being  removed,  the  delirium  will  subside.  '*  Restoradon  to 
health,'*  he  says,  '*  took  place  speedily  and  completely  after  sleep  had  taken 
place." — See  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  p.  680.-*Dr.  Gregory  too,  in 
his  systematic  treatise  on  the  Pracdce  of  Medicine,  places  this  disease  be- 
tween phrenius  and  hydrocephalus  and  even  supposes,  that  it  is  somedmes 
produced  by  the  poison  of  lead  and  by  emodons  of  the  mind. 

We  further  infer,  that  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  cures  that  have  been  so  often  performed  by  the  most  insigni- 
ficant means,  and  o(\en  by  those  means  which  very  many  physicians  con- 
sider as  hurtful.  Dr.  Ware  (see  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  p.  520)  speaks 
of  curing  two  patients  by  blood-letdng  only;  an<)  Dr.  Potter,  in  his  notes  to 
Armstrong,  carries  bleeding  to  the  amount  of  one  huudred  ounces  in  three 
or  four  days,  as  a  necessary  and  salutary  remedy;  he  has  even  drawn  forty 
ounces  at  once  without  regretting  what  he  calls  a  *'  sanguinary  measure." 

Upon  a  par  with  this,  is  Dr.  Armstrong's  *'  sanguinary  measure"  in  ty- 
phus fever,  when  he  speaks  of  drawing  blood  to  the  amount  of  sixty  ounces 
in  two  days  from  his  pupil  Mr.  Gavel,  and  fiAy  ounces  from  himself  in  the 
same  epnce  of  dme.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  when  patients  are  saved 
by  such  effusions. of  bluod,  there  is  neither  typhus,  nor  delirium  trenoensi 
present. 
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AathoTS,  moreover,  speak  of  cases  wherein  there  is  pain  In  the  head, 
fbrioiis  hiood-shot  eyes,  contracted  pupils,  stupor,  convulsions,  much  fever, 
angry  pissions,*  with  various  symptoms  of  phrenitis;  all  these  are  at  variance 
with  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  as  recorded  by  the  somnifero- 
stimulant  practitioners.  In  drunkenness,  and  in  the  maniacal  inflammatory 
excitement  which  sometimes  follows  it,  we  see  these  symptoms,  particu- 
larly the  most  terrific  convulsions,  alternated  by  an  almost  unconquerable 
stupor. 

Authors,  too,  use  language  that  is  applicable  only  to  the  inflammatory 
state,  caused  by  the  direct  operation  of  spirits;  but  the  prevailing  error,  we 
conceive,  is  the  confounding  this  disease  in  name,  and  consequently  in 
treatment,  with  that  mania  which  is  often  the  immediate  consequence  of 
ardent  spirits.  Thus  Dr.  Stokes  (see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  586  of  this  Journal) 
asserts,  **  that  it  is  generally  treated  in  a  very  empirical  way,"  be- 
cause, as  may  be  learned  from  his  paper,  there  are  plainly  two  species  of 
the  disease— one  produced  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  stimulus,  and  another 
by  plain  direct  intoxication.  ''  I  divide,"  he  says,  **  all  forms  of  the  disease 
into  two  classes,  one,  in  which  the  delirium  is  the  result  of  an  immense 
debauch,  another,  in  which  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  ardent 
spirits  in  quantities,  and  has  suddenly  given  up  their  use.  In  the  former, 
the  disease  appean  to  be  the  result  of  excess,  in  the  latter,  of  the  want  of 
the  customary  stimulus."     He  thus  considera  these  two  diseases  as  one.f 

Upon  the  same  principles,  an  eminent  physician  of  our  own  country  has 
published  a  dissertation,  reviewed  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  164,  of  this  Journal,  wherein 
says  the  reviewer,  '^  he  combats  the  opinion  that  delirium  tremens  is  in 
most  cases  immediately  occasioned  by  ardent  spirits;  and  states  that  in  a 
laige  proportion  of  cases,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  agrees  with 
our  own  experience,  as  we  havo.seen  numerous  eases  in  which  the  disease 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excessive  indulgence,  as  well  as  under  the 
other  circumstances  to  which  he  alludes."  And  in  the  last  Number  p.  519, 
after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  there  are  some  observations  by  the  same  author, 
not  only  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  but,  intended  to  show  that  so  far  as  the 

*  We  never  saw  anger  in  any  case  of  delirium  tremens  we  did  tee  one  patient  atanding 
on  his  defence  in  a  threatening  attitude,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  while  under 
the  narcotism  of  eighteen  or  more  grains  of  opium,  which  was  then  putting  him  into  a 
salutary  sleep. 

[t  Our  esteemed  correspondent  seems,  to  us,  not  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  Dr.  Stokes.  The  main  purport  of  his  admirable  Lecture  on  Delirium  Tre* 
mens  (see  Vol.  XI 11,  p.  536  of  this  Journal)  is  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
mania  from  excess  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  and  that  from  its  sudden  abstraction,  and  the 
entirely  opposite  treatment  which  they  require.  The  Lecturer  divides  the  two  forms  of 
the  disease  into  ttoo  distinct  classes.  It  is  true  he  retains  the  term  delirium  tremens  for 
both  classes,  and  it  may  be  better  to  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  that  fbim  which  results 
fiom  a  deficiency  of  stimulus,  but  this  is  a  mere  difference  about  terms,  and  of  very  minor 
importanoe. — Editor.] 
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morbui  ipse  is  conceroed,  it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  opentioDtf  of 
nature;  that  the  danger  is  not  from  the  deliriam  and  wakefudneae,  which  will 
wear  themaelTea  safely  away,  but  from  concomitant  local  diseaaest  of  which; 
these  are  the  merest  accident. 

Now  the  great  utility  of  all  these  papers  consists  in  showing  most  condo- 
sively,  that  even  eminent  physicians  do  not  yet  know  that  mania  a  potu 
corUinuo  is  not  the  same  disease  as  tnama  it  potu  intermisMO^  and  that  hence 
they  accuse  their  brethren  of  attempting  to  cure  **  in  a  very  empirical  way/' 
because  they  suppose  them  to  give  stimulants  and  opiates  in  both  these 
forms  of  disease,  without  even  a  thought  of  discrimination. 

But  of  this  charge  we  shall  certainly  plead  not  guilty.  The  advocatee 
of  the  somnifero-stimuhmt  treatment  have  never  recommended  the  opiate  and 
alcoholic  practice  in  the  direct  consequences  of  intoxication,  a  diaease  whidi 
they  consider  as  the  very  antipodes  of  delirium  tremens.  The  two  maladioe 
'  are  not  of  one  genus,  nay  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  order,  not  even 
to  the  same  class,  one  being  we  conceive  a  pyrexia  and  the  other  a  neurosis. 
We  are  ashamed  to  write  in  the  manner  of  the  nosologists,  but  it  seems 
aeoessary  and  very  expressive  on  the  present  occasion. 
.  It  is  certain  that  a  m^ority  of  the  best  writera  do  rigidly  confine  the 
•  terms  delirium  tremens  and  mania  k  potu,  to  that  sleepless  maniacal  state 
which  is  very  often  the  consequence  of  the  sodden  abstraetion  or  diminution 
of  stimulus  in  those  who  have  been  long  in  habits  of  intemperance.  Thus 
hx  we  can  go  with  certainty  and  no  human  being  can  go  further  without 
hieing  himself  in  a  mase  of  hypothesis.  A  disciple  of  Rush  would  say  that 
the  sudden  abstraction  of  stimulus  caused  a  sudden  accumulation  of  excita- 
bility; but  why  this  should  afford  morbid  excitement  rather  than  healthy,  or 
ie  what  that  morbid  excitement  might  consist,  he  would  very  justly  consider 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  human  attainments.  Therefore,  giving  himself  ne 
eoneern  about  unattainable  essences,  he  would  wisely  content  himself  with 
considering,  whether  the  disease  might  be  inflammatory  or  nervous;  this 
would  be  enough  for  him,  sufficient  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  general 
indications  of  cure. 

So  far  gone  in  error  are  some  authors  when  they  accuse  their  brethren  of 
treating  this  disease  empirically,  that,  to  make  out  their  case,  they  jumble 
together  under  the  same  name  two  diseases,  which  are  in  their  very  nature, 
as  well  as  in  their  indications  of  cure,  as  far  removed  from  each  otiier  as 
nosology,  or  even  nature  herself  could  place  them.  There  is  not  one  advo- 
cate of  the  exclusive  somniferous  treatment  who  does  not  cheerfully  ao 
knowledge  tlie  entire  propriety  of  Dr.  Stokes*s  diagnosis,  as  well  as  the  ap* 
propriateness  of  his  general  indications  of  cure,  but  his  assumption  that  we 
give  stimulants  whether  the  disease  arise  from  potu  intermissOf  or  from 
potu  continuOf  must  be  rejected. 
.  The  advocates  of  the  somniferous  treatment  consider  that  the  remote  and 
exciting  causes  of  delirium  i  potu  conlinuo  are  a  unit,  that  is,  the  oontinued 
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operaiioD  of  ardent  spiritSt  or  of  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  induced 
thereby;  while  in  delirium  a  potu  intermiasot  the  remote  cause  is  the  ab* 
straction  of  stimulus,  the  predisposing  is  the  morbid  excitability  produced 
thereby,  the  exciting  causes  some  accidental  irritants,  no  matter  what.  As 
to  the  proximate  causes,  one  is  a  pyrexia,  the  other  a  neurosis,  as  already 
mentioned;  of  these  we  only  know  that  one  tends  to  inflammation,  and  that 
the  other  does  not,  that  one  is  cured  by  antiphlogistic  sedatives,  and  the  other 
by  excessive  stimulation  or  by  the  sedation  of  narcotics  in  alarming  doses. 

Dr.  Stokes,  after  recounting  the  sad  mortality  attending  what  he  calls 
**  the  empirical  treatment,"  says,  '*  it  is  an  important  law  of  the  animal  econo- 
my that  similar  symptoms  may  arise  from  very  diflferent  causes;"  this,  to  a 
certain  degree,  is  true,  so  far  as  human  penetration  can  go,  but  it  happens 
that  the  collective  symptoms  of  temulent  excitement  and  those  of  delirium 
tremens  are  not  similar;  the  symptoms  of  that  state  of  the  system  which  re- 
quires debilitation  and  of  that  state  which  requires  stimulants,  are  not  identic 
caJ.  Perhaps  they  are  not  always  as  different  as  might  be  expected,  perhaps 
they  cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  those  who  have  -not  had  some  expe- 
rience, nor  can  you  say  that  enteritis  can  always  be  distinguished  from  a 
spasmodic  colic,  or  a  hysteralgia  from  an  inflammation  of  the  uterine  region; 
yet  we  must  insist  that  every  person  who  has  seen  a  dozen  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  d  potu  intermisto^  and  half  that  number  of  persons  mad  with  the 
direct  effects  of  intoxication,  can  as  easily  and  certainly  attain  to  the  diagno* 
sis  as  he  can  in  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body.  Yet  we 
have  been  deceived  in  this  matter  ourselves,  which  we  published  in  No.  XIY 
o/  this  Journal;  so  have  others  been  deceived,  as  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
their  writings;  but  still  the  collective  symptoms  are  not  identical,  and  the 
history  of  the  case,  if  it  can  be  attained,  will  accord  with  this  fact. 

One  reason  that  intoxication  is  frequently  confounded  with  delirium  tre- 
mens, it  may  be  presumed,  is  this — an  intemperate  man  merely  diminishes 
his  accustomed  potations  and  then  is  attacked,  as  we  have  often  seen,  with 
delirium  tremens.  We  had  one  standing  patient,  who,  through  a  strange 
perverseness,  would  not  be  made  to  understand  this  reasoning.  When  he 
was  told  that  his  disease  had  been  brought  on  by  brandy,  he  would  some- 
times deny  the  fact  and  triumphantly  exclaim  that  he  had  used  none  for 
many  days;  at  another  time  he  would  say  that  he  had  not  interrupted  his 
stimulus  for  a  single  day;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  taking  it  very 
regularly,  but  more  moderately,  just  enough,  as  Frederic  II  said  of  his  eel 
pies,  **  just  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together."  Here  then  he  supposed 
my  opinions  were  completely  refuted.  He  could  not  believe  that  a  quart  a 
day  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  healthy  excitement,  and  that  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  required  a  more  cautious  diminution.  ^ 

The  disease  being  brought  on  by  a  mere  reduction  of  the  accustomed  quan- 
tity, the  friends  generally  take  care  that  the  patient  is  furnished  with  what,  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  is  a  suitable  stimulus;  for  it  must  he  observed  thai 
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the  unlearned  in  medicine  who  are  accastomed  to  dninkenneeSt  know  very 
well  the  general  indications  both  of  preventing  and  curing  delirium  tremens. 
Thus  the  sick  man  is  continually  supported  in  his  disease,  and  the  medicine 
not  being  sufficient  to  oyercome  the  morbid  excitability,  the  morbid  excite- 
ment goes  on  increasing.     We  have  met  with  many  such  cases,  and  particu- 
larly where  patients  had  diminished  their  doses  on  account  of  some  slight  in- 
disposition.   Here  the  abstraction  of  stimulus  often  conspires  with  a  diarrhcea, 
a  catharsis,  a  blood  letting,  or  some  other  debilitation,  and  the  patient  be- 
eomes  sleepless,  before  even  his  physician  has  yet  taken  the  alarm.     A  pa- 
tient, too,  is  often  in  the  incipient  stage  of  this  disease,  before  any  one  suspects 
it;  he  now  begins  to  take  his  usual  glasses,  but  they  are  not  now  eufiieient, 
and  the  disease  goes  on.    This  we  have  often  seen,  and  have  as  often  found, 
that  small  doses  of  laudanum,  fifty  to  one  hundred  drops,  frequently  repeated, 
were  so  manifestly  useless,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  medicine 
condemned  by  those  who  have  not  the  courage  to  increase  the  dose.     The 
disease  having  once  begun  in  a  patient  accustomed  to  'afford  a  bad  case,  very 
large  doses  are  required  at  once,  small  doses  merely  support  life,  or  "keep 
soul  and  body  together,"  but  not  in  a  healthy  state;  and  if  they  are  not  sup- 
planted by  large  doses,  the  disease  continually  increases,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  treatment  is  condemned.     No  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  has 
yet  been  discovered  but  the  highest  doses  of  laudanum  or  spirits,  or  of  both, 
which  the  system  can  bear;  this  position  accords  with  experience,  for  we 
find  from  general  testimony,  that  there  is  no  abatement  of  the  delirium  till 
the  brain  is  overwhelmed  with  a  forced  sleep.     Without  this,  the  patient 
must  die,  and  must,  of  course,  add  another  instance,  however  unjustly,  to 
the  number  of  cases  fatally  treated  with  opium,  or,  as  Dr.  Stokes  says,  **  in 
a  very  empirical  way.*'     Numbers  of  cases,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
now  crowd  on  my  recollection  and  are  plainly  seen  in  the  lengthened  mirror 
of  twenty-nine  years,  which  is  bright  before  me.     Not  one  of  my  own 
patients  ever  died  of  opium  or  through  the  want  of  it.     Of  more  than  ttao 
hundred  caaeSf  we  have  lost  but  four,  and  these  were  patients  laboring  under 
chronic  diseases  and  organic  lesions.     But  we  do  not  say  this  boastingly,  for 
the  method  of  treatment  is  not  our  own;  and,  moreover,  we  can  look  back 
upon  many  patients  who  barely  escaped,  and  who  might  have  been  cured 
**more  quickly,  safely,  and  pleasantly.** 

Dr.  Stokes  supposes  a  case  of  genuine  delirium  tremens  i  potu  defieientif 
and  says  "  we  derive  very  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  stimulus,  we 
cure  our  patients  principally  by  the  use  of  opium,  brandy  and  wine;  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  must  confess  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  excessive 
stimulation  benefitted  by  such  a  plan  of  treatment;  nay  more,  I  have  seen 
many  patients,  {that  ia  in  exeeaeive  s/tmtifa/ion,)  who  have  been  treated  in 
this  way,  die  with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  stomach  and 
have  found  the  diagnosis  verified  by  dissection.**  Most  unquesdonably  such 
patients  so  treated  must  die;  but  the  Doctor  should  not  have  said  that  the 
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diagnosis  was  verified  on  dissection,  for  tmiy  there  was  no  diagnosis  made 
in  the  case. 

The  men  were  supposed  to  be  laboring  under  delirium  tremens  rcqui* 
ring  stimulus  which  was  administered,  when  in  truth  they  were  intoxi- 
cated or  laboring  under  the  direct  effects  of  intoxication,  and  the  proper 
debditation  would  have  carried  off  the  whole  disease  and  verified  the  diag- 
nosis in  a  manner  more  comfortable  to  all  parties  concerned.  Dr.  Stokes's 
paper  is  concluded  thus: — *«  The  rule  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  is  this; 
when  the  disease  proceeds  from  a  deficiency  of  stimulus,  give  wine,  brandy, 
opium,  Si,e»;  but  when  the  stimulation  has  been  excessive  apply  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium  and  head,  and  if  the  disease  still  continue,  then  you  may 
have  recourse  to  the  opiate  treatment.**  Hirough  every  paragraph  he  car- 
ries out  his  doctrine.  «*  If  the  disease  continue"-— this  we  are  bold  to  say 
is  not  what  he  ought  to  have  written;  though  in  truth  it  is  precisely  consis- 
tent with  his,  as  we  suppose,  erroneous  views.  He  ought  to  have  said— 
wlien  the  first  effects  of  this  excessive  stimulation  are  removed  and  delirium 
tremens  sets  in  **  you  may  have  recourse  to  the  opiate  treatment." 

The  great  utility  of  Dr.  Stokes's  paper  is,  that  it  teaches  correct  prac- 
tice under  an  erroneous  nomenclature  and  this  leads  us  to  presume  that 
others  who  do  not  explain  themselves  so  fully  and  do  not  practise  so  discri- 
minately,  are  teaching  what  they  do  not  themselves  understand.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  hear  of  so  many  deaths  imputed  to  delirium  tremens;  for  it  is  a 
fiust  very  honestly  confessed  by  the  advocates  of  a  vortotis  treatment,  that 
they  are  not  near  as  successful  as  those  who  profess  to  be  exclusively  som- 
niferous and  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  exclusively  nervous. 

There  is  an  old  maxim— op^imtiin  mt  alieni  frui  infonia-— which  may 
be  softened  into  this,  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  profit  by  the  errors 
of  others;  but  the  masters  of  moral  wisdom  might  have  extended  the  apho* 
rism  so  as  to  include  our  own  errors  also.  The  Doctor's  practice  has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  blunders  of  others,  but  his  nomenclature  and  diagnosis  he 
ought  10  have  corrected  himself. 

But  many  physicians  write  about  the  presence  of  fever,  of  inflammationr 
of  turgescence  of  the  brain  in  genuine  delirium  tremens,  often  requiring  the 
lancet,  or  cups  to  the  nucha,  or  leeches  to  the  head,  and  sometime* 
all  the  antiphlogistics.  We  have  seen  a  great  number  of  these  tremblens 
and  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  we  ever  saw  one  such  case.  Within  the 
last  eight  years  we  have  bled  and  cupped  a  few  patients  when  there  was  the 
semblance  of  inflammation,  but  no  benefit  resulted;  we  purged,  puked, 
poured  cold  water  on  the  head  in  enormous  quantities;  all  was  utterly  vain,i 
though  the  state  of  the  system  jmma/acie  called  loudly  for  this  treatment; 
opium  was  at  last  our  safety.  But  mark  the  sequel ;— to  these  same  pa- 
tients, when  again  attacked  and  with  ail  their  feverish  symptoms,  we  gave 
large  doses  of  opium  from  the  firat,  and  thus  made  **  a  quick,  a  sab,  and 
pleasant  cure."    So  that  if  ever  there  was  a  disgraceful  ontology  in  the 
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whole  world  of  medicine  it  was  here;  the  disease  would  appear  to  be  an 
ens  reaUj  as  the  metaphysicians  would  say,  wherever  it  is  founds  and  to  be 
expelled  the  system  or  exorcised  by  the  dirine  narcotic. 

That  great  preceptor  Dr.  Rush  was  continually  exhorting  ns  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  the  system.    So  little  had  the  subject  been  studied  before  his 
time,  that  it  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  preach,  like  Socrates,  the  same 
lesson  continually;  the  consequence  was  that  many  of  his  numerous  pupils 
seemed  to  consider  the  whole  therapeutic  science  as  consisting  in  the  **  ad' 
positio  et  ablatio^^  of  Hippocrates.    But  it  is  very  possible  to  attend  too 
much  to  the  state  of  the  system  and  too  little  to  that  of  the  disease,  for  it 
often  happens  that  a  local  affection  is  to  be  cured  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  whole  system,  wherein  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  this  above 
and  sometimes  to  sink  it  below  its  healthy  action  in  order  to  remove  the 
isolated  disease.    Thus  in  delirium  tremens  d  potu  defieienti^  we  may  safely 
disregard  the  occasional  inordinate  force,  fulness,  and  corded  state  of  the 
pulse,  for  all  this  will  gradually  vanish  under  the  judicious  use  of  opium, 
particularly  if  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  be  given  therewith  in  as  large 
doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear  without  depression  and  without  vomiting. 
Can  any  man  discredit  this,  who  remembers  the  enormous  doses  of  lauda- 
num and  brandy  that  were  given  with  triumphant  success  in  the  typhus 
petechialis  of  the  Eastern  states  about  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  since? 
Whenever  in  this  fever  they  used  debilitating  antiphlogistics,  the  patient 
died,  and  a  most  vehement  encephalitis  witli  effusion  and  suppuration  was 
found  in  the  brain;  yet  the  only  successful  method  of  cure  consisted  in  giv- 
ing large  doses  of  opium,  brandy,  camphor,  and  other  fiery  stimulants. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  credit  and  otnsistency  of  medicine  that  these  pa- 
tients were  not  cured  more  scientifically;  but  nature  is  a  wayward  dame,  she 
cannot  be  always  turned  out  of  doors,  as  Dr.  Rush  used  to  direct  in  dan- 
gerous diseases.  Moreover  we  know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  life  and  of  the 
operation  of  medicine  thereon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  generalise  and  compare 
with  safety  where  experiments  have  not  pointed  out  and  sanctioned  the 
result  as  well  as  the  premises.  Morbid  anatomy,  as  confessed  even  by  Dr. 
Ware,  has  thrown  no  light  on  the  material  causes  of  this  unique  disease; 
whatever  has  been  discovered  after  death  might  always  be  attributed  to 
some  anterior  or  to  some  concomitant  disease  or  to  those  congestions  which 
take  place  in  the  last  hours  of  life  after  all  hope  of  a  cure  had  been  entirely 
abandoned. 

.  It  is  maintained.  No.  XVII,  p.  166,  of  this  Journal,  that  **  artificial  sleep 
is  not  so  necessary  as  has  been  supposed,  that  even  in  many  of  those  cases 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  induced,  it  did  not  actually  take 
place  sooner  than  it  would  (have  done)  m  the  natural  course  of  the  disease.'* 
*\That  so  far  as  the  paroxysm  is  concerned,  the  patient  should  be  lef\  to  the 
resources  of  his  own  system,  particularly,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
force  sleep  by  any  of  the  remedies  usually  supposed  to  have  that  tendency.'* 
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The  reviewer  concludes,  by  recommending  this  paper  to  the  advocates  of 
**  the  stimulant  school,  as  showing  that  equal  advantages  may  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  narcotics/'  And  in  the  last  Number,  p.  522,  it  is  suggested, 
that  *'  opium  if  not  absolutely  injurious  to  these  patients,  is  at  least  useless;  and 
that  oar  success  in  this  disease,  will  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  without  it." 

Now  as  to  a  *<  paroxysm,"  we  must  say  that  no  such  thing  is  known  in 
genuine  delirium  tremens.  The  disease  is  one  continual  strain,  to  use  a 
musical  term,  from  beginning  to  end,  sometimes /)tano  and  sometimes ybr/e, 
but  there  is  no  paroxysm;  and  as  to  the  disease  curing  itself,  or  sleep  creep- 
ing on  spontaneously,  or  without  stimulants,  there  never  was  such  a  thing 
unless  in  mild  caaes^  when  nature  has  already  performed  the  cure.  To  leave 
a  patient  in  full  delirium  tremens,  to  nature,  is  the  expectant  method  in  the 
ultimate  degree,  which  will  soon  cure  a  bad  case  for  the  last  time. 

Dr.  Ware  proposes  to  prepare  a  certain  class  of  his  patients  for  nature's 
core,  by  bleeding,  purging,  puking,  cupping,  blistering;  but  as  for  those 
cases  that  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  liquor  '^  no  medicines  can  be 
required  beyond  a  dose  of  salts  and  an  infusion  of  valerian,  wormwood,  or 
hope."  Now  this  phrase  "  the  immediate  consequences  of  liquor,"  shows 
plainly,  that  he  considers  with  Dr.  Stokes,  that  delirium  tremens  is  some- 
times the  direct  effect  of  intoxication,  which  may  be  frequently  cured  no 
doubt,  by  the  means  proposed,  but  as  to  the  real  delirium  tremens,  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  seen  not  a  few  cases,  in  which  puking  and  purging  had 
been  used  by  the  family,  sometimes  by  the  family  physician,  and  expectch 
Hon  too,  through  several  days,  until  the  whole  circle  of  friends  were  in 
despair  and  consternation,  while  the  patient  slept  none,  and  was  continually 
getting  worse — such  patients  we  have  often  put  to  sleep  in  a  few  hours,  and 
have  thus  cured  the  delirium  at  once;  that  is,  we  have  broken  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  continuation  of  the  opium  in  reduced  doses,  has  quickly  restored 
the  patient  to  perfect  health. 

The  advocates  of  expectation  may  call  this  violence,-— unnatural,  artificial 
sleep,  &c.;  but  which  is  most  violent  or  most  unnatural— to  throw  the  patient  at 
once  under  the  influence  of  "  kind  nature's  sweet  restorer?"  or  to  let  him,  by 
way  of  expectation,  run  about  the  house  shoutingthat  armed  men  are  preparing 
to  put  him  to  death;  that  the  house  is  falling  upon  him,  A;c.;  horrors  upon  hor- 
rors accumulating  around  him;  till  the  disease  wears  itself  away!  Many 
days  this  must  certainly  require,  for  we  have  seen  it  tried  for  a  week, 
without  any  other  advantage  than  to  show  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
method. 

But,  what  dreadful  thing  is  this  **  artificial  sleep?"  What  is  called  sleep, 
is  the  same  thing  to  all  human  eyes,  by  whatever  means  induced.  If  we  are 
not  miivtaken,  all  sleep  is  artificial  and  forced;  wakefulness  is  the  natural 
state  of  the  system  and  the  most  desirable;  no  one  yields  himself  to 
sleept  but  because  exhausted  nature  requires  it.  We  saw  a  woman 
drop  asleep  in  half  an  hour  afler  a  long  and  severe  l8bour»  and  she  did 
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not  awake  for  twenty  houra;  we  saw  that  it  was  an  easy  healthy  sleep, 
and  we  ordered  that  she  should  not  be  awaked.  We  have  known  people 
sleep  twelve  and  more  hours  incessantly,  aAer  great  fatigae  and  watching* 
but  this  was  not  unnatural,  at  least  it  was  not  morbid,  but  precisely  what 
nature  required  after  long  watching  and  labour;  so  also  if  a  madman  sleep 
twenty-four  hours,  under  a  dose  of  opium,  and  then  awake  a  sound  man,  his 
wandering  intellect  restored,  his  affections  all  centered  on  their  proper  objects, 
is  this  sleep  unnatural,  morbid,  something  worse  than  madness  itselP 

Expectation  in  medicine  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing;  but  where  this 
ends  and  perturbation  begins,  every  man  has  a  right  to  determine  for  him- 
self. This  word  does  not  afford  a  just  or  appropriate  name  for  a  sect  or 
party;  a  physician  who  is  eminendy  expectant  in  one  disease  is  oflen  a 
paragon  of  perturbation  in  another. 

Between  willing  a  thing  and  permitting  it,  there  is  no  great  difference. 
That  physician  then  must  be  mo^i  perturhating^  and  must  have  a  mind  de- 
lighting above  all  things  in  uproar  and  confusion,  who,  instead  of  putting 
his  deliri  trementes  to  sleep,  orders  that  they  shall  ran  about  the  house 
in  their  terrific  insanity,  till  they  fall  down  dead  or  commit  suicide,  an 
instance  of  both  which  we  have  known.  Such  a  physician  must  be  the 
very  Napoleon  of  perturbation;  and  though  patient,  expectant,  placid  to  the  last 
degree,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  physician  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
he  does  not  cure  **  quickly,  safely,  and  pleasantly." 

'*  Unnatural  sleep!'*     But  Dr.  Rush  prescribed  six  drops  of  laudanum  to 
an  adult  patient  under  circumstances  which  led  this  most  perspicacious  man 
to  consider  these  few  drops  as  a  sufficient  dose;  a  medical  student  who 
heard  this  prescription  in  amazement  ran  to  the  house  next  morning  to  in- 
quire how  miss  had  rested  and  was  further  amazed  to  hear  that  she  had 
slept  soundly  the  whole  night.     What  kind  of  sleep  was  this,  was  it  unna- 
tural?   The  lady  from  some  cause  had  slept  as  her  physician  desired;  but 
suppose  she  had  slept  precisely  as  much  under  the  influence  of  300  drops, 
would  the  sleep  therefore  have  been  a  whit  the  more  unnatural?    That  sleep 
only  is  unnatural  or  morbid  which  is  forced  uponAhe  patient  when  it  is  not 
needed  and  from  which  he  rises  unrefreshed;  such  sleep  as  an  indolent  man 
obtains  on  a  feather  bed  after  a  full  dinner  from  which  he  rises  towards 
evening  half  apoplectic,  with  inflamed  eyes,  headache,  and  general  languor. 
Did  any  physician  ever  see  the  deUro-tremene  awake  in  this  miserable 
state  aAer  a  sound  sleep  from  opium?    Does  he  require  like  Frederick  a 
dash  of  cold  water  in  his  face  to  brighten  his  intellects?    But  what  think 
you  of  that  sleep  by  whatever  means  obtained,  which  almost  wholly  restores 
the  unhappy  patient  who  has  been  running  through  the  house  and  over  the 
roof  of  the  house  for  a  whole  week  without  a  momenta*  sleep  or  sanity,  see- 
ing  sprites,  devils,  serpents,  armed  men,  all  ready  to  destroy  him  and  at 
last  attempting  to  destroy  himself-— what  kind  of  sleep  is  it,  that  snddenly 
cures  all  this?    Oh,  if  procured  by  bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  puking-- 
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by  thus  removing  accidental  irritants  that  stand  in  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  delirium  and  wakefulness — it  must  be  natural  and  salutary;  but  if  you 
have  given  twenty  grains  of  opium,  it  must  be  unnatural  and  lethiferous.  The 
patient  however  is  restored  body  and  mind  without  one  symptom  of  injury 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  Let  the  incredulous  look  into 
Dr.  B.  H.  Coates's  essay  on  this  subject  and  be  convinced. 

But  it  is  answered  that  the  disease  is  often  unquestionably  cured  by  va- 
rious means,  often  without  opium  and  sometimes  by  very  small  doses.  We 
do  not  dispute  this  fact.  The  mildest  cases  of  every  disease  are  certainly 
cured  by  various  methods;  but  for  the  severer  forms  of  delirium  tremens 
we  contend  there  is  no  remedy  now  generally  known  but  sleep  procured  by 
opium  or  spirits.  In  such  cases  the  patient  has  been  growing  worse  and 
worse  for  several  days;  he  never  closes  his  eyes  for  sleep;  he  runs  about 
the  house  and  out  of  the  house  day  and  night  in  the  greatest  terror,  he  sees 
some  imaginary  terrific  objects  and  his  wild  but  timid  eyes  are  continually 
fixed  upon  them;  he  trembles  from  head  to  foot  and  tries  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends  to  the  frightful  objects  around  him;  his  pulse  is  weak, 
frequent,  salient,  his  skin  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration;  his  eyes  are 
wild  and  denote  great  alarm  such  as  you  might  readily  conceive  in  a  boy 
watching  for  ghosts,  never  red  and  furious  as  some  authors  relate;  there  is 
no  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body;  there  is  no  fever;  if  acute  inflammatory 
action  did  exist  it  is  now  suspended. 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  case  that  will  not  cure  itself,  the  patient  is  not,  as 
Cowper  says, ''  a  troubled  sea  that  rocks  itself  to  rest;"  on  the  contrary,  he 
will  certainly  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  his  strength  is  exhausted.  But 
we  contend  that  all  these,  the  worst  cases,  are  curable  by  opium  or  spirits, 
or  both  conjoined,  could  we  possibly  apportion  the  dose  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case  in  hand.  To  attain  to  the  requisite  discrimination  herein,  it  must 
be  confessed,  will  ever  be  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task;  so  perilous,  that 
some  physicians  will  lose  their  patients  through  timidity,  while  it  is  possible, 
that  others,  in  their  benevolent  zeal,  may  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  soporiferous  practice  is  a  most  uncomfortable  one  to  the  anxious  physi- 
cian, and  blessed  be  the  man  who  shall  discover  some  safer  and  pleasanter 
remedy.  "We  have  sometimes  retired  to  rest,  or  rather  to  bed,  after  prescrib- 
ing large  doses  of  opium,  but  the  image  of  the  patient  in  his  last  stertor  has 
been  as  terrific  to  us  as  falling  houses  and  twining  serpents  to  the  patient 
himself.  Such  extreme  cases,  however,  have  not  often  happened,  and  we 
have  now  the  comfort  of  presuming  that  we  have  saved  some  lives  at  this 
great  expense  of  our  rest  and  danger  of  our  peace. 

Such  cases  as  the  above,  which  we  presume  to  be  dangerous,  we  have 
witnessed  far  more  than  one  hundred  times,  but  not  in  as  many  persons. 
In  our  former  sphere  of  practice,  there  were  about  one  dozen  standing  pa- 
tientSy  each  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  a  bad  attack  for  many  years.  Opium, 
in  doses  of  five  grains  was  of  no  service,  unless  we  had  been  called  very 
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early  in  the  disease,  which  seldom  happened.    It  is  In  such  cases  that  opium 
loses  all  its  credit,  unless  given  in  large  doses,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

These  very  patients,  as  well  as  I  could  ascertain,  were  never  cured  with- 
out my  assistance,  though  some  of  them  had  friends  who  knew  the  nature  of 
the  madness,  had  learned  much  from  experience,  and  were  ever  ready  to  ad' 
minister  opium  or  spirits  to  oppose  the  coming  disease.  We  had  acquired 
such  skill  in  some  of  these  standing  patients,  that  we  could  prescribe  twenty 
grains  of  powdered  opium  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  sulphate  of  morphia, 
at  a  dose,  and  direct  that  half  this  quantity  should  be  given  in  four  hours,  if 
the  patient  did  not  become  sleepy.  In  this  way,  we  have  almost  uniformly 
put  the  patient  into  a  salutary  sleep,  and  a  smaller  dose,  given  the  moment 
he  awaked,  has  almost  completed  the  cure. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  when  Dr.  Rodrigue  went  from  this  city  into  the  midst  of 
my  practice,  ten  years  ago,  and  saw  the  doses  given  and  the  certain  cures  they 
effected,  he  expressed  himself  as  utterly  astonished.  But  we  do  not  pretond 
to  superior  skill;  what  we  have  thus  done  well,  a  great  portion  of  educated 
physicians  would  have  done  better;  we  utterly  renounce  every  feeling  of  ar- 
rogance in  this  humble  imitation  of  abler  men. 

Now  from  the  picture  we  have  given  above,  with  the  pulse  weak  and  fre- 
quent, the  constitution  broken  by  intemperance,  the  previous  debility  greatly 
increased  by  the  abstraction  of  an  accustomed  stimulus,  by  days  and  nights 
of  watching,  by  vomiting  and  purging,  by  abstraction  from  food,  by  a  cold 
sweat,  by  incessant  agitation,  what  is  to  be  done  by  bleeding,  purging,  puking, 
cupping,  blistering,  by  simple  incarceration,  hop  tea,  calomel,  and  cold  bath, 
or  by  a  choice  of  these  things,  however  variously  and  skilfully  combined? 
Will  it  be  answered,  that  these  means  are  to  be  employed  to  remove  all  con- 
comitant impediments  to  health,  when  the  delirium  and  wakefulness  will  wear 
themselves  safely  away. 

Could  the  authors  who  reason  in  this  way,  and  those  who  acknow- 
ledge a  real  disease,  but  advocate  a  various  treatment,  could  they  pretend  to 
the  general  success  which  the  somniferous  practitioners  arrogate  to  tliem- 
selves,  we  should  drop  our  pen  at  once;  but  the  fact  is,  they  do  not,  and 
hence  our  party  are  fairly  left  on  the  vantage  ground. 

If  our  opposers  acknowledge,  which  we  think  they  are  bound  to  do,  that 
the  practice  of  the  somnifero-stimulators  is  successful  in  their  own  hands, 
they  cannot  object  to  it  unless  on  the  principle  of  its  temerity;  and  this,  as 
we  all  know,  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  of  argument,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
declamation.  Some  physicians  appear  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
giving  more  than  from  one  to  five  grains  of  opium  at  a  dose,  and  they  con- 
demn the  larger  doses,  as  likely  to  throw  the  patient  into  his  final  sleep. 
But  if  they  never  tried  the  experiment,  they  have  no  right  to  declaim  on  the 
subject.  Medicine  is  a  science  founded  in  facts,  not  in  theoretical  prejudices. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  tried  it,  without  killing  the  patient,  this  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose;  if  they  have  unfortunately  put  the  patient  into  his  last 
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sleepv  let  them  come  boldly  forth  with  their  cases,  which  may  prove  a  useful 
beacon  to  others.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  one  of  the  Fathers  in  Medicine, 
that  unsuccessful  cases  and  errors,  fairly  related,  would  prove  eminently 
useful;  yet  no  one  in  the  opiate  treatment,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  acknow- 
ledged a  fatal  dose,  except  in  a  solitary  ease,  related  in  the  last  Number 
of  this  Journal,  p.  520. 

But  if  they  have  not  the  courage  to  try  the  experiment,  let  them  look 
abroad  into  the  world  of  philosophical  medicine,  and  they  will  find  stranger 
things,  ihan  twenty  grain  doses  of  opium  in  delirium  tremens.  Collateral 
facts  and  reasonings  are  of  immense  importance,  when  direct  experiments  are 
wanting;  nor  can  they  be  too  much  multiplied  if  judiciously  used,  and  made 
subject  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Can  physicians,  then,  not  call  to  mind,  that 
when  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems  are  fully  pre- occupied  by  some  power- 
ful excitement,  no  medicine  whatever,  not  even  external  violence,  produces  its 
wonted  impression.  Hence,  the  tremendous  doses  of  opium  in  tetanus  and 
spasmodic  colic,  the  flagons  of  wine  in  the  old  fashioned  way  of  treating 
typhus  fever,  the  insensibility  of  the  body  to  cold,  when  preoccupied  by 
fear;  and  hence  also,  the  smiles  of  the  American  savage,  in  more  than  cru- 
cial torments,  and  the  joyful  face  of  the  Christian  martyr,  burning  at  the  stake. 

Now,  if  ever  the  brain  and  nerves  were  fully  preoccupied,  and  prepared 
to  resist  the  operation  of  medicine,  it  is  in  delirium  tremens;  hence  the  enor- 
raoQS  doses  of  opium  that  pass  for  nothing  in  this  disease.  In  mania  too, 
from  many  other  causes,  the  system  often  resists  the  operation  of  medicine, 
particularly  that  of  narcotics,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  most  of  these  un- 
fortunate deliri  trementes^  have  been  long  accustomed  to  ardent  spirits, 
which  hebetate  the  system  with  respect  to  opium;  nay,  many  of  them  have 
gone  through  the  opiate  ordeal  already  in  their  various  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens. 

Do  not  the  advocates  for  the  treatment  by  emetics,  find  (hat  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  give  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  tartarised  antimony,  to 
produce  full  emesls,  and  is  not  this  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  quantity 
usually  necessary  in  other  diseases?  Yet  our  doses  of  opium,  so  much  de- 
claimed against,  do  not  rise  in  the  same  alarming  ratio.  Furtlier  examples 
are  not  necessary,  or  they  might  be  adduced.  It  requires  consummate  skill, 
and  a  comprehensive  philosophic  mind,  to  proportion  the  doses  of  medicine, 
to  the  state  of  the  system,  which  varies  in  various  diseases;  in  truth  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  physician  can  so  clearly,  and  triumphantly  demonstrate 
his  superior  skill. 

Dr.  Copland,  in  his  Dictionary,  Article  Delirium  Tremens,  speaks  of  our 
recommending  in  our  former  paper,  No.  XIV,  of  this  Journal,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grain  doses  of  opium  every  two  hours.  This  is  rather  an  inadver- 
tency; for  though  we  did  recommend  such  doses,  yet  we  did  not  say,  nor  did 
we  mean  to  imply  "  every  two  hours,'*  for  we  have  certainly  never  gone  thus 
far  in  the  poisonons  adventure*  The  Doctor  states  too,  that  we  speak  of  four 
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ounces  of  laudanum  having  '*  been  given  partly  by  miatake^  in  twelve  hours, 
which  induced  a  sound  sleep  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  perfect  recovery." 
That  the  patient  did  recover,  and  that  he  did  sleep  twenty-four  hours,  are 
facts  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Rodrigue,  his  physician,  but  I  take  some  blame  to 
myself  for  having  related  this  case,  as  there  was  no  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  nurse  did  not  deceive  us.  Yet  we  must  contend  that  Bach  a  thing  is 
possible  under  various  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  operation  of  narcotics; 
as,  for  instance,  in  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  threefold  nar- 
cotism of  opium,  spirits  and  tobacco. 

The  numerical  system,  which  has  been  so  usefully  applied  in  establishing 
the  relationship  between  symptoms  and  their  causes,  does  not  appear  to  us 
as  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  a  therapeutic  method.  It  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  is  to  be  considered  but  rather  the  gravity  of  the  disease, 
and  the  inevitable  tendencies  thereof  which  are  ascertained  by  that  **  learned 
experience,"  as  Bacon  calls  it,  which  is  the  result  of  impresaionfl  made  from 
day  to  day  through  a  series  of  years,  by  circumstances  innumerable,  the 
most  instructive  of  which  may  certainly  be  committed  to  paper.  For  though 
the  aged  practitioner  can  hardly  transmit  more  than  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  his  skill  to  the  next  generation,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  tardy 
pfogress  of  medical  science,  yet  there  is  a  certain  atiifna  medica  which  is 
almost  insensibly  imbibed  from  the  perusal  of  our  old  fashioned  books;  a 
certain  community  of  spirit  which  obtains  when  we  read  the  lively  history 
of  minute  facts,  as  nature  presents  them. 

All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  totally  cut  off  and  lost  by  the  nnmericai 
system  of  writing.  Take  100  cases  of  pneumonitis  and  bleed  them  accord- 
ing to  Louis's  method,  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  yet  they  may  all  be 
recovered  if  now  skilfully  bled  and  treated;  then  take  an  equal  number  in 
the  same  disease  and  bleed  them  from  the  first  day,  but  unskilfully,  and  they 
may  all  perish.  Neither  time  nor  quantity  nor  both,  is  every  thing;  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  and  tlie  ejfficla  produced  by  bleeding  and  by  the 
coadjuvancy  of  various  minor  remedies,  are  principally  important. 

An  excellent  writer  in  a  late  paper,  (see  the  last  Number  of  this  Joarnal  p. 
550,)  gives  his  readers  eight  series  of  patients,  each  having  been  treated  on 
different  principles  and  by  different  means.  Ho  does  not  describe  any  of 
these  cases,  so  that  to  appreciate  his  statement,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider them  all  as  equivalently  ill,  only  so  far  as  some  of  them  had  local 
diseases,  neither  caused  by  nor  causing  the  delirium,  nor  yet  having  any 
necessary  connection  therewith,  for  such  is  his  own  opinion.  This  accords 
with  the  numerical  method^  and  like  that  method  in  other  particulars,  it 
affords  us  no  satisfaction.  We  should  not  require  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  every  case;  but  simply  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  the  force  of  the  delirium,  the  length  of  time  the  patient  had 
been  sleepless,  how. far  his  constitution  was  gone  with  intemperance— fof 
from  this  short  group  of  symptoms,  the  experienced  practitioner  c%n  clearly 
see  the  tendency  of  this  disease,  whether  it  be  to  life  or  death. 
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In  the  eighth  series,  there  are  twenty-niae  patients,  in  which  **  the 
mode  of  treatment  may  be  properly  denominated  expectant,^*  Of  these 
one  died  of  encephalitis  and  twenty-eight  recovered  without  any  treat- 
ment considered  as  directed  to  the  disease  itself.  The  fourdi  series  consisted 
of  two  patients,  both  were  bled  largely  and  both  recoyered  without  any  other 
remedy. 

Now  of  the  above  thirty  cases  all  cured  by  such  simple  means,  the  somni- 
ferous physicians,  in  the  present  state  of  their  knowledge,  must  consider, 
some  as  plain  intoxication  or  its  inflammatory  effects,  and  some  as  mild 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  which  nature  alone  is  capable  of  curing.  Some  were 
bled,  some  leeched,  some  puked,  others  were  blistered  on  the  nucha,  and  **  all 
were  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  operation  of  cathartics.'*  Notliing  then  was 
done  in  these  thirty  cases  but  what  was  calculated  to  relieve  the  system  of  local 
embarrasments,  for  some  medicines  of  the  nervine  class  which  were  added, 
were  considered  by  the  prescriber  himself  as  of  no  avail.  Since  then  the  symp- 
toms in  those  thirty  cases  are  not  described,  since  tliey  were  cured  by  such  sim- 
ple means,  or  rather  as  the  author  would  imply,  cured  of  the  mere  delirium  by 
no  other  means  than  unassisted  nature,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that  the 
disease  was  mild  and  without  any  tendency  from  the  first  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes? Moreover,  patients  being  included  in  the  author^s  definition  who 
labour  under  the  direct  effects  of  intoxication,  a  portion  of  the  thirty  no 
doubt  belonged  to  this  class. 

All  which  will  appear  the  more  certain  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  his 
seeond  series,  seven  cases  were  treated  with  small  doses  of  opium,  '*  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,"  and  that  of  these  seven* 
two  died  without  having  slept.  We  ought  to  have  been  informed  witli 
what  symptoms  these  two  patients  passed  out  of  life;  for  dying  sleepless* 
the  reader  must  fancy  that  more  opium  might  have  been  laudably  tried^. 

In  the  firs^  series  are  eight  cases,  <*  treated  with  laige  doses  of  opium  with 
the  intention  of  terminating  the  paroxysm  by  sleep."  Of  these  eight,  four 
proved  fatal,  having  taken  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  grains  of  opium 
in  twenty -four  hours.  Three  of  these  patients  died  without  having  slept,  and 
here  again,  we  are  unfortunately  left  to  divine  the  mode  of  their  exit;  and, 
attached  as  we  are  to  the  somniferous  treatment,  we  cannot  but  fancy  that 
more  opium  might  have  been  tried,  at  least  upon  the  principle  of  **  doubtful 
remedies  rather  than  none."  But  one  of  these  four  paiients  **  died  af\er  sleep 
had  been  procured,  never  awaking,  but  expiring  in  a  state  of  coma."  Seven- 
ty-two grains  of  opium  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  certainly  a  large  quan- 
tity; but  we  are  not  informed  whether  this  patient  took  the  twenty-four  or 
the  seventy-two  grains.  Dr.  T.  Hewson,  of  this  city,  gave  precisely  this 
quantity  in  the  same  time,  **  with  the  most  gratifying  success."  (Dr.  B. 
H.  Coates's  Essay.)  We  ought  to  have  been  informed  precisely  how  much 
the  dead  man  had  taken,  in  what  time,  and  whether  he  took  it  on  an  empty 
8tomaeh«  whether  he  had  been  accustomed  to  this  or  any  other  variety  of 
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narcotism;  for  this  being  the  first  case  recorded  in  which  the  narcotic  proved 
fatal,  it  would  be  hi||[hly  interesting,  were  it  detailed  with  all  its  circum- 
stances. Is  it  of  more  importance,  according  to  the  numerical  system,  to 
know  merely  that  the  patient  took  opium,  than  to  know  whether  he  took 
the  twenty-four  or  the  seventy  •'two  grains  7 

But  it  is  high  time  tu  end  this  paper,  which,  however,  we  cannot  do  with- 
out sincerely  deprecating  all  imputation  of  hypercriticisra.    It  is  the  fate  of 
the  noblest  minds  in  medicine  to  be  transported  by  a  benevolent  zeal  and 
hope  in  a  new  doctrine;  such,  we  fancy,  is  the  comfortable  fate  of  this  emi- 
nent physician  in  his  application  of  the  numerical  system  to  the  study  of  de- 
lirium tremens.     We  have  expressed  our  opinions  with  unlimited  frankness, 
because  we  believe  they  are  founded  in  truth  and  nature,  as  they  certainly 
are  in  authority  and  in  a  long  continued,  painful  experience.     We  are  well 
aware,  that  they  are  not  logically  arranged,  nor  yet  illustrated  or  expressed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader;  they  are  desultory,  and  such  they  were  in- 
tended to  be,  as  ratiocination  embraces  much  that  is  familiar,  which,  in  the 
present  case,  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space. 

Summary:— 1.  That  delirium  tremens  is  the  consequence  of  a  sudden  ab- 
straction or  diminution  of  strong  drink  or  opium  in  many  persons  who  have 
long  used  either  of  these  poisons  intemperately. 

2.  That  necrotomy  has  never  discovered  any  lesions  to  which  it  could 
possibly  be  attributed;  that  it  is  purely  nervous  as  far  as  human  knowledge 
extends.  As  a  stringed  instrument  is  thrown  out  of  tune  by  the  atonic  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  is  the  cerebral  system  in  this  disease,  by  the  debilitat- 
ing abstraction  of  stimulus. 

3.  That  in  all  its  grades  it  is  curable  by  opium,  or  by  ardent  spirits,  or 
by  a  simultaneous  use  of  both,  tliough  we  shall  sometimes  fail  by  not  being 
able  to  ascerUiin,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  requisite  dose. 

4.  That  it  often  supervenes  on  a  system  labouring  under  acute  inflamma- 
tion, the  progress  of  which  it  will  sooner  or  later  suspend,  so  that  opium 
may  be  given  in  tlie  necessary  doses.  That  though  it  arrests  inflammatory 
action,  it  does  not  remove  the  effects  thereof,  which  is  the  work  of  time. 

5.  That  suspending  inflammatory  action  as  it  does,  those  autliors  who  speak 
of  pain  in  the  head  with  fiery  eyes,  requiring  the  loss  of  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred ounces  of  blood,  have  confounded  the  disease  with  temulent  excitement* 

6.  That  there  are  not  two  varieties  of  the  disease,  one  to  be  cured  by 
opium  and  another  by  evacuation,  one  the  consequence  of  too  little,  and  the 
other  of  too  much  stimulus. 

7.  That  evacuations,  of  whatever  kind,  have  no  tendency  to  cure  this 
disease;  they  cure  temulent  delirium  or  its  inflammatory  consequences. 

8.  That  mild  cases  have  often  been  cured  by  various  means,  which 
fact  has  been  the  cause  of  many  errors;  that  the  worst  cases  are  incurable 
without  opium  or  spirits  in  enormous  doses. 

9.  That  there  is  a  delirium  frequently  arising  irom  drunkennessi  which 
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is  often  attended  by  convulsions,  fits  of  drowsiness,  flashed  face,  and  inflamed 
eyes,  with  angry  passions,  noise  and  turbulence,  in  a  few  cases  with  trem- 
bling, and  ia  many,  with  too  much  watchfulness;  which  delirium  is  often 
postponed  for  a  day  or  more  after  the  patients  have  quitted  their  spirits,  but 
it  is  radically  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  thereby  induced.  This, 
we  believe,  is  often  taken  for  delirium  tremens,  though  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished therefrom,  and  requires  a  very  diffierent  treatment.  When  this  is 
subdued  by  the  proper  means,  true  delirium  tremens  sometimes  supervenes. 


Abt.  Y.  Remarks  on  Pneumothorax^  with  cases^  and  an  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  metallic  sounds  heard  in  tlud  disease. 
By  Jacob  Bioblow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine  in  Harvard  University. 

Thb  sounds  whicb  are  heard  during  auscultation  in  cases  of  pneumotho- 
rax, especially  when  life  has  been  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  under 
the  disease,  have  a  character,  of  which  the  term  metallic  is  eminendy  de- 
scriptive. This  character  may  be  recognised  not  only  in  the  respiration  and 
congh,  but  frequently  also  in  the  voice  and  the  succussion  and  percussion  of 
the  chest.  The  sound  is  either  sharp  and  tinkling,  or  it  is  prolonged,  rever- 
berating and  ringing,  according  to  the  kind  of  action  under  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. In  both  cases  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  chest  is  apparently  the 
same. 

The  sounds  of  pneumothorax,  as  will  appear  from  the  experiments  de- 
tailed at  the  end  of  this  article,  are  divisible,  with  relation  to  their  caused, 
Into  Uiose  of  impulse,  and  those  of  reverberation.  The  first  requires  the 
presence  of  liquid,  the  second  may  take  place  with  only  the  presence  of  air. 
The  first  includes  all  the  varieties  of  metallic  tinkling  which  are  heard  in 
respiration,  which  also  take  place  after  speaking  and  coughing,  and  which 
may  be  abundantly  produced  in  many  cases  by  succussion  of  the  chest* 
When  well  developed  it  is  sharp,  silvery  and  musical,  resembling  the  snap- 
ping of  short  brass  wires  in  certain  children's  toys.  The  second  class,  that 
of  reverberating  sounds,  includes  the  varieties  of  amphoric  breathing,  and 
may  be  imitated  by  inflating  a  recent  bladder  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
tension,  or  less  perfectly  by  blowing  into  a  glass,  or  metallic  vessel.  When 
a  sadden  impetus  is  given  to  it  by  coughing,  this  sound  becomes  more  in- 
tense, ringing  and  metallic.  The  voice  also  at  times  acquires  the  metallic 
resonance.  If  percussion  be  performed  on  the  distended  chest,  while  the 
ear  is  applied  to  its  parietes,  a  ringing  sound  is  communicated  having  more 
or  less  of  a  metallic  character. 

Metallic  tinkling  of  the  chest,  although  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the 
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physical  sigruy  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  explained  in  regard  to  the  im- 
mediate cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  Various  hypothetical  solutions 
have  at  different  times  been  offered,  but  all  of  them  have  been  objected  to, 
or  seem  liable  to  objections,  on  the  score  of  insufficiency;  and  no  one  of 
them  appears  at  this  time  to  have  obtained  a  general  assent.  A  brief  sum- 
mary is  sufficient  to  present  the  leading  features  of  the  diff*erent  modes  in 
which  this  phenomenon  has  been  accounted  for. 

The  only  explanation  given  by  Laennec  of  this  sound  is  by  him  con- 
sidered applicable  to  cases  of  what  he  calls  simple  hydro-pneu  mo  thorax,  in 
which  there  is  no  communication  with  the  bronchia;  a  form  of  the  disease 
however,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  doubted  by  some  subsequent 
writers.  Laennec  says  that  if  a  patient  happen  to  raise  himself  suddenly 
in  bed,  and  a  drop  of  fluid  fall  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
into  the  fluid  beneath,  it  produces  a  sound  like  that  occasioned  by  a  drop  of 
water  let  fall  into  a  flask  three  quarters  empty,  and  this  sound  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  distinct  metallic  tinkling.  A  similar  sound  he  says  may  be 
heard  by  ausculting  the  epigastrium  of  a  person  who  is^ewallowing  water  in 
minute  quantities.  This  explanation  has  been  adopted  by  various  subse- 
quent writers,  as  a  general  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  of  me- 
tallic tinkling. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura,  explains  melallic  tinkling  on  the  principle  of  reverberation  or 
echo,  produced  in  a  cavity  of  uniformly  reflecting  parietes  by  the  communi- 
cation of  a  sound,  or  of  a  soniferous  impulse  to  the  air  contained  within  it. 
He  considers  that  in  common  cases  of  pneumothorax  communicating  with  a 
bronchus,  if  the  fistulous  opening  be  small,  metallic  tinkling  will  be  produced, 
but  if  large,  or  if  several  such  openings  exist,  there  will  be  only  amphoric 
resonance. 

Dr.  Thomas  Davies,  in  his  lectures  at  the  London  Hospital  on  diseases  of 
the  chest,  says:  '*  The  metallic  tinkling  is  caused  by  the  resonance  of  air 
agitated  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  preternatural  cavity 
formed  in  the  chest."*  This  explanation  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  note 
of  M.  Meriadec  Laennec  in  his  edition  of  the  great  work  of  his  relative,  who 
says  that  the  sound  in  question  appears  to  depend  upon  the  vibration  of  a 
gas  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

Dr.  James  Houghton,  author  of  the  article  pneumothorax  in  the  Cyelopedia 
of  practical  medicine,  adopts  the  idea  of  an  echo,  which  he  derives  both 
from  the  dropping  of  fluid  in  a  cavity,  and  from  the  entrance  of  air  through 
a  fistulous  opening,  I'he  latter  variety,  he  says,  appears  to  be  manifesdy 
the  echo  of  the  air  forced  into  the  cavity,  reverberating  against  its  hollow 
parietes;  and  the  sound,  he  thinks  is  more  particularly  caused  by  the  burst- 
ing of  minute  air  bubbles  at  the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  formed  as  the  air  tra- 
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Terses  the  latter  by  the  entanglement  of  maeos.  He  thinks  that  the  tinkling 
^vill  be  more  or  less  loud  and  distinct  in  proportion  as  the  fislulous  opening* 
IS  larger  or  smaller. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  the  liOndon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1833,  asserts 
that  Laennec  and  also  all  who  hold  that  metallic  tinkling  **  depends  entirely- 
on  the  passage  of  air  through  a  hole  in  the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax/^ 
have  been  mistaken,  and  in  opposition  to  this  he  mentions  that  to  produce 
the  sound  in  question,  the  air  in  the  cavity  must  necessarily  be  compressed » 
*'  I  do  not,  says  he,  deny  the  facts  of  the  air,  the  hole  in  the  lung,  or  the 
fluid;  but  I  believe  that  to  produce  the  sounds  of  the  Jews*  harp  (metallic 
tinkling)  the  air  in  the  cavity  must  be  greatly  compressed." 

M.  Beau,  a  French  writer  on  the  causes  of  the  respiratory  bruits^  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  of  Laennec,  and  contends  that  metallic  tinkling  is 
produced  by  a  bubble  of  air,  which  having  traversed  the  fluid,  bursts  upon 
its  surface.  He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  fact,  that  he  has  never  witnessed 
metallic^  tinkling,  when  the  communication  with  the  external  air  was  above 
the  level  of  the  fluid.  Dr.  Spittal,  of  Edinburg,  seems  to  have  suggested  this 
explanation  of  metallic  tinkling,  by  the  bursting  of  air  bubbles  as  early  as 
1830. 

Magendie,  in  his  lectures  quoted  in  the  Lancet  of  1835,  says:  *'  The 
causes  which  produce  the  iintement  mttallique^  are  not  by  any  means 
well  understood.  Suppositions  have  been  made,  (they  are  made  and  aban- 
doned, with  surprising  facility  in  medicine,)  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
them,  we  find  nothing  but  mere  theories  without  any  shadow  of  proof.** 
He  tells  us  that  the  supposition  that  a  drop  of  liquid  sticks  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  cavity  and  then  falls  into  the  fluid  below,  is  mere  hypothesis,  which 
may,  or  may  not  be  true.  He  also  denies  the  sufiiciency  of  the  explanation 
tliat  the  tinkling  is  caused  by  a  bubble  which  traverses  a  fluid,  and  bursts 
upon  its  surface.  His  objections  are  grounded  on  an  experiment,  which  he 
proceeds  to  repeat  in  presence  of  his  class,  showing  the  insufficiency  of 
both  these  causes  to  produce  metallic  tinkling.  In  a  dead  subject,  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid  amounting  to  about  half  a  pint  was  thrown  into  the  chest.  A 
perforation  was  then  made  through  the  pulmonary  tissue,  so  as  to  establish 
a  communication  between  the  bronchi  and  cavity  of  the  chest.  A  quantity 
of  air  was  then  forced  in  through  the  trachea,  so  as  to  enter  the  pleural  cavity. 
No  metallic  sound  was  produced  in  the  operation.  Water  was  then  dropped 
in  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  upon  the  fluid  below, 
but  this  also  produced  no  tinkling.  Another  orifice  was  made  in  the  lung 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  and  air  injected  as  before.  A  bubbling 
sound,  or  '*  craquement**  was  heard  in  the  chest,  but  nothing  of  a  metallic 
or  tinkling  character  could  be  perceived.  Magendie  considers  himself  as 
having  disproved  the  explanations  to  which  his  experiments  relate,  but  he 
does  not  ofler  any  new  one  of  his  own. 
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In  regard  to  Mr.  Guthrie*8  explanation,  which  snpposes  the  necessity  of 
oompresaed  air  being  present,  this  has  been  effectually  set  aside  by  the  fact, 
that  although  in  extreme  pneumothorax,  the  air  in  the  pleura  is  moderately 
compressed,  yet  metallic  tinkling  is  known  to  be  also  produced  in  large 
tubercular  cavities  of  the  lungs,  which  communicate  freely  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  any  compression  whatever. 

The  solution  of  this  phenomenon  given  by  Dr.  Davies,  and  Laennec  Ju- 
nior, that  it  is  caused  by  the  resonance  of  air,  agitated  upon  the  surface  of  a 
liquid,  seems  to  be  too  vague  and  unsupported,  to  require  particular  attention. 

In  regard  to  the  explanations  given  by  Drs.  Williams  and  Houghton,  which 
ascribe  metallic  tinkling  to  an  echo,  or  reverberation  of  air  from  the  sides  of  a 
eavity,  the  solution  seems  to  me,  to  be  neither  adequate,  nor  very  probable. 
Echo  is  the  secondary  sound  produced  by  the  reflected  vibrations  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  becomes  powerful  only  when  many  reflections  converge 
towards  the  same  point.  Air  moreover  is  a  feeble  conductor  of  sound,  when 
compared  with  liquid  or  solid  bodies.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  sup- 
pose that  one  of  the  most  striking  sounds  heard  in  auscultation,  is  produced 
by  the  secondary  movement  of  a  feeble  conductor,  when  we  have  between 
the  ear  and  the  place  of  impulse,  the  direct  agency  of  a  much  more  power- 
ful conductor,  viz.  a  liquid.  To  elucidate  this  point,  let  any  one  perform 
the  following  experiment.  Into  a  large  earthen  or  porcelain  bowl,  pour  a 
few  ounces  of  water.  Then  produce  a  slight,  and  barely  audible  sound,  by 
nibbing  or  snapping  together  the  ends  of  the  nails  of  the  thumb  and  finger. 
If  this  sound  is  made  in  the  air  in  any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  bowl  above 
the  water,  it  remains  feeble,  but  if  the  nails  be  immersed  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  sound  instantly  becomes  augmented  to  many  times  its 
former  intensity,  and  it  will  be  particularly  intense  to  the  ear  of  an  ausculter 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  bowl.  Here  then  is  a  parallel  case.  The 
liquid  in  Pneumothorax  and  not  the  air,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  con- 
veys the  sound  of  metallic  tinkling  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  these  trans- 
mit it  to  the  ear  of  the  ausculter,  constituting  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  vi- 
brations. 

Considering  the  snbject  as  being  yet  imperfectly  explained,  and  therefore, 
open  to  further  inquiry,  I  have  made  some  experiments  in  connection  with 
the  following  cases,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  found  irrelevant  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Gasb  I.  J.  B.  cordwainer,  aged  forty-four,  entered  the  Massachusetts 
general  hospital,  December  28th,  1836. — He  has  been  troubled  with  cough 
and  dyspncea,  during  most  of  last  year,  increased  during  summer.  Yester- 
day after  exposure  to  cold  during  perspiration,  had  a  sudden  increase  of 
cough  and  dyspncsa  with  pain  shooting  from  side  to  side,  and  hoarseness. 
Now,  skin  hot  and  dry,  face  flushed  pulse  98,  respiration  short  quick,  50 
per  minute^  cough  hard,  with  viscid  frothy  n)ucous  sputa.    Complains  of 
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pain  iQ  head  and  across  hypochondria  increased  by  upward  pressure,  or 
cou^h,  tongue  white,  costiveness,  dysury  with  frequent  micturition. 

29/A,  31»/.  Percussion  dull  on  right  back,  sufficiently  resonant  on  left. 
Respiration  very  feeble  in  right  back,  with  a  slight  bronchial  sound  opposite 
spine  of  right  scapula.  Bronchophony  nearly  articulate  in-  same  place. 
Supplementary  puerile  respiration  in  left  back,  Hoarseness  amounting  to 
aphonia,  cough  frequent,  painful,  with  dyspnosa.  About  Sii-  of  muco- 
purulent sputa  daily.     Costive;  sleeps  little. 

JamAaty  2(f,  1837.  Has  rested  and  felt  somewhat  better  for  two  days. 
In  right  back  respiration  nearly  inaudible,  but  voice  and  cough  distinctly 
amphoric. 

4M.  By  degrees  the  respiration  in  right  back  has  grown  more  audible, 
and  amphoric.  Percussion  resonant.  In  left  back  voice  natural,  respiration 
puerile.     Purulent  sputa,  one  to  three  ounces. 

5f  A,  8/A.  Metallic  tinkling  in  right  back,  at  lower  edge  of  scapula,  slight 
and  few,  heard  on  each  day.  Amphoric  respiration;  voice  and  cough 
audible  from  summit  to  base  of  right  chest.  Dyspnosa  and  cough  more 
easy.  Percussion  of  right  back  tympanitic  to  base  of  chest;  intercostal  spaces 
prominent;  right  back  when  viewed  vertically,  much  more  prominent  to  the 
eye  than  left;  semi-circumference  an  inch  greater;  intercostal  spaces  prominent, 
the  anterior  ones  level  in  supine  posture.  In  erect  posture,  base  of  right 
chest  less  resonant  than  when  lying  on  face  or  left  side. 

0/A.  Paroxysms  of  great  dyspnoea,  obliging  him  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Breath,  voice,  and  cough;  amphoric  from  summit  to  base  of  right  back. 
Frequent  metallic  tinkling.  Resonance  of  front  and  back,  of  right  side  on 
percussion.     Purulent  sputa,  Jiss. 

11 M.  Rested  better;  pulse  104;  anterior  right  chest  tympanitic  on  per- 
cussion, with  inaudible  respiration  from  top  to  base;  voice  scarcely  audi- 
ble through  parletes  at  same  place,  but  towards  base  amphoric.  Respiration 
in  right  back  feeble,  but  amphoric,  accompanied  by  continual  metallic  tink- 
ling, frequent  and  rapid,  resembling  the  boiling  of  a  fluid  in  a  glass  retort 
or  flask.  Respiration  highly  puerile  in  whole  left  back;  slight  gurgling  un- 
der clavicle.  Very  great  exhaustion  and  anhelation,  after  rising  to  cough. 
Generally  unable  to  expectorate  unless  he  turns  upon  his  left  side;  after 
which  movement  the  pus  flows  freely. 

I2/A,  ISM.  Many  turns  of  violent  and  suffocative  dyspnoea;  metallic 
tinkling  softer.     Respiration  in  right  back  very  feeble,  in  left  back  puerile. 

14/A,  \Wi.  Breathes  with  more  ease.  Some  ounces  of  purulent  sputa 
raised  each  day.  Amphoric  or  metallic  respiration,  voice  and  cough,  with 
metallic  tinkling  more  rare  and  feeble.  Right  anterior  chest  quite  resonant 
on  percussion,  to  the  extreme  fasMse  of  the  chest  on  inspiration,  but  about  an 
inch  less  in  extent  at  ejipiratioQ. 

From  this  lime  he  continued  ddHrious,  with  oeeasional  twitching  of 
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muscles;  respiration  high  and  rapid;  inaudible,  or  amphoric,  in  right  front; 
faint  metallic  impulses  and  mucous  rales,  till  the  Slst,  when  he  died. 

Autopsy^  Two  and  a  half  hours  post  mortem, — Emaciation  not  great; 
right  side  of  thorax  enlarged;  intercostal  spaces  obliterated,  this  side  measur- 
ing an  inch  more  than  the  left,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
Percussion  resonant,  for  a  quarter  of  the  semi-circumference,  flat  behind. 
Succussion  of  the  chest  gives  a  distinct  metallic  sound  from  the  motion  of 
fluid.  The  right  chest  when  perforated  through  water  (see  experiment  I.,) 
discharged  much  air,  and  subsided  gradually. 

Thorax.  Right  pleura  with  strong  old  adhesions  at  apex,  and   along  me- 
diastinum; elsewhere  covered  with  false  membranes,  mostly  free,  sofl,  whit- 
ish, recent.     Its  cavity  contains  nearly  two  quarts  of  opaque  sero-purulent 
fluid,  with  detached  flocculent  masses  of  lymph.     The  lung  being  inflated 
in  situ,  air  issued  freely  from  behind  the  base  near  the  spine,  but  the  orifice 
could  not  subsequently  be  identified,  on  account  of  the  rupture  of  cavities 
made  in  removing  the  adherent  lung  from  the  chest.     Right  lung  gready 
compressed,  condensed,  and  nearly  devoid  of  air,  the  upper  lobe  half  de- 
stroyed by  an  abscess,  a  cavity  an  inch  square,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
lobe,  and  tubercles  scattered  through  all.    Lefl  pleura  with  some  old  adhe- 
sions.    Lung  large,  somewhat  emphysematous,  upper  and  lower  lobes 
tuberculous,  a  canity  capable  of  holding  Ji.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
lobe.     Air  passages  of  natural  size,  some  redness  in  right  bronchia.     Glands 
at  bifurcation  of  trachea  healthy;  those  in  upper  part  of  thorax  and  the  cer- 
vical, enlarged  and  moist,  but  not  tuberculous. 

Pericardium  contained  about  an  ounce  of  turbid  serum,  with  flocculi  of 
recent  lymph;  heart  healthy;  right  auricle  slightly  adherent;  blood  in  right  side 
pardy  liquid,  partly  coagulated,  with  some  fibrin;  in  left  auricle  the  same, 
but  no  fibrin. 

Abdomen.  Liver  of  average  size,  rather  dark  and  friable,  pushed  down 
so  as  to  reach  the  umbilicus,  compressed  so  that  its  superior,  and  anterior 
surfaces  formed  a  right  angle.  Gall  bmdder  containing  J  v.  of  very  dark 
viscid  bile.  Stomach  sufficiently  healthy,  except  some  small  red  spots 
about  the  small  curvature.    Mucous  membrane  of  small  intestines  healthy. 

Case  IL — ^I.  C.  setat.  44,  sailor,  entered  the  hospital  May  28th.*  He 
was  previously  in  the  house  three  months  ago  with  cough,  and  alight  tuber- 
culous signs.  He  now  reports  that  he  kept  at  work  continuing  pretty  well 
until  May  24th,  whjsn  he  had  headache  and  dizziness  in  the  afternoon,  referred 
to  having  got  wet  in  the  rain  the  night  before;  in  the  evening  fainted,  and 
in  the  night  had  coughing  and  retching;  raised  without  pain  ^ss.  more  or 
less  of  frothy  blood;  has  had  much  cough  since,  mostly  in  the  night,  with 

*  This  ease  was  most  of  the  time  ondw  the  eare  of  Dr.  Hale. 
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scanty  expectoration  of  frothy  mucus;  cough  and  long  inspiration  have 
caused  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  across  the  chest;  has  had  no  other  pain, 
DO  chills,  nor  flushes;  but  has  perspired  considerably;  has  had  little  ap- 
petite and  much  thirst,  bowels  have  been  open  daily;  urine  high  coloured; 
feels  very  weak;  tongue  clean  for  most  part,  a  little  coated  at  roots;  pulse 
116. 

2Qtk,  Slept  better  than  out  of  house,  but  coughed  considerably  towards 
morning. 

30M.  Rested  badly  from  great  dyspncea,  which  came  on  between  nine 
and  ten  lost  night;  bathed  in  "a  sweat;  pulse  96;  mucous  rale  in  the  throat; 
amphoric  sound  in  respiration  below  left  scapula;  percussion  resonant  in 
the  same  place;  respiration  puerile  on  the  other  side;  lies  on  the  right  side, 
much  distressed  on  lying  on  the  back  or  left  side.  Half  a  pint  of  thin  mu- 
cous fluid  sputa,  frothy  on  top  and  opaque. 

ZlsL  Rested  badly  from  dyspncea,  requiring  him  to  maintain  a  stooping 
posture;  five  or  six  dejections;  pulse  132,  sitting  up;  dyspncea  now  less 
urgent;  a  highly  distinct  metallic  dnkle  heard  in  the  left  chest,  disappearing 
when  he  stoops  forward  returning  as  he  bends  back.  Just  below  the  angle 
of  the  left  scapula  strong  amphoric  respiration  with  clear  metallic  tinkle. 
In  axillary  region  sound  as  of  striking  a  brass  vessel  with  a  nail;  great 
resonance  of  the  left  chest,  both  behind  and  in  front  on  percussion.  Strongly 
puerile  respiration  in  the  right  back. 

June  \st.  Slept  half  the  night  by  intervals  sitting  up  and  stooping  forward 
No  dejection;  pulse  144;  tongue  moist,  thick  coat  on  centre,  livid;  counte- 
nance distressed,  anxious;  respiration  32,  laborious;  no  pain  when  at  rest, 
but  on  motion  sharp  pain  through  the  left  chest,  below  the  region  of  the 
heart;  speaks  only  in  a  whisper;  feet  and  ankles  cedematous;  whole  left  chest 
both  front  and  back  very  resonant;  respiration  amphoric  with  metallic  tink- 
ling loud  and  musical  in  the  whole  left  back  below  spine  of  scapula  and 
whole  left  front  from  clavicle  down^prds. 

2d!.  Slept  pretty  well  in  the  same  posture  as  last  night;  two  dejections; 
countenance  anxious;  skin  warm  with  profuse  perspiration;  pulse  144; 
tongue  white  in  centre,  livid,  moist;  respiration  30,  laborious;  voice  better 
than  yesterday;  amphoric  resonance  diminished;  metallic  tinkling  as  yester- 
day. 

Zd,  Slept  pretty  well  in  his  chair  as  before;  four  dejections  or  more;  coun- 
tenance continued  distressed;  skin  moist  but  perspiration  not  excessive;  pulse 
128;  respiration  32,  somewhat  less  laborious,  except  after  coughing;  unable 
to  lie  down  in  consequence  of  increased  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough; 
cough  not  frequent  but  paroxysms  long  and  severe;  percussion  every  where 
very  resonant  in  left  chest  except  for  a  small  space  about  spine  of  scapula, 
where  it  is  only  equal  with  the  right;  resonance  continues  to  the  very  base 
of  chest;  respiration  vesicular  but  feeble  about  spine  of  scapula;  amphoric 
in  lower  half  of  back;  natural  respiration  without  metallic  tinkle;  after  cough- 
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ing  large  apd  musical  tinkle;  in  front  no  respiration  heard  below  line  one 
inch  below  nipple,  above  that  metallic  tinkle  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  and  above  amphoric  resonance  in  natural  respiration;  in  forced  re- 
spiration metallic  tinkle  over  whole  left  chest;  no  resonance  of  voice;  iu  right 
chest  respiration  puerile. 

ith.  Slept  pretty  well  in  posture  as  for  the  last  four  nights,  except  that 
for  two  hours  near  morning  lay  down  in  bed  and  slept  on  right  side  with 
head  low.  Numerous  dejections;  countenance  less  distressed;  pulse  124; 
cough  less'difiicult  but  still  laborious;  about  Jiss.  of  adhesive  muco-purulent 
sputa;  skin  moist  and  warm;  resonance  of  left  back  less  than  for  some 
days  past,  though  still  greater  than  natural  except  about  scapula;  immedi- 
ately over  and  about  scapulae,  percussion  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  both  backs; 
on  two  lower  ribs  of  left  back  percussion  resonant  while  leaning  forward,  fiat 
on  leaning  backwards;  respiration  in  left  back  vesicular  about  scapulae  and 
for  an  inch  or  two  below,  then  amphoric  for  a  space  about  the  breadth  of 
the  hand,  inaudible  at  base;  no  resonance  or  tremor  of  voice  discovered 
either  in  back  or  aide;  metallic  tinkling  in  front  as  before:  also  in  back  after 
cough.     Sudamina  above  and  about  clavicles, 

,  ^th.  In  bed  most  of  the  night  lying  on  right  side;  slept  two  or  three  hours 
by  naps;  four  or  five  dejections;  countenance  improved;  ^\u  of  adhesive 
muco-purulent  sputa;  pulse  108;  tongue  clear  at  edges,  moist,  coated  in 
centre,  white,  general  colour  livid;  percussion  resonant  down  to  sixth 
rib  in  left  chest:  flat  immediately  below;  percussion  equal  in  both  backs 
over  scapulae,  and  for  two  fingers'  breadth  below:  below  that  much  more 
resonant  on  left  side,  down  to  last  rib,  while  leaning  forward.  When  lean* 
ing  back,  more  dull  in  the  whole  of  the  resonant  space  in  back.  Natural 
respiration  vesicular  about  scapulae,  with  sonorous  rale:  below  scapulae,  am- 
phoric resonance.  In  front,  metallic  tinkle  after  cough;  metallic  tinkle  also 
in  back.     No  resonance  of  voice  at  base  of  chest 

6M.  Slept  two  or  three  hours  during  night,  pardy  in  his  bed,  lying  on 
right  side;  partly  in  his  chair;  three  or  four  dejections;  very  weak;  pulse  120. 
Tongue  still  livid,  cleaning  at  tip  and  edges,  coated  in  centre.  In  natural 
respiration  before  fatigue,  the  only  sound  heard  in  left  front  chest  is  a  slight 
sibilous  rale.  '  In  same  respiration,  on  leaning  forward,  amphoric  resonance 
and  metallic  tinkle  heard  below  scapulae.  Cough  much  the  same:  Jiij.  of  ad** 
hesive  muco-purulent  sputa. 

1th,  In  chair  all  night ;  slept  three  hours  at  intervals ;  five  dejections; 
countenance  more  distressed;  pulse  132;  respiration  36,  more  laboured 
than  for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  Tongue  cleaner,  rather  less  livid; 
nearly  ^ii.  adhesive  sputa ;  coughs,  he  thinks,  about  once  an  hour;  per- 
cussion dull  in  back  on  lower  rib,  when  leaning  forward;  respiratiom  am- 
phoric both  in  front  and  back;   natural  breathing  unaccompanied  by  tinkle, 

8^A.  In  chair  all  night;  three  dejections.  Kept  awake  by  difficulty  of 
breathing.    Cough  less;  expectaration  about  gi.  adhesive  purulent  mucus. 
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Countenance  much  distressed;  pulse  182;  tongue  more  coated;  respiratioa 
S:^— -laboured.  Hairt  skin  and  clothing  wet  with  perspiration.  In  natural 
respiration  very  little  sound  perceived,  except  some  amphoric  resonance  and 
occasional  metallic  tinkling.  Percussion,  when  leaning  much  forward,  flat 
on  lower  rib,  resonant  above;  when  sitting  up,  flat  on  four  lower  ribs.  A 
peculiar  metallic  ringing  sound  perceived  by  ear  applied  to  sternum,  when 
the  back  is  percussed. 

9(h.  In  chair  all  night;  slept  none  till  daylight;  three  dejections.  Since 
fonr  o'clock  has  felt  easier  and  breathed  more  freely;  countenance  less  dis* 
tressed;  perspiration  copious^  skin  warm;  pplse  116;  respiration  82;  ex- 
piration and  inspiration  nearly  equal.  In  quiet  respiration  only  a  feeble 
amphoric  sound,  accompanied  with  metallic  tinkle.  Amphoric  sound  accom- 
panies the  voice,  and  also  percussion  of  the  chest.  Flatness  of  left  back  in 
erect  position,  extending  only  to  fourth  rib  from  base.  Respiration  in  back 
with  sibilant  rale  about  spine  of  scapulte,  amphoric  below.  Forced  respira- 
tion, accompanied  with  loud  amphoric  sound  and  tinkle.  Cough  less  fre- 
quent, but  severe,  causing  pain  in  left  side.  Less  than  ^bb.  of  opaque  muco- 
purulent sputa. 

lO^A.  In  chair  most  of  night;  slept  very  little,  in  consequence  of  dyspncea, 
congh  and  pain  in  chest:  one  dejection.  Tried  lying  in  bed:  was  obliged 
by  pain  and  dyspncea  to  get  up  after  ten  minutes*  trial.  Countenance  much 
distressed;  breathing  very  laborious;  respiration  40  in  a  minute;  pulse  144; 
skin  warm  and  moist ;  superficial  veins  much  distended ;  percussion  flat  in 
left  chest  below  a  line  about  an  inch  below  the  nipple,  on  slightly  leaning 
forward;  flat  below  same  level  in  back,  resonant  above.  In  natural  respira- 
tion the  only  sound  heard  is  a  sibilous  rale,  perceived  over  whole  upper  part 
of  front  left  chest;  same  amphoric  resonance  accompanying  the  voice;  has 
coughed  but  little  except  when  he  lay  down.  About  §ss.  of  thick,  opaque 
adhesive  sputa,  mostly  of  a  greenish  colour. 

11/A.  In  chair  all  night;  slept  none  from  dyspncoa;  some  pain  in  left 
chest;  two  dejections;  countenance  much  distressed;  coughs  little;  expecto- 
ration pretty  easy ;  Sii*  of  adhesive  muco-purulent  sputa;  pulse  144|;  per- 
cussion flat  below  nipple,  also  in  back  below  corresponding  line— resonant 
above;  sonorous  rale  in  whole  front  chest.  No  other  sotnd  in  natural 
breathing.  Amphoric  resonance  in  back,  feeble  in  natural  breathing,  loud 
and  musical  after  cough.    After  speaking,  metallic  tinkling  in  front. 

I2th*  Lay  on  couch  all  night  without  having  head  much  raised.  Could 
lie  on  left  side  as  well  as  right,  the  first  time  for  several  weeks.  Rested 
very  well,  but  did  not  sleep  much;  one  dejection;  respiration  36,  somewhat 
laboured,  but  less  so  than  for  several  days  past  Countenance  less  distressed; 
pulse,  after  waking,  108;  tongue  much  less  livid,  moist,  with  a  broken  coat 
in  centre.  Percussion  of  left  chest  (still  lying  on  left  side)  quite  resonant, 
except  at  most  dependent  part  of  side,  where  it  is  flat.  In  natural  respira- 
tbn,  the  only  sound  heard  is  sibilant  rale  both  in  front  and  back.    Forced 
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respiration,  either  by  speaking  or  other  efibrt,  amphorie.  Conghed  but 
little;  leas  than  Si.  adhesive,  white,  frothy,  mucous  sputa.  Immediately  after 
rising,  loud,  ringing,  amphoric  resonaace  in  respiration,  and  especially  in 
cough,  heard  both  in  back  and  front.  Limit  of  flat  sound  on  sitting,  on  a 
line  an  inch  below  the  nipple.  Same  metallic  ringing  sound  on  percussion 
of  chest  as  before. 

13M.  In  eiect  posture  most  of  night;  slept  little  from  dyspncea;  three  de* 
jections.  Dischai^  from  bowels  thin  and  watery;  countenance  moderately 
distressed;  perspiration  not  excessive;  pulse  116,  tolerably  fiiU;  respiration 
36,  high,  laborious.  In  erect  position,  resonance  on  percussion  extends  down 
to  one  finger's  breadth  below  nipple.  Below  this  line,  intercostal  spaces  on 
a  level  with  ribs;  above,  intercostal  spaces  projecting,  resonant.  In  ordinary 
respiration,  amphoric  resonance  loud  and  distinct  in  upper  part  of  chest  A 
ringing  sound,  on  percussion,  as  before.  No  metallic  tinkling  heard.  Ab* 
domen  full,  moderately  resonant. 

14/A.  Slept  very  well,  lying  down,  on  either  side;  four  dejections.  Coun* 
tenance  less  distressed;  feels  better;  pulse  106;  respiration  36,  moderately 
laboured.  Inspiration  and  expiration  nearly  equal.  Percussion  flat  below 
line,  a  finger's  breadth  below  nipple,  resonant  above.  Same  ringing  sound 
as  before,  on  percussion.  Sounds  of  fluid  readily  distinguishable  on  snc« 
cussion,  heard  with  ear  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  chest.  Moderate  am* 
phoric  resonance  in  ordinary  respiration.  Two  sides  of  chest  nearly  equal 
on  measurement;  leA  mamma  more  prominent  to  the  eye  than  right,  inter- 
costal spaces  protruding  slighdy.  Ailer  some  fatigue,  amphoric  resonuice, 
ringing.     Ribs  of  left  chest  scarcely  raised  in  respiration. 

\hih.  Slept  pretty  well,  mostly  in  sitting  posture;  three  dejections.  Breath* 
ing  more  difficult  when  he  attempted  to  lie  down.  Countenance  anxious  and 
distressed;  skin  quite  cool,  wet  with  perspiration;  large  sudamina  about 
clavicles;  respiration  36,  laborious.  Inspiration  quicker  than  expiration* 
Cough  little.  Percussion  about  spines  of  scapulas  still  equal  on  both  sides. 
Ordinary  respiration  amphoric  and  ringing;  when  a  little  forced,  voice  and 
percussion  ringing  as  before.  Sound  of  flnid  on  succussion  heard  at  distance 
of  several  feet. 

16/A.  Slept %one  in  night;  was  in  sitting  posture  a  part  of  the  night,  and 
in  recumbent  a  part;  breathing  with  equal  ease  in  both;  two  dejections.  Feels 
a  little  better;  pulse  1 12;  respiration  82,  somewhat  laboured;  expiration  and 
inspiration  nearly  equal.  Tongue  moist,  clean;  perspiration  profose;  skin 
warm;  sudamina  about  clavicles;  coughed  none.  Does  not  know  cause  of 
wakefulness;  thinks  it  vi'as  not  difliculty  of  breathing.  Lying  on  back,  with 
shoulders  elevated,  whole  left  front  resonant.  In  same  position,  percussion 
fiat  below  axilla.  Ringing  sound  on  percussion  not  perceived  in  this  po» 
sitio»— percussion  being  on  same  side  with  face.  Respiration  simply  am* 
jphoric  in  ordinary  breathing,  rhiging  on  speaking. 

i7/A.  Slept  mott  of  night  in  sitting  posture  and  recnmbeat^  lying  on  beck 
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or  ri^t  tide.  Countenance  much  distressed;  respiration  quite  laborious; 
inspirations  quick;  pulse  112.  Tongue  moist,  slight  coat  on  lobes,  very 
slightly  livid;  skin  cool  and  moist.  Pain  near  left  nipple  if  he  lies  on  lelt 
side;  no  pain  when  at  rest  in  any  other  position.  Very  little  cough*  §ii.  frothy 
mnoous  sputa.  Line  of  flat  sound  level  with  nipple;  respiration  in  right 
chest  loud  and  coarse.  Sounds  in  left  chest  as  before.  Ringing  sound  on 
percussion  perceptible  when  percussion  is  on  same  surface  with  ear,  in  erect 
position. 

18^A.,  At  six  and  a  half  a.  h.  found  patient  lying  on  back  with  shoulders 
raised,,  breathing  quick  and  with  tracheal  rale.  Eyes  closed,  pulse  very 
small  and  feeble;  extremities  cold.    Died  soon  after. 

Autopsy^  eight  hours  post  mortem.  Body  not  much  emaciated,  skin  lividf 
lower  extremities  codematous. 

Left  chest  quite  resonant  to  a  line  with  axilla,  flat  behind  this  line.  Right 
side  dull  over  whole  space  b^ow  pectoral  muscles.  The  air  rushed  out  from 
a  perforation  on  left  side,  as  detailed  in  Experiment  L  Left  pleura  univer* 
sally  inflamed,  mostly  red  and  roughened,  and  lined  with  a  soft,  bluish-white 
fiilse  membrane  of  variable  thickness,  separable  in  some  places  into  layers, 
containing  about  five  pints  of  thin,  purulent,  inodorous  liquid,  with  coarse 
masses  of  lymph  lying  loose  in  the  depending  parts.  Left  lung  collapsed 
very  small,  fleshy,  bluish-black,  pressed  against  spine  and  ribs,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  air,  having  a  coat  of  lymph,  and  adhering  behind  superiorly. 
A  rounded  fistulous  opening  was  found,  half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  situated 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  lobe,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  its  sum* 
mil.  Through  this  orifice  air  issued,  if  blown  into  the  trachea,  and  a  probe 
pressed  upwards  entered  a  large  bronchus.  This  opening  communicated 
immediately  with  a  superficial  cavity  an  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
which  contained  a  whitish,  friable,  opaque  substance.  No  other  cavity  was 
found,  but  small  tubercles  and  gray  granulations  in  various  parts  of  this  lung. 
The  bronchi  contained  bloody  fluid,  were  pale,  thin  and  polished^  excepting 
that  which  led  to  the  cavity,  and  which  was  thickened,  diirker  and  less 
polished. 

Right  lung  universally  adherent  by  pale,  soft,  friable,  recent  membrane, 
forming  bands  below,  some  of  them  an  inch  long,  among  which  were  cavi- 
ties, containing  Jviii.  of  reddish  fluid.  This  lung  contained  many  tubescles, 
and  a  cavity  an  inch  long  at  its  apex. 

In  front  of  the  neck  was  a  tumour,  occasioned  by  an  abscess  situated  be* 
tween  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  containing  Sss.  of  pus,  with  a  lining  of  tuber* 
culous  looking  matter. 

Pericardium  pushed  to  the  right  side,  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  beyond 
the  median  line.  Heart  healthy,  except  perhaps  Might  hypertrophy  of  left 
ventricle,  which  measured  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  base,  and  five- 
sixteenths  at  apex.     Weight,  nine  and  a  half  ounces. 

Liver  somewhat  enlarged,  rather  dark,  pushed  down  within  an  inch  or  two 
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of  the  nrobilicuB.   Small  intestines  tii^rculous,  especially  on  Payer's  platetf 
towards  the  end  of  the  ilium,  but  no  ulcers.    Other  viscera  mostly  nataral. 

Case  III.— •A.  C,  a  young  gentleman  aged  twenty,  called  me  to  visit  him 
June  28ih,  having  just  returned  from  a  journey  to  the  south.  He  reported 
that  two  years  previously  he  had  had  a  **lung  fever/*  since  which  time  his 
health  has  not  been  good.  Last  summer  he  was  troubled  with  slight  pains 
in  the  chest,  emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  and  some  hectic  symptoms,  bat 
does  not  recollect  much  cough.  Being  considered  phthisical  by  his  phy- 
sician, he  had  been  advised  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  southern  states.  My 
first  visit  was  made  to  him  on  the  second  day  after  his  return,  and  one  day 
before  his  death.  I  found  him  thin  and  feeble,  barely  able  to  sit  up,  with  a 
hot  skin  and  circumscribed  redness  on  his  cheek.  DyspnoBS  by  no  means 
urgent,  decubiture  dorsal,  pain  and  stricture  across  both  hypochondria,  and 
none  felt  elsewhere :  pulse  80.  Left  chest  tympanitic,  respiration  inaudible; 
a  slight  metallic  tinkle  heard  singly  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration.  Pulsa* 
tions  of  heart  feeble  in  cardiac  region,  stronger  on  right  side.  On  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  without  any  great  aggravation  of  dyspncea  or  distress,  he  became 
much  prostrated,  with  a  small,  irregular  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and  diminished 
sensibility,  and  died  on  the  succeeding  night.  By  his  own  testimony 
and  that  of  his  friends,  his  cough  had  been  slight,  and  the  dyspncea  at  no 
time  urgent. 

Jititopsy^  sixteen  hoars  after  death.  The  whole  anterior  chest  resonant, 
the  left  tympanitic.  On  perforating  the  left  chest  through  water,  great 
quantities  of  air  escaped.  [See  experiment  I.]  The  quantity  of  sero^puru- 
lent  fluid  was  not  estimated,  water  having  been  thrown  into  the  chest  for  the 
sake  of  the  experiment.  The  left  Inng  was  adherent  superiorly  and  posie- 
riorly,  and  had  tubercles  and  cavities  in  its  upper  lobe.  The  lower  part  of 
the  same  lobe  was  indurated  by  tuberculous  infiltration,  and  had  about  the 
colour  of  gray  hepatization.  No  communication  between  the  bronchia  and 
chest  was  detected  except  those  produced  in  the  cavities  torn  in  the  separa* 
tion.  Right  lung  healthy,  excepting  a  few  tuberculous  lumps  in  its  upper 
lobe.  The  heart  was  very  small  and  flaccid,  and  was  pushed  almost  wholly 
into  the  right  chest.  Mitral  valves  somewhat  thickened  at  their  roots  with 
slight  vegetation.  Liver  depressed,  dark  purple,  flaccid.  Gall  bladder 
healthy. 

I  consider  the  last  case  as  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  great  dyspnoea 
or  distress,  afteg  the  signs  of  pneumothorax  were  so  distinct  as  to  lead  to  an 
unequivocal  diagnosis  of  that  disease. 

Experiment  L  Previously  to  the  autopsies  of  the  patients  who  were  the 
suljgeciB  of  Cases  L  and  IL,  a  glass  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  was  pressed 
into  close  contact  with  the  chest,  so  as  to  hold  water.  Some  ounces  of  that 
fluid  were  poured  in,  and  a  perforation  was  made  through  it,  into  the  cavity 
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of  the  chest  on  the  distended  side.  Immediately  a  large  tolame  of  air 
escaped  from  the  chest,  bubbling  upwards  through  the  water..  In  the  third 
case,  no  cylinder  being  at  hand,  a  superficial  cavity  was  made  out  of  the 
dissected  integuments  of  the  chest,  and  filled  with  water.  Through  this 
water  a  perforation  of  the  chest  was  made  on  the  left  anterior  surface.  The 
air  rushed  out,  producing  strong  ebullition,  as  in  the  former  cases.  The  ex- 
periment was  then  repeated  on  the  right  side,  and  the  perforation  made 
through  water  as  before.  No  air  in  this  instance  escaped,  but  the  water  was 
immediately  sucked  into  the  chest  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Experiment  XL— -Artificial  respiration  was  produced  in  the  body  of  the 
subject  of  Case  II.,  by  inflating  the  lungs  through  the  trachea,  and  expelling 
the  air  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  At  each  inflation,  a  most  distinct, 
dear  and  abundant  metallic  tinkling  was  produced,  accompanied  with  more 
Off  less  amphoric  sound,  and  could  be  sustained  ad  libitum  by  repeating  Ae 
inflatioa.  The  sound  was  recognised  by  several  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  hospital,*  as  being  the  same  which  had  existed  during  the 
patient's  Ufe. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  patient 
in  Case  III.  It  produced  amphoric  sound,  but  no  tinkling.  The  latter 
symptom,  it  will  be  observed,  was  but  feebly  perceptible  in  examinations 
during  life. 

ExPEBiMENT  III.  Through  an  aperture  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  in 
the  subject  of  Case  II.,  a  catheter  was  introduced  and  air  blown  through  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ieft  pleura.  While  the  end  of  the  catheter  was  above 
the  level  of  the  fluid,  a  strong  amphoric  buzzing  was  communicated  to  the 
ear  of  an  observer  in  contact  with  the  chest.  But  when  the  end  of  the  in- 
strument was  pushed  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  latter  made  to 
bubble  by  contmuing  the  inflation,  an  exquisite  metallic  tinkling  was  heard 
at  the  explosion  of  each  bubble,  resembling,  as  it  had  done  in  life,  the  sound 
of  a  little  bell  or  musical  wire.  In  the  subject  of  Case  III.  this  experiment 
was  repeated,  and  varied  by  pouring  into  the  chest  different  quantities  of 
water.  When  a  few  ounces  only  were  present,  metallic  tinkling  was  uni- 
formly produced,  but  when  two  quarts  or  more  were  introduced,  a  bubbling 
only  was  heard,  without  metallic  resonance.  Similar  results  were  also  ob- 
tained by  pouring  a  small  stream,  or  letting  faU  drops  of  water  from  above, 
upon  the  Uquid  in  the  chest. 

Experiment  IV.  Succussion  and  percussion  were  both  found  to  produce 
the  same  metallic  sounds  in  the  dead  body  as  during  life  in  Case  II.  Me- 
tallic sounds  elicited  by  percussion  ^somewhat  resemble  those  occasionally 
yielded  by  the  heart,  and,  as  has  been  observed  by  Bouillaud,  these  may  be 
imitated  by  percussing  the  back  of  the  hand  pressed  closely  upon  the  ear,  or 

s  AmoDg  the  gentlemen  present  were  Drs.  Hale,  Strong,  Bowditeh  and  Sargent 
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by  closing  both  ears  with  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  walking  on  a  carpet 
in  a  still  room. 

ExPRRiMENT  V.  In  tlie  body  of  a  person  recently  dead  from  accident, 
having  no  pneumothorax,  a  repetition  was  made  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
trials.  Air  and  water  were  forced  into  the  chest,  the  former  so  as  to  distend 
the  cavity  and  render  percussion  quiie  resonant.  Ebultition  of  the  fluid  was 
then  produced  by  blowing  through  a  tube  inserted  between  the  ribs  and 
pushed  below  the  surface.  The  only  result  was  a  bubbling  noise,  having 
not  the  slightest  metallic  character.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  nearly 
a  repetition  of  Magendie's  experiment,  and  it  probably  failed  to  produce 
metallic  sound  for  the  same  reason  as  in  that  case,  viz.  that  the  patient  was 
not  pneumothoracic. 

ExpsRUiBNT  VI.  A  bladder,  and  afterwards  a  stomach,  each  containing  a 
few  ounces  of  water,  were  inflated  until  thoroughly  distended.  Whenever 
the  inflating  tube  was  pushed  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  infla- 
tion continued  so  as  to  produce  bubbles,  a  sharp  tinkling  was  heard  upon  the 
explosion  of  every  bubble,  by  the  ear  applied  as  in  ausculting  to  the  outside 
of  the  bladder.  In  this  experiment  the  sound  becomes  more  exquisitely 
metallic,  in  proportion  as  the  tension  of  the  bladder  is  increased  by  farther 
inflation.  Succussion  of  the  bladder  produces  a  similar  efiect  It  is  necessary 
that  a  recent  bladder  should  be  used,  the  texture  and  elasticity  of  which  are 
not  altered  by  drying.  When  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  also  when  no  water  is  present  in  the  bladder,  an  intense  am- 
phoric sound  is  produced  during  inflation;  and  if  saliva  or  other  liquid,  in 
small  quantities,  is  blown  through  the  inflating  tube,  a  more  feeble,  or  sub* 
metallic  tinkling  is  produced. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  and  cases,  we  may  infer  that  the  following 
agencies  are  concerned  in  producing  metallic  sounds  of  the  chest. 

1.  There  must  be  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  preternaturally  sus- 
ceptible of  vibration.  This  takes  place  when  the  pleura  is  pathologically 
distended,  so  as  to  overcome  the  obtuse  or  muffling  effect  of  the  contiguous 
soft  organs,  such  as  the  lung,  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles.  Some  time 
is  probably  necessary  to  prepare  the  parts  for  this  pathological  resonance, 
since  it  fails  to  appear  po9t  mortem  in  healthy  chests  submitted  to  experi- 
ment.  It  should  be  added  that  when  metallic  sounds  appear  in  simple 
phthisis,  there  are  cavities  of  the  lungs,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  a  state  of 
tubercular  induraUon. 

2.  The  immediate  or  exciting  cause«f  metallic  tinkling,  is  a  forcible  or 
sudden  disturbance  of  the  liquid  in  a  vibrating  cavity  like  that  described. 
The  explosion  of  bubbles  of  air  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  ap* 
pears  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of  such  a  disturbance;  but  it  may  also 
take  place  when  a  part  of  the  liquid  is  thrown  upward  in  the  act  of  cough- 
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ing  and  fails  baclc  upon  the  remainder.    The  same  occnrs  in  snccussiou 
of  the  chest. 

3.  The  vibrations  which  yield  metallic  tinkling  are  transmitted  from  the- 
liquid  to  the  solid  parieteSf  and  thence  directly  to  the  ear,  without  any.  ne* 
cessary  agency  of  an  echo,  or  reverberation  of  air  in  the  cavity.  This  i» 
shown  particularly  by  the  experiment  of  the  bowl,  page  48. 

4.  A  minor,  or  wbmetalUc  tinkling,  having  no  musical  resonance,  may 
be  produced  by  slight  impulses  given  to  the  air  in  the  cavity,  such  as  the 
breaking  of  bubbles  of  mucus  at  orifices  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

5.  Amphoric  resonance  is  produced  by  reverberations  of  the  air  in  a  vi« 
brating  cavity,  without  sonific  impulse  of  the  liquid.  The  same  is  true  of 
metallic  modifications  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  cough  when  there  is  no 
tinkling.  Metallic  percussion  seems  also  to  depend  upon  the  vibrations  of 
air  independently  of  liquid,  and  may  be  produced  in  some  other  cases  when 
we  strike  upon  a  tense  cavity  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  confined* 

BoBton,  Sept.  1838. 


Art.  VI.     Surgical  Clinic.    By  N.  R«  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Transylvania  University. 

Gasb  I.  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gfand.— August  21,  1896,  my 
friend.  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond,  Sen.,  requested  me  to  examine  a  tumor  on  the  face 
of  Miss  Bryan,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Bryan  of  Baltimore  county.  It 
was  located  between  the  left  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  in  the  precise 
situation  of  the  parotid  gland.  It  presented  an  abrupt  eminence,  something 
in  form  like  a  pointing  phlegmon— its  base  not  broad.  The  tumour  was 
hard,  occasionally  affected  with  lancinating  pains,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
It  very  much  disfigured  the  patient,  and  was  stated  to  be  increasing  in  a  de» 
gree  which  caused  much  anxiety. 

Both  myself  and  Dr.  Bond  wei^  inclined  to  regard  the  tumour  as  one  which 
had  originated  in  a  lymphatic  ganglion  lying  on  the  parotid,  although  we 
could  not  well  define  its  base  and  extent  in  the  direction  of  the  zygomatic 
fossa.  The  history  of  the  case  in  our  view  justified  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  part  diseased,  and  I  accordingly  undertook  it* 

In  the  presence  of  several  of  my  pupils,  August  25,  1836, 1  commenced 
the  operation  by  making  a  vertical  incision  from  the  zygoma  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw;  and,  deepening  it,  laid  bare  the  external  aspect  of  the  tumour.  On 
•endeavouring  to  define  its  lateral  limits  with  the  knife,  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  had  to  deal  with  the  entire  parotid,  and  proceeded  accordingly.  The  dis- 
ease affecting  the  organ  had,  in  regard  to  consistence  and  form,  distinguished 
itself  from  the  surrounding  parts.    It  was  much  more  globular  than  the 
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healthy  gland-^had  a  more  distinct  envelop  of  cellular  tiasae— and  had 
receded  in  a  degree  from  its  confined  situation.  Penetrating  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tumour  near  its  surface,  I  soon  traced  out  the  facial  nerre  (portio 
dura)  and  separated  it  from  the  tumour  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  then 
doubted  whether  to  attempt  to  disengage  the  tumour  from  beneath  the  nenre, 
or  to  divide  the  latter.  Anticipating  great  embarrassment  in  the  ezecittimi 
of  the  first  plan,  and  fearing  that  serious  irritation  would  be  necessarily  in- 
flicted upon  the  nerve,  I  at  once  divided  it.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  on  that  side  instantly  resulted. 

I  then  cautiously  proceeded  with  the  dissection  of  the  tumour.  Penetrating 
between  its  diseased  lobules  on  every  side  were  occasional  bands  of  cellular 
tissue.  These  I  divided  with  great  caution,  as  I  expected  to  find  9ome  of 
them  involving  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  which  emanate  from  the 
parotid.  Thrusting  the  index  of  my  left  hand  beneath  the  tumour,  I  made 
them  successively  turn  over  its  extremity;  and  carefully  feeling  for  pulsation, 
I  effected  their  division,  sometimes  with  the  knife,  but  more  generally  with 
a  very  narrow  probe-pointed  bistoury.  When  I  felt  pulsation  1  endeavoured 
to  effect  the  laceration  of  the  band  with  the  finger,  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 
Thus  I  proceeded  till  I  had  insulated  the  tumour  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
band  attaching  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  diseased  mass  to  the  deep 
.temporal  region.  Occasionally  there  had  sprung  a  small  artery,  but  not 
furnishing  sufiicient  blood  to  embarrass  the  operation.  I  now  divided  the 
last  band  which  attached  the  tumour,  and  a  single  artery  sprung  with  conside- 
rable impetuosity.  This  I  secured  without  difficulty  with  the  tenaculum. 
Had  T  felt  any  considerable  pulsation  in  it  I  should  have  included  the  whole 
band  in  a  ligature  before  eflecting  its  separation. 

The  tumour  being  now  removed,  I  explored  the  cavity  from  which  it  had 
been  taken.  This  extended  quite  to  the  styloid  process;  and  the  muscles 
arising  from  that  point  were  seen  with  perfect  distinctness.  Not  a  vestige 
of  any  thing  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  parotid  gland  could  be  seen  in 
the  space  usually  occupied  by  it.  Probably,  however,  that  small  process  of 
the  gland  which  extends  forward  on  the  cheek,  termed  socia  parotidis,  was 
left;  but  in  the  incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  tumour  I  did  not  dis- 
tinguish it  or  the  duct  of  Steno.  The  tumour  is  in  my  possession,  and  is  of 
the  size  of  a  very  large  hickory  nut. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation  with  much  fortitude.  The  wound  was 
dressed  lightly  with  lint  and  bandage.  Inflammation  to  some  extent  arose, 
and  some  embarrassment  of  deglutition  and  respiration  resulted.  A  common 
cataplasm  was  applied;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  abated.  Cicatrization  was  effected  in  a  few  days,  and  all  morbid 
sttflTerancc  ceased.  The  face,  however,  remained  paralysed;  and  the  eye' 
suflered  in  some  degree  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  close  it.  I  saiir 
this  young  lady  some  months  after  her  recovery;  and,  at  that  timCy  the 
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eicatriz  remained  healthy,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  face  had  decidedly  di- 
minished. 

The  extirpation  of  the  gland  in  this  case  I  accomplished  with  much 
greater  ease  than  I  had  expected.  The  small  amount  of  haemorrhage  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  reader  with  some  surprise.  It  is  to  he  accounted  for,  in  my 
opinion,  hy  presuming  the  ohliteration  of  many  of  the  vessels  by  the  en- 
largement and  morbid  hardness  of  the' gland;  also  by  its  displacement,  in 
consequence  of  which  traction  was  made  on  the  vessels  issuing  from  it. 

This  case  furnishes  facts  which  will  aid  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
anatomists  and  surgeons  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  the  extirpation  of  this 
gland.  The  former,  even  at  the  present  day,  observing  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  dissecting  the  healthy  gland,  often  declare  its  removal  impossible. 
Surgeons,  however,  report  numerous  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
unquestionably  performed.  I  have  seeix  the  operation  performed  with  suc- 
cess by  Professor  M'Clellan  of  Philadelphia;  and  in  that  case  also  the  hae- 
morrhage was  trifling,  and  from  but  a  single  vessel.  The  gland  has  also 
been  removed  by  the  late  Professor  Davidge  of  this  city — ^by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor N.  Smith — by  Professor  Dudley,  and,  I  believe,  by  several  others  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  by  numerous  surgeons  abroad. 

The  feasibility  of  the  operation  in  these  cases  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
explained  by  the  facts  furnished  in  the  above  instance.  The  tumor  in  its 
growth  had  assumed  a  harder  consistence  than  natural,  without  having  im- 
parted disease  to  the  surrounding  parts.  It  was  therefore  better  defined  than 
the  healthy  organ.  It  had  also  become  spheroidal;  and,  from  its  size  and 
hardness  had  necessarily  receded  from  its  confined  situation.  Its  extirpation 
was  therefore  undoubtedly  far  easier  than  would  be  that  of  a  healthy  gland; 
and,  because  of  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  from  causes  named  above, 
attended  with  far  less  haemorrhage. 

Cask  II.  DiviHon  of  the  Tendo  JlchUliB  for  the  cure  of  jClvb  Foot.— 
Mareh  21,  1835,  I  was  called  to  the  infant  child  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hamner  of  this  city.  The  litde  patient,  then  but  three  weeks  of  age,  was 
bom  with  the  distortion  of  the  left  foot,  termed  *'  club-foot;"  or  in  this  in- 
stance with  more  propriety  termed  "  pes  equina,"  or  '*  horse-foot."  The 
inclination  of  the  foot  inward  was  very  strong,  and  with  difficulty  resisted  by 
the  hand.  When  it  was  firmly  seized  and  turned  outwards,  so  as  in  some 
measure  to  assume  its  natural  attitude,  the  tendo  Achillis  became  exceedingly 
tense;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  the  foot  would  become  ex- 
tended on  the  leg  by  the  resistance  of  the  tendon,  so  that  the  instep  was 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  shin.  It  could  be  flexed,  however,  in  a  greater 
degree  when  the  leg  was  flexed  on  the  thigh,  showing  clearly  that  there 
existed  nothing  to  hinder  flexion  but  the  resistance  of  the  tendon. 

The  case  had  been  previously  seen  by  my  friend  Dr.  M.  Baer,  who  gave 
some  judicious  directions  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  management  of  the 
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case.  On  its  coming  into  my  hands  I  also  resorted  to  the  usaal  mechanism 
employed  in  such  cases.  I  directed  persevering  efforts  to  be  made  with  the 
hand  to  flex  the  foot  and  thus  elongate  the  tendon,  and  also  to  abduct  it.  I 
even  made  a  plaster  cast  of  the  limb,  holding  it  as  firmly  as  possible  in  a 
natural  attitude;  and,  on  the  cast  thus  procured,  shaped  a  splint,  which 
was  worn  for  a  considerable  time.  I  had  about  this  time  seen,  in  a  number 
of  Professor  Gedding's  Archives,  an  account  of  Stromeyer*8  operation  of 
dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  suggested  the  operation  to  the  parents;  but 
as  the  expedient  was  new,  and  had  never  then  been  performed  in  this 
country,  it  was  determined  not  to  resort  to  it  till  other  means  failed. 

Those  means,  however,  did  fail,  and  I  declared  for  the  operation.  The 
father  being  a  gentleman  of  superior  intelligence  and  decision,  I  made  him 
fully  acquainted  with  my  views.  On  carefully  examining  the  member  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  resistance  to  flexion  and  permanent  abduction 
of  the  foot  was  wholly  ou  the  part  of  the  tendon,  and  promptly  acquiesced 
in  the  proposition. 

I  performed  the  operation,  August  3,  1835,  in  a  metliod  I  believe  some- 
what different  from  the  mode  usually  adopted.  The  leg  being  firmly  held, 
the  foot  was  strongly  abducted  and  flexed  so  as  to  render  the  tendon  very 
tense.  I  then,  with  my  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  rendered  the 
integuments  tense  over  the  tendon,  and  with  a  scalpel  divided  them  down  to 
the  tendon,  and  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  One  stroke  of  the  knife  com- 
pletely exposed  the  silvery  surface  of  the  tendon;  and  then,  drawing  the 
integuments  firmly  to  each  side,  I  easily  insinuated  a  small  director  beneath 
it,  and  with  the  greatest  care  carried  it  through.  Placing  the  point  of  the 
knife  in  the  groove  of  the  director,  the  edge  presenting  upward,  I  caused  it 
to  glide  along  the  groove,  and  divided  the  tendon  at  one  stroke.  Its  extre- 
mities sprung  apart  like  those  of  a  divided  bowstring,  and  the  foot,  instantly 
yielding  to  the  force  which  was  being  exercised  upon  it,  became  flexed 
at  once.     Nor  did  it  require  now  the  least  force  to  maintain  the  abduction. 

I  now  immediately  closed  the  wound  with  adhesive  strips  and  a  roller, 
using  no  other  support  whatever,  not  doubting  thai  continuity  would  be  es- 
tablished notwithstanding  some  motion,  though  Stromeyer  and  others  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  use  a  splint  or  boot. 

I  dressed  the  wound  on  the  fourth  day,  and  found  that  union  had 
taken  place  by  the  first  intention.  The  child  scarcely  suffered  a  moment's 
pain  after  the  operation — not  even  during  the  dressings;  and  the  parts  were 
soon  restored  to  a  state  of  soundness.  I  now  found  that  the  tendons  which 
antagonised  the  tendo  Achillis  were  rapidly  restoring  the  rectitude  of  the 
foot.  I  therefore  left  the  case  entirely  to  the  natural  action  of  the  muscles. 
When  the  child  began  to  walk,  which  she  did  at  the  usual  period,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  her  tread  fairly  and  firmly  on  the  sole,  there  being  no  ap- 
pearance of  deformity  except  that  the  foot  was  a  little  shorter  than  the  other, 
and  that  there  was  a  little  inclination  of  the  toe  inward.     To  correct  this  last, 
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1  subsequently  caused  the  patient  to  wear  a  spring  boot.  The  following  note, 
which  I  have  this  day  received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Hamner,  will  show  the 
present  condition  of  the  foot. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith.  My  dear  sir — In  reply  to  your  note  relative  to  the 
operation  on  my  little  daughter  three  years  since,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  operation  is  complete.  She  walks 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  limp,  and  seems  to  have  equal  strength 
and  agility  in  the  limb  on  which  the  operation  was  performed  as  in  the  other. 
The  only  indication  which  appears,  of  any  thing  like  malposition  having 
afflicted  her,  is  a  very  slight  inclination  of  the  toes  inward,  which,  however, 
does  not  inconvenience  her  at  all. 

Yours,  with  a  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to  your  skill  and  kindness, 

JAMES  G.  HAMNER. 

BuUimare,  September  12th,  1838. 

I  have  thus  long  delayed  reporting  the  above  case  in  order  that  its  result 
might  be  fully  determined.  I  have  since  operated  in  another  case  which 
is  doing  well,  and  which  I  shall  report  at  a  future  period. 

Case  III.  Paracentesis  Vesicae  for  relief  of  suppression  caused  by  rup^ 
ture  of  the  Urethra.  November  27,  1837, 1  was  requested  by  my  friend, 
Dr.  M.  Baer,  to  see  the  child  of  Mrs.  Hardy,  of  Pratt  street,  a  lad  of  7  years. 
He  had  that  day  fallen  astride  upon  the  margin  of  an  open  barrel,  and  had 
received  a  severe  contusion  in  the  perinsum  by  the  sharp  margin  of  the 
staves.  The  injury  was  directly  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and, 
consequently,  upon  that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  membranous  portion 
penetrates  the  bulb.  The  skin  had  suffered  no  wound,  but  the  extravasation 
and  hard  tumefaction  which  had  promptly  resulted,  gave  evidence  that  parts 
beneath  the  integuments  had  been  divided.  A  more  distressing  and  conclu- 
sive proof  of  this  had  occurred  soon  af\er  the  injury; — complete  suppression 
of  urine  had  resulted,  though  the  desire  to  void  it  was  urgent,  and  the  efforts 
frequently  repeated.  Dr.  Baer  first  saw  the  case,  not  long  af\er  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident,  and  attempted  to  pass  the  catheter.  The  nature  of 
the  injury,  however,  had  rendered  his  efforts  unavailing.  On  my  being 
called,  I  also  attempted  the  introduction  of  a  catheter;  but,  although  I  used 
instruments  varying  in  size  and  form,  and  practised  gently  every  variety  of 
manipulation  which  promised  success,  I  failed  to  reach  the  bladder.  Blood 
flowed  from  the  instrument  whenever  it  reached  the  part,  and  its  point 
appeared  then  to  be  engaged  in  a  lacerated  wound.  The  condition  of  things 
was  plain  enough ; — the  urethra  had  been  divided — blood  had  accumulated 
in  the  wound,  and  this  had  been  followed  by  urine,  which,  being  injected 
with  some  force  into  the  parts,  had  been  imbibed  by  the  cellular  tissue. 

As  but  a  few  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  injur}*',  and  as  the> 
bladder  was  not  suffering  a  severe  degree  of  distension,  we  resolved  to  delay 
further  manual  interference,  and  resort  to  measures  calculated  to  obviate 
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irritation  and  inflammation.    Venesection  was  performed,  an  aperient  and 
warm  fomentation  directed,  and,  at  nightt  an  anodyne. 

We  saw  the  patient  next  morning,  and  rather  unexpectedly  found  him 
partially  relieved.  Urine  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  voided  in  small 
quantities  and  slowly ;  the  bladder  was  rather  less  distended  than  the  evening 
before,  and  tlie  febrile  excitement  was  not  excessive.  We,  therefore*  still 
delayed,  afier  having  made  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  pass  the  catheter. 

The  next  day,  29th,  owing  to  indisposition,  I  did  not  see  the  patient,  and 
the  morning  following  Dr.  Baer  called  to  inform  me  that  the  suppression 
had  become  complete,  and  that  the  symptoms  had  assumed  so  urgent  a 
character  as  to  demand  immediate  manual  interference.  I  visited  him  im- 
mediately, but  Dr.  B.  being  occupied  with  an  important  engagement,  could 
not  accompany  me.  I  found  the  patient  in  a  most  perilous  and  distressing 
extremity.  The  tumid  bladder  was  distinctly  felt  above  the  pubes,  and  was 
hard ;  there  existed  high  febrile  excitement  and  extreme  restlessness,  and, 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  violent  spasms  of  the  bladder  and 
abdominal  muscles  occurred,  during  which  there  was  an  agony  of  suffering. 
On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  I  distinctly  felt  the  bas-fond  of  the 
bladder  pressing  firmly  upon  that  intestine  and  downward  upon  the  perinseum. 
The  case  had  now  manifestly  reached  a  point  which  brooked  no  further  , 
delay,  and  I  again  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  passage  of  a  catheter. 

There  was  now  no  alternative  but  an  operation;  but  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment  whether  to  cut  open  the  lacerated  urethra,  search  for  the  wound  in 
that  duct,  and  thus  introduce  the  catheter,  or  to  perform  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  bladder  without  regard  to  the  injured  urethra.     Had  there  been 
any  considerable  tumor  in  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  indicating  the  lodge- 
ment there  of  blood  and  urine  in  quantity,  and  that  giving  rise  to  high 
inflammation,  I  should  have  incised  the  part  immediately.     But  the  tumor 
was  circumscribed  and  small,  nor  was  any  fluctuation  to  be  discovered ;  no 
circumstance,  indeed,  which  demanded  an  incision  but  the  suppression  of 
urine,  and  this  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  the  retaining 
muscles.     The  facility  with  which  I  felt  the  tumor  of  the  bladder  from  the 
rectum  pressing  into  the  perinseum,  and  the  small  depth  of  parts  in  that 
region  in  a  boy  of  that  age,  suggested  the  tapping  of  the  bladder  througii 
that  part,  a  method  which  in  all  cases  is  preferred  by  some  eminent  surgeons. 
The  operation  of  cutting  for  the  urethra  would  have  been  a  much  more 
diflicult  process,  and  would  have  required  assistance  which  I  could  not  at 
that  moment  command.     I  was  so  apprehensive  of  mischief  from  further 
delay  that  I  resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  with  no  other  aid  but  that  of  the 
mother. 

I  placed  the  patient  on  his  back  upon  the  margin  of  the  bed;  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  resolution,  held  him  firmly ;  I  introduced  the  left  index  into  the 
rectum,  and,  seizing  a  small,  straight  bistoury,  I  pierced  the  integuments  at 
the  centre  of  the  line  in  which  the  incision  is  made  in  lithotomy.    I  theni 
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giving  the  instrument  a  general  guidance  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum, 
atruck  for  the  angular  space  between  the  eras  penis  and  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
and  conveying  the  bistoury  along  the  left  side  of  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  endeavored  to  strike  the  bladder  just  exterior  to  the  prostate 
gland.  I  then  withdrew  the  bistoury  and  immediately  conveyed  along  the 
wound  a  small  gum-elastic  catheter  into  the  bladder.  There  instantly 
occurred  a  free  gush  of  urine  from  the  catLeter,  and  it  continued  to  flow  till 
the  tumor  of  the  bladder  subsided.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  immedi- 
ately ceased.  Having  ascertained  that  the  instrument  was  so  firmly  em- 
braced in  the  wound  as  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  escape,  I  left  him 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Baer  saw  him  with  me.  We  found  him  compara- 
tively comfortable — murine  flowed  freely  by  the  catheter — the  local  irritation 

« 

and  constitutional  symptoms  much  abated-^in  all  respects  indeed  doing  well. 

The  next  day,  December  1  st,  his  condition  was  the  same ; — ^also  on  the 
following  day.  December  3d,  the  local  swelling  and  tenderness  having 
much  abated,  I  again  gently  attempted  the  passage  of  a  silver  catheter,  and 
fortunately  succeeded.  I  presume  that,  during  the  perfect  repose  which  the 
injured  urethra  enjoyed  during  the  presence  of  the  catheter  in  tlie  wound, 
absorption  of  the  efiused  fluids  had  taken  place,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  had  been  partially  restored.  I  now  withdrew  the  catheter  from  the 
wound,  and  secured  with  tapes  that  which  I  had  introduced  along  the  urethra. 

During  the  following  night  the  patient  was  exceedingly  resdess;  rendered' 
so  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  presence  of  the  silver  catheter  in  the  bladder. 
Toward  morning,  though  carefully  watched,  he  seized  the  instrument  and 
disengaged  it  from  the  bladder.  After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time  he  made  an 
ineflfectual  afibrt  to  pass  water,  and  immediately  all  the  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  suppression  returned.  He  sufiered  the  most  urgent  desire  to  void 
urine,  together  with  spasmodic  throes,  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  sud- 
denly the  flow  by  the  urethra  was  restored.  I  did  not  see  him  till  morning, 
not  having  been  informed  of  his  condition,  but  I  then  found  him  entirely 
relieved.  He  continued  from  this  time  to  void  his  urine  with  but  little 
impediment.  The  wound  in  the  perinaeum  healed  promptly,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  patient  was  restored  to  health. 

Appended  to  a  case  of  "  Laceration  of  the  Urethra,"  published  in  No. 
XXXVni  of  this  Journal,  are  several  interesting  cases  of  laceration  of  the 
urethra,  adduced  by  the  editor  from  various  sources,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  treatment  of  such  injuries.  In  those  instances  incisions  were 
with  great  propriety  made  into  the  injured  parts,  the  operator  having  a 
double  object  in  view-— the  evacuation  of  extravasated  fluids,  and  the  relief 
of  suppression.  But  the  circumstances  in  the  case  which  I  have  related  were 
somewhat  diflTerent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  justify  a  different  mode  of  practice. 
The  editor  justly  remarks  in  the  article  alluded  to,  that  the  operation  of  incising 
the  injured  parts,  "  is  far  preferable  to  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  either 
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above  the  pubis  or  from  the  rectum/'  But  is  it  preferable  in  a  child,  and 
ill  a  case  unaccoropaaied  with  much  effusion,  to  the  puncture  of  the  bladder 
through  the  perinaum?  The  parts  to  be  traversed  by  the  knife  are  not 
voluminous  in  a  boy,  nor  are  they  so  vascular  and  sensitive  aa  in  the  adult; 
the  instrument  is  easily  guided  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum;  and  the  bladder, 
when  thus  distended,  is  so  fair  an  object,  and  so  distincdy  felt,  that  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  can  scarcely  fail  to  attain  it  without 
iufiictiug  injury  upon  the  surrounding  parts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
however,  instead  of  transfixing  all  the  parts  at  once,  after  the  method  of  Foa- 
bert,  I  should  first  make  an  external  incision  as  for  lithotomy,  and  complete 
the  operation  with  the  trochar,  as  the  process  is  modified  by  Sabatier. 

Tlie  objections  which  Velpeau  makes  to  this  operation  on  the  adult,  viz., 
that  sometimes  the  ureter  or  seminal  vesicle  may  be  hurt — sometimes  the 
instrument  miss  the  bladder  and  penetrate  forward  between  it  and  the  pubes, 
or  posteriorly  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  certainly  do  not  obtain 
with  equal  force  in  operating  on  boys.  The  volume  of  the  parts  to  be  tra- 
versed is  relatively  far  less,  and  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicle  are  rela- 
tively less  developed.  I  cheerfully  admit,  however,  that  in  many  cases  of 
even  young  subjects,  the  operation  of  cutting  for  and  piercing  the  urethra 
aulerior  to  the  prostate,  the  operation  which  Velpeau  and  Sir  A.  Cooper 
would  substitute  whenever  practicable,  will  often  be  preferable  to  that  of 
tapping.  But  in  all  cases  in  which  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  becomes 
necessary  in  young  subjects,  I  should  decidedly  prefer  the  puncture 
through  the  perinsum  to  that  above  the  pubes,  or  that  from  the  rectum. 

Case  IV.  imputation  of  the  Thigh  during  Progressive  Gangrene^ 
resulting  from  Fracture  and  the  Pressure  of  a  Displaced  Fragment  of  the 
Fcimir  on  the  great  artery  and  vein, — August  31,  1837.  I  was  called  by 
an  intelligent  medical  friend  to  see,  with  him  and  another  medical  attendant, 
in  Pratt  street  near  Hanover,  a  case  of  recent  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  which 
gangrene  of  the  leg  had  supervened.  The  patient  was  a  youth  17  years 
of  age,  of  good  constitution,  but  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  malaria,  as  he  came  from  a  sickly  district  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Being  on  board  a  bay  crad  he  suffered  a  fracture 
of  the  leg  nefir  the  knee,  by  the  fall  of  a  bag  of  merchandize  which  was 
being  removed  from  the  vessel. 

I  saw  him  on  the  fifdi  day  from  that  of  the  injury.  The  limb  was  then 
reposing  on  pillows,  in  the  semiflexed  position,  not  having  been  placed  in 
splints.  The  whole  foot  and  leg,  to  within  three  inches  of  the  knee,  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  mortification,  the  parts  being  tumid,  crepitous  when 
pressed,  covered  with  dark  vesications,  cold  and  completely  insensible,  A 
belt  of  gangrenous  inflammation  existed  below  the  knee;  but  nothing  like  a 
line  of  demarkation  existed  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.  There  was 
considerable  tumefaction  at  the  place  of  fracture;  but  the  action  above  the 
knee  was  neither  excessive  nor  unhealthy.    His  pulse  was  firm  and  good, 
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(aboDt  100),  the  nervous  system  hot  little  disturbed,  and  the  stomach  per- 
forming its  offices  as  well  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  fracture. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  limb  above  the  knee,  and 
tlie  favourable  state  of  the  system,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  morti- 
fication must  have  resulted  from  some  local  cause;  probably  some  lesion  in- 
flicted upon  the  great  vessels  and  nerve,  and  although  gangrene  was  still 
progressing,  we  unanimously  resolved  that  amputation,  immediately  above 
the  fracture,  should  be  performed.  I  amputated  the  limb  within  two  hours 
ailer  I  first  saw  him,  and  the  operation  was  endured  by  the  patient  with 
fortitude,  and  with  but  little  prostration.  The  stamp  was  carefully  closed  in 
a  manner  to  favour  union  by  the  first  intention.  Further  history  of  the  case 
is  unnecessary,  except  to  say  that  healthy  action  was  instituted  in  the  stump, 
and  the  patient  had  a  rapid  recovery. 

But  that  which  was  chiefly  interesting  in  the  case,  was  the  condition  of 
(he  parts  at  the  place  of  fracture,  ascertained  by  dissection.  The  member 
having  been  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  I  made  a  vertical  incision  above 
the  patella,  down  upon  the  bone,  and  quickly  discovered  that  the  fracture  was 
within  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  transverse.  It  was  also  seen,  that  the  upper  fragment  was 
thrust  into  the  ham,  and  that  it  was  lodged  directly  behind  the  lower  frag- 
ment, overlapping  it50Dut  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Reversing  the  member,  we  carefully  exposed  the  soft  parts  in  the  po- 
pliteal region.  Here  the  source  of  mischief  was  speedily  revealed.  In  the 
midst  of  eflused  blood  and  serum  were  found  the  femoral  artery  and  vein 
thrust  backward,  and  tensely  drawn  across  the  sharp  posterior  margin  of  the 
superior  fragment,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
circulation  in  both  vessels  must  have  been  completely  interrupted.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  bone  at  this  place  is  large,  as  it  is  there  expanding 
to  form  the  condyles,  'i'he  posterior  surface  is  broad  and  fiat,  and  conse- 
quendy  the  margin,  over  which  the  vessels  were  drawn,  was  long  and 
straight.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  illustrate  the  relations  of  the  parts. 
The  preparation  I  have  preserved. 


There  are  surgeons  of  eminence  who  still  advocate  the  practice  of  delay- 
ing to  reduce  fractures  till  local  irritation  has  abated.  Such  was  the  practice 
inculcated  by  the  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Maryland, 
but  the  fac^s  furnished  by  the  above  case,  i^ill  strongly  gainsay  such  a 
pceeept* 

BuUimortf  SepL  1838. 
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Art.  VII.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Action  of  Presence.  By  John  W. 
Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  Hampden 
Sydney  College,  Virginia. 

1.  In  the  papers,  which  I  have  communicated  to  this  Journal  during  the 
past  year,  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold  those  parts  of  chemistry  and  its  col- 
lateral sciences,  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Returning  now  to  the  study  of  the  action  of  presence,  it  will  be  my  object 
to  examine  successively  the  different  cases  of  it,  previous  to  entering  on  a 
detailed  experimental  investigation  of  the  leading  facts. 

2.  Some  physicians,  not  well  informed  of  the  processes  of  philosophical 
reasoning,  take  umbrage  at  any  attempt  to  bring  physiology  under  the  do- 
minion of  physical  science.  As  they  regard  life,  as  a  principle  nut  generis^ 
and  give  to  it  that  same  kind  of  existence,  that  we  impute  to  light,  heat,  or 
electricity,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  it  properties  and  modes  of  action, 
often  irreconcileable  with  themselves,  and  marvellous  in  the  extreme.  As 
if  organic  structures  showed  no  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end^  and  no 
relation  of  cause  and  effect;  the  aplan^tic  adjustment  of  the  eyeball;  the  con- 
figuration of  the  bony  skeleton,  cast  with  mathematical  fidelity  to  sustain  in 
one  part  the  effect  of  steady  pressures  without  chsmfb,  or  in  another,  to 
encounter  without  peril  a  sudden  shock;  the  cellular  structure  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  thin  membrane  which  parts  the  blood  from  the  air,  these  and  a 
thousand  other  things  are  lost  upon  them. 

3.  There  are  others,  who  impute  every  phenomenon  of  vital  action  to  a 
nervous  fluid,  the  machinery  of  which  they  pretend  to  explain.  Such  func- 
tions as  respiration  and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  more  exalted  functions, 
which  place  as  in  relation  with  the  external  world,  are  intimately  connected 
with  this  power.  Each  gland  in  the  body  and  each  tissue,  being  con- 
nected with  the  system  along  which  this  fluid  moves,  receives  from  it 
an  impress  which  fits  it  for  the  performance  of  its  accustomed  duty. 
Thin  nervous  webs  ramify  in  every  direction,  being  the  channels  along 
which  the  dynamic  fluid  passes.  In  the  lungs,  it  accomplishes  the  arteriali- 
zation  of  the  blood;  in  the  kidneys  it  keeps  up  the  acidifying  process, 
which  ends  in  the  elimination  of  acids  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  nitro- 
gen; beyond  this,  by  freely  passing  from  part  to  part,  it  maintains  the  sym- 
pathies that  ought  to  exist  in  complex  organisations. 

4.  As  is  the  case  in  most  medical  theories,  a  wrong  process  of  reasoning 
is  here  adopted.  The  existence  of  an  agent  is  assumed,  and  efiects  are 
incorrectly  adapted  to  it.  The  Baconian  philosophy  is  here  inverted,  with 
a  success  that  is  no  unusual  concomitant,  of  the  synthesis  of  causes. 

6.  That  a  powerful  and  active  agent,  of  some  kind,  resides  in  th  nervous 
system,  there  is  litdc  doubt;  that  it  exerts  a  direct  control  over  those  che- 
mical affinities,  which  the  particles  of  an  organic  body  would  hasten  to 
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satisfy,  ui  also  unquestionable;  but  that  it  is  the  sole  and  entire  cause  of  the 
diversified  effects  of  vitality,  has  never  been  proved.  How  is  it,  that  from 
the  deep  sleep  of  winter,  trees  and  plants  awake  at  the  coming  of  springi 
amd  put  forth  their  leaves  and  their  flowers,  and  then  sink  again  into  their 
annual  slumber?  They  have  no  nervous  expansions,  no  sentient  cords,  no 
ganglionic  knots.  Yet,  many  of  the  secretions  eliminated  by  animal  tissuest 
are  also  eliminated  in  the  nerveless  glands;  the  wax  that  is  evolved  by  the 
ceniminous  glands  of  the  ear,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  pollen  of  flowers;  the  sugar,  that  is  secreted  by 
the  diabetic  kidney,  has  its  analogue  in  the  sugar  of  grapes,  and  may  even 
be  made  artificially,  by  the  slow  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  on  a  variety  of  different  bodies.  It  is  true,  that  the  process  of 
arlerialisation  may  depend  on  the  ramifications  of  the  par  vagum,  interlacing 
among  the  bronchial  cells;  but  is  not  a  like  process  accomplished  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  without  the  intervention  of  any  nerve  of  respiration?  With- 
out a  motory  or  a  sentient  apparatus  ave  they  not  equally  sensible  of  the  do* 
lalfirious  effecti  of  narcotic  poisons,  and  die  when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
of  irrespirable  gas! 

6.  Yet  we  must  not  infer  because  the  botanist  has  failed  to  detect  nerves 
in  these  bodies,  that  they  accomplish  all  their  different  changes,  evolve  their 
▼aried  tints,  and  form  tlieir  perfumes,  by  processes  which  simply  depend 
on  the  conditions  of  their  organic  structure.  That.it  is  in  virtue  of  the  num- 
ber, shape,  or  arrangement,  of  the  pores  of  their  leaves,  or  some  inherent 
quality  in  their  chromiule  verte  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  attribute  of 
breathing,  an  inverted  breathing  which  exactly  compensates  in  its  results, 
for  the  breathing  of  animals,  and  maintains  the  constitution  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  all  times  the  same.  In  animals,  the  nervous  influence  emanating 
from  within,  produces  through  the  agency  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  bellows 
motion  of  the  respiratory  machine,  and  then  the  chemical  change  which  has 
to  occur,  majf  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  par  vagum;  but  in  a 
plant  the  passing  wind  and  the  trembling  of  the  leaf,  perpetually  expose 
fresh  surfaces  to  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  impinging  on  the  porous 
organ,  give  it  that  chemical  relation  that  enables  it  to  discharge  the  function 
intended. 

7.  Does  then  the  sunlight  act,  as  it  were,  as  an  external  nervous  agent  in 
plants?  Is  it  for  this,  that  in  tropical  regions  under  a  vertical  ray,  the  most 
fragrant  perfumes  are  formed,  and  vegetation  exists  in  the  utmost  luxuriancyl 
In  the  types  of  animals  and  plants,  respectively,  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
verted location  of  the  organs,  the  lacteals  of  the  former  originating  within, 
and  the  roots  of  the  latter  without;  the  respiratory  mechanism  of  the  one 
closed  up,  and  the  other  freely  exposed  to  the  air;  their  nervous  systems 
may  follow  the  same  law,  and  an  irritant  be  supplied  to  the  one  from  within, 
whilst  to  the  other  it  comes  from  without. 

8.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that,  though  the  effects  produced  by  the  im- 
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pining  of  the  solar  ray  upon  a  leaf,  and  the  nervous  influence  exerted  upon 
the  lung,  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  each  other,  yet  the  agents  themselves 
have  nothing  in  common.  It  has  been  remarked,  heretofore  in  these  papers, 
that  we  have  an  exact  knowledge,  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  that  passes 
along  some  systems  of  the  nerves.  The  defensive  organ  of  the  torpedo,  and 
some  other  fishes,  which  owes  its  power  unquestionably  to  a  large  supply 
of  a  remarkable  class  of  nerves,  reveals  to  us  the  circumstance  that  along 
some  systems,  the  electric  fluid  freely  passes.  Torpedinal  electricity  is 
evolved,  in  the  broken  circuit,  in  the  form  of  a  spark  which  passes  with  an 
audible  report;  when  made  to  move  along  a  metallic  helix,  it  magnetises  an 
included  needle  of  steel,  it  causes  the  usual  disturbance  of  the  galvanometer, 
and  hence  exerts  the  tangential  electro-magnetic  force,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
Faradian  currents,  under  the  proper  conditions,  and  exhibits  attractions  and 
repulsions  on  suspended  gold  leaves.  The  origin  of  these  electrical  currents, 
can  be  traced  immediately  to  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  for  its  first  lobes 
may  be  destroyed  without  the  discharge  disappearing,  and  the  same  occurs 
with  the  third,  but  if  these  be  left  whole  and  the  fourth  be  destroyed,  then 
the  animal  ceases  to  have  any  more  electrical  power.  Now  the  electrical 
organ  is  also  tlie  encephalic  organ  of  respiration,  and  on  injuring  it  a  co^ 
responding  injury  to  the  opercula  of  one  or  both  sides  is  the  result.  It 
also  appears,  that  the  amount  of  electricity  evolved,  bears  some  relation 
to  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  in  respiration.  (Matteucci,  Compte  Sendus, 
December,  18H7.) 

9'.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed,  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal, 
that  there  is  not  any  known  instance  of  change  of  chemical  composition 
being  brought  about  by  the  simple  agency  of  mechanical  structure;  in  other 
words,  that  tissues  and  glands,  do  not  act  as  mere  strainers  or  sieves,  evolving 
new  substances  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  adaptation  of  their  parts.  It  might 
from  hence  be  supposed,  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  regarding 
nervous  influence,  as  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  life,  but  if 
in  vegetables  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  impress  of  heat,  does  not  supply  the 
place  of  this  obscure  power,  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  understanding 
how  the  various  products,  evolved  by  some  kinds  of  chemical  action,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  originate.  No  nervous  system  is  present,  and  if  no 
external  agent  be  supposed  to  act,  we  are  reduced  to  the  last  hypothesis, 
that  the  changes  occurring  under  these  conditions,  are  the  result  of  a  cataly* 
tic  action-^an  action  of  presence. 

10.  Besides  the  four  leading  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and 
carbon,  which  form  the  basis  of  most  living  bodies,  and  are  their  chief  ingre- 
dients, minute  portions  of  other  elementary  bodies  are  occasionally  present, 
such  as  silica,  iron,  lime,  potash,  &c.  Until  lately,  these  have  been  looked 
upon  as  extraneous  matters,  often  existing  in  plants  from  incompetency  of 
the  spongioles,  or  absorbing  apparatus  to  exclude  them  in  the  process  of 
absorption.    Accurate  researches  have  however  proved,  that  a  great  degree 
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of  regularity  is  abserved  in  the  deposition  of  these  materials,  and  that  they 
constitate  as  it  were  a  true  skeleton;  thus,  lime  forms  the  skeleton  of  the 
calyx  of  the  mallow,  and  one  of  the  salts  of  potash  the  skeleton  of  the  petals 
of  the  rose.  The  term  skeleton  is  not  here  used  in  its  anatomical  sense,  as 
implying  a  rigid  basis,  upon  which  a  soft  structure  is  raised,  the  introduction 
of  a  saline  material  of  the  character  of  the  potash  salts,  not  possessing  that 
degree  of  rigidity  necessary  to  a  mechanical  frame  work,  would  obviously 
be  inapplicable;  nor  would  the  petals  of  the  rose  or  geranium  receive  any 
support  from  a  foundation  of  this  sort.  Other  objects  must  therefore  be 
inferred  for  the  elaborate  introduction  of  these  bodies,  and  their  regular  loca- 
tion  in  specific  parts  of  plants. 

11.  It  is  remarkable,  what  powerful  physical  forces  are  called  into  action, 
by  the  minutest  portion  of  elementary  atoms.  Quicksilver,  can  have  its 
electrical  relations  entirely  reversed,  by  the  admixture  of  less  than  a  mil* 
Uonth  part  of  its  weight,  of  the  more  energetic  electropositive  metals.  In 
this  way,  a  force  may  be  generated,  vastly  more  intense  than  that  exercised 
by  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  under  the  form  of  gravitation,  and  motions 
executed,  which  demand  the  most  decided  powers  for  their  accomplishment* 
It  happens,  that  several  of  those  metals  and  compounds,  which  are  already 
recognised  as  developing  these  extraordinary  agencies,  are  also  detected 
forming  what  is  called  the  skeleton  of  plants.  It  becomes,  therefore,  highly 
probable,  thattlie  functions  they  discharge,  are  of  that  kind,  now  distinguished 
by  chemists  as  actions  of  presence. 

12.  I  propose  now  to  go  into  a  review  of  the  different  cases  of  this  kind 
of  action,  which  have  been  reported,  premising  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
referred  to,  we  may  be  able  hereafter  to  impute  the  result  to  more  ordinary 
agents. 

(a)  The  most  prominent  of  these  phenomena,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  metals,  either  in  the  state  of  powder,  wire,  or  foil.  It  seems  necessary 
that  the  surface  should  be  absolutely  clean  and  metallic,  (that  is,  not  covered 
with  a  film  of  oxide:)  the  products  of  action  being  very  diversified,  often 
forming  a  suite  of  compounds,  identical  to  those  of  the  organic  kingdom, 
the  change  being  accompanied  with  thermal  changes,  which  are  sometimes 
so  energetic,  as  to  exhibit  a  true  combustion,  and  a  vivid  flame;  and  some- 
times so  moderated,  that  only  a  pale  and  lambent  light  appears,  as  is  the 
case,  in  the  conversion  of  the  different  compounds  of  etherine,  into  more 
highly  oxydized  bodies.  The  first  example  of  this  description,  was  given 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  found  in  his  researches  on  the  nature  of  flame,  that 
if  a  coil  of  platina  wire  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  ether,  the  atmos- 
phere having  free  ingress,  at  a  temperature  much  below  visible  redness,  the 
vapor  rising  from  the  ether  had  its  constitution  charged,  in  passing  by  the. 
wire;  a  pale  blue  flame  perceptible  in  the  dark,  announcing  the  progress  of 
oxydation.  And  the  temperature  of  the  wire  rapidly  rose,  it  soon  became 
red  and  finally  white  hot. 
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{b)  h  wad  next  round  that  platina  when  in  the  state  of  a  rery  fine  powder, 
if  moistened  with  alcohol  containing*  water,  would  cause  those  compounds 
to  unite,  in  such  a  way  as  to  geperate  acetic  acid^  The  metal  itself  in  no 
wise  being  affected. 

(c)  The  same  metal,  when  in  the  state  of  a  sponge,  was  shown  by  Do* 
bereiner,  to  have  the  power  of  firing  at  common  temperatures,  and  even  at 
the  freezing  point,  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  directed  upon  it;  causing  the 
instantaneous  production  of  water,  by  the  union  of  its  gaseous  elements.     It 
has  been  more  recently  discovered,  that  a  granular  or  spongy  state,  is  not 
essential  to  this  action,  pieces  of  platina  foil,  provided  they  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  also  pieces  of  wire  of  considerable  dimensions,  will  slowly  pnn 
mote  the  union  of  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.    It  does  not,  therefore,  depend 
on  the  ab6oi4)ing  or  condensing  action  of  a  porous  mass,  as  the  earlier  ex- 
perimenters imagined.     Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  metal  only  confined  to 
these  two  gases,  several  others  are  caused  to  unite  by  it,  formic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid,  and  under  its  agency  metallic  osmium  combines 
with  oxygen,  producing  osmic  acid.  Even  if  the  surface  of  the  metal  should 
be  moist,  the  usual  effect  is  produced,  though  it  requires  a  longer  period  of 
time  for  its  completion.     An  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  platinum,  will 
in  this  way  condense  an  unlimited  amount  of  the  mixed  gases.     Dobereiner 
found,  that  the  thinnest  film  precipitated  on  a  glass  tube,  from  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  by  means  of  a  rod  of  zinc,  would  cause  the  oxydation 
of  hydrogen  placed  in  it:  but  that  some  liquids,  as  nitric  acid  and  ammonia, 
would  totally  hinder  this  action^ 

{d)  It  is  an  observation  of  Dulong  and  Thenard,  that  this  property  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  platinum,  but  that  gold,  silver,  glass,  &c.,  at  certain 
temperatures,  will  do  the  same  thing.     In  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Miller, 
in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy;  a  paper,  which  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
overlooked,  some  beautiful  results  of  this  kind  are  given.     Charcoal,  made 
by  igniting  bones,  or  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  gum  arable,  tragacantb, 
or  myrrh,  would  replace  the  coil  of  wire  in  Davy's  experiment,  and  give 
rise  to  the  acidification  of  ether.     The  difierent  metals,  palladium,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  steel,  lead,  brass,  and  even  watch  spring,  were  found  to 
be  endued  with  a  like  power,  a  lambent  blue  fiame  playing  round  them. 
The  tip  of  a  glass  rod,  being  warmed  and  then  held  over  ether,  emits  from 
its  whole  surlkoe  the  blue  fiame,  and  acetic  acid  is  formed  in  abundance.     A 
fragment  of  lime  used  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Miller,  gives  rise  as 
I  have  proved,  to  an  extremely  beautiful  experiment;  the  portions  of  it  next 
to  the  ether  emit  a  pale  white  phosphorescence.    And  these  results  are  not 
obtained  by*  employing  ether,  or  alcohol  only;  camphor,  nitrous  ether,  ben- 
zoic aeid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  essential  oils  of  amber,  aniseed,  cam- 
way,  cinnamon,  cloves,  juniper,  lavender,  origanum,  nutmeg,  savine,  rose- 
maiy,  and  peppermint,  and  gaseous  mixtures  of  hydrogen,  or  carbnretted 
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hydrogeD,  with  atmospheric  air,  and  oxygen  gas,  undergo  similar  modifi« 
cations. 

(e)  The  action  of  copper,  in  promoting  by  its  presence  the  oxydation  of 
eaibon,  and  consequent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  well  exhibited,  as 
is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  by  a  green  wax  taper;  this  kind  of  taper, 
is  coloured  by  verdigris,  the  copper  of  which  undergoes  reduction  on  the 
wick.  If  such  a  taper  be  lighted,  and  the  flame  blown  out,  so  as  to  leave 
the  wick  glowing,  it  will  continue  in  that  state,  until  all  the  wax  is  consumed. 
Platina,  will  also  do  the  same  thing,  as  may  be  proved  by  burning  the  am- 
moniacal  sah  of  platinum,  with  cork  raspings,  and  then  examining  its  con- 
dition as  to  combustibility. 

(/)  Probably  along  with  these,  those  pyrophortc  bodies  should  be  classed, 
which  suddenly  ignite  and  consume,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Chemists 
have  long  ago  noticed,  that  many  of  the  metals  when  reduced  at  a  low  tem- 
perature by  hydrogen  gas,  fulfil  this  condition,  and  what  is  rather  remarka- 
ble, they  lose  this  property  by  being  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  recover  it  again  on  a  fresh  exposure  to  hydrogen. 

(^)  The  inflammation  of  phosphorus,  in  a  partial  vacuum,  by  the  contact 
of  such  bodies  as  fluor  spar,  chalk,  common  salt,  silica,  lime,  dec,  which  has 
been  shown  to  take  place  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  is  also  to  be  referred 
to  this  class. 

(h)  It  is  not  acidification  only,  which  can  by  these  processes  be  brought 
about,  even  the  more  energetic  alkaline  bodies  may  thus  be  produced.  Under 
the  influence  of  platina,  nitric  oxide,  and  hydrogen  gas,  react  on  each  other 
rapidly,  and  produce  ammonia. 

[i)  Indications  of  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  contrast  strongly  with 
those  that  have  been  just  described,  also  exist*  Whilst  it  is  found  that  a  pair  of 
platina  wires,  which  have  decomposed  water  by  transmitting  through  it  a 
current  of  voltaic  electricity,  silently  cause  the  reunion  of  the  gaseous  ele- 
ments which  are  left  exposed  to  their  influence;  it  is  also  known,  that  wires 
of  certain  metals  as  sine,  iron,  or  gold,  when  they  have  once  begun  to  de- 
compose water  by  the  agency  of  the  pile,  will  continue  to  do  so,  though 
their  connection  with  it  may  be  broken.  Does  this  indicate  a  polarization 
of  their  particles,  and  of  the  particles  of  the  electrolyte  they  are  decomposing, 
or  does  it  point  out  some  condition  of  surface,  analagous  to  that  which  is 
required  in  other  metals,  to  produce  an  exactly  opposite  result? 

{k)  Under  this  head  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  a  great  variety  of  ordi- 
nary decompositions,  will  probably  hereafter  be  traced  to  a  connection  with 
this  action  of  presence.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  compounds  may  be 
passed  through  red  hot  tubes,  made  of  certain  substances,  but  if  the  same 
experiment  is  tried  even  at  lower  temperatures,  with  tubes  of  another  de- 
scription, decomposition  is  readily  eflected.  If  ammonia  be  driven  through 
a  red  hot  iron  tube,  it  separates  readily  into  its  constituent  elements,  bat  if 
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die  trial  is  made  with  a  glass  tabe»  the  gas  wiU  pass  at  mueh  higher  tem* 
perature,  UDciergoing  hardly  any  change. 

(/)  Mr.  Talbott  has  described  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  (August,  1835,)  an  experiment  which  bears  some  relation  to  that 
described  at  {d).    Dip  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  liroet 
wipe  off  the  superfluous  fluid,  lea?ing  the  paper  a  little  moist.     Cut  a  strip 
of  it,  and  hold  the  extremity  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.     Afler  a  miiMite 
or  two,  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  paper  will  be  dissipated,  and  the 
lime  will  alone  remain,  in  the  form  of  a  perfectly  white  minutely  divided 
network.    This  will  soon  become  very  vividly  ignitedt  and  emit  a  bluish 
white  light.     When  the  incandescence  has  become  brilliaQt»  it  remains  se 
for  any  length  of  time,  unattended  and  without  diminution,  as  loiig  as  the 
lamp  is  supplied  with  alcohol.    Now,  the  chief  thing  that  merits  obaervatioot 
is  that  the  original  weight  of  the  lime,  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  graiot  lind  no 
diminution  is  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.     It  is  surely  unneces- 
sary to  advance  any  farther  argument  to  prove,  that  the  light  is  not  reall)^ 
emitted  by  the  lime  in  the  manner  in  which  a  candle  emits  light,  by  the 
combustion  of  its  particles,  but  that  it  acts  in  a  wholly  different  manner.  In 
short,  we  see  that  the  mere  pretenu  of  the  lime  in  a  heated  statet  ie  the 
cause  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Talbot  adds,  in  order  to  know  to  what  degree  the  luminosity  of  a 
flame  might  be  increased,  by  the  presence  of  lime,  I  made  the  following 
experiment.  A  flame  of  alcohol,  was  gradually  diminished  as  much  as 
f>08sible,  by  reducing  the  wiok  to  a  single  thread,  and  by  other  eontrivaoees. 
In  this  state,  when  the  minimum  of  combustion  was  attained,  the  flame  was 
reduced  neariy  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  it  gave  a  very  faint  blue  light. 
When  placed  in  a  dark  room,  the  flame  itself  was  visible,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  by  its  light,  not  even  any  part  of  the  lamp  itself.  A  particle  of 
hme  was  then  placed  in  the  flame,  it  immediately  became  incandescentt  and 
light  enough  was  emitted  to  tell  the  hour  on  a  watch,  at  the  diatanoe  of 
•eeverai  yards.  In  this  experiment,  I  have  no  means  of  judging,  in  what 
fnroportion  the  Kght  was  augmented,  but  considering  the  fkcts  above  stated, 
it  could  not  have  been  less  than  several  hundred  times. 

(m)  It  may  perhaps  be  doubtful,  whether  the  effect  noticed  by  (Ersted, 
of  the  evolution  of  gas  from  a  fluid,  ought  to  be  classified  with  those  now 
under  consideration.  He  states,  that  the  disengagement  of  a  gas  never 
takes  plaee  in  a  fluid,  except  it  be  in  contact  with  some  solid  body.  Che- 
iusts,  are  well  aware  of  tlie  difficulty  of  distilling  sulphuric  acid  in  glass 
vessels,  that  the  vapour  rises  with  a  kind  of  explosive  action,  endangering 
the  veeaels,  and  that  this  misfortune  is  readily  averted,  by  throwing  into  the 
liquid  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  some  pieces  of  pkiiina  fbiU 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  distillation  of  spirits  of  wine,  which 
is  accomplished  in  the  best  way  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of  cork. 
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or  metric  frinfe.  (Ereted  states,  thai  he  introduoed  tea  poands  of  brass 
wire,  one  fifth  of  a  line  in  diaoieter,  loosely  rolled  up,  into  a  distillatory 
vessel,  contain  tag  about  ten  pints  of  brandy,  the  result  was,  that  seven 
measures  of  the  brandy  distilled  over,  with  a  heat  which,  without  the  wire, 
was  capable  of  sending  over  only  four  measures.  This  observation  is  ex- 
trenely  importaoi,  as  respects  the  boiling  point  of  fluids;  it  has  been  knowa 
for  some  time,  that  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  water  would  not  boil  until  it  had 
reached  214°  Fahrenheit,  except  a  few  metallic  filings  were  thrown  into 
the  liquid,  and  then  the  ebullition  goes  on  rapidly  at  212°  Fahrenheit.  Some 
remarkable  results  of  this  kind  are  given  by  Dr.  Bostock,  who  found  that  it 
was  possible  to  heat  ether,  up  to  175^  Fahrenheit,  without  its  boiling; 
whereas,  this  should  have  taken  place  at  102®  Fahrenheit,  but  if  whilst 
it  was  in  this  state,  a  thermometer  or  cold  piece  of  glass  once  dipped 
into  it,  a  stream  of  bubbles  rose  and  the  temperature  was  immediately 
lowered— »when  this  efifect  had  ceased,  the  introduction  of  a  chip  of  wood, 
caused  the  .ebullition  again  to  commence;  and  the  temperature  to  fall;  this, 
in  its  turn  would  gradually  decline,  but  a  few  metallic  filings  reproduced  it, 
and  then  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  at  the  usual  boiling  point.  If 
when  ether  is  in  this  way  heated  up,  far  beyond  its  boiling  point,  pieces 
of  platina  foil  or  iron  filings  are  cast  into  it,  the  sudden  burst  of  vapor  is 
so  abundant  as  to  amount  almost  to  an  explosion,  this  phenomenon  seems  to 
take  place  in  a  great  variety  of  liquids,  and  is  exhibited  by  several  salipe 
solutions. 

(n)  A.  very  remarkable  property,  has  been  detected  by  several  philoso* 
phers,  in  iion;  and  has  recently  been  fully  investigated  by  Professor  Schmn- 
lein.  This  metal,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  a  very  powerful  affinity  fcnr 
oxygen,  and  will  extract  it  from  almost  all  substances  that  contain  it,  not 
even  excepting  potash.  Yet,  powerful  as  this  affinity  is,  it  can  be  in  a  mo* 
ment  overcome,  and  the  metal  rendered  inactive,  even  in  solutions  abound- 
ing in  oxygen.  If  an  iron  wire,  be  dipped  into  strong  nitric  acid,  it  puts  on 
this  peculiar  inactive  state,  being  no  longer  acted  upon.  If  such  a  wire  be 
dipped  in  nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  1.3,  and  after  the  action  is  fairly 
set  up,  it  be  touched  under  the  solution  with  a  piece  of  platina,  the  action 
instantly  stops;  the  iron  becoming  quite  bright,  and  remaining  so  any  length 
of  time.  Dr.  Faraday  states,  that  he  has  kept  such  a  wire  in  nitric  acid,  for 
SIX  months,  without  its  being  affected  in  the  least.  If,  instead  of  touching 
the  iron  whilst  under  the  acid  with  platina,  it  had  been  touched  with  a  piece 
of  zinc,  the  very  reverse  would  have  taken  place,  and  the  iron  put  into  a 
state  of  violent  action:  this  observation,  afifords  an  excellent  method  of 
throwing  iron  alternately  into  an  active  or  inactive  state,  by  touching  it  first 
with  one,  and  then  with  the  other  of  these  metals.  Like  platina,  charcoal 
will  also  cause  iron  to  put  on  this  inactive  condition.  But  the  most  striking 
result  is  obtained  as  follows.  Dip  a  clean  iron  wire,  half  an  inch  ()eep  in 
nitric  acid,  so  as  to  render  it  inactive,  and  whilst  it  is  in  this  condition,  dip 
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it  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  usual  deposit  of  metallic  copper, 
which  ought  to  take  place,  does  not  make  its  appearance.  Withdraw  the 
wire  from  the  copper  solution,  and  disturb  it;  by  causing  it  to  vibrate,  or 
touch  it  with  a  pin,  or  the  point  of  a  penknife,  or  tap  it  on  the  table,  and 
the  chemical  action  comes  into  full  play,  the  copper  being  instantly  deposited, 
not  simultaneously  on  all  parts  of  the  wire,  but  progressively  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  It  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
been  expended,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  these  remarkable  facts.  The 
best  explanation,  appears  to  be  given  on  the  principle  that  the  superficial 
particles  of  the  iron,  are  in  such  a  state  as  respects  the  oxygen  of  the  body 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  as  is  equivalent  to  oxydation,  without  being 
actually  oxydized.  Schoenlein  reports,  that  iron  whilst  in  this  stale-— a  state 
of  tendency  to  chemical  action,  without  actually  accomplishing  it-— enjoys 
certain  remarkable  electrical  properties,  that  if  associated  with  plaUna  in  the 
form  of  a  battery,  it  gives  rise  to  a  continuous  electric  current— a  current 
capable  of  deflecting  the  magnetic  needle,  but,  unlike  the  voltaic  current, 
incapable  of  performing  chemical  decomposition.  It  is  probable  that  iron  is 
not  the  only  metal  which  can  assume  this  remarkable  condition-— there  are 
indications  that  copper  will  do  the  same  thing. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  speculations,  it  is  probable  that  the 
phenomena  described,  are  intimately  connected  with  those  under  considera- 
tion, in  this  paper.  If  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Faraday — ^and  to  his  opinion  on 
such  matters  great  weight  is  to  be  attached— if  his  opinion  be  admitted,  we 
obviously  are  compelled  to  make  a  marked  inroad  upon  the  doctrine  of 
chemical  affinity,  as  ordinarily  understood.  How  can  it  be,  thal>«n  exceed- 
ingly active  element,  can  be  brought  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  satisfy 
completely  its  tendency  to  accomplish  a  certain  union,  without  that  union 
ever  happening?  The  idea  that  the  simple  <u»ociaiion  of  elements,  can 
satisfy  the  operation  of  powers,  which  ought  to  produce  their  actual  coni' 
bination,  is  a  doctrine  which  most  chemists  are  not  prepared  to  admit;  but 
it  is  a  doctrine,  that  seems  to  be  gathering  facts,  and  may  perhaps  soon 
assume  an  importance,  that  will  demand  investigation. 

(o)  By  some,  the  method  for  forming  bicarbonate  of  potash,  described 
recently  by  Professor  Woehler,  in  Poggendorf  s  Annals,  is  referred  to  an 
action  of  presence.  He  states,  that  the  combination  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
with  a  second  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  which  ordinarily  is  accomplished 
with  some  difficulty,  readily  succeeds  when  charcoal  is  present.  He  recom- 
mends **  bi*tarUrate  of  potash  to  be  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  the  burnt 
mass  to  be  moistened  with  water,  put  into  a  receiver,  and  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  it.  The  absorption  takes  place  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
mass  becomes  strongly  heated,  so  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  surround 
the  receiver  with  cold  water,  to  prevent  a  reconversion  into  carbonate  of 
potash;  the  saturation  is  complete,  when  it  ceases  to  give  out  heat.  It  is 
then  to  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  at  the  tern- 
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peratnre  of  100  to  130®  Fahrenheit;  and  on  cooling  the  filtered  eolation, 
the  greater  part  of  the  bi-carhonate,  separates  in  fine  crystals.*'  I  do  not 
know  however,  wbetlier  this  result  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  powerful 
absorbent  action  of  porous  charcoal,  which  enables  us  to  bring  a  large  amoant 
of  carbonic  acid  in  contact  with  the  potash.  The  observation  is  one,  which 
may  be  of  importance  in  the  arts. 

Qp)  The  decomposition  of  sugar,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
takes  place  with  coniiderable  rapidity,  at  temperatures  from  60  to  80®  Fahren- 
belt,  under  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  azotized  substances,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  an  action  of  presence.  Ordinarily,  it  is  accomplbhed  by  gluten, 
and  vegetable  albumen,  but  common  glue,  isinglass,  fibrin,  albumen,  caseum, 
and  even  urine,  will  also  occasion  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  being 
dissolved  in  five,  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  may  be  exposed  for  any 
time,  to  a  temperature  of  76^  Fahrenheit,  without  vindus  fermentation  setting 
in;  but  if  in  addition,  any  of  these  bodies  be  present,  the  liquid  becomes 
troubled,  an  intestine  motion  ensues,  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  \»  evolved.  The  yeast  or  ferment,  which  is  commonly  used  to  bring  on 
this  decomposition,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  further  action,  its  elements 
do  not  unite  with  any  of  the  products,  but  it  simply  resolves  the  sugar  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  by  its  presence.  Thenard  states,  that  one  part 
and  a  half  of  yeast  will  in  this  way  decompose  one  hundred  parts  of  sugar. 
It  would  hence  appear,  that  its  action  is  limited;  and  accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  if  the  quantity  of  yeast  or  gluten,  which  is  added  to  a  saceharine  fluid 
to  cause  fermentation  is  limited,  the  extent  of  the  change  is  also  limited, 
and  a  portion  of  sugar  escapes  without  decomposition.  When  instead  of  a 
solution  of  pure  sugar,  the  expressed  juices  of  various  fruits  are  made  use 
of,  not  only  is  the  change  completely  brought  about,  but  the  ferment  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  yeast,  derived  probably  from  the  gluten  or  vege- 
table albumen,  of  the  substance  in  operaticm.  This  in  its  turn  can  be  used, 
as  is  well  known,  to  set  up  fermentation  in  other  liquors. 

It  is  now  understood,  that  gum  and  starch,  have  the  same  composition; 
and  that  crystallized  cane  sugar  is  isomeric  with  pure  gum.  Cane  sugar 
may  be  hydrated,  and  become  analogous  to  the  sugar  of  grapes,  by  the 
action  of  weak  vegetable  acids.  Hence  in  most  fruits,  which  contain  these 
acids,  the  sugar  exists  under  the  form  of  grape  sugar;  and  M.  Mala- 
gutti,  from  whom  this  remark  is  taken,  reports;  that  if  the  action  of  these 
adds  on  the  sugar  should  continue,  water  will  be  again  taken  from  it,  and 
ulmic  acid  produced.  But,  should  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time  have 
access,  oxidation  will  take  place,  and  formic  acid  be  generated. 

(fl)  Under  the  action  of  a  variety  of  ferments,  a<id  diluted  or  weak  acids, 
at  a  temperature  b^ow  or  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  starch  becomes 
changed  into  grape  sugar.  The  ripening  of  fruits,  sueh  as  the  apple,  pear, 
Ae.,  which  is  attended  with  a  diminution  of  Ae  fiee  acid  they  contain,  and 
the  convenioA  of  their  starch  into  sugar,  is  an  example  of  this  kind.    Bat 
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the  most  important  observation,  is  that  for  which  Kirchoff  received  a  prise 
from  the  Russian  government'--that  if  starch  or  lig^nin^  or  a  great  variety  of 
other  vegetable  bodies,  be  boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time«  with  dilated 
sulphuric  acid,  they  become  entirely  saccharized;  and  the  sugar  ao  produced, 
may  be  crystallized.  Probably  an  intermediate  change  takes  place,  the 
starch  being  first  converted  into  gum,  and  the  gum  into  soger.  The  acid 
acts  simply  by  its  presence,  it  does  not  in  any  way  unite  with  the  other  ele- 
ments, but  may  be  precipitated  at  the  close  of  the  operatioii«  without  loss; 
and  the  sugar  which  is  produced,  exceeds  very  slightly  in  weight,  the  starch 
originally  employed. 

(r)  A.gain,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mitseherlioh,  that  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
to  a  certain  extent,  exerts  an  action  of  presence  on  alcohol*  for  when  bo 
diluted  as  to  boil  at  284°  Fahrenheit,  it  decomposes  Uiat  subetance  into 
ether  and  water,  which  both  distil  over,  together  forming  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  the  alcohol  originally  employed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  some  of 
the  theories  of  etherification  would  make  it  appear,  an  affinity  of  the  acid 
for  water,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  change.  Other  bodies,  snch  as  phos- 
phoric acid,  can  be  made  use  of;  and  hence  this  result  is  by  no  means  due 
to  any  peculiar  property  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  enjoyed  in  common  by 
many  other  substances. 

{a)  The  Axed  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  and  also  several  metallic  oxides*- 
as  the  per-oxide  of  manganese  and  the  oxides  of  gold,  and  silver— decompose 
in  virtue  of  a  similar  force  the  bin-oxide  of  hydrogen,  converting  it  into 
oxygen  gas,  and  water.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  active  instance  of  catalytic 
action  that  is  known.  If  a  little  oxide  of  silver,  be  dropped  into  bin-oxide  of 
hydrogen,  a  high  temperature  results,  and  oxygen  is  at  once  evolved,  with 
a  loud  detonation;  the  metallic  oxide  being  at  the  same  time  reduced.  A 
variety  of  bodies  produce  this  effect,  many  of  the  metals  and  their  oxides, 
and  some  organic  bodies— it  is  remarkable,  that  fibrin  acts  very  readily,  but 
albumen  not  at  all. 

(/)  Mr.  Pelouse,  in  the  Annales  de  CAtmte  notices  the  great  mobility  of  the 
elements  of  nitro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  remarks  the  **  stability  which  the 
alkalies  impart  to  them,  made  me  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  salt  might 
exhibit  phenomena  of  decomposition  of  the  same  class  as  the  singular  ones, 
which  M.  Thenard  observed  with  the  bin-oxide  of  hydrogen.  In  fact  this 
is  the  case;  many  substances  which  decompose  bin-oxide  of  hydrogen,  with- 
out acquiring  or  losing  any  thing,  also  decompose  the  nitro-sniphates. 
Spongy  platina,  oxide  of  silver,  metallic  silver,  powdered  charcoal,  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  produce  this  effect;  the  two  first  mentioned  especially, 
act  with  extreme  rapidity  upon  the  nitro-sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  re- 
markable phenomenon  is  due,  as  in  the  case  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  to 
an  action  of  presence,  and  it  never  produces  more  than  a  mere  conversion  of 
nitro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  into  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia.   Oxide  of  silver  is  not  reduced,  for  if  it  be  washed  after  having 
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caused  it  to  decompose  a  large  qnantity  of  this  salt,  it  afterwards  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid,  without  the  disengagement  of  red  vapors." 

(ti)  Like  the  bin-oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  nitro^ulphate  of  ammonia,  the  bi- 
snlphuret  of  hydrogen  may  also  be  decomposed  by  an  action  of  presence, 
exerted  by  the  same  bodies. 

13.  We  have  now  enumerated  a  body  of  facts,  which  appear  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  power  of  producing  chemical  change,  that  is 
exhibited  by  living  structure.     In  some  instances,  that  power  can  be  directly 
and  unquestionably  traced  to  these  catalytic  forces.     Around  the  eye  of  the 
potatoe,  there  exists  a  deposit  of  diastase,  a  substance  having  the  same  ac- 
tion on  starch,  that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  at  temperatures  verging  towards 
212^  Fahrenheit.  In  virtue  of  the  action  of  this  deposit,  the  starch  contained 
in  the  tuber,  undergoes  such  a  change,  as  brings  it  into  the  condition  of 
gum,  and  finally  saccharizes  it.     Now,  as  I  observed  a  year  ago,  in  some 
**  Remarks  on  the  Action  of  Presence,'*  inserted  in  this  Journal,  it  is  at  once 
carious  and  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  very  firat  group  of  catalytic  re- 
sults, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  form  a  complete  series  of  chemical  trans- 
formations. By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  lignln  or  the  fibre  of  wood  may 
be  transformed  into  gum,  and  this  by  the  continued  aid  of  heat,  into  sugar; 
sugar,  by  the  action  of  yeast,  gluten,  and  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
mattera,  is  converted  into  alcohol;  being  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid.  Alco- 
hol, by  the  action  of  disintegrated  platinum,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
Here  then,  is  a  series  of  results,  brought  about  by  catalytic  action,  com- 
inenciug  with  the  transformation  of  fibre  of  wood,  and  ending  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vinegar.     Variations  in  this  series  might  be  mentioned;  instead  of 
ligntn,  starch  might  have  been  taken,  which  could  be  changed  by  diastase 
into  sugar,  and  this  again  successively  transformed  into  acetic  acid.    Now, 
every  one  of  these  substances  is  generally  met  with  as  the  product  of  organic 
action,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  catalytic  results  known,  end  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bodies  allied  to  the  organic  kingdom. 

14.  The  imponderables,  as  they  have  been  called—flight,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity— are  on  all  sides  admitted  to  exert  an  unquestionable  influence,  in 
determining  new  forms  of  combination,  and  maintaining  such  as  already 
exist.  In  view  of  the  intense  action,  produced  by  indefinitely  small  portions 
of  matter;  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  that  we  may  very  reasonably  ask, 
what  evidence  we  have  for  the  imponderability  of  any  of  those  powerfiil 
agents,  to  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  activity  of  material  bodies  seems  to 
be  owing?  When,  for  example,  a  mass  of  mercury  is  alloyed  with  one 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  zinc,  and  placed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  has  to  transmit  an  electric  current,  a  force  is  set  up, 
generated  by  that  Infinitesimal  portion  of  zinc,  which  is  probably  of  an  in- 
tensity upwards  of  fifty  thousand  times  that  of  gravity.  Such  considera- 
tions he  adds  **  tend,  if  I  mistake  not,  gready  to  enlarge  our  views  of  nature, 
and  to  prepare  us  for  the  admission  of  the  most  extravagant  numerical  con- 
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elusions,  respecting  bodies  less  within  the  reach  of  oar  senMs.  T*hat  such 
minute  proportions  of  extraneous  matter  should  be  found  capable  of  commv- 
nicating  sensible  mechanical  motions,  and  properties  of  a  definite  character, 
to  the  body  they  are  mixed  with,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  chemistry.'*  *'  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many 
phenomena  of  minute  intestine  motions,  usually  attributed  to  capillary  atUrae- 

• 

lion,  generation  of  heat,  and  other  causes,  may  be  referrible  to  similar  causes. 
One,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  from  the  striking  external  resemblance  of 
the  effect  to  some  of  those  described  in  this  paper,  I  mean  the  motions 
described  by  M.  Amici,  in  the  sap  of  the  chara;  as  originating  in  certain 
rows  of  globules,  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  The  motion  of 
the  fluid,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  globules,  has  been  attributed  by  M.  Amid 
himself,  to  electricity  developed  in  some  unknown  manner  by  them,  and  is 
so  similar  to  what  takes  place,  when  a  stream  of  electricity  is  made  to  pass 
over  a  row  of  minute  globules  of  mercury,  under  a  conducting  medium, 
that  one  has  difficulty  not  to  presume,  an  analogy  in  the  causes."  (Bake- 
nan  Lecture.) 

15.  Thus  much  for  the  intense  actions,  both  mechanical  and  chemical, 
that  may  be  brought  into  play  by  exceedingly  small  portions  of  matter. 
Whether  it  is  the  presence  of  these  small  atoms,  that  gives  activity  to  the 
tissues,  and  secerning  organs  of  plants,  and  if  so,  under  what  laws  Uiis  ac- 
tion is  maintained,  we  can  hardly  say.  The  idea  rises  before  us,  with  no 
small  degree  of  probability,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  known  method,  by  which 
we  can  even  guess  at  the  mode  of  production  of  a  crowd  of  chemico-vital  pheno- 
mena. To  refer  all  these  facts  to  the  operation  of  an  unknown  and  obscure 
vital  fluid  or  force,  does  not  appear  consistent  with  philosophy.  Future 
investigation  will  determine  all  this. 

Chemistry,  is  only  now  becoming  a  medical  science.  The  foundations  ss 
a  branch  of  general  knowledge,  were  of  necessity  to  be  laid  in  inoiganie 
nature.  A  great  labour  has  been  accomplished,  in  developing  the  relations 
of  lifeless  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous;  in  classifying  them;  and  pro- 
ducing  theories,  that  shall  coordinate  extensive  series  of  facts.  So  far  as  this 
was  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  organic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry 
of  life,  it  has  been  done:  a  great  amount  of  preliminary  labour  has  now  to 
be  spent,  in  ascertaining  the  composition,  the  mutual  relations,  and  the  classi- 
fications of  organised  bodies,  and  the  products  of  life.  The  annual  reports 
on  phyto-chemistry,  published  in  Europe,  show  how  eagerly  chemists  are 
completing  this  work.  The  detection  of  compound  radicalst  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  other  capital  facts*  And  improved 
methods  of  manipulation,  in  organic  analysis,  will  give  increased  facility 
and  certainty  U>  operations,  which  are  now  difficult  and  intricate.  No  well 
informed  chemist  can  doubt,  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  beholding  inorganic 
chemistry,  pass  under  the  domain  of  the  mathematical  sciences;  the  calculus, 
that  amaxing  engine  of  intellectuality,  if  once  fairiy  applied  to  those  branches 
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of  knowledge,  whteh  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  sciences  of  pare  oheer- 
▼ation,  will  work  those  wonders  which  it  has  worked*  in  so  many  other 
physical  departments.  One  by  one,  we  have  seen  light,  heat,  electrieityt 
magnetism  and  electro-magnetism,  fall  within  its  grasp;  and  these  are  bat 
preliminary  chapters  of  the  great  treatise.  And,  what  has  it  not  done?  it 
has  rendered  facts,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  only  discoverable  by  direct 
observation,  dedocible  by  processes  of  reasoning.  The  method  of  co-ordinates, 
first  introduced  by  Descartes,  which  has  cast  such  a  brilliant  light  on  Geo- 
metry, and  revolutionised  the  physical  sciences,  is  destined  to  act  the  same 
part  towards  chemistry.  Even  now,  there  are  points  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
on  which  the  machinery  of  analysis  can  be  brought  to  bear,  as  I  propose, 
if  health  is  continued  to  me,  hereafter  to  show. 
Hampden  Sidney  College^  Virginia^  SepL  6/A«  1838* 


Abt.  YIII.  On  Neuralgia  of  the  Spinal  Nerves^  with  Cases.  [From  a 
Dissertation,  read  before  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  May  9th,  1838.]  By  Isaac  O.  Porter,  M.  D.,  of  New  Lon* 
don,  Connecticut. 

Thb  term  neuralgia^  in  its  literal  signification,  does  not  embraee  all  th» 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  disease  under  consideration,  the  prominent 
symptoms  consisting,  not  merely  of  pain  in  the  course  and  origin  of  certain 
nerves,  but  also  in  abnormal  action  of  the  various  organs  to  which  tliey  are 
distributed.  To  show  the  propriety  of  the  appellation,  however,  compare 
an  ordinary  case  of  neuralgia  (e.  g.  of  the  2d  branch  of  the  5th  pair)  with 
one  resulting  from  irritation,  either  in  the  course  or  at  the  origin  of  a  nerve 
proceeding  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  In  each,  the  structure  primarily 
affected  is  tlie  same,  and  the  same  cause  may  produce  them,  viz :  irritation 
from  pressure,  or  mechanical  injury;  or,  for  both  alike,  we  may  be  unable  to 
adduce  any  assignable  cause.  In  each,  pain  is  always  more  or  less  present 
as  a  prominent  symptom;  but  if,  because  in  the  latter  there  is  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  organ  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed,  the  term  neuralgia 
be  regarded  as  a  solecism,  with  what  propriety  shall  it  be  applied  to  a  pain- 
ful nervous  affection  of  the  optic  nerve,  terminating  in  amaurosis,  or  the 
flame  affection  of  an  extremity,  resulting  in  paralysis  ? 

The  design  of  this  paper  being,  not  to  ofiei'  a  full  history  of  this  disease 
and  its  essential  character,  as  exhibited  in  its  symptoms,  &c.,  but  merely  to 
present  a  few  observations  which  have  been  made  while  witnessing  it,  this 
part  of.  the  subject  will  be  dismissed  with  one  general  remark:  The  doctrine 
of  spinal  neuralgia  is  founded  on  anatomy  and  physiology;  and  observation 
and  experience  are  daily  adding  their  sanctions  to  the  deductions  of  soienoe. 
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In  oar  experience,  decidedly  Ae  most  efficient  cauee  in  its  prodoctioii,  when 
it  has  suddenly  supervened,  the  patient  being  previously  in  sound  health,  is 
actual  violence;  as  a  blow  on  the  ▼ertebnB,  or  a  severe  concussion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  from  a  ialU    In  other  eases,  a  strain  of  the  spine,  as  in  power- 
ful exertions  at  lifting,  or  in  difficult  parlnritton,  has  been  oAen  observed  to 
be  an  active  cause.    The  medulla  spinalis  does  not  occupy  the  whole  canal 
in  the  vertebras,  and  hence  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  injury  from  a  fall 
Aan  even  the  brain.     Its  minute  organization  may  have  suffisred,  although  a 
post  mortem  examination  could  not  detect  the  injury.    In  other  oases  there 
appeared  to  have  been,  from  youth,  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the  whole 
nervous  system,  which  was  roused  to  action  by  slight  causes.    Females  are 
incomparably  more  subject  to  this  affi»ction  than  males.    This  may  be  owing 
to  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  their  nervous  system,  by  which  there  is  a  greater 
susceptibility  of  impression,  while  at  the  same  time  their  sympathies  are 
more  active.     But  there  is  another  cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
sexes,  to  be  found  in  the  fashion,  which  has  long  prevailed,  of  enveloping 
and  confining  the  bodies  of  the  one  in  stays  or  corsets.     Some  of  the  most 
obstinate  cases  under  my  observation  have  been  referred  by  friends  to  Uiis 
pernicious  custom,  and  without  any  physiological  knowledge  to  guide  and 
inlluence  their  ofnnions.    Do  we  not  find,  in  this  class  of  persons,  that  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  trunk  are  unusually  lax  and  attenualed  ?     The 
following  evils  will  naturally  result :  The  compression  of  the  body  by  means 
of  materialB  sufficiently  firm  to  affi>rd  an  unnatural  support,  while  it  supe^ 
sedes,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie  necessity  of  muscles  and  ligaments  about  the 
chest  and  spine,  will,  by  Uie  compression  exerted,  prevent  their  aoeustoned 
growth  and  strength.     But  how  inadequate  is  the  support  afforded  1     Only 
revert  to  the  efifocts  of  machinery  in  spinal  distortions,  and  it  will  be  apparent 
how  far  short  that  furnished  by  the  best  artificial  means,  falls,  of  the  equal 
balance  which  nature  affords.    As  a  consequence,  the  spine,  in  the  ordinary 
avocations  and  exposures  of  life,  is  constantly  liable  to  injury  from  strains, 
fidls,  and  the  application  of  violence  to  the  verlebre.    The  medulla  spinalis 
receives  concussion,  or  the  nerves,  as  they  issue  from  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina, are  subjected  to  pressure,  and  disease  supervenes.    All  this  happens 
with  more  certainty,  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  individual  is,  at  the 
time  of  an  accident,  divested  of  her  unnatural  support.     But  perhaps  still 
greater  injury  results,  indirecdy,  from  compression  of  the  stomach,  liver  and 
lungs;  the  detrimental  effects  of  which,  acting  primarily  on  the  viscus,  are 
thrown,  by  reflex  action,  on  the  spine. 

In  a  late  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  find  the  following  sketch  of  the  views 
of  M.  Cruveilheir.  **  He  maintains  that  affections  of  the  stomach,  heart, 
Uver  and  lungs,  frequently  coincide  with  pain  in  a  fixed  point  of  the  vertebral 
column,  varying  according  to  the  organ  diseased.  He  calls  this  spot  the 
dortai  point.  Painful  diseases  of  the  viscera  are,  it  is  well  known,  very 
often  accompanied  with  pain  in  a  determinate  point  of  the  vertebral  cdumn. 
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CniffliM  of  the  8toiiiach«  whMi  arrived  at  iheir  height,  give  way  to  a  paiiit 
more  or  leae  acule,  about  the  fourth  donsal  vertebiai  and  ia  some  caaea,  the 
patient  complalna  more  qf  this  pain  than  of  the  cramp  of  the  stomach.  This 
is  observable,  ako,  in  ulcerattcm  and  cancer  of  this  organ.  In  hepatic  cd&c 
this  dorsal  point  exists,  also,  abont  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  In 
all  pains  of  the  heart,  whether  nervous  or  sympathetio,  or  of  organic  lesion, 
whenever  they  attain  a  very  great  height,  the  dorsal  point  at  the  fourth  or 
fifUi  vertebra  accompanies  ilie  pain  of  the  organ,  and  distracts  the  patient  more 
than  the  pain  of  the  latter,  iic  Gruveilheir  has  found  that  greater  relief  is 
experienced  by  applying  the  remedies  to  the  dorsal  point  than  to  the  other 
parts;  as,  for  example,  patients  affected  with  cancer  of  the  uterus,  receive 
greater  relief  from  blisters,  leeches  and  cauteries,  to  the  dorsal  point,  than  to 
the  hypogastrium." 

This  view,  though  not  new,  endows  the  subject  with  fresh  interest  and 
importance*  Is  spinal  neuralgia,  then,  a  secondary  affection,  or  is  it  pri- 
mary? is  it  effect  or  cause,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  certain  anomalous 
symptoms  is  concerned  7  Probably  it  is  both,  according  to  circumstances. 
Regarding  it  as  secondary  to  some  other  afiection,  the  above  statement  must 
be  taken  in  proof,  rather  than  any  extended  <>bservations  of  the  writer.  Severe 
functional  diseases  in  any  organ,  produced  by  ordinary  causes,  may  un- 
doubtedly so  influence  the  nerves  of  that  organ,  as,  through  a  reflex  action, 
to  produce  an  almormal  state  of  the  origin  of  those  nerves.  Take  the  well 
known  example  of  headache  from  crudities  in,  or  derangement  of,  the 
stomach.  The  par  vagum,  which  arises  from  the  brain  and  is  distributed  to 
the  stomach,  is  irritated,  and  pain  is  felt  at  its  origin.  That  this  affection 
nay  in  some  cases  be  secondary,  will  still  larther  appear  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Marshal  Hall,  showing  a  reflex  aetion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and 
oblongata  with  the  corresponding  nerves.  The  following  is  given  by 
the  physiologist  just  named,  as  a  type  of  all  the  reflex  actions  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  excito-motary  system  of  nerves.  **If, 
in  a  turtle,  from  which  the  head  and  sternum  have  been  removed,  we 
lay  bare  the  sixth  or  seventh  intereostal  nerve,  and  stimulate  it  by 
tlie  forceps  or  by  galvanism,  both  the  anterior  and  poeterior  fins,  with 
the  tail,  are  immediately  moved  with  energy— -thus  showing  cnrreats 
of  nervous  influence  upwards,  downwards,  and  reflex,  with  regard  to  the 
spinal  marrow."  This  theory  has  been  well  expressed  in  these  words  by 
our  able  author :  "  It  appears  that  each  nerve  has  a  point  in  the  brain,  or 
spinal  marrow,  with  which  it  is  in  special  relation.  The  sensory  filaments 
go  from  a  portion  of  the  body  to  that  point;  the  motor  filaments  pass  froim 
that  point  to  the  said  portion  of  the  body.  Thus  a  sort  of  nervous  circle  is 
maintained;  and  into  it  every  part  of  the  body,  supfrfied  with  sensory  and 
motor  nerves,  and  a  corresponding  point  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain,  must 
enter."  Guided  by  this  theory,  how  beautifully  are  the  phenomena  of  that 
disease,  which,  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the  theory,  has  been  denMB* 
inated  mimesis,  or  imitator,  explained.    This,  which  is  originally  a  mere 
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functional  affection  of  the  digestive  system,  soon  involves  the  whole  organismi. 
Althoagh  functional,  it  may  still  be  tme  that  the  nerves  were  ia  fanlt  from  the 
beginning.  Travers,  as  quoted  by  J.  Johnson,  observes,  that  **  functional 
diseases  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  nervous  system,  and  organic  to  the 
vascular."  How  common  in  this  affection  are  tremors  and  numbness  of  the 
extremities,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  obstinate  hiccough  and  vomiting,  with 
pyrosis,  and  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections.  How  easily  are  these 
explained  on  the  theory  that  the  original  affection  has  been  transferred,  by 
reflex  action  of  the  nerves  and  medulla  spinalis,  which  is  '*  the  source  of  tonit 
in  the  whole  muscular  system,"  to  show  itself  in  other  forms.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  physiological  law  in  explaining  pathological  conditions,  will  be 
daily  more  extensively  noticed.  Whether  it  will  lead  to  more  efficient  treat- 
ment, remains,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  tested  by  experience.  We  may  re- 
mark, however,  that  functional  disease,  occurring  in  any  organ,  no  tenderness 
existing  over  the  medulla  spinalis,  will  probably  be  best  treated  by  ordinary 
therapeutical  means;  but  if,  through  a  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  the  ver* 
tebre  become  tender  on  pressure,  local  depletion  and  external  irritants  to  the 
spine  may  be  of  service,  but  we  should  argue,  on  theoretical  principles,  that 
they  would  be  most  so  in  such  affections  as  sprang  up  subsequently  to  the 
existence  of  the  spinal  irritation. 

The  following  cases,  selected  from  many  others  of  like  import,  will  ex- 
hibit the  prominence,  which  should  be  given  to  mechanical  causes,  in  the 
etiology  of  this  disease,  and,  also,  the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  treatment, 
based  upon  the  principle,  of  referring  the  anomalous  and  abnormal  actions, 
which  result,  to  a  neuralgia  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  no  small  recommenda- 
tion to  say,  that  this  plan  of  treatment  proffers  the  means  of  cure,  or  of  re- 
lief, in  some  of  the  most  intricate,  anomalous,  and  obstinate  affections  to 
which  the  human  organism  is  subject.  The  cases  which  are  annexed,  while 
they  will  illustrate  some  of  the  leading  points  in  this  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  probably  sufficiently  rare,  to  render  their  recital  not  uninteresting. ' 

Case  I.  An  unmarried  lady,  now  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  the 
year  1822,  was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  morbus  coxarius,  which  con- 
tinued three  years,  and  was  ultimately  thought  to  be  eurtd^  but  without  the 
slightest  deformity,  by  solut.  mur.  calcis.  From  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  case,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  only  a  nervous,  or  hysterical  af- 
fection of  the  hip  joint,  so  well  described  by  Brodie?  She  was  next  attacked 
with  a  neuralgia  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  the  pain 
locating  itself  in  one  of  the  dentes  cuspidati.  This  was  extracted,  after 
which,  the  pain  ceased  for  two  weeks,  but  returned  in  the  opposite  one. 
This  was  also  extracted,  as  were  others  that  were  successively  attacked. 
Medical  aid  was  now  sought,  and  powerful  narcotics,  and  tonics  were  re- 
sorted to,  but  without  any  appreciable  effect.  The  agony  continued,  violent 
convulsions  followed,  and  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical  attendant, 
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he  was  forced  to  consent  that  another  tooth  shoald  be  extracted.  This  done/ 
although  the  patient  had  been  for  hours  insensible,  and  was  regarded  as  in  a 
dying  state,  the  pain  and  convulsions,  either  from  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  or  from  some  other  cause,  immediately  ceased.  But  the  truce  was 
of  short  continuance.  Another  tooth  was  attacked  and  extracted,  and  another, 
until  the  dentes  sapientis,  then  in  an  immature  state,  were  with  difficulty 
removed*  Thus,  after  a  continuance  of  six  months,  the  disease  took  its  de- 
parture to  return  only  occasionally,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  the  maxillae. 

In  the  year  1831,  while  endeavouring  to  raise  her  dying  father,  she  felt, 
to  Qse  her  expression,  a  snap,  or  severe  shock,  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
spine,  followed  by  acute  pain  in  the  left  side,  circumscribed  for  the  most 
party  being  confined  to  a  small  spot,  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  but  darting  through  to  the  spine.  Occasionally  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  pain  would  attack  the  bowels,  producing  the  most  intense 
eoiie-pains,  alternating  with  profuse  discharges  of  blood,  purulent  matter,  and 
a  substance  resembling  tar  or  molasses. 

November^  1834.  Forced  to  resort  to  her  bed,  for  more  than  a  year;  she 
was  unable  to  leave  it,  through  the  distress  caused  by  turning,  or  motion  of 
any  kind.  During  all  this  period,  however,  so  great  was  the  dyspnoE^a,  that 
she  could  rarely  indulge  in  the  horizontal  position.  A  blister  applied  to  the 
sternum  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  while  one  applied  on  the 
left  side,  over  those  spinal  nerves  primarily  affected,  would  in  some  mea- 
sure mitigate  her  sufferings.  Calomel  in  small  doses  was  now  resorted  to, 
bat  owing  to  its  unfavourable  effects,  it  was  soon  discontinued. 

March f  1835.  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  sudden  and  violent  increase  of 
the  pain  in  the  side;  an  incessant  cough  now  commenced,  and  spasms,  the 
most  excruciating,  darted  through  the  chest  to  the  spine.  The  bowels  were 
Dot  moved  for  weeks,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagus, 
were  much  ulcerated  and  abraded.  Next  the  most  obstinate  vomiting  com- 
menced, which,  after  continuing  for  three  days,  was  checked  by  a  blister 
over  the  stomach  and  left  side.  Immediately  on  its  cessation,  pyrosis  com- 
menced. The  discharge  resembled  a  very  thin  mucilage,  was  insipid  and 
transparent,  and  ran  from  the  mouth,  while  the  patient  slept,  so  pro- 
fusely, as  in  a  single  night  thoroughly  to  wet  ten  or  twelve  towels.  The 
paroxysms  became  so  severe,  that  the  patient  would  faint,  and  for  a  long  time 
remain  insensible,  and  would  return  to  consciousness,  only  to  find  the  same 
insupportable  distress.  The  scene  changed  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and,  from 
that  time  until  a  recent  date,  the  bearing-down  pains  in  the  uterine  region 
were  so  intense,  that  although  resting  in  the  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so, 
her  sufferings  would,  for  hours  together,  equal  those  of  a  woman  in  labour. 
The  urinary  function  was  also  much  deranged,  water  being  sparingly  secreted, 
or  if  more  abundant,  pale,  and  discharged  with  difficulty. 

3fay,  1835.  With  this  change  in  the  symptoms  just  referred  to,  there 
was  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  character  of  the  sputa.    From  being 
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transparent  and  coloarlees,  it  now  assumed  a  **  bluish'*  hue,  and  appeared 
much  like  thin  starch,  tinged  with  indigo.  Rather  thinner  than  the  white 
of  an  egg— like  that  substance,  it  was  tenacious  and  ropy,  and  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  was  always  covered  with  a  thick  froth.  The  quantity  raised  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  six  months,  amounted  on  an  average,  to  a  quart  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Frequently  it  would  surpass  tliat  amount,  the  quantity  varying 
with  the  violence  of  other  symptoms.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  bluish 
tinge  was  deepened.  In  tlie  night,  the  patient  was  oAen  neariy  soffocated. 
Morphine  would  check  it,  but  at  the  same  time  tightened  the  cough,  and 
greatly  increased  the  dyspncea.  A  burning  sensation  constantly  existed  in 
the  stomach,  accompanied  by  much  local  heat,  externally;  yet  contrary  to 
what  is  usually  found  in  pyrosis,  the  fluid  which  appeared  in  the  mouth 
was  never  eructated.  She  would  often  vomit,  at  once,  half  a  pint  of  s 
similar  fluid.     Coughing  would  also  cause  its  appearance. 

During  the  summer  of  1885,  there  were  almost  daily  paroxysms,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  September,  she  became  very 
hoarse;  had  a  regular  phthisical  cough,  with  chills  every  afternoon,  followed 
by  fever,  which  was  succeeded  by  night  sweats.  Owing  to  the  dyspncsa, 
which  with  the  cough,  and  the  pyrosis,  had  proceeded  '*  pari  passu,"  with 
the  distress  in  the  side,  there  was  an  entire  inability  to  recline  in  bed. 
Turning  from  side  to  side,  even  with  assistance,  would  cause  the  most  ex- 
cruciating distress  throughout  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  this  case  first  came  within  the  writer's  notice, 
and  at  the  almost  desperate  stage  which  has  just  been  described.  Its  history, 
therefore,  has  been  furnished  by  the  patient  herself,  who  is  intelligent,  and 
remarkably  free  from  that  disposition  to  magnify  sufi*erings,  which  is  some- 
times found  in  hysteria.  The  account,  as  given  by  her  mother,  who  is  en- 
titled to  high  credit,  coincided  in  all  points  with  the  foregoing.  Most  of  the 
symptoms,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  particularly  the 
pyrosis.  It  was  now  suggested  to  her,  that  her  disease  might  consist  in 
spinal  irritation.  The  whole  length  of  the  spine,  below  the  fifth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, was  found,  on  examination,  tender  on  pressure,  and  although  but  little 
force  was  used,  the  pain  continued  very  severe  for  hours.  The  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  dorsal,  and  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar,  were  peculiarly 
sensitive.  The  treatment  pursued  need  not  be  detailed  in  full.  The  first 
blister  rendered  turning  in  bed  easier,  and  induced  the  return  of  the  catame- 
Dia,  which  had  been  absent  for  many  months,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
continued  perfecdy  regular.  The  second  blister  considerably  diminished 
the  pyrosis,  which  soon  after  ceased  entirely,  to  return  only  in  small  quan- 
tity,  when  from  fatigue,  or  taking  cold,  the  pain  in  the  left  side  is  renewed* 
One  symptom  after  another  yielded,  so  that  the  patient  was  soon  after  able 
to  leave  her  bed,  became  free  frojn  pain,  and  now  attends  to  her  usual  avoca- 
tions about  the  house.  There  is,  as  in  all  chronic  cases  of  this  disease,  a 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  slight  relapses,  but  they  have  speedily  yielded  to 
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ang.  iarU  aatim.  and  cops  to  the  affected  vertebrs,  with  an  occasional  dose  of 
calomel.  For  the  last  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  (A.ugast,  1838,)  she  has 
been  subjected  to  no  medical  treatment,  except  the  application  of  two  or 
three  caps,  and  as  many  blisters. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  foregoing  case  is  the  excessive  pyrosis. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  for  eight  months,  the  quantity  raised  amounted, 
on  an  average,  to  one  quart  a  day.  Some  pathologists  have  regarded  it  as 
an  idiopathic  disease,  others,  as  depending  ojel  a  diseased  stale  of  the  muooas 
membrane.  That  this  membrane  is  affected  no  one  can  doubt,  but  ought  it 
not,  more  frequendy,  to  be  regarded,  as  symptomatic  of  spinal  irritation?  It 
is  often  noticed  in  co-existence  with  this  affection,  and  when  it  occurs  in 
dyspepsia,  may  it  not  often  be  traced,  through  a  reflex  action  of  the  nerves, 
to  spinal  or  ganglionic  irritaiion?  It  rarely  yields  to  ordinary  internal  tr^t- 
ment,  and  in  severe  cases,  the  spine  should  undoubtedly  be  examined.  It  is 
true,  that  were  the  ganglionic  system  alone  affected,  no  tenderness  of  the 
vertebrae,  may  exist,  and  yet  local  bleeding,  with  occasional  blisters,  to  the 
spine,  may  prove  serviceable.  The  instance  related  above,  yielded  so  evi- 
dently and  completely  to  such  a  course  of  treatment,  that  no  one  can  doubt 
its  origin,  or  believe  that  any  other  conrse  of  medication  would  have  proved 
equally  successful. 

Cass  II.  Mrs.  S.,  80  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  one  child,  was,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  accidentally  precipitated  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
injured  the  lower  dorsal  apd  upper  lumbar  vertebne.  Although  abortion 
was  not  produced,  yet  great  tenderness  of  the  part  was  caused,  which  has 
continued  until  a  recent  date.  After  delivery,  profuse  flooding  followed, 
which,  for  six  months,  could  not  be  successfully  checked.  Subsequendy, 
the  discharge  returned  every  two  weeks,  and  continued  eight  or  ten  days  at 
each  period.  Until  pregnancy,  the  menses  had  been  perfectly  regular,  and 
she  enjoyed  sound  health.  Various  means  were  employed  to  check  the 
menorrhagia,  but  without  effect.  At  the  same  time,  attacks  of  anomalous 
disease  were  frequent  and  debilitating,  assuming,  at  one  time,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  for  which  blue  pill  and  blisters  were  prescribed  with  ultimate 
benefit.  There  was  also  profuse  haemoptysis,  but  without  cough;  ischuria 
requiring  the*  catheter;  and  also  suppression  of  urine,  not  more  than  eight 
ounces  being  secreted  in  thirty-six  hours. 

December,  1886,  four  years  afler  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  came  under 
the  care  of  the  writer.  The  menorrhagia  still  continued,  and  a  severe  pain 
in  the  led  side  had  just  seized  her.  A  blister,  although  it  produced  full 
vesication  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  had  no  effect  in  quieting  it,  and  it  now 
became  excruciating  with  every  breath.  Inquiring  into  the  state  of  her 
health  at  former  periods,  and  learning  the  foregoing  history,  the  spinal 
column  was  examined.  All  the  vertebrae  below  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal 
were  found  tender  on  pressure— the  pain  in  the  side  being  much  increased 
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by  the  examination.     As  soon  as  the  appropriate  action  of  a  blister  to  the 
spine  could  be  produced,  the  pain  in  the  side  was  relieved  as  by  magic. 
In  six  or  eight  weeks  she  was  more  free  from  disease  and  suffering  than  for 
years  before.     She  was  then  attacked  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  the  spine.     This  was  relieved  by  a  blister;  but  was  followed  by 
the  most  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  eide,  just  below  the  ribs.     Difficult  as 
it  may  l^  to  explain,  lliere  was  not  the  least  pain  or  tenderness  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  spine.     Was  it  because  the  pain  in  the  side  was  so  severe,  that 
under  ordinary  pressure  the  amount  of  pain  caused  formed  bat  a  faint  com- 
parison with  the  agony  (for  it  was  actually  such)  which  existed  in  the  side? 
A  blister  of  the  best  cantharides  plaster  produced  not  the  least  smarting  or 
redness,  although  vesicating  a  patient  admirably  in  an  adjoining  room — ^nor  yet 
when  made  with  a  threefold  proportion  of  cantharides— 4ior  even  when  the  sur> 
face  had  beeii  previously  rubbed  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  nor  when  covered 
with  an  undiluted  mustard  paste.    A  very  strong  puisaUon  had  existed  for  a 
week  in  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which  was  located  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
above,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  lef^,  of  the  umbilicus,  and  which  appeared 
like  an  aneurism  of  the  coeliac  artery.    The  throbbing  was  synchronous  with 
the  pulse,  but  incomparably  stronger.    By  grasping  the  integuments,  the 
fingers  would  come  in  contact  with  it,  giving  the  sensation  of  its  being  as 
large  as  the  little  finger.     It  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  all  the  clotl^, 
and  even  jarred  the  bed,  annoying  the  patient;  and,  together  with  the  pain, 
preventing  all  sleep.    At  one  time  the  patient  became  very  faint— pulse  a 
mere  thread — ^and  she  appeared  dying.     Nothing  had  recendy  been  retained 
on  the  stomach — the  bowels  were  costive,  and  tongue  covered  with  fur. 
Blisters  to  the  spine  were  not  tried,  as  no  tenderness  existed.    Active  purga- 
tives of  extract  of  colocynth  and  calomel,  when  the  stomach  was  able  to 
retain  them,  were  of  much  service.     Nervines  and  anti*spasmodics,  with 
black  drop,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  producing  relief.    In  three  weeks 
from  the  attack  the  throbbing  and  pain  began  to  diminish,  and  soon  entirely 
ceased,  with  the  return  of  health.    The  derangement  in  the  catamenia  had 
been  gradually  improving,  since  the  application  of  the  first  blister  to  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.     A  few  more  completely  removed  all  irregularity;  which 
condition  has  continued  ever  since.     Two  successive  summers,  since,  she 
has  had  a  singular  headache,  which  was  much  increased  by  pressure  over 
the  upper  cervical  vertebrae;  also,  much  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea, 
with  tenderness  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae.     Blisters  were  applied  with- 
out the  ordinary  good  effects.     Leeches,  however,  proved  immediately  suc- 
cessful; and  at  the  present  time  (August,  1838)  she  is  in  good  health. 

From  the  absence  of  spinal  tenderness  accompanying  the  pulsation,  simu- 
lating aneurism,  it  may  have  been  only  a  local  hysterical  affection;  or,  from 
the  relief  afforded  by  cathartics,  may  we  not  suppose  that  there  may  have 
been  a  collection  of  faeces  in  the  left  arch  and  ascending  portions  of  the  colon, 
which  aggravated,  if  it  did  not  produce  the  affection.    Another  supposition 
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is,  that  from  the  excessive  and  long^  continued  loss  of  blood  there  may  have 
been  ansroia,  a  condition  of  the  system  in  which  local  pulsation  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent. 

Case  III.  Mrs.  N.,  35  years  old,  formerly  enjoyed  perfect  health,  but 
has  recently  been  regarded  as  hysterical.  All  her  sufierings  she  traces  to  a 
severe  strain  in  the  back,  received  while  shaking  a  carpet.  In  the  summer 
of  1837,  while  swffering  under  anomalous  symptoms,  the  vertebrae  were 
found  tender  on  pressure.  Violent  pains  existed  in  the  stomach,  with  py- 
rosis, as  in  Case  I.  There  was  also  the  impression  that  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach  were  drawn  by  cords  to  the  spine;  and  that  this  connection  drew 
her  body  forward,  in  which  position  it  was  immovably  fixed.  All  the 
symptoms  were  relieved  by  venesection  and  blisters  to  the  spine. 

October,  1837.  Six  months  since,  while  engaged  in  some  laborious  oc- 
cupation, the  motions  of  the  heart  became  singularly  changed,  which  affection 
has  continued,  at  intervals,  ever  since.  Violent  paroxysms  of  jumping  and 
trembling  of  the  heart  would  occur,  followed,  for  some  minutes,  with  ordinary 
palpitation— and  returning,  spontaneously,  many  times  in  a  day.  The  ^ 
heart  examined  externally,  at  these  seasons,  appears  much  hypertrophied; 
and  its  motions  were  so  violent  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  must  burst 
its  parietes.  There  was  tenderness  not  only  of  the  corresponding  vertebre, 
but  also  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thorax  opposite  the  heart.  The 
stomach  was  also  singularly  deranged.  In  her  tautological  language  she 
often  compared  it  to  a  '*  great  hollow  hole^^^  within  which  was  a  constant 
crawling  sensation  that  excited  a  dry  hacking  cough,  with  occasional  expec- 
toration; which  was  <*  salter,  if  possible,  than  brine.*'  Treating  it  as  a  case 
of  hysterical  nervous  excitement— emetics,  castori  assafoetida,  and  valerian 
were  tried  in  large  doses,  also  a  plaster  of  assafoBtida  to  the  region  of  the 
heart.  All,  however,  in  vain,  so  far  as  preventing  a  return  of  the  paroxysms. 
Pressure  of  the  vertebrae  increased  the  stricture  of  the  stomach,  and  the  pal* 
pitation  of  the  heart.  A  blister  to  the  spine,  for  a  time,  aggravated  all  the 
symptoms;  but  the  application  of  a  poultice,  and  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  calomel,  soon  permanently  relieved  all  the  distressing  affections,  since 
which  period  she  has  enjoyed  good  health. 

Cass  IV.  A  man,  50  years  of  age,  addicted  to  intemperance,  was  affected 
with  hiccough  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  neither  eat  in  any  peace,  nor 
sleep;  and  having  continued  ten  days,  he  said  that  he  could  not  endure  it 
much  longer.  There  was  great  tenderness  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra, 
at  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerv.e,  which  is  distributed  on  the  diaphragm. 
A  blister  was  applied  to  the  tender  vertebra;  and,  as  soon  as  vesication  com- 
menced, the  affection  was  removed. 

A  similar  case,  in  a  late  subjectt  occnred  within  the  present  month,  (August,) 
with  the  same  tenderness  over  the  upper  cervical  vertebra,  which  was  relievedi 
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not  so  soon  as  vesication  commenced,  but  immediately  on  the  inflammationt 
which  was  thereby  caused,  being  moderated  by  a  poultice. 

Whence  proceed  the  symptoms  so  prominent  in  the  cases  just  detailed,  and 
so  common  in  intemperate  persons,  especially  after  a  debauch  ?  May  it  not 
be  regarded  as  showing  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  ?  Irritation  existing 
in  the  stomach,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  diaphragm,  which  is  immediately  con- 
tiguous; thence  it  is  transmitted  through  the  phrenic  nerve  to  its  origin,  eub- 
sequendy  to  become  manifest  in  convulsive  action  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
language  which  has  already  been  quoted,  "  sensory  filaments  go  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  body"  (diaphragm)  **  to  that  point*'  (a  point  in  the  brain  x>r  spinal 
marrow,  with  which  the  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  nerve  is  in  special  relation) 
**  and  motor  filaments  pass  from  that  point  to  the  said  portion  of  the  body.*' 

Cass  V.  The  patient,  a  young  lady  now  22  yean  of  age,  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon  in  September,  1836,  and  dragged  for  some  distance  on  the 
ground,  by  becoming  entangled  in  some  part  of  the  harness.  She  is  igno- 
rant what  portion  of  the  body  received  most  injury,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  her  corset-board  (hickory)  was  broken,  while  the  lacings  remained  entire, 
she  thinks  her  stomach  must  have  received  some  contusion,  and  that  the 
back  was  strained  by  a  forcible  bending  of  the  body.  She  fainted,  and  it 
was  long  before  she  could  be  removed,  owing  to  the  spasms  which  motion 
caused.  Much  numbness,  and  incessant  vomiting,  for  three  days,  followed; 
neither  solid  nor  fluid,  in  the  smallest  quantity,  being  retained.  Previous 
health  in  all  respects  good;  but  since  the  fall,  menstruation  has  become  de- 
ficient in  quantity  and  irregular  in  its  returns.  There  has  also  been  great 
weakness  in  the  back,  much  headache,  and  obstinate  costiveness.  The 
vomiting  ceased  for  a  time,  but  gradually  returned,  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  stomach,  even  when^mpty.  Since  July,  1837,  until  recently,  she  has 
retained  almost  nothing' on  the  stomach,  everything  being  eructated  the  mo- 
ment it  was  swallowed.  A  morsel  of  hard  bread,  or  a  little  sugar  or  tea,  or 
a  pill,  would  occasionally  be  retained,  but  not  without  great  distress;  and  or- 
dinarily, after  it  had  been  in  the  stomach  for  hours,  it  would  be  thrown 
ofi*  as  undigested  and  with  the  same  taste  and  smell  as  when  swallowed.  Py- 
rosis, and  great  acidity  of  the  stomach  prevailed,  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Notwithstanding  the  little  that  was  retained  on  the  stomach, 
her  appearance  by  no  means  betokened  great  emaciation.  This  is  generally 
the  case  in  spinal  neuralgia,  or  at  least  the  external  appearance  is  not  such 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  violence  and  long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

March  11/A,  1838.  There  has  been  no  evacuation  of  the  bowels  literally 
for  weeks,  and  the  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  are  urgent.  Great  tender- 
ness was  found  to  exist  from  the  lower  cervical  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra;  also  a  numbness  extending  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm. 
Resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  ordinary  remedies  first,  oxide  bismuth  was 
ordered,  with  a  blister  to  the  stomach.     The  former,  like  every  thing  else. 
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was  immediately  vomited,  but  the  latter  relieved  the  pain  in  the  head,  and 
greatly  benefitted  the  ulceration  of  the  mouth;  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  in- 
creased  the  tenderness  of  the  vertebra  opposite  the  stomach.  The  vomiting 
still  continued  unmitigated.  A  blister  to  the  affected  vertebra  (for  leecliing 
or  cupping  she  would  not  submit  to)  seemed,  if  possible,  to  increase  all  her 
sufferings.  The  head  was  more  painful;  and  not  a  particle  of  any  thing 
could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  and  no  motion  of  the  bowels  had  been 
obtained  for  weeks.  Ineffectual  efforts  at  vomiting  were  constantly  main- 
tained, even  when  nothing  had  been  taken  upon  the  stomach.  Even  calomel 
was  immediately  ejected,  in  whatever  vehicle  taken,  and  enemata  had  no 
effect  in  moving  the  bowels. 

20/A.  Acet.  morphiee  was  given  in  hopes  of  quieting  the  stomach,  fol- 
lowed by  croton  oil,  but  both  were  vomited.  Next,  after  removing  the 
cuticle  from  the  epigastrium,  by  means  of  a  blister,  acet.  morphias,  ^  gr.,  was 
applied  every  three  hours,  and  each  application  followed  by  calomel,  gr.  ii, 
taken  nearly  dry  into  the  mouth.  Four  applications  of  the  morphia  were 
made,  and  after  continuing  the  calomel,  a  part  of  which  was  vomited,  less 
frequendy  for  three  days,  the  bowels  were  moved.  The  motions  were  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  resembling  tar,  or  molasses,  and  were  followed  by  a 
diarrhoea  and  discharges  of  blood,  with  great  pain  in  the  bowels.  Hitherto, 
the  therapeutic  course  adopted  had  only  seemed  to  aggravate,  rather  than  re- 
heve.  But  this  result  was  not  unexpected,  the  same  effect  having  been  wit- 
nessed, for  a  time,  from  severe  external  irritants  to  diseased  vertebrae.  A  slight 
salivation  was  caused,  and  when  the  effects  of  this  began  to  decline,  and  the 
blister  to  heal,  she  rapidly  regained  a  comfortable  state  of  health.  Her  stomach 
became  much  less  irritable  than  for  months  before,  and  considering  the  state 
in  which  it  had  so  long  been,  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  did  not  at  once 
recover  its  tone.  She  now  retains  light  diet,  in  small  quantities;  her  headache, 
and  the  distress  in  the  stomach,  have  entirely  ceased,  and  her  bowels,  from 
being  obstinately  costive,  have  become  perfectly  regular  in  their  functions;  and 
so  well  was  she,  that  early  in  April  she  passed  from  under  my  observation. 

The  following  case  resembles  one  recorded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his 
"  Consultations  and  Cases,"  and  although  it  differs  in  its  pathological  relations 
from  the  foregoing,  yet,  depending  doubtless  upon  an  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  has  its  points  of  affinity.  In  Mr.  Bell's  case,  probably,  no  plan 
of  treatment  was  found  serviceable,  for  none  is  recorded,  and  he  adds:  **  All 
the  subjects  of  tiiese  odd  cases,  which  we  do  not  understand,  get  well.  This 
is  consolatory  to  a  patient,  certainly,  but  not  very  satisfactory  to  ourselves." 

Casb  VI.  January,  1888.  A  young  lady,  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  a  phthisical 
family,  was,  after  active  exercise,  the  next  day  attacked  with  a  cough,  which 
was  usually  short  and  dry,  consisting  ordinarily  of  one  expiration,  but  on 
motion  or  under  excitement,  of  several  successive,  loud  and  barking  expira- 
tions, but  without  expectoration.     This  **  hack,"  or  short  cough,  was  re- 
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peated,  on  an  average,  three  times  in  a  minnte,  and  at  intervals,  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  would  return  every  third  second.  While  she  slept,  however,  there 
was  a  perfect  respite;  and  sleep,  whether  qatural  or  obtained  by  narcotics^ 
had  the  same  effect.  Only  a  weak  anodyne,  if  given  at  the  hoar  of  retiringt 
was  necessary  to  procure  quietness  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  same 
incessant  barking  was  heard  by  the  family.  lier  health  in  other  respects 
was  good;  pulse  and  appetite  nearly  natural,  and  tongue  but  slightly  coated. 
An  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  had  for  some  time  occasionally  existed,  and  as 
such  was  now  the  case  in  a  slight  degree,  the  cough  was  at  once  referred  to 
that  source;  but  the  tumescence  soon  entirely  subsided,  without  inducing 
any  mitigation  of  the  cough.  The  uvula  was  of  its  natural  length,  and  no 
tenderness  existed  about  the  throat  except  towards  evening,  after  having 
coughed  through  the  day.  There  was  no  pain  or  soreness  about  the  chest,  and 
the  respiration  during  sleep  was  natural.  No  hoarseness  except  in  the  evening. 

Among  the  remedies  resorted  to,  were  demulcents,  with  ipecac,  and  opium, 
— vermifuges,  spigelia  and  ol.  terebinth. — mercurial  and  other  catharticB,-^gar« 
gles  of  capsicum  and  solut.  nit.  argent,  applied  with  a  pencil,— -emetics,  castor, 
and  assafffit,  exu  hyoscy.,  and  iodine  in  the  form  of  tinct.,  and  burnt  sponge. 
Supposing  that  it  might  arise  from  an  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  blisters 
were  twice  applied  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
swelling  subsided,  but  not  the  cough.  In  this  manner  it  continued  for  six 
weeks;  and,  considering  the  constitution,  giving  rise  to  much  anxiety  as  to 
the  issue.  A  remedy,  just  alluded  to,  was  now  tried  in  a  new  form.  The 
whole /ron/  of  the  neck  and  fauces  was  covered  with  a  blister,  which  almost 
in  a  night  removed  the  affection,  and  left  the  patient  weak,  but  otherwise  in 
ordinary  health. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  detail  of  the  foregoing  cases, 
the  treatment  need  not  detain  us.     Calomel,  in  purgative  doses,  is  often  one 
of  the  most  efficient  remedies;  carried  to  tlie  point  of  salivation,  it  has  sel- 
dom  or  never  been  purposely  resorted  to,  and  cannot  often  be  borne  for  any 
length  of  time.    Opiates  in  some  one  of  the  various  forms  of  morphine, 
black  drop,  or  elixir  of  opium  of  McMunn,  with  other  narcotics,  have  been 
more  or  less  used  in  almost  every  case.     Blisters  to  the  spine  have  always 
maintained  the  first  blace  in  our  therapeutics.    Our  opinion,  however,  has 
been  modified  by  experience.  Through  the  proximity  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
to  the  surface,  or  for  some  other  cause,  the  irritation  produced  by  blisters  and 
tart,  ant  ang.  is  so  great,  that,  in  very  susceptible  subjects,  they  often  for  a 
time  appear  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  original  affection.    In  almost 
every  case,  however,  they  are  ultimately  followed  by  decided  improvement. 
For  the  sake  of  avoiding  irritation,  and  securing  an  immediate  action,  leeches 
and  cupping  are  generally  preferable. 

We  may  be  too  sanguine  in  our  ideas  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
Cases  of  obscure,  perhaps  ganglionic,  disease  may  exist  when  the  tenderness 
of  the  vertebne  will  not  be  detected,  and  when  a  course  of  local  depletion  and 
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external  irritants  to  the  spine  will  prove  of  little  or  no  advantage,  yet  it  is 
our  candid  belief  that  a  correct  practical  estimate  of  this  subject,  as  presented 
in  the  writings  of  recent  authors,  will  do  as  much  to  relieve  human  suffering  as 
any  other  single  improvement,  or  discovery  in  medicine,  of  the  present  century* 
New  London^  Sept.  1838. 


AsT.  IX.  Cases  of  Necrosis  illustrating  the  Practice  of  Exposing  and 
Perforating  the  Diseased  Bone  at  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  the 
malady.    By  T.  Morvbn  SMrrH,  M.  D.,  of  Baltimore. 

Writers  on  the  subject  of  Necrosis  have  almost  universally  directed  their 
attention  too  exclusively  to  the  very  common  result  of  that  disease,  the  death 
of  bone,  and  have  neglected  to  investigate  satisfactorily  the  pathology  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  malady,  and  the  remedies  calculated  to  arrest  its  progress 
in  its  incipiency.  The  writings  of  Weidemann,  of  Boyer,  Bell  and  others, 
are  defective  in  this  particular.  The  death  of  bone  is  no  more  the  neces- 
sary result  of  this  disease  than  is  hydrocephalus  the  necessary  sequel  of  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  term  '*  necrosis*'  is  indeed 
not  less  unfortunate  in  its  application  than  that  of  **  hydrocephalus,"  and 
the  strict  definition  of  it  has  led  to  the  same  srrors  in  pathology  and  practice* 

The  following  cases  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  justify  pathological 
views,  and  a  mode  of  treatment  suggested  some  years  since  by  my  father, 
the  late  Professor  N.  Smith  of  Yale  College,  in  his  surgical  memoirs.  He 
regarded  the  disease  as  simply  an  inflammation  of  a  bone,  owing  its  too 
common  result,  death  of  the  organ,  to  its  anatomical  structure.  He  regarded 
the  deposite  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone  as  the  cause  of  its  death,  and 
maintained  that  the  result  could  be  averted  by  perforating,  or  trepanning,  the 
bone  at  an  early  period.  In  the  following  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  this  plan 
was  adopted,  and  that  it  was  successful  in  every  case,-^in  one,  indeed,  in 
which  the  time  which  had  elapsed  would  seem  hardly  to  have  justified  such 
an  expectation. 

Case  I.  July  26th,  1885, 1  was  called  to  visit  the  son  of  Captain  Mor- 
ley,  of  West  Springfield,  setaL  16.  I  found  the  patient  suffering  from  severe 
pain  in  one  leg,  particularly  in  the  ankle.  The  lower  portion  of  the  leg,  the 
ankle,  and  the  foot,  were  much  swollen;  the  pulse  was  hard  and  quicic;  skin 
hot,  the  tongue  white,  the  patient  extremely  restless,  the  least  jar  or  motion  of 
his  bed  causing  him  to  cry  out.  The  father's  account  was  that  his  son  had 
been  perfectly  well  until  three  days  previous,  when  he  was  taken  with  pain 
in  one  ankle,  after  having  laboured  for  several  hours  exposed  to  a  hot  sun, 
at  the  same  time  standing  ankle  deep  in  cold  spring  water. 
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As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  was  called;  I  eoTered  the  part 
affected,  with  cloths  wet  with  an  evaporating  lotion  and  left  the  patient  for 
the  night.  Upon  reflecting  on  the  case,  the  following  circumstance  decided 
in  my  mind  the  nature  of  the  disease;  first,  the  age  of  the  patient;  secondly, 
his  previous  uniform  health;  thirdly,  the  apparent  cause:  fourthly,  violence 
of  the  attack;  fifthly,  the  swelling  of  the  leg;  sixthly,  the  redness  and  ex- 
treme sensibility  to  the  slightest  touch;  seventhly,  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
tomatic fever.  All  these  circumstances  taken  in  connection  convinced  me 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  necrosis. 

Juh/  27th,  early  in  the  morning  I  again  visited  my  patient,  found  he  had 
passed  a  bad  night,  all  the  symptoms  aggravated;  he  had  taken  an  opiate 
without  relief  and  the  evaporating  lotion  had  had  no  effect.  I  now  con- 
cluded to  operate  according  to  the  plan  of  my  father.  Dr.  N.  Smith,  i.  e.  to 
cat  down  upon  the  bone,  and  if  I  found  matter  under  the  periosteum,  also 
to  perforate  the  bone.  I  was  led  to  fix  upon  a  point  about  two  inches  above 
the  inner  ankle,  on  the  flat  part  of  the  tibia  to  make  the  incision,  from  two 
circumstances;  first  this  point  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  inflammation; 
secondly,  it  being  the  point  where  the  patient  evinced  the  most  pain  from 
pressure.  With  a  scalpel  I  made  an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  and  found 
the  periosteum  elevated  and  tense,  from  the  quantity  of  matter  beneath  it. 
I  next  dilated  the  wound  upward  and  downward  as  far  as  the  periosteum 
was  raised  from  the  bone,  which  made  an  incision  about  four  inches  long. 
Ailer  sponging  away  the  blood  and  matter  from  the  wound,  I  perforated 
the  bone  in  two  places,  one  inch  firom  each  angle  of  the  external  wound. 
Porulent  matter  flowed  out  of  the  cavity  of  bone  from  both  perforations.  In 
one  hour  my  patient  was  entirely  free  from  all  pain  and  in  a  quiet  sleep. 

2Sth.  Patient  still  doing  well;  no  pain;  pulse  becoming  soft;  had  had 
a  good  night's  rest;  some  discharge  from  the  wound. 

29th.  Not  so  good  a  night;  pulse  hard  again;  pain  about  the  knee  and 
upper  part  of  the  leg;  the  wound  inflamed;  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  a  good 
deal  swollen. 

3O//1.  Pain  in  the  limb  much  increased;  more  swelling  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  and  at  this  time  an  extremely  sensitive  point,  about  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  knee  on  the  flat  of  the  tibia;  the  wound  below  looks 
inflamed,  I  was  convinced  that  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia  that  there  had  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  same  bone. 
Desirous  that  some  other  medical  gentleman  should  witness  the  effect  of  the 
operation,  I  invited  my  friend,  Dr.  Humphreys  of  Southwick,  to  be  present, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  in  his  presence,  I  performed  the  same  operation  upon 
the  upp^r  portion  of  the  tibia,  which  I  had  executed  upon  the  lower,  and 
with  precisely  similar  effects.  Dr.  Humphreys  expressed  himself  as  highly 
gratified  with  the  result  of  the  operation. 

2\8t,  Patient  is  now  free  from  pain;  lower  wound  looks  better;  pulse 
sofl;  good  night. 
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^August  Ut  Patient  still  better;  wounds  look  well;  dischargee  moderate. 
3(/.  Patient  very  comfortable:  appetite  good;  sleeps  well. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  patient  recover  without  any  untoward 
symptoms,  or  exfoliation  of  bone* 

Casb  II.  October  16th,  1836, 1  was  called  to  see  a  patient  of  Dr.  Ives 
of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  ten  miles  from  my  residence.  I  found  the  patient 
(a  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,)  sufTering  from  very  severe  pain  in  one 
limb,  very  high  symptomatic  fever,  pulse  hard  and  quick,  tongue  white, 
skin  hot,  thirst  urgent. 

On  examination  I  found  much  tumefaction  of  the  leg,  between  the  knee 
and  ankle,  and  also  of  the  foot.  This  was  the  fifth  day  from  the  attack,  which 
had  been  very  sudden;  the  leg  was  hard  and  unyielding  to  the  touch;  the 
foot  was  (edematous  from  the  interroption  of  the  circulation  above.  On 
the  flat  of  the  tibia,  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  ankle  and  knee,  there  was 
a  spot  which  was  much  more  sensitive  to  the  touch  than  any  other  part  of  the 
leg.  At  this  place  I  determined  to  cut  down  to  the  bone.  I  therefore  made 
free  incision  extending  along  the  tibia  about  four  inches;  matter  gushed  from 
beneath  the  periosteum.  I  then,  after  sponging  away  the  blood  and  matter, 
perforated  the  bone  in  two  places,  one  inch  from  each  angle  of  the  incision. 
Purulent  matter  came  from  both  perforations. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  result  of  this  operation;  all 
pain  was  gone  in  less  than  an  hour;  the  inflammation  disappeared  at  once, 
except  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  curative  process;  no  exfoliation 
took  place,  healthy  granulations  shot  up;  the  boy  was  well  in  a  few  weeks. 

Cask  III.  May  5th,  1837, 1  was  called  to  see  a  boy  seven  years  of  age, 
the  son  of  Stiles  Fox,  of  Westfield.  The  father  of  the  boy  being  very  poor, 
he  had  been  without  shoes  from  the  time  the  snow  left  the  ground,  and  a 
few  days  before  he  was  attacked,  and  indeed  the  day  before,  he  had  been  up 
to  his  knees  in  cold  water  for  hours  at  a  time.  This  case  had  been  badly 
managed  by  the  parents,  and  seven  days  had  been  suffered  to  pass  before 
I  was  called.  I  found  the  poor  boy  in  an  agony  of  pain;  very  high  symp- 
tomatic fever;  pulse  extremely  quick  and  hard,  and  the  artery  felt  very 
small  under  the  finger.  The  left  leg  was  the  part  afiected;  it  was  swollen 
from  the  knee  to  the  toes,  very  red  and  excessively  painful;  the  slightest 
touch  or  motion,  causing  him  to  cry  out.  The  mother  imformed  me 
that  the  day  after  her  son  had  been  so  long  in  the  water,  he  was  taken 
with  a  severe  pain  in  his  foot  and  ankle,  and  the  next  night  there  came 
on  a  high  fever.  I  found  the  centre  of  inflammation  to  be  a  point  about  three 
inches  above  the  inner  ankle,  and  I  thought  I  could  feel  fluctuation  at  this 
place.  Without  delay,  I  made  a  free  incision  down  upon  the  flat  of  the  tibia, 
about  four  inches  long.  As  I  expected,  I  found  the  matter  had  escaped  from 
under  the  periosteum  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it.     I  then  perforated  the 
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bone  as  I  had  done  in  the  other  cases,  and  pus  was  discharged  from  the 
opening.  Two  days  after  this,  I  made  another  incision  down  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  tibia,  and  perforated  the  bone.  This  boy  became  much  pros- 
trated, and  required  large  doses  of  brandy,  bark,  and  tinct  opii.  to  snstain 
him;  the  bone  exfoliated  to  some  extent,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  under  any 
other  mode  of  treatment  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
leg.     The  boy  is  now  well,  and  has  a  good  leg. 

Cask  IV.  This  case  occurred  in  tlie  same  family  with  the  above,  for  this 
poor  man,  like  many  others,  was  blessed  with  a  large  family.  A  little  boy, 
two  years  and  six  months  old,  had  been  sent  from  home  on  account  of  his 
brother's  illness.  He  now  returned,  having  been  taken  three  days  before 
with  very  severe  pain  in  the  foot,  and  lower  part  of  the  leg.  I  found  the 
foot  much  swollen,  and  the  outer  ankle  much  inflamed.  About  two  inches 
above  and  on  the  fibula,  I  found  the  most  sensitive  spot,  and  upon  it,  cut 
down  to  the  bone,  and  made  two  perforations.     The  boy  did  well. 


Art.  X.  Case  of  Talipes  Equinus — Operation  by  Stromeyer*s  Method — 

Cure,    By  James  H.  Dickson,  M.D. 

R.  D.,  Stat.  14,  a  lad  of  rather  small  stature  and  delicate  complexion 
has  that  variety  of  club-foot  called  by  some  of  the  French  surgeons,  pied 
equiriy  in  which  the  heel  is  forcibly  drawn  backward  and  upwards. 

History, — At  birth  there  was  no  perceptible  deformity  of  the  limbs  or 
feet;  but  when  the  child  began  to  creep,  he  was  observed  to  drag  the  right 
leg  after  him  in  a  very  awkward  and  peculiar  manner.  He  was  late  in 
learning  to  walk,  and  has  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  the  toes,  and  that 
part  of  the  foot  corresponding  to  the  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones  to 
the  ground. 

Present  state, — ^The  left  side  of  the  body  is  well  developed,  muscular 
and  strong,  the  foot  well  formed,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  other.  The 
right  superior  and  inferior  extremities  are  very  perceptibly  smaller  than 
those  of  the  left,  exhibiting  an  original  defect  of  the  nisus  fortnativus  in  the 
entire  right  half  of  the  body.  The  right  leg  is  about  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  left,  measuring  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  to  the  external  malleolus.  The  heel  is  so  drawn  up  by  the  retraction 
of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  as  to  be  full  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  tarsal  bones  are  very  prominent,  and  the  superior  surface  of 
the  foot,  when  in  the  erect  posture,  is  almost  in  a  line  with  the  anterior  face 
of  the  leg.  From  having  so  small  a  basis  for  the  support  of  the  body,  the 
mode  of  progression  is  very  peculiar.  In  walking,  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  the  right  foot,  while  the  left  leg  is  thrown 
forward  in  a  very  hurried  manner;  so  as  to  give  to  the  gait  a  mixed  cha- 
racter, partaking  both  of  hopping  and  walking.  There  is  but  little  mova- 
bility  in  the  ankle  joint,  and  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  flexor  muscles 
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seems  to  be  entirely  lost.     The  heel  is  very  small  and  narrow,  and  as  it  has 
never  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  skin  is  delicate  and  tender. 

Operation. — January  lO//i,  1835.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Robinson  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  I  divided  the  tendo  Achiilis  two  and  a  half  inches  from  its 
insertion,  by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  narrow  bistoury  beneath  the  tendon, 
and  dividing  its  fibres  from  within  outwards,  merely  cutting  through  the 
tendon  without  wounding  the  skin,  except  at  the  point  where  the  bistonry 
was  introduced.  As  soon  as  the  division  was  affected,  the  foot  easily  came 
down  to  near  a  right  angle  wilh  the  leg.  It  was  soon  restored  to  its  original 
position,  a  bit  of  adhesive  plaster  placed  on  the  small  wound  made  in  the 
skin,  a  compress  placed  on  each  side  of  the  divided  tendon,  and  secured  by 
a  roller.  A  splint  was  also  applied  on  the  front  of  the  leg  and  foot.  There 
was  so  little  suffering  from  the  operation,  that  the  exhibition  of  an  anodyne 
was  required  only  once  or  twice  during  the  treatment. 

January  Idth.  Stronieycr*s  apparatus  for  the  extension  of  the  fibrinous 
deposiie  between  the  cut  ends  of  the  tendon  was  applied.  The  extension 
was  very  cautiously,  nay,  almost  imperceptibly,  increased  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  week,  when  the  foot  was  found  to  be  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg.  The  extending  apparatus  was  now  taken  off  during 
the  day,  and  a  laced  boot  worn,  the  apparatus  being  reapplied  at  night  for  a 
week  longer.  I  was  induced  to  apply  the  apparatus  for  extension  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  originally  practised  by  Stromeyer,  from  having  met 
with  an  account  in  the  Med.  Chirurg.  Rev,  of  a  case  in  which  Stromeyer 
partially  failed,  as  he  supposed  from  his  delaying  the  extension  too  long. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  my  patient  could  walk  with  very  little 
limping,  the  deficiency  in  the  length  of  the  limb  being  remedied  in  a  good 
degree  by  a  high-heeled  boot.  The  deformity  was  entirely  removed,  and 
the  flexor  muscles  very  soon  became  obedient  to  volition.  When  I  last 
saw  him,  in  May,  1837,  he  walked  with  ease,  and  with  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible  limp.  The  limb  had  become  much  more  developed,  and  its  muscular 
power  greatly  increased. 
New- Fork,  July,  1838. 


Art.  XL  Insanity  with  complete  Tadtumiiy  for  nearly  three  year*— 
Application  of  Galvanic  Flates-^Eestoration  of  Speech,  By  Charubs 
Evans,  M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Friends'  Asylum,  near 
Frankford. 

Thb  following  case  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  its  singularity.  Whe- 
ther the  sudden  restoration  to  speech  was  the  consequence  of,  or  a  coinci- 
dence with,  the  means  employed,  I  leave  others  to  judge. 

E.  D.,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  hiffh  standing  in  the  state,  entered  the 
**  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason,"  near 
Frankford,  in  1829,  and  came  under  my  care  in  1832.  She  had  then  been  de- 
ranged for  thirteen  years,  and  was  fif\y-four  years  of  age.  Size  medium,  com- 
plexion fair,  cqimtenance  intelligent.  General  health  unimpaired.  Head  cool, 
poise  natanl,  46ngue  moist  and  slightly  furred ;  digestion  good.  From  the 
history  given  by  her  friends,  it  appeared  that  her  original  character  was  shrewd 
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and  aprigbtly ,  and  had  been  improved  by  education.    Her  disease,  which  was 
hereditary,  came  on  gradually:  an  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  speak  had 
manifested  itself  a  short  time  previously  to  her  coming  under  my  care,  with- 
out any  discoverable  cause.     There  was  no  paralysis,  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  seen,  no  obstruction  to  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  voice,  but  every 
means  resorted  to  had  failed  to '  produce  the  enunciation  of  a  word :  her 
hearing  was  perfect.     The  expression  of  her  countenance  was  often  anxious 
and  imploring.     She  usually  took  her  stand  in  one  particular  part  of  the 
general  sitting-room,  and,  unless  when  going  out  to  ride  or  to  some  other 
recreation,  would  remain  there  most  of  the  day,  never  voluntarily  seating 
herself.     She  took  no  part  in  any  kind  of  employment,  and,  though  a  close 
observer  of  what  was  soing  on  around  her,  generally  appeared  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts  exclusively,  disliking,  and  often  resenting,  any  intrusion. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  symptoms,  it  was  concluded  to  place  her 
under  a  course  of  emetics,  which  were  administered,  three  times  a  week,  for 
six  weeks,  when  the  stomach  becoming  disordered  thev  were  discontinued. 
Cups  to  the  head,  and  the  shower-bath  were  afterwards  resorted  to,  and  a 
stream  of  cold  water  repeatedly  thrown  upon  her  suddenly  and  unexpectedly; 
but  nothing  improved  the  manifestations  of  mind,  or  called  forth  an  expres- 
sion.    Blisters  were  applied  to  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  legs,  but  without 
relief,  and,  af\er  persevering  in  the  use  of  every  means,  both  medical  and 
moral,  which  offered  a  hope  of  benefit,  for  several  months,  she   was  lefl 
without  further  medical  treatment.   Her  general  health  continued  good.  She 
frequently  rode  out,  and  was  evidently  interested  and  pleased  with  her  ex* 
curslons.     Occasionally  she  would  listen  with  attention  to  the  conversation 
of  those  about  her,  and  sometimes  took  part  in  it  by  signs,  like  one  who  had 
always  been  dumb.     When  asked  why  she  did  not  speak,  she  shook  her 
head,  and  intimated  she  could  not.     This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  1834,  when  it  was  concluded  to  try  the  eflfect  of  galvanic  plates 
upon  her.     At  that  time  she  had  not  been  known  to  speak  for  nearly  three 
years.     Accordingly,  the  cuticle  having  been  removed  by  blisters,  plates  of 
of  the  usual  size  were  applied,  the  silver  one  on  the  occiput  and  the  zinc  a 
litde  below  the  knee.     They  were  worn  in  this  way  for  several  days  without 
any  effect  being  observed.     One  morning  while  the  nurse  was  readjusting 
the  plates^  without  any  particular  result  being  anticipated,  she  was  directed 
to  reverse  them,  applying  the  zinc  above  and  the  silver  below.     This  being 
done,  no  sooner  was  the  connecting  wire  attached,  than  the  patient  cried  out, 
demanding  what  had  been  done  to  her.     From  that  time  forward  she  has 
evinced  no  difficulty  or  disinclination  to  speak,  though  bnt  litde  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  her  otherwise.     Her  loquacity  is  now  irrepressible. 
Philadelphia,  lOth  Month  I  at,  1838. 
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AjEiTicLB  XII.    On  Constipation*    By  N.  Chapman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  application  of  the  term  constipation,  to  the  condition  I  am  to  de- 
scribe, is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Consdpatio,  according  to  its  deriva- 
tion, Con  and  stipo,  means  to  fill  up  compactly.  By  the  LaUn  writers  of 
antiquity,  obstipatiOj  which  comes  from  06  and  stipo,  to  stop  or  close  up, 
was  used  to  express  this  affection  of  the  bowels.  But  since  these  appel- 
lations are  equally  significant,  and  the  first  is  sanctioned  by  modern  usage,  I 
shall  adhere  to  it. 

Good  has  made  coproatoHs  a  genus,  and  divided  it  into  constipcUa,  or 
costiveness,  and  obatipata,  or  obstipation.  The  chief  difTerence  between 
them,  according  to  him,  consists  in  the  evacuation,  in  the  one  being  large, 
and  in  the  other  the  reverse,  small  and  lumpy.  Each,  however,  depending 
on  the  same  pathological  state,  1  can  discern  no  just  reason  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction. Nevertheless,  the  affection  varies  so  essentially  in  some  other 
respects,  that  to  attain  perspicuity,  I  shall  have  to  dispose  of  it  under 
several  separate  heads,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
subject. 

Constipation  may  be  acute  or  chronic^either  a  recent  occurrence,  or  a 
more  permanent  or  habitual  state  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  the  second 
form  only  that  I  shall  consider  in  the  present  article.  This  is  purely  func- 
tional, or  proceeding,  at  least,  from  scarcely  appreciable  organic  lesions — or 
is  owing  to  structural  derangements  of  the  intestinal  tube  itself,  or  of  other 
parts  intercepting  or  otherways  affecting  the  alvine  discharge.  Considered 
in  the  former  view,  which  primarily  claims  attention,  I  mean  by  constipation, 
a  preternatural  retention  of  the  excrement,  which  becomes  hard  and  dry,  so 
as  to  render  the  evacuation  of  it  slower,  and  more  or  less  difficult  and  painful. 

Constipation,  however,  is  a  relative  condition.  Cullen  deems  every  de- 
viation from  a  diurnal  opening  to  be  unnatural.  But  to  such  a  rule,  true  in 
the  main,  there  are  many  exceptions,  referable  to  original  pr  some  acquired 
peculiarities.  It  is,  indeed,  very  common  to  meet  with  persons  who  eat 
very  little,  and  that  of  articles  affording  no  bulic  of  residuary  matter,  to  pass 
a  week  or  more  without  an  evacuation,  and  to  experience  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  function  very  slight  inconvenience.  Nor  are  we  wanting  in  proof 
of  the  same  immunity  from  suffering,  where  the  diet  was  unlimited,  and  the 
period  infinitely  more  lengthened — ^some  of  which  instances  are  reported  to 
have  extended  to  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years.  But  though  the  more  ex- 
traordinary of  these  may  be  exaggerations  of  fact,  no  doubt  constipation  has 
endured  for  a  very  considerable  time,  with  ijnuch  less  detriment  to  health 
than  could  possibly  have  been  imagined;  in  evidence  of  which,  Heberden 
informs  us,  that  he  knew  a  person,  who,  all  his  life,  had  a  single  motion 
only  a  month— and  Thomasini  states,  that  he  met  with  another  in  whom 
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costiveness,  which  was  congenital,  gradaally  increased  from  an  opening 
every  eight  or  ten  days,  to  twelve, — and  then,  in  his  thirtieth  year*  to  twenty- 
two  days,  thus  observing  the  law  of  periodicity.  The  man  was  an  enormous 
eater,  consuming  double  the  usual  quantity  of  food.  We  are  further  told  by 
the  late  Professor  Rush,  of  a  captain  of  a  packet  ship  between  this  port  and 
London,  who  never  had  an  opening  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  scarcely 
suffered  from  the  want  of  it. 

Cases  of  much  longer  retention,  though  not  with  the  same  impunity,  are 
no  less  abundantly  distributed  through  our  records.  Thus  by  Rhodius,  one 
is  related  of  two  months'  continuance — by  Panarolus,  a  second,  of  three 
months — ^by  Baillie,  a  third,  of  fifteen  weeks — by  Chaptal,  a  fourth,  of  four 
months; — and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  last,  with  very  scanty  dis- 
charges from  the  kidneys  and  skin. 

Crampton,'  of  Dublin,  has  published  three  cases,  in  one  of  which  there 
was  no  alvine  passage  for  eight  months,  and  during  the  preceding  year,  only 
two  or  three  partial  ones; — in  which  condition,  the  woman  had  lived  for  seven 
years.  In  the  second  case,  which  had  been  protracted  for  several  years,  '*  it 
was  considered  quite  an  extraordinary  occurrence  to  have  a  stool;** — and,  in 
the  third,  he  states,  there  were  rarely  any  discharges.*  By  0*Beime»  a  case 
somewhat  similar  has  very  recendy  been  given,  where  no  faeces  were  voided 
for  half  a  year.f  Not  the  least  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Bache, 
of  this  city,  in  which,  for  nearly  ten  months,  the  bowels  were  opened  only 
three  or  four  times,  and  finally  recovery  ensued.  In  all  these  latter  cases, 
vomitings  of  faecal  matter  frequently  took  place,  with  great  distress  in  other 
respects. 

Nevertheless,  this  condition,  even  w)ien  there  is  no  very  acute  or  urgent 
suffering,  is  generally  found  to  be  incompatible  with  a  comfortable  existence* 
and  is  characterised  by  a  thickly  coated  tongue,  anorexia,  nausea,  sensations 
of  load  and  distension  of  the  abdomen,  borborigraus,  heaviness,  vertigo,  frontal 
or  occipital  headache,  cutaneous  eruptions,  foul  breath,  and  very  offensive 
excretions,  with  a  variety  of  other  results  of  a  highly  unpleasant  or  disgusting 
nature. 

Confirmed  into  a  habit,  the  foundation  is  laid  of  many  and  more  formidable 
afrections;^among  which  are  febrile  irritations,  irregular  circulation,  and  con- 
sequent haemorrhage,  varicose  veins,  haemorrhoidal  tumours,  enteritis,  colic, 
even  the  iliac  passion,  inveterate  dyspepsia,  apoplexy,  hydrocephalus,  palsy, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  &c.  The  worst  case  of  tetanoid  con- 
vulsions which  I  have  ever  seen  was  induced  by  a  collection  of  cherry  stones 
in  the  rectum. 

The  mind  shares  in  this  physical  disorder,  and  sometimes  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Even  mania  itself  has  been  occasioned  by  constipation; — and  melan- 
choly and  hypochondriacism  are  still  more  frequent  events.  Commonly* 
however,  it  becomes  listless  and  inefficient  as  regards  all  active  exertion,  with 
more  or  less  hebetude,  and  confusion  of  the  senses.  The  temper,  too,  is 
morose,  petulant,  and  querulous. 

That  the  character  and  disposition  may  be  materially  influenced  by  such 
a  state  of  the  bowels  is  well  established.  The  celebrated  Voltaire,  acting 
on  this  well  known  fact,  has,  in  one  of  the  articles  of  his  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary, very  humorously  ascribed  half  the  evils  of  Europe  to  the  intestinal 
irritations  from  this  source  of  the  public  men  of  the  age.  **  Let  the  person/* 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Report*,  Vol.  IV. 
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he  adds,  **  who  may  wish  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  minister,  or  a  minister's  sec- 
retary, or  kept  mistress,  endeavour  previously,  by  all  means,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  go  to  stool  regularly; — and  if  possible,  to  approach  them 
after  a  comfortable  evacuation,  that  being  a  most  propitious  moment,  one  of 
the  mollia  tempora  fandi^  when  the  individual  is  good  humoured  and 
pleased  with  all  around  him." 

Causes, — This  affection  seems  sometimes  to  be  constitutional,  and  espe- 
cially in  cold,  phlegmatic  or  nervous  temperaments.  Those,  too,  are  very 
liable  to  it  who  are  distinguished  by  the  copiousness  of  other  discharges,  it 
being  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  one  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  function; — and,  therefore,  most  apt  to  occur  in 
hot  or  cold  weather,  from  the  preponderance  of  the  perspiratory  or  urinary 
processes. 

The  habit  of  study,  or  occupations  of  any  kind  within  doors,  provided  they 
be  sedentary,  have  a  similar  tendency;— on  which  account,  probably,  the 
female  is  predisposed  to  it  more  than  the  male  sex.  Nearly,  however,  it  is  as 
incident  to  tailors,  cordwainers,  weavers,  and  other  like  mechanics  or  arti- 
sans, who  work  permanently  sitting.  The  reverse,  or  active  or  steady 
exercise  on  horseback,  constipates  the  bowels,  or  the  continued  motion  of  a 
vessel; — and  hence  the  geneial  complaint  to  this  effect  among  post-riders  and 
mariners,  &c. 

Certain  ingesta  conduce  to  its  production,  as  the  too  exclusive  consumption 
of  solid  animal  food,  particularly  salted  or  smoked,  or  of  anient  spirits,  or 
port  wine.  Tobacco  is,  perhaps,  more  pernicious  in  this  respect.  Nume- 
rous are  the  instances  of  constipation  which  I  have  met  with  from  this 
article.  The  primary  effect  of  it,  in  whatever  mode  consumed,  is  rather 
aperient,  and  the  persistent  or  inordinate  use,  directly  the  contrary. 

Equally  so  is  the  silly  practice  indulged  by  some  real  or  imaginary  valetu- 
dinarians, of  constantly  taking  medicines,  either  of  a  narcotic  or  purgative 
character; — ^nnd,  above  all,  calomel,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
some  sections  of  our  country.  No  article  is  so  stimulating  to  the  liver; — and 
the  excitement  it  creates  is  ultimately  followed  by  torpor  and  depravation  of 
its  secretion,  a  healthy  state  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  peristaltic 
movements. 

The  causes,  however,  of  constipation  may  be  seated  in  other  parts,  the 
bowels  being  affected  secondarily  by  a  derivative  influence  from  remote  or 
disconnected  sources.  Derangements  of  the  liver,  as  mentioned,  by  which 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  diminished  or  vitiated,  are  well  known  to  induce  it;-~ 
and  not  less  certainly  does  it  proceed  from  lesions  so  trivial  as  not  always  to 
be  appreciated,  of  every  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  ganglia,  as  well  as  of  the  nerves  themselves — the  impression 
being  reflected  back  on  their  centres,  occasioning  a  slight  degree  of  the 
paralytic  condition. 

As  probably  acting  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  may  here  be  mentioned, 
pregnancy,  the  gravid  uterus  pressing  on  the  nerves,  and  also  enlargement 
of  other  viscera,  or  the  presence  of  adventitious  tumours  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  These,  it  is  true,  do  sometimes  operate  diflferently,  or  by  overlaying, 
as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  bowels,  pressing  together  its  sides,  thereby 
obliterating  or  reducing  its  calibre,  to  the  interception  or  total  prevention  of 
the  passage  of  the  stools.  Examples  of  such  have  been  reported  by  several 
of  the  cultivators  of  morbid  anatomy. 

Diagnosis. — Constipation  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken,  and  hence  it  were  useless  to  indicate  its  characteristic  signs.     But 
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in  a  practical  view,  ills  very  material  to  discriminate  its  several  varieties;— 
whether  the  case  be  a  primary  or  secondary  affection — its  causes — the  length 
of  its  duration^the  precise  pathological  condition  at  the  time — and  the  aids  to 
such  a  determination,  will  hereafter  be  noticed  in  their  pro|>er  places. 

Progno8is,^-We  shall  presently  see  on  what  grounds  our  hopes,  or 
otherwise,  of  a  cure  should  rest.  It  may  now  suffice  merely  to  state,  that 
functional  constipation,  though  frequently  tedious  in  the  management,  is 
under  our  control.  But,  arising  from  any  essential  structural  alteration, 
lesft  is  to  be  promised,  and,  when  under  these  circumstances,  often  proves 
utterly  irremediable. 

Organic  lesions, — Of  the  post  mortem  appearances,  in  what  may  be 
deemed  the  functional  form  of  the  affection,  we  have  no  accurate  information, 
owing  to  the  few  opportunities  of  inspection  from  the  rarity  of  death.  But 
we  have  learnt  that  chronic  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
particularly  of  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  have  been  detected; — and, 
also,  that  the  mucous  surface  is  unusually  dry,  being  alike  deficieni  in  the 
product  of  the  cxhalents  and  follicles.  Contractions  of  the  small  bowels, 
seemingly  from  spasm,  and  irregular  dilatations  of  tlie  large,  independently 
of  any  accumulations  in  these  portions,  except  flatus,  have  been  remarked 
as  common — while  some  one  section  of  the  tube,  and  mostly  of  the  caecum 
or  colon,  is  nearly  always  heavily  loaded  with  fscal  lodgments. 

Next  to  the  bowels,  the  liver  seems  to  be  most  generally  disordered,  some- 
times by  slight  inflammation,  though  more  generally  by  turgescency  or  en- 
gorgement. Nothing  have  I  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  or  nerves,  which  undoubtedly  are  implicated  in  many  instances  of 
the  afl^ection.  The  tumours  and  other  morbid  growths  within  the  abdomen, 
which  have  been  found  in  connection  with  some  of  these  cases,  were  ex- 
ceedingly diversified,  and  need  not  be  described. 

Pathology. — Touching  the  pathology  of  cosliveness,  I  have  in  the  first 
place,  to  repeat  a  remark  formerly  made,  that  it  is  insisted  by  some,  that  the 
afl^cction  is  confined  to  the  small  intestines,  in  which  opinion  I  cannot  coin- 
cide. That  from  atony  of  this  portion  of  the  tube,  the  alimentary  substances 
may  be  retarded  in  their  progress  downwards,  is  readily  to  be  conceived,  and, 
indeed,  will  be  shown  to  happen,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  I  come  to  the 
discussion  of  duodenal  indigestion.  But  this  is  not  constipation  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  in  the  colon  principally,  and  perhaps  exclusively, 
ihat  the  process  of  fscation  goes  on;^the  accumulation  of  the  product  of  which, 
from  a  lardy  movement,  constitutes  chiefly  the  aflection.  Taken  in  the  other 
sense,  constipation  may  undoubtedly  be  incident  to  the  upper  intestines, 
though  it  were  better  to  say  obstruction,  as  more  accurately  designating  the 
condition. 

1.  Every  case  o(  functional  constipcUion  of  9^  genuine  nature,  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  two  states,  a  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  in  part  or  the  whole,  or  deficiency  of  bile  or  vitiation  of  its 
properties.  To  enable  the  intestines  to  perform  the  oflice  of  propelling 
their  contents,  the  circumstances  required  are,  susceptibility  to  action,  and 
a  stimulus  to  excite  it,  which  is  maiuly  the  bile; — the  want  of  either,  of 
course,  impairing  the  function.  That  a  third  cause,  I  am  aware,  has  been 
assigned  in  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  thinner  portion  of  the  fasces,  by 
which  the  residue  becomes  firm,  and  is  detained.  But  it  is  to  the  torpor 
of  the  intestines,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  allowing  their  contents  to  be  so 

•  Vide  Essay  on  Chronic  Fluies,  in  the  No.  of  this  Journal  for  Nov.  1836,  p.  86  et  $eq. 
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long  retarded  in  their  passages,  that  such  an  effect  should  be  referred.  This 
torpor  of  the  bowels  is  ascribable  to  an  interruption  in  the  supply  of  that 
nervous  influence  by  which  susceptibility  is  conferred.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
that  each  set  of  nerves,  those  of  sensation  as  well  as  the  motory,  are 
affected,  having  seen  cases  of  constipation  in  which  this  general  loss  of 
nervous  power  was  very  unequivocaUynnanifested.  Granting  the  co-operative 
concern,  which  has  been  contended  for  by  some,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
question  it,  of  the  intestinal  secretions  in  the  promotion  of  this  office,  their 
suppression  or  depravation  must  still  be  considered  merely  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  same  effect  just  mentioned,  from  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
nervous  energy. 

Treatment, -^In  the  cure  of  constipation  from  disordered  function,  the 
leading  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  immediate  origin  of  the 
affection,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  conditions 
by  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  produced.  Much  is  to  be  expected,  when  sus- 
ceptibility is  de6cient,  from  electricity  or  galvanism,  if  the  report  of  their 
efficacy  can  be  credited,  on  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  Europe  and  this 
city.  Taking  these  agencies  to  be  identical  with  nervous  energy,  or  excitants 
of  it,  which  latter  especially  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact,  the  induction  is  held 
to  be  legitimate,  that  they  should  succeed  in  disease  caused,  or  kept  up,  by 
a  diminution  of  this  influence.  But  plausible  as  they  may  seem,  1  con- 
fess that  I  have  witnessed,  on  trial,  no  extensive  verification  of  these  fair 
promises.  Even  admitting  the  principle  maintained,  it  so  happens  that 
many  of  these  cases,  though  not  ostensible,  proceed  from  lesions  of  the 
nervous  centres  of  a  nature  not  to  be  removed  by  such  agency. 

Greater  advantage  have  I  derived  in  very  obstinate  attacks,  from  cups  or 
leeches  and  counter-irritants  to  the  spine,  placed  as  the  upper,  lower,  or  in- 
termediate parts  may  appear  to  be  affected,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  daily 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  frictions  over  the  back  and  abdomen. 

But  from  ten  drops  of  the  radical  tincture  of  colchicum,  repeated  several 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  persisted  in  for  some  time,  as  much  may 
be  anticipated  with  a  view  merely  to  the  restoration  of  the  lost  susceptibility 
of  the  bowels,  as  from  any  thing  else  within  my  experience,  rarely,  indeed, 
having  seen  it  to  fail.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  its  success,  that  the  dose  be 
small,  and  this  is  a  precept  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  all  medicines  in  this 
form  of  constipation,  the  object  being  attained  rather  by  gradual  insinuation, 
than  a  forcible  impression. 

Most  important  is  it,  especially  in  resorting  to  purgatives,  that  the  drastics 
be  avoided  as  calculated  further,  by  stimulation,  to  expend  susceptibility. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  tendency  of  such  articles  is  to 
costiveness,  and  by  repetition  of  them,  the  habit  becomes  established.  Cas- 
tor oil  or  the  neutral  salts,  or  some  one  of  the  mildest  aperients,  are  to  be 
selected.  Employing  any  of  the  salts,  it  should  be  in  free  dilution.  Dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  drachm  of  them  is  as  effectual,  as  three  times 
the  quantity  differently  prepared.  Their  potency  is  also  increased  by  unit- 
ing several  of  them  together,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  the  muriate 
of  soda,  &c.,  as  well  as  that,  the  operation  is  rendered  milder  or  less  irritat- 
ing. It  is  owing  to  this  combination  of  several  salts,  in  free  dilution,  that 
the  waters  of  our  purgative  mineral  springs,  are  so  much  more  active  than 
might  be  presumed  from  the  small  amount  of  ingredients  of  this  description, 
they  are  shown  to  contain  on  analysis. 

Great  advantage  have  I  known  to  result  from  eating  daily  a  few  prunes 
prepared  in  the  mode  I  am  now  to  direct.  To  a  pint  of  an  infusion  of  senna, 
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add  half  a  pound  of  fresh  prunes,  and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  these  sim* 
mer  slowly  till  they  are  thoroughly  soRened.  The  impregnation  of  the 
senna,  gives  considerable  efficiency  to  the  prunes,  without  any  of  its  disa* 
greeable  taste  or  griping  quality. 

To  some  of  these  cases,  rhubarb  is  exceedingly  well  adapted.  Even  by 
chewing  occasionally  a  small  chip  of  the  root,  and  swallowing  the  saliva, 
the  bowels  are  preserved  soluble.  But  when  more  activity  is  demanded, 
two  or  three  of  those  pills  pardy  composed  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  every 
Bight,  which  from  the  gentleness  of  their  operation,  have  acquired  the  quaint 
title  of  peristaltic  persuaders,^ 

Concerning  the  second  form  of  constipation,  dependent  on  disorder  of 
biliary  secretion,  chiefly  distinguishable  from  the  preceding,  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  stools,  it  is  desirable,  previously  to 
entering  on  the  treatment,  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  hepatic  de- 
rangement, since,  to  the  rectification  of  this,  our  attention  is  primarily  to  be 
called.  Commonly,  however,  in  recent  cases,  there  is  simply  congestion  of 
the  portal  circulation,  to  be  removed  by  general  or  local  blood  letting,  with 
perhaps  some  counter  irritation  and  mercurial  purging.  This  engorgement 
having  been  overcome,  without  adequate  relief,  a  resort  may  be  had  to  the 
laxatives  I  shall  now  enumerate.  They  are  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  mag- 
nesia, of  which  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  may  be  taken  on  going  to  bed,  or  a 
wine  glassful  of  a  solution  of  coarsely  powdered  brimstone,  with  half  an 
ounce  each,  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriate  of  soda, 
in  a  quart  of  water.  Exceedingly  efficacious  are  these  preparations,  though 
objectionable  to  some,  from  their  nauseousness.  In  this  event  w^e  cannot 
probably  do  better  than  recur  to  some  of  the  combinations  of  rhubarb,  and 
above  all  to  the  peristaltic  persuaders.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  extract  of  the 
butternut,  (Juglans  Cinerea  vet  Juglans  Cathartica^)  four  or  five  grains 
at  a  dose,  answer  very  well,  and  the  same  amount  of  the  alkaline  extract  of 
jalap  has  lately  received  very  strong  commendation,  which,  from  my  own 
trials  of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  deserves. 

By  the  older  practitioners,  the  aloetic  preparations  were  employed  under  the 
supposition  that,  from  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  medicine,  and  some  other 
properties,  it  might  be  substituted  for  the  bile.  This  is  not  true; — and  besides 
which,  the  habitual  use  of  aloes  is  supposed  to  produce,  or  aggravate  the 
hemorrhoidal  affections.  Now  and  then,  however,  we  add  aloes  to  rhubarb 
and  other  articles. 

With  the  same  view,  the  bile  of  the  ox  has  been  prescribed,  and  is  strenu- 
ously commended  by  Richter,  and  several  other  writers.  That  it  is  some- 
times beneficial,  at  least  as  a  laxative,  my  own  observations  have  satisfied 
me.    The  bile  is  to  be  inspissated  over  a  sand  bath,  and  then  made  into  pills. 

Charcoal  has  acquired  some  repute  in  constipation,  without,  however,  any 
discrimination  in  the  application  of  it.  Taken  largely,  it  will  purge  with 
some  activity.  Of  this  fact  I  was  aware,  before  I  had  read  any  thing  on  the 
subject,  having  several  times  prescribed  it  for  the  purpose.  The  case  to 
which  it  is  best  suited,  is  where  the  tongue  is  thickly  coated,  the  mouth 
clammy  and  out  of  taste,  and  the  breath  heavy  and  offensive,  which  it  aor- 
rects.  The  power  of  charcoal  in  destroying  the  odour  of  substances  is  very 
extraordinary.  Completely  does  it  divest  the  faeces  of  their  bad  smell; — and 

*  The  following  is  tlie  prescription  for  the  **  Peristaltic  Persaaders:'*  R. — Pulv.  rhei  ^i-; 
Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  x.;  Oleum  carui.  gt,  z.;  Gum  arable,  q.  s.  Ft.  mass,  et  div.  in  pill>  xx. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed  time. 
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bug  has  it  been  known  to  have  the  same  effect  on  offensive  nlcers,  and  in- 
deed on  any  odourous  article,  as  musk,  assafoetida,  Sic, 

Constipation,  not  yielding  to  the  foregoing  measures,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  habit  is  strongly  confirmed,  and  we  must  appeal  for  its  subversioti 
to  the  revolutionary  power  of  mercury.  This  is  serviceable  in  either  state, 
whether  proceeding  from  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  bowels  themselves,  or 
caused  by  hepatic  disorder,  though  it  is  more  particularly  so  in  the  latter  case. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  practice  most,  successful  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  give  the  blue  pill  every  other  night,  and  work  it  off  the 
next  morning  with  a  mild  laxative.*  Mercury  need  not  be  urged  to  the  point 
of  salivation;  though  properly  moderated,  it  is  not  prejudicial.  Nearly  in 
the  same  way  does  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  operate*  by  th^  promotion  of  biliary 
and  intestinal  secretions,  exhibited  internally,  and  applied  as  a  pediluvium,  or 
as  a  lotion — the  latter  modes  beinff  preferable. 

2.  Constipation  from  organic  lesions  of  the  nerves, — We  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  other  states  of  this  affection,  differing  very  widely  in 
their  causes,  nature,  and  general  features.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these, 
is  the  one  proceeding  from  structural  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  Con- 
stipation of  this  sort  is  mostly  indicated  by  pain  or  uneasiness  of  the  head, 
or  about  the  loins,  and  around  the  abdomen — by  strangury  or  an  entire  sup- 
pression of  urine,  and  by  diminished  power  in  the  inferior  extrentities,  or  at 
least  by  numbness  and  reduced  sensibility.  Not  often  is  there  any  intensity 
of  pain  in  the  bowels  themselves,  however  loaded  they  may  be,  though 
when  thus  oppressed  by  faecal  collections,  the  most  distressing  retchings  or 
vomitings  sometimes  take  place.  Examples,  however,  1  have  witnessed, 
without  these,  or,  indeed,  any  strong  or  unequivocal  expression  of  suffering 
whatever. 

Causes. — ^To  blows,  falls,  and  other  acts  of  violence  received  by  the  head, 
or  vertebral  column,  it  may  often  be  traced;— -and  scarcely  less  so  to  lesions 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  attended  by  obvious  manifestations,  or  otherwise,  the 
mode  of  origin  of  which  may  not  be  always  ascertainable.  Consequent  on 
saturnine  colic,  occurrences  of  it  are  familiar,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  three  in- 
stances to  follow  ordinary  or  flatulent,  and  still  more  frequently,  bilious  colic. 

Dtagnosia, — Embarrassment  will  be  encountered  on  some  occasions,  where 
the  lesion  is  not  prominent  or  obvious,  in  determining  its  origin,  whether  in  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  the  ganglionic  nerves,  owing  to  the  commonalty,  or  at 
least  a  closeness  of  resemblance  of  symptoms  in  these  affections.  Chief  re- 
liance must  be  placed  on  a  careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
a  comparison  of  its  phenomena  with  those  of  the  affections  having  the  nearest 
affinities.  Generally,  however,  it  is  primarily  seated,  or  becomes  very  con- 
spicuously developed  in  the  spine,  and  then  is  clearly  denoted  by  a  protu- 
berance of  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrae,  or  in  the  absence  of  such,  by  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  or  by  percussion. 

Treatment, — It  is  only  in  the  more  moderate  of  these  cases,  or  where  no 
great  injury  has  been  done,  that  we  can  hope  to  be  of  much  service.  The 
condition  is  that  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  bowels,  of  various  gradations,  some 
of  which  admit  of  little  else  than  mere  palliation.  In  those,  however,  which 
hold  out  any  reasonable  encouragement,  the  remedies  ought  to  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  point  that  appears  most  deeply  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
disease,  consisting  of  local  depletion  and  counter-irritation.     Contrary  to 

*  The  following  ia  a  very  appropriate  mixtare  :  lafus.  Taraz.  ^i^  Eztr.  taraz.  ^ij;  Garb. 
KdiB  588.;  Tart,  potass,  giij;  Tinct  rhei  ^iij.  M.    The  dose  is  a  wine-glasafal. 
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what  was  proposed  in  the  functional  state  of  the  afiectiont  it  is  here  that 
I  have  derived  advantage  from  purging  with  the  energetic  articles,  the  best 
of  which  are  castor  oil,  with  the  addition  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,— the 
croton  oil,  or  the  elatin;«»and  after  such  a  course,  from  the  white  mustard 
seed,  so  given  as  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Enemata  of  some  stimulating 
ingredients  may  be  useful,  though  alone  not  often  effectual. 

3.  Constipation  from  disorganisation  of  /iver.— -Of  constipation  une- 
quivocally dependent  on  positive  disorganisations  of  the  liver,  I  have  very 
little  to  say.  The  leading  symptoms  are  those  of  hepatic  disorder; — and  such 
as  specially  appertain  to  the  intestines  are  no  exceptions.  An  absence  of 
bile  is  uniformly  betrayed  by  light  clay  or  slate-colour  stools,  consistent,  or 
even  solid,  though  seldom  hard  or  lumpy.  Essentially  must  the  prospect  of 
cure  depend  on  the  character  of  the  hepatic  lesion,  which  is  diversified  in 
kind  and  degree.  For  the  treatment,  I  shall  be  content  to  refer  to  what  was 
said  of  the  functional  variety  of  this  affection,  it  being  very  nearly  the  same. 

4.  Constipation  from  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  6ot<^e/«.«— Constipa- 
tion remains  to  be  considered  which  proceeds  from  mechanical  obstructions 
of  the  bowels,  owing  to  accumulations  of  foreign  matter  or  faeces,  or  to  or- 
ganic lesions,  or  adventitious  growths  of  several  descriptions.  Thus,  among 
other  instances  of  the  former  which  might  be  cited,  Koning,  of  Berne, 
relates  that  of  a  woman  who  had  her  intestines  loaded  with  stones  as  hard 
as  flint,  of  every  size,  from  a  pea  to  a  filbert,  the  clashing  of  which  could  be 
distinctly  heara.  These  were  finally  voided.  Brande  and  Graves  each, 
gives  cases  of  similar  obstruction  from  magnesia,  cemented  into  a  large  ball 
by  the  mucus  of  the  intestines; — and  Elliotson  another,  by  a  lodgment  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  both  of  which  articles  had  been  long  and  largely  used. 
Two  instances  I  have  met  with  in  my  own  practice,  the  first  from  cherry- 
stones, and  the  second  from  the  coagula  of  milk,  in  the  former  to  the  amount 
of  a  double  handful,  and  in  the  latter  to  nearly  eight  pounds. 

The  faeces  sometimes  accumulate  in  distinct  indurated  scybilla,  or  in  enor- 
mous masses  solid' and  compact.  Taunton,  a  surgeon  of  London,  has  a 
preparation  of  the  colon  and  rectum  of  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circum- 
ference, containing  three  gallons  of  faeces,  taken  from  a  woman,  whose  abdo- 
men was  as  much  distended  as  in  the  maturity  of  pregnancy.  By  Lemazu-* 
rier,  another  case  is  reported  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was  costive  for 
two  months,  from  whom,  after  death,  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid 
Ueces  were  taken  away,  though  a  short  time  before,  between  two  and  three 
pounds  had  been  scraped  out  of  the  rectum.* 

Cases  are  reported  by  Professor  Graves,  of  Dublin,  which  he  saw  in  wo- 
men, where  from  the  great  distension  in  certain  directions  of  the  abdomen, 
the  one  was  conjectured  to  be  owing  to  a  prodigious  hypertrophy  of  the 
liver,  and  the  other  of  the  ovary; — in  the  latter  of  which  he  removed  **  a 
bucket  full  of  faeces  in  two  days.*' 

Constipation  of  this  kind  is  incident  to  females  mostly;— 4ind,  with  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  the  condition  already  noticed,  there  is  associated 
much  local  uneasiness,  with  which  the  uterus  sometimes  so  greatly  sympa- 
thises, that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  affection  of  that  organ.  The  pain  and 
distress  are  very  similar  to  that  endured  in  the  worst  forms  of  difficult  men- 
struation. The  connection  of  the  rectum  with  the  uterine  system,  and  its 
dependencies,  is,  indeed,  of  such  an  intimate  nature,  that  we  are  told,  in 
some  instances,  from  the  mere  irritation  of  this  portion  of  the  bowels,  by 

•  Archives  G^nerales,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  410.    Pario,  1824. 
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habitaal  constipation,  the  womb  enlarges,  the  mammae  swell  as  in  gestation, 
and  finally  secrete  milk.  DiarrhcBa  is  occasionally  an  attendant  on  these 
cases,  which  renders  them  perplexing,  or  may  lead  to  a  total  misapprehension 
of  their  nature.  It  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  indurated  ffeces  worry- 
ing the  bowels  to  increased  secretion  or  exhalation.* 

TVeo/men/.— In  the  management  of  this  variety  of  constipation,  it  may  be 
necessary  from  the  mass  of  indurated  matter,  to  remove  it  by  a  scoop, 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  or  by  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  and  then  administer  the 
aJoetic  preparations,  variously  compounded,  so  as  to  make  a  specific  inlpres- 
sion  on  the  lower  bowels.t  Eneraata,  however,  will  sometimes  supersede 
purgatives; — and,  in  this  particular  instance,  an  infusion  of  horse-radish,  or 
mustard,  merits  attention.  By  the  introduction  of  a  suppository  of  tobacco 
into  the  rectum,  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  I  have  known  speedy  relief  to 
be  afforded,  and,  from  the  daily  repetition  of  the  remedy,  some  cures  effected. 
But,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  these  cases  is  referrable  to  paralysis  of  the 
bowels,  we  ought  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact,  and  be  governed  accordingly  in 
the  management  of  ihem. 

5.  Conitipation  from  strttctural  lesions  of  the  &ot^e/<.— Constipation,  I 
have  said,  may  be  occasioned  by  structural  lesions  of  the  bowels.  These 
consist  of  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  tube  especially  about  the  ileo-csecal 
valve,  from  previous  infiammation,  or  tumours  of  various  kinds,  or  strictures 
which  diminish  its  calibre,  in  various  gradations,  to  nearly  its  obliteration. 
The  latter  alone  being  susceptible  of  any  effective  management,  will  exclu- 
sively engage  my  attention.  The  stricture  is  commonly  seated  in  the  rectum, 
though  sometimes  also  in  the  colon. 

Symptoms. — On  its  attaining  maturity,  the  symptoms  of  the  case  are 
pretty  much  those  of  torpor  of  the  lower  bowels,  and  particularly  of  the 
lectnm.  There  is  local  uneasiness,  or  positive  pain,  with  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  oppression  of  the  stomach,  flatulence,  eructations,  colic,  frequent 
vomitings,  sometimes  even  of  stercoraceous  matter,  micturition,  or  entire 
suppression  of  urine,  and  occasional  diarrhosa  from  irritation  of  the  intestine* 
Considerable  aches  in  the  groins,  loins  and  lower  extremities,  are  also  ex- 
perienced, and  in  some  instances,  confirmed  dyspepsia  ensues,  attended 
by  violent  paroxysms  of  headache,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  interrupted 
pulse,  and  syncope;^the  latter  affections  most  probably  induced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  accumulated  contents  of  the  colon  on  the  vena  cava,  or  aorta. 

In  the  progress  of  such  a  case,  when  the  stricture  degenerates  into  scirrhus 
or  ulceration,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  arises  of  a  less  equivocal  character, 
and  finally  the  whole  system  becomes  involved  in  universal  cachexy,  and 
death  takes  place  after  long  and  excruciating  sufferings. 

Diagnosis,^T wo  circumstances  will  aid  us  in  distinguishing  this  from 
any  other  form  of  constipation,  and  especially  when  the  stricture  is  some- 
what advanced.  There  is  an  unusual  degree  of  tenesmus  with  excessive 
straining,  and  the  indurated  faeces  conform  in  their  shape  to  the  figure  of  the 
aperture  through  which  they  are  squeezed,  being  generally  either  flattened 
and  elongated  like  a  piece  of  tape,  or  triangular,  or  cylindrical,  with  a  dis- 
tinct indentation  in  the  centre,  from  the  compression  of  the  stricture.  Yet, 
though  generally,  this  peculiarity  of  the  faeces  does  not  always,  exist.  They 
sometimes  come  away  in  small  balls,  snapped  off  by  the  stricture.    In  other 

•  FothergilPs  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  100. 
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cases,  the  stricture  being  above  the  rectum,  the  feces  pass  throngh  it,  and 
become  subsequently  moulded,  or  collect  in  a  large  lump,  to  which  may  be 
added,  that,  on  the  operation  of  purgatives,  though  the  discharge  may  be  co- 
pious, relief  is  not  always  afforded— the  sense  of  a  retention  of  a  load  above 
the  stricture,  continuing  to  harass— -to  further  efforis  for  its  expulsion. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  diagnostics,  I  have  known  several  times 
the  most  serious  blunders  to  be  committed.  It  will  be  right,  therefore,  where 
embarrassment  exists,  to  make  an  actual  examination,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  easily  done  as  regards  the  rectum,  by  the  finger,  or  if  not  within  its 
reach,  by  a  bougie.  Even  when  high  up  in  the  colon,  this  same  instrument 
may  enable  us  to  reach  the  stricture.  But  such  cases  enter  into  the  province 
of  surgery,  to  which  I  resign  them  with  this  single  comment,  that  they  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  generally  suspected,  and  hence  deserving 
of  careful  attention. 

Regimeny  Sfc. — Essential  to  the  cure  of  constipation,  is  the  regulation  of 
the  regimen.  As  to  diet,  all  articles  of  an  astringent  nature  are  to  be  avoided, 
^solid  animal  food  to  be  sparingly  allowed,  and  the  aperient  vegetables  and 
fruits  most  freely  used.  Crackers  are  particularly  injurious,  and  the  best 
bread  is  that  made  of  unbolted  flour,  or  bran  bread,  as  it  is  called.  Dried 
fruit,  figs,  or  prunes,  or  peaches,  the  two  latter  stewed,  are  very  suitable,  and 
BO  is  corn  or  rye  mush  and  molasses.  The  best  drink  is  syrup  and  water,  or 
simple  water;  and  above  all,  ardent  spirits  and  port  wine  are  inadmissible. 

It  will  be  right  to  insist  on  a  change  of  the  habits  of  indolence,  or  se- 
dentary employments,  for  moderate  exercise,  especially  by  walking. 

Further,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  the  restoration  of  the  natural  office  of  the 
bowels,  we  should  recommend  a  daily  effort  to  be  made  to  procure  a  stool, 
whether  an  inclination  is  felt  or  not,  by  repairing  to  the  ordinary  place  for 
this  purpose;— and  while  thus  engaged,  the  process  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  kneading  the  belly  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark that  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  instance,  is  it 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us. 

Lastly,  be  it  remembered  that  constipation  is  one  of  those  afi*ections,  over 
which  the  waters  of  several  of  our  mineral  springs  have  a  very  extraordinary 
control.  Those  of  Saratoga,  New- York,  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  White  Sulphur,  of  Virginia,  are  of  the  highest  reputation.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Warm  Springs,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter,  is  more  efficient  as  a  purgative,  and  from  the  advantage  of  its  incom- 
parable bath,  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  concerned.  Nor  are  those  of  the  Hot  Springs,  of  the 
same  neighbourhood,  without  decided  utility.  Be  their  comparative  merits 
as  they  may,  they  all  afford  so  valuable  a  resource,  that  I  have  known  them 
in  some  instances  to  render  great,  or  even  entire  relief,  where  our  skill  had 
proved  nugatory. 
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Article  XIII.  Dta  Maladies  Mentales^  consider^ea  sous  lea  rapports  Mc' 
diealf  HygUnique  et  Midieo-Legal.  Par  E.  Esquirol,  M^decin  en  chef 
de  la  Maison  Royale  des  Ali^n^s  de  Charenton;  Ancien  Inspectear-G6n£- 
ral  de  L'Uniyersit^;  Membre  de  L^Acad^mie  Royale  de  M^decine,  etc. 
Accompagnees  de  27  planches  gravies.  Tom.  2,  in  8vo,  avec  atlas. 
Paris.     Chez  J.  B.  Baillifere.     1838.    pp.  678  &  864. 

On  Mental  Diaeaaea,  &e.    By  E.  Esquirol. 

EsQuiROX.  has  long  been  the  highest  authority  on  every  thing  relating  to 
insanity.  No  one  else  has  had  such  ample  means  for  acquiring  information 
respecting  this  disease.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  its  study,  and  most  of 
it  passed  among  lunatics.  The  present  work  consists  of  his  various  writings 
on  mental  diseases,  most  of  which  have  heretofore  been  published  in  the 
Dietiormaire  dea  Sciences  Midicalea^  or  in  separate  treatises. 

The  author  has  now  revised  them  all,  and  added  to  them  much  important 
matter,  so  that  the  two^large  volumes  thus  collected  and  published,  accompa- 
nied by  numerous  plates,  or  well  executed  portraits  of  epileptics,  maniacs, 
demonomaniacs,  idiots,  cretins,  &c.,  &c.,  affords  altogether  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  facts  on  insanity  ever  given  to  the  world.  **  The  work  which 
I  now  offer  to  the  public,"  says  the  author  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
**  is  the  result  of  forty  years  study  and  observation-^during  which  time  I 
have  watched  the  symptoms,  studied  the  manners,  the  habits,  the  wants  of 
those  mentally  deranged,  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  have  passed  my  life. 
Confining  myself  wholly  to  facts,  I  relate  such  as  I  have  seen,  rarely  seeking 
to  explain  them;  and  have  passed  unnoticed  systems  and  theories  however 
seducing,  that  are  not  useful  in  application." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  facts  have  been  made  known  to  the  profes- 
sion, by  the  treatises  of  others  on  insanity,  as  most  late  writers  on  this  dis- 
ease have  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  observations  of  Esquirol. 

The  work  is  divided  by  the  author  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  he 
treats  of  insanity  in  general,  and  its  varieties.  In  the  second,  of  the  statis- 
tics of  insanity,  and  of  hospitals  for  the  insane;  and,  in  the  third,  of  mental 
alienation  as  connected  with  jurisprudence. 

The  first  part  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  in  which  the  following 
subjects  are  separately  discussed:  1.  Insanity  in  general,  its  symptoms, 
causes,  treatment,  &c ;  2.  Hallucinations ;  3.  Illusions,  or  errors  of  sense; 
4.  Of  fury ;  5.  Puerperal  insanity ;  6.  Epilepsy ;  7.  Critical  termina- 
tions of  insanity ;  |8.  Melancholy,  (Lypimame,)  its  symptoms,  causes,  ^c; 
9.  Demonomania;  10.  Suicide;  11.  Monomania  and  its  varieties;  12. 
Mania;  13.  Dementia;  14.  Idiotcy. 

The  second  part  consists  of  five  chapters,  in  which  the  following  subjects 
are  noticed:  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and  means  of  improving  them;  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Hospital  for  Lunatics  of  Charenton,  firom  1641  to  1834; 
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Account  of  the  Village  of  Gheel;  and  an  answer  to  the  qnestion,  is  there  a 
greater  number  of  insane  at  the  present  time,  than  forty  years  since? 

Tlie  third  part  consists  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Isolation  of  the  Insane;  another 
on  Homicidal  Insanity;  and  Remarks  on  the  signs  of  death  from  hanging. 

In  noticing  this  work,  we  shall  follow  the  preceding  order,  adding  to  an 
analysis  of  each  chapter  such  facts  and  observations  as  we  may  deem  im- 
portant. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  Insanity  in  general,  and  is  a  summary  of  the  au- 
thor's yiews  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  facts  he  has  collected  relating  to  it. 

Symptoms  of  Insanity, — Insanity  or  mental  alienation  is  a  cerebral  affec- 
tion, ordinarinj  chronic,  without  fever,  and  characterised  by  disorder  of 
sensibility,  intelligence,  volition;  or,  in  other  words,  the  thinking  faculty,  the 
moral  affections,  and  the  sensations,  are  deranged  and  perverted.  Sometimes 
but  one  sense  is  affected,  often  two,  rarely  more,  though  occasionally  alL 
The  sight  and  hearing  are  most  frequently  disordered.  8ome  do  not  recog- 
nise their  most  intimate  friends,  others  imagine  they  hear  voices  perpetually 
calling  them.  The  taste  and  the  touch  are  sometimes  perverted,  and  also 
the  sense  of  smell.  Many  are  so  disturbed  by  the  exuberance  of  ideas, 
produced  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  sensations,  that  they  cannot  compare 
and  judge  of  them  correctly.  Others  perceive  sensations  but  feebly,  and 
letain  the  recollection  of  them  but  for  a  moment.  In  some  cases  the  power 
of  the  will  seems  to  be  lost;  and  then  the  person  is  not  master  of  his  own 
determinations,  but  impelled  by  his  impressions— -by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
does  things  he  himself  abhors. 

The  insane  are  usually  timid,  distrustful,  and  suspicious.  One  of  the  most 
common  characteristics  of  insanity,  is  aversion  for  their  most  dear  relatives 
and  friends.  The  vital  powers  of  some  insane  are  greatly  exalted,  enabling 
them  to  resist  external  influences^  such  as  exposure  to  the  coldest  atmos- 
phere, without  injury.  In  others,  the  muscular  power  is  vastly  increased, 
and  some  will  endure  fasting  for  many  days  in  succession,  and  yet  preserve 
their  muscular  energy.     Such  instances,  however,  are  quite  rare. 

Maniacs  and  monomaniacs,  and  the  melancholic,  sleep  badly,  often  not  at 
all  for  days  and  nights  in  succession;  and,  when  they  do,  are  troubled  with 
frightful  dreams  and  incubus.  Imbeciles  and  the  demented  sleep  almost 
constantly.  Constipation  is  very  common  among  the  insane;  and  their  ex- 
cretions acquire  a  peculiar  odour,  which  penetrates  their  clothing  and  the 
furniture  of  their  rooms,  and  which  nothing  can  destroy. 

Esquirol  makes  five  varieties  of  insanity.  1.  Lyp^manie  or  melancholy* 
delirium  on  one  subject,  or  on  a  small  number  of  subjects,  with  predomi- 
nance of  some  sorrowful  and  depressing  passion.  2.  Monomania,  in  which 
the  delirium  is  limited  to  one  object,  or  small  number  of  objects,  with  ex- 
citement and  predominance  of  cheerful  and  expansive  feelings.  3.  Mania, 
in  which  the  delirium  extends  to  all  things  and  objects,  and  is  accompanied 
by  excitement.  4.  Dementia,  in  which  a  person  b  rendered  incapable  of 
reasoning,  because  the  organs  of  thought  have  lost  the  energy  and  force  re* 
quisite  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  functions.  6.  Imbecility  or  idiotcyi  in 
which  the  organs  of  thought  have  not  been  so  formed  as  to  enable  them  to 
reason  correctly.  Though  several  of  these  varieties  may  be  observed  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  periods,  yet  they  are  too  distinct  to  be  con* 
founded. 

Causes  of  Insanity. — ^These  are  numerous  and  dissimilar.  They  are 
general  or  particular,  moral  or  physical,  primary  or  secondary,  predisposing 
or  exciting;  and  climate,  season,  age,  sex,  temperament,  profession  vni 
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manner  of  life,  laws,  civilixation,  manners  and  political  condition,  all  have 
an  influence  on  the  frequency  and  character  of  this  disease. 

C7tfiia^e.^There  is  less  insanity  in  hot  climates  than  in  temperate, 
subject  to  great  atmospheric  vicissitndes,  though  the  influence  of  climate  is 
less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

jSieasofu.— Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  sudden  and  extreme 
heat,  produces  insanity.  The  character  of  this  disease  often  changes  with 
the  season;  there  is  usually  more  excitement  and  uproar  in  lunatic  hospi- 
tals about  the  equinoxes,  and  during  great  atmospheric  commotions. 

From  tables  kept  at  the  SalpStri^re,  it  appears  that  the  admissions  of 
lunatics  are  most  numerous  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  less  so  from 
September  to  December,  and  least  in  February  and  March.  Esquirol 
does  not  believe  the  moon  has  any  other  influence  upon  the  insane,  than  is 
produced  by  bright  light;  they  are  more  agitated  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon,  and  also  at  day  break  every  morning.  Light  agitates  all,  pleasing 
some,  and  frightening  others.  Some  writers  believe  insanity  is  at  times 
epidemic,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  years,  independent  of  moral  causes, 
it  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  others.  Moral  causes  oflen  render  it 
quite  general  or  contagious. 

^ge, — Infancy  is  nearly  exempt  from  insanity.  Frank  saw,  at  St. 
Luke's,  in  1802,  a  child  that  had  been  insane  from  the  age  of  two  years. 
Esquirol  has  had  charge  of  a  few  insane  children  eight  and  nine  years 
old.  At  puberty  the  causes  of  insanity  are  multiplied  and  the  cases  are 
much  more  frequent  than  previous  to  that  time.  The  following  table,  from 
the  late  report  of  M.  Desportes,  exhibits  the  ages  of  8272  patients  admitted 
into  the  SalpStri&re  and  Bicetre  Lunatic  Hospitals  from  1825  to  1833: 

From  10  to  19  years  of  age,     626 


20  "  29 

1568 

30  '«  39 

2024 

40  "  49 

1683 

50  «  59 

1051 

60  <'  69 

782 

70  "  79 

484 

80  «  89 

8 

90  ««  99 

2 

Age  unknown 

15 

The  greatest  number  it  appears  was  from  30  to  39,  but  as  individuals 
of  this  age  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  more  advanced,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  former  number  is  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  existing.  Esquirol  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  longer  men 
live  after  maturity,  the  more  liable  they  become  to  mental  derangement. 

"^Sex, — From  an  examination  and  comparison  of  numerous  statements 
respecting  the  number  of  the  insane  of  each  sex,  it  appears  there  is  no 
great  disproportion  or  none  other  than  prevails  among  the  sane  population. 
Our  author  thinks  there  are  more  insane  females  in  France  than  males, 
but  in  most  other  countries  the  fact  is  the  reverse,  although  the  difference 
as  to  sex  is  not  great.  According  to  the  researches  of  Esquirol  on  this 
subject,  of  76,526  lunatics  in  various  countries,  37,825  are  males,  and 
38,701  females.  We  are  confident  that  the  result  would  be  different  if 
the  insane  of  all  civilised  countries  could  be  ascertained ;  as  in  England, 
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Italy,  Germany,  and  the  northern  states  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  more  male  than  female  Innatics. 

Temperament. — Those  of  the  sanguine  temperament  are  disposed  to 
mania;  those  of  the  nervous  temperament  to  mania  And  monomania.  Those 
in  whom  the  abdominal  viscera  predominate  are  most  liable  to  melancholy. 
In  general  those  that  liave  blacK  hair,  and  who  are  strong  and  robust  and 
of  the  sanguine  temperament  are  maniacs  and  furious.  The  course  of 
insanity  with  such  is  more  rapid.  Those  with  light-colored  hair,  bine 
eyes,  and  of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  on  becoming  maniacs  or  mono- 
maniacs, more  frequently  pass  into  dementia.  Those  with  black  hair  and 
eyes,  and  of  the  nervous  temperament,  are  most  generally  melancholic. 
Individuals  witli  red  hair,  on  becoming  insane,  are  furious  and  dangerous. 

Profe$8ion»i  Manner  of  Life  and  other  Causes, — We  have  seen  in  the 
reports  of  lunatic  hospitals,  tables  of  the  professions  and  employments  of 
the  inmates  previous  to  their  insanity,  but  from  none  can  any  satisfactory 
results  be  derived,  for  want  of  knowing  the  number  of  each  profession  in 
the  sane  population.  Besides,  the  character  of  the  institution,  whether 
for  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  employment  and  degree  of  mental  cultivation 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated  must  prevent  any 
uniformity  as  to  professions  in  the  different  institutions.  In  sJl,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  the  laboring  classes  which  in  all  countries  are  far  the 
most  numerous,  are  least  subject  to  insanity.  At  the  Richmond  lunatic 
asylum  for  paupers  in  Ireland,  the  laboring  class  does  not  furnish  one* 
fourth  of  the  inmates;  at  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Aversa,  Naples,  about  one- 
half,  and  at  the  Charenton,  Paris,  nearly  the  same  proportion.  At  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester  the  proportion  of 
laborers  is  far  greater.  Is  this  not  owing  to  the  superior  mental  cultivation 
and  the  greater  mental  activity  of  this  class  in  this  country  compared  with 
the  same  class  in  Europe  ? 

Sometimes  commercial  and  political  commotions  produce  a  large  increase 
of  insane  of  one  profession,  as  in  Paris  the  number  of  insane /'roprt^/afr«« 
and  Beniiera  was  greatly  increased  when  political  events  alarmed  this 
numerous  class.  Cities,  according  to  their  population,  furnish  more  insane 
than  the  country,  and  in  all  countries  a  majority  of  lunatics  are  unmarried. 

Insanity  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  civilised  races  of  men. 
It  is  nearly  unknown  among  the  uncivilised  and  uneducated  Indians  and 
negroes.  It  is  uncommon  in  China,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  and  there  is  but  little  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  it  prevails  to 
a  great  extent  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States.  In  all  countries  it  is  increased  by  events  that  excite  deep 
and  general  feeling  among  the  inhabitants.  The  French  Revolution  in- 
creased it  in  France,  the  American  Revolution  in  this  country.  The  re- 
formation of  Luther,  the  noted  South  Sea  Speculation  in  England  about 
1720,  and  the  wars  of  Bonaparte,  augmented  the  number  of  the  insane. 
When  Napoleon  mode  and  unmade  kings  and  queens  with  great  rapidity, 
kings  and  queens  increased  in  the  madhouses  of  France.  When  the  Pope 
came  to  Paris,  an  event  that  excited  the  religious  community  of  that 
country,  cases  of  religious  insanity  became  more  numerous.  **So  great 
has  been  the  influence  of  our  political  commotions,'*  says  Esquirol,  '*  that 
I  could  give  the  history  of  France  from  the  taking  of  tlie  Bastile  to  the 
last  appearance  of  Bonaparte,  by  that  of  the  insane  of  the  hospitals,  whose 
delusions  related  to  ihe  different  events  of  that  long  period  of  history.'* 
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Erroneous  modes  of  education  are,  we  apprehend,  very  powerful  in  in« 
ereasing  the  susceptibility  to  mental  derangement.  **  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,"  says  Prichard,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Insanity* 
**  under  which  the  injurious  effects  of  wrong  education  may  be  considered* 
By  too  great  indulgence  and  a  want  of  moral  discipline,  the  passions 
acquire  greater  power,  and  a  character  is  formed  subject  to  caprice  and  to 
▼iolent  emotions:  a  predisposition  to  insanity  is  thus  laid  in  the  temper 
and  moral  affections  of  the  individuaU  An  overstrained  and  premature 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  is  likewise  a  fault  of  education  which 
predisposes  to  insanity  as  it  does  to  all  other  diseases  of  the  brain." 

Other  causes  which  appear  to  be  quite  operative  in  producing  insanityt 
especially  of  late  years,  and  in  this  country,  deserve  notice. 

Intoxicating  liquor s.-^-The  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a 
much  more  frequent  cause  of  insanity  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  Ire* 
land,  and  Germany,  than  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Of  1264  lunatics  ad- 
mitted into  the  Gharenton,  from  1836  to  1833,  134  ^ere  rendered  insane 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  a  far  greater  number  in  proportion  than 
were  attributed  to  this  cause  in  previous  years.  Esquirol  says,  that  in 
his  private  establishment  for  the  insane,  out  of  330  lunatics,  in  only  three 
eould  the  disease  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  and  one 
of  these  he  believed  became  intemperate  in  consequence  of  insanity. 

**  In  the  public  Lunatic  Asylums  in  England,"  sajs  Dr.  Prichard,  '*  it 
IS  generally  known  that,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  dram-drinking  is 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  insanity."  In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Dublin,  dne-fifth  of  all  the  cases  are  caused  by  intoxication.  Of  608  in- 
sane persons  at  this  institution,  74  men  and  12  women  were  supposed  to 
have  become  mentally  deranged  from  this  cause. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Stale  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  according 
to  the  late  able  and  interesting  report  of  the  superintendant.  Dr.  Woof 
ward,  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  are  attributed  to  this  cause,  or  129  out 
678.  He  adds,  however,  **  the  proportion  of  cases,  from  this  cause,  has 
been  very  perceptibly  decreasing  for  the  last  two  years."  But  it  should 
be  recollected  that  this  excellent  hospital  is  for  pauper  lunatics;  other 
asylums  for  the  insane  in  this  country  do  not  receive  so  large  a  proportion 
of  patients  rendered  insane  by  intemperance.  At  the  Connecticut  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  of  116  patients  only  two  are  stated  in  the  re- 
port for  1834,  to  have  been  rendered  insane  by  **  intemperance,"  and  ttvo. 
others  by  ''  dissipation  and  exhaustion,  consequent  upon  dissipation." 

Masturbation, — **  This,"  says  Esquirol,  *'  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of 
insanity  than  is  generally  supposed,"  still  he  assigns  but  62  cases  to  this 
cause  out  of  1264  lunatics  at  Gharenton. 

By  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Wor- 
cester, it  appears  that  one-ninth  of  the  cases  of  insanity  at  that  institution 
were  caused  by  masturbation,  that  is,  63  males  and  12  females  out  of  678. 
In  other  asylums  we  find  this  cause  seldom  assigned.  At  the  Connecticut 
Retreat,  out  of  116  patients,  only  one  is  attributed  to  masturbation,  and 
one  to  intermittent  fever  and  masturbation.  At  the  A  versa,  near  Naples, 
but  three  cases  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  this  practice,  and  at  other 
institutions  this  cause  is  not  assigned  for  any  cases  of  insanity.  This  sub- 
ject, we  believe,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
Esquirol  says,  the  practice  predisposes  to  epilepsy,  and  is  more  fatal  to 
men  than  women;  he  also  observes,  that  though  it  does  not  so  often  cause 
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mania  as  other  varieties  of  insanity,  yet  it  is  apt  to  prove  fatal  when  com* 
hined  with  mania,  and  if  not  promptly  arrested  proves  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  cure  of  the  insanity,  and  leads  to  stupidity,  phthisis,  maras- 
mus and  deatli. 

Insanity  is  eminently  an  hereditary  disease.  Of  1264  admitted  at 
Gharenton,  337  were  hereditary.  At  Worcester,  of  678,  **  two  hundred 
and  ten  had  insane  ancestors  or  near  kindred."  It  is  surprising  that  in 
some  institutions  we  find  this  cause  rarely  assigned.  In  the  last  Report  of 
the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Mollan,  of  608  cases,  only 
eight  men  and  five  women  are  said  to  be  hereditarily  insane.  Insanity  is 
produced  by  various  other  causes,  both  physical  and  moral,  but  we  have 
alluded  to  the  most  important. 

Progress  of  Insanity.— ^meimeB  insanity  attacks  suddenly,  but 
usually  it  is  preceded  by  functional  derangements,  indicated  by  headache, 
spasms,  constipation,  irregular  menstruation,  and  by  eccentricities  of  tern* 
per,  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  irresolution,  indifference,  &c. 

It  is  continued,  remittent  or  intermittent.  It  terminates  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  suddenly  by  resolution,  at  others  by  the  predominance  and 
activity  of  the  absorbent  system;  the  patients  becoming  very  fleshy  and 
the  insanity  ceasing  as  the  obesity  increases.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  recover  until  they  have  lost  much  flesh  and  become  greatly  emaciated. 
The  appearance  of  the  menses  restores  some,  the  cessation  of  the  menses 
others.  But  the  terminations  of  insanity  will  be  more  freely  alluded  to  in 
the  chapter  on  the  critical  termination  of  insanity. 

Curability  of  Insanity. — From  numerous  tables  of  admissions  and 
cures  in  difierent  Lunatic  Hospitals,  for  the  last  half  century,  it  appears 
that  about  one-third  are  cured.  Cures  are,  however,  more  frequent  of  late 
years  than  formerly,  probably  because  the  proportion  of  recent  cases  is 
greater. 

Nothing  is  better  established  than  the  fact  that  most  cases  of  recent  in- 
sanity may  be  cured.  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
Parliament,  in  1789,  averred,  that  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  insanity  re- 
covered, if  placed  under  his  care  within  three  months  from  the  first  attack. 
Dr.  Burrows  has  reported,  from  his  own  experience,  221  cures  out  of  242 
recent  cases,  aflbrding  a  proportion  of  91  in  100.  Dr.  Ellis,  director  of 
the  York  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  England,  stated  in  1827,  that 
of  312  patients  admitted  within  three  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  insanity,  216  recovered. 

Mr.  Tuke,  of  the  Retreat  near  Tork,  observes,  **  according  to  the  result 
of  our  experience,  I  should  say  the  probability  of  recovery  from  uncombined 
insanity,  in  recent  cases,  is  somewhat  greater  than  nine  to  one.^^  Several 
other  hospitals  for  lunatics  in  England,  established  within  a  few  years, 
have  been  equally  successful  in  curing  recent  cases  of  insanity. 

Some  of  the  asylums  in  this  country  are  not  behind  those  of  England 
in  this  respect.  By  the  report  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New- 
York,  it  appears  that  of  125  recent  cases,  93  were  cured.  At  the  Con- 
necticut Retreat,  at  Hartford,  previous  to  the  1st  of  April,  1836,  there  had 
been  received  328  recent  cases,  of  which  274  recovered.  Other  institutions 
have  been  about  equally  successful  in  curing  insanity  in  its  early  stage. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  admissions  and  the  number  of  cures  of 
all  cases,  at  difl*erent  hospitals  for  the  insane,  in  various  countries  and 
periods : 
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F^^nek  iMtuUie  Jhylums. 

Dates.  Admissions.  RecoTeries. 
Charenton,  from     -        •        •        1798  to  1803              596  194 

"  "...        1896  "   1834  1205  516 

Salpetriere     «<        .        -        .        1801  **   1813  3007  1625 

JBngUsh  Lunatic  Jtsykuns. 

In  Bethlehem  Hospital,  from  -  1684  to  1703  1294  896 

**                ••             "    .  1748  "  1794  8874  2557 

"                "            in    -  1813  422  204 

"                «'         from  -  1819  «<  1833  2445  1124 

In  St.  Lake's       ««             «'    -  1751  ««  1801  6458  2811 

Wakefield  county  Asylmn  <'    -  1819  <•  1826  917  384 

Lancaster      "          "         "    -  1817  "  1832  1750  697 

Baltf. 
Ayersa  Asylum,  near  Naples,  from  1813  to  1833  3897  1514 

United  StcUet. 

PennsylYania  Hospital,  from  1752  to  1836  4116  1349 

New-York  Hospital            "  1791  "  1821  1553  704 

Bloomingrdale  Asylum,  N.Y.,  from  1821  «<  1835  1915  828 

McLean  Asylum,  Mass.,            ^  1818  «<  1834  1015  362 

Connecticut  Retreat  for  Insane,  **  1124  ''  1836  658  346 

Mass.  State  Lunatic  Hospital    <'  1833  «<  1838  678  267 

Some  of  these  institntioDS  receive  incurables,  paralytics,  epileptics,  and 
idiot«,  others  do  not  admit  any  deemed  incurable.  Hence  one  reason  why 
there  are  more  cures  at  one  institution  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
mates than  at  another. 

Mortality » — The  deaths,  like  the  cures,  of  the  insane,  vary  considerably 
in  different  Asylams.  Of  itself,  however,  insanity  is  not  very  dangerous 
to  life.  At  the  Salpitriire  and  Bicetre,  in  France,  are  patients  that  have 
been  deranged  above  fifty  years,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  several,  in 
most  lunatic  hospitals,  that  have  been  insane  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty 
years. 

According  to  Esquirol,  the  deaths  at  Charenton,  from  1826  to  1833, 
amounted  to  546,  out  of  a  population  of  2049.  This,  at  first,  appears  like 
a  great  mortality,  but  it  should- be  recollected  that  recent  cases  are  rarely 
admitted  at  Charenton,  but  on  the  contrary  the  most  incurable  are;  above 
one-sixth  of  those  admitted  are  affected  with  general  paralysis,  which  soon 
terminates  fatally.  At  Aversa,  Naples,  the  deaths  during  twenty  years 
amounted  to  1222,  the  admissions  for  that  period  being  3897. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  4116  admitted  from  1752  to  1836,  548 
died,  and  at  the  New-York  Hospital,  from  1791  to  1821,  1553  lunatics 
were  received,  of  which  number  154  died.  At  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
out  of  1915,  146  died,  from  1821  to  1835.  At  the  Massachusetts  Stale 
Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  of  678  admitted,  but  37  have  died. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  lunatic  hospitals,  established  of  late  years, 
the  mortality  is  much  less  than  in  the  old  establishments,  and  it  also  ap- 
pears that  the  cures  are  more  numerous. 

Relapses. ^^Many  entirely  recover  from  insanity,  and  never  afler  exhibit 
any  tendency  to  the  disease,  or  any  impairment  of  their  mental  powers; 
others  only  partially  recover  vigour  of  mind,  though  they  are  no  longer 
insane.  Some  are  subject  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  but  relapses  are 
not  very  common,  if  the  patients  are  completely  cured  before  they  are 
permitted  to  join  their  friends  and  engage  in  business.    According  to 
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Pinel,  out  of  444  recoTeries,  71  relapses  took  place.  Esqairol  noticed 
292  relapses  out  of  2804  recoveries;  and  at  the  Aversa,  Naples,  the  disease 
recurred  in  61  cases  out  of  1514  cures.  Much  may  no  doubt  be  done 
towards  preventing  a  recurrence  of  this  disease,  by  avoiding  every  thing 
likely  to  excite  the  mind  or  awaken  painful  feelings,  and  by  attention  to 
the  general  health. 

Pathology, ^^'We  do  not  consider  Esquirol  the  best  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  More  than  twenty  years  since,  be- 
fore pathology  was  well  studied,  and  when  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  was 
not  as  well  understood  as  at  the  present  time,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  "  la 
numerous  and  accurate  dissections  of  the  insane,  no  alteration  whatever 
from  the  healthy  structure  could  be  discerned;  dissection  has  shown  eyerjr 
part  of  the  encephalon  disorganised,  suppurated  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
without  any  derangement  of  the  understanding;  and  there  are  cases  of  in- 
sanity where  the  disease  has  not  its  seat  in  the  brain,  but  in  various  other 
foci  of  sensibility.*'  The  tendency  of  his  writings  at  that  period,  was  to 
discourage  all  hope  of  learning  any  thing  of  importance  respecting  insanity 
or  the  functions  of  the  brain,  by  pathological  researches. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  this  edition  of  his  works,  that  his  views  have 
somewhat  changed  on  this  subject,  as  be  says,  **  modem  reseaiches  permit 
us  to  hope  for  more  positive,  clear  and  satisfactory  notions  respecting  the 
seat  of  insanity,  and  the  organic  lesion  connected  with  this  disease;"  and 
again  he  says,  **  the  post  mortem  researches  of  Morgagni,  Greding, 
Meckel,  Rochoux,  Rostan,  Lallemand,  Bouillaud,  Abercrombie,  Foyille, 
Bayle,  Galmeil,  etc.,  have  made  known  the  organic  lesions  of  the  brain 
indicated  by  disorder  of  sensation  or  motion,  and  though  they  have  thrown 
no  light  on  the  mystery  of  thought,  they  have  made  better  known  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  rendered  their  diagnosis  more 
certain.  He  adds,  **  we  should  not  be  discouraged;  new  efforts,  will,  per- 
haps, reveal  to  us  the  cerebral  lesions  which  produce  insanity." 

For  ourselves,  we  believe,  with  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  organic 
disease  of  the  head  will  always  be  founds  by  careful  examination^  of  those 
who  die  of  insanity. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  this  subject,  we  believe  that  pathology 
has  established  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Morbid  changes  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  are  directly 
connected  with  intellectual  derangement 

2.  Morbid  changes  in  the  white  substance  are  directly  connected  with 
disorder  of  the  motive  powers. 

3.  That  the  integrity  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  (though 
absolutely  essential)  for  the  manifestation  of  all  the  mental  faculties. 

4.  That  the  integrity  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

We  also  believe  that  many  other  useful  facts  have  been  established  res* 
pecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  its  various  parts,  by  modern  patho- 
logical researches;  and  that  there  is  great  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
such  inquiries,  and  great  reason  to  expect  from  them  still  more  important  * 
revelations. 

Pro^om.— Imbecility,  idiotcy  is  never  cured. 

Acute  dementia  is  sometimes  cured,  chronic  rarely,  and  that  of  old  age 
never. 

Insanity,  after  two  years  continuance,  is  cured  with  difficulty. 
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Insanity,  produced  by  moral  causes  that  acted  suddenly,  is  oflen  readily 
cured;  but,  if  the  moral  cause  acted  slowly,  the  case  is  difficult* 

Insanity  produced  or  maintained  by  religious  ideas,  or  by  pride,  is 
rarely  cured;  the  same  is  true  of  insanity  accompanied  by  hallucinations. 

Those  who  regain  their  appetite,  who  sleep  well,  and  become  fleshy, 
without  diminution  of  the  delirium,  are  seldom  cured. 

Insanity  that  results  from  scurvy  or  epilepsy  is  incurable;  its  compli- 
cation with  those  diseases,  and  with  paralysis,  terminates  in  death. 

Mania  is  more  readily  cured  than  monomania  or  melancholy. 

Relapses  are  most  to  be  feared  in  hereditary  insanity. 

The  age  most  favourable  for  the  cure  of  insanity  is  from  20  to  30. 
After  50,  cures  are  rare. 

The  greatest  number  of  cures  take  place  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

TrecUment  oflnaanity.^-^We  have  seen  that  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual causes,  by  acting  on  the  brain,  produce  insanity.  The  indications 
of  cure  are  therefore  to  remove  the  physical  disorder,  to  quiet  the  passions, 
and  check  the  aberrations  of  the  understanding,  To  Pinel  is  unquestion- 
ably due  the  credit  of  first  employing  judicious,  systematic  means  of  curing 
the  insane.  He  broke  their  chains  and  caused  them  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  and  kindness. 

As  the  causes  of  insanity  are  often  various  and  combined,  so  must  there 
also  be  a  variety  and  combination  of  remedial  measures.  I'here  is  no 
specific  treatment  of  insanity. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  relates  to  the  isolation  of  the  in- 
sane, their  separation  from  friends  and  home.  On  the  necessity  of  this, 
the  physicians  of  all  countries  are  agreed.  The  cases  are  rare  that  do  not 
require  separation  from  those  with  whom  they  have  lived  habitually. 
IVillis  observed  that  foreigners  were  more  certainly  cured  in  England  than 
the  natives;  and  Esquirol  says  those  who  come  to  Paris  to  be  cured  are 
more  frequently  restored  than  those  who  inhabit  that  city.  Removed  from 
their  former  acquaintances,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  regular  life  and 
exact  discipline,  and  be  treated  by  all  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hu- 
manity. Their  passions  should  be  carefully  managed,  the  fears  of  the 
timid  should  be  allayed,  and  the  disconsolate  should  be  consoled.  In  con- 
versation with  them,  it  is  always  necessary  to  speak  with  truth  and  sinr 
cerity,  and  never  employ  other  language  than  that  of  reason  and  bene- 
volence. 

Exercise  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  most  essential  remedial  measures. 
Riding  on  horse-back,  travelling  to  great  distances  amid  new  and  interest- 
ing scenes,  swimming,  playing  nine-pins,  fencing,  and  gymnastic  exercises 
are  all  serviceable.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  for  some  is  the  very  best 
employment.  Pinel  advised  that  a  farm  should  be  attached  to  each  lunatic 
hospital,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  patients.  Bourgoin  says  that  the  poor 
insane  at  the  hospital  of  Saragossa,  Spain,  cultivate  the  earth  and  are 
cured;  while  the  rich,  who  will  not  labour,  continue  insane.  Esquirol 
observes  that  the  wealthy  of  either  sex  are  not  as  much  benefitted  by 
labour  as  the  poor.  He  has,  however,  derived  the  best  effects  from  the 
manual  labour  of  the  females  at  the  Salp8tri^re;  where  they  assemble  in 
large  rooms,  and  sew,  knit,  weave,  &c.;  while  others  have  been  benefitted 
by  attending  to  household  duties,  and  others  by  cultivating  a  garden. 

The  clothing  of  the  insane  should  be  warm,  especially  for  the  melan^ 
eholics;  and  their  apartments  should  be  kept  warm  during  the  cold  season. 
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It  18  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  can  bear  severe  or  long  continued  eold 
without  injury. 

Their  diet  should  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  period  of  their  dis- 
ease. At  first  it  is  oAen  necessary  to  restrict  them  to  a  light  and  simple 
diet;  but  ailerwards,  and  during  convalescence,  it  should  be  more  substan- 
tial and  abundant,  but  not  exciting.  Many  are  tormented  by  thirst,  there- 
fore  the  patients  should  never  be  without  drink.  Avenbrugger,  Hufeland, 
and  others,  recommend  the  drinking  oflarge  quantities  of  cold  water  as  a 
remedy  for  insanity,  and  preventive  of  suicide.  They  cite  several  cases 
in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy. 

Constipation  is  quite  common,  and  exasperates  the  delirium;  it  should 
therefore  be  obviated;  and  all  the  excretions  and  secretions  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

We  need  not  particularise  all  the  remedies  alluded  to  by  our  author,  but 
will  endeavour  to  notice  the  most  important;  and  first. 

Of  ^/eecftng.— Bleeding  is  indispensable  in  plethoric  habits  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  especially  if  the  blood  is  forcibly  transmitted  to  the  head, 
or  some  long  continued  haemorrhage  or  other  evacuation  is  suddenly  sup- 
pressed. But  this  remedy  has  been  often  carried  to  a  culpable  excess.  It 
IS  rarely  necessary;  and  great  evils  have  resulted  from  considering  the 
excitation  and  energy  manifested  by  the  insane  as  indicating  the  propriety 
of  abstracting  blood.  Esquired  says  he  has  frequently  seen  the  insanity 
increased  af\er  bleeding,  and  after  an  abundant  How  of  the  menses.  He 
has  seen  it  cause  the  melancholic  to  become  furious  maniacs,  and  then 
rapidly  pass  into  dementia.  Dementia  is  often  produced  by  too  active 
treatment  at  the  commencement  of  niania  and  monomania. 

j9a/A«.^-The  warm  bath  is  the  most  fequently  useful.  Nervous  and 
irritable  patients  are  benefitted  by  remaining  in  it  several  hours.  Young 
and  robust  patients  that  complain  of  heat,  are  benefitted  by  cold  bathing. 
At  the  commencement  of  insanity,  with  redness  and  heat  of  the  face,  cold 
and  even  ice  applied  to  the  head,  while  the  feet  are  placed  in  hot  water,  is 
oilen  very  serviceable. 

jE^meh'cs.— These  are  sometimes  useful  in  melancholy,  where  there  is 
diminished  sensibility  and  great  torpor  prevails.  They  are  injurious 
when  erythism  of  any  part  exists. 

Purgatives  are  very  useful  remedies,  especially  those  which  excite  the 
biliary  secretion  and  tend  to  produce  haemorrhoidal  discharge.  If  they 
suspend  the  action  of  the  skin,  they  should  be  alternated  with  the  warm 
bath.  Hellebore,  gamboge,  aloes,  calomel,  and  above  all  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa,  and  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  are  very  valuable 
agents  in  the  cure  of  insanity.  M.  Chrestien,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Montpellier,  has  derived  the  most  happy  eflects  from  colocynth  as  a  purga- 
tive, administered  by  rubbing  it  on  the  abdomen. 

Tonics  and  Antispasmodics,  are  often  very  serviceable.  Camphor, 
musk,  iron,  quinine,  and  antimony  have  been  recommended  in  great  doses  as 
specifics  in  insanity,  by  different  practitioners.  They  are  allmseful  in 
particular  cases,  and  marvellous  effects  sometimes  result  from  their  timely 
and  judicious  administration;  but  they  will  prove  injurious  and  dangerous 
if  given  to  all  insane  patients.  Nevertheless  we  believe  a  large  proportion 
of  the  insane,  especially  after  the  first  stage  has  passed,  are  benefitted  by 
tonics,  iron,  quinine,  &c. 

C^ium.— Many  insane  sleep  but  little,  and  pass  days  and  nights  with- 
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out  any.  To  produce  rieap  narcotics  have  been  adminiateied,  bnt  Esqnirol 
thinks  they  are  more  injurious  than  salutary,  especially  if  there  is  plethora 
or  congestion  of  the  head.  Bathing  and  exercise  he  believes  are  more 
efficacious  in  producing  sleep. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  there  are  some  such  cases,  that  are  injured  by 
opium  or  other  narcotics,  but  we  believe  they  are  not  frequent.  Some 
thai  do  not  sleep  well,  are  apparently  injured  by  full  doses  at  first,  bnt  are 
mnch  benefitted  by  a  more  cautions  use  of  them,  by  small  doses  frequently 
repeated.  In  mania  they  are  often  serviceable  even  in  large  doses.  Esqni- 
rol relates  that  a  young  man  was  cured  by  swallowing  an  ointment  con- 
taining twenty-four  grains  of  opium.  Sutton  and  Perry  have  cured  maniacs 
tormented  by  thirst  and  want  of  sleep,  by  the  use  of  opium.  M.  Perry 
states  that  he  has  given  sixty-four  grains  in  a  day.  The  preparations  of 
conium,  liyoscyamus,  stramonium  and  other  narcotics,  are  oflen  servicea- 
ble, and  have  been,  we  apprehend,  too  much  neglected  as  remedies  in 
insanity. 

Setona^  Moxas^  the  actual  cautery^  ^c.,are  useful  where  there  has 
been  a  metastasis,  and  to  awaken  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  cases  of 
torpor  and  stupidity.  Some  recommend  enveloping  the  head  with  epis- 
pastic  plasters,  but  our  author  says,  this  practice  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
hands,  but  on  the  contrary  augmented  the  erythism  and  irritability  of  the 
patient.  He  has  seen  good  effects  result  from  the  actual  cautery  applied 
to  the  neck  in  cases  of  furious  mania.  Electricity  he  has  tried  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  Salpetri^re,  without  any  beneficial  effect,  except  in  one  case, 
that  of  a  girl  insane  three  months  from  fright,  which  suppressed  the 
menses.  She  was  electerised  for  fifteen  days,  when  the  menses  flowed 
and  she  was  cured.  Galvanism  and  magnetism  he  has  had  recourse  to, 
without  beneficial  effects. 

Rotary  tnachinea  have  been  tried,  and  are  now  every  where  abandoned 
as  generally  useless  and  often  danfferous. 

Music^  Dancings  TTieatreSf  Jieligious  Worship, — ^The  efficacy  of 
music  as  a  remedy  in  insanity,  has  been  much  vaunted  by  the  ancients. 
Esquirol  has  tried,  to  a  great  extent,  various  kinds,  and  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable,  and  he  says  that  it  irritated  some  into  fury,  distracted 
others,  but  did  not  contribute  to  the  cure  of  any.  He  thinks  it  serviceable 
to  convalescents.  Formerly  they  had  balls  and  theatrical  representations  at 
Charenton.  For  a  while  the  most  beneficial  results  were  predicted  and 
proclaimed.  The  public  became  much  interested,  and  for  several  years 
all  Paris  resorted  there  to  witness  the  conduct  of  the  insane  who  took  part 
in  these  proceedings.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that  no  good  and  much 
evil  had  resulted,  and  in  1811  all  theatrical  representations  and  all  balls 
were  interdicted  at  the  Charenton,  by  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  on  the  request  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians. 

All  the  lunatic  establishments  of  Europe,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
have  ecclesiastics  or  ministers  of  religion  attached  to  them,  whose  counsel 
and  instruction  often  aid  in  the  cure  of  some  insane.  Religious  impres- 
sions give  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  an  energy  which  is  sometimes 
very  useful. 

The  prevention  of  mental  derangement  deserves  great  attention.  Mar- 
riages with  those  whose  parents  have  been  insane  should  be  avoided. 
Much  may  be  done  to  induce  or  to  prevent  insanity  by  education.  The 
education  of  a  human  being  commences  in  the  cradle,  and  in  infancy 
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whatever  is  likely  to  powerfully  excite  the  brain,  to  kindle  the  imagina- 
tion, such  as  the  relation  of  frightful  stories,  slM>uld  be  forbidden. 

In  cultivating  the  intellect  of  a  child,  the  heart,  the  affectioDS  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  passions  should  be  watched  and  guided,  and  improper 
desires  and  caprices  restrained. 

Those  bom  of  parents  that  have  been  insane,  should  have  great  atten- 
tion given  to  their  physical  education,  while  excitement  of  the  mind  by 
close  application  to  study  should  be  avoided. 

Having  examined  at  considerable  length  the  first  chapter  on  insanity  in 
general,  we  shall  but  briefly  notice  the  remaining  chapters. 

BaUudnations. — One  who  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  actually 
perceives  a  sensation,  when  there  is  no  object  to  excite  it  within  the  range 
of  the  senses,  is  in  a  state  of  hallucination.  This  affection  arises  from  the 
undue  action  of  the  brain  itself;  it  has  its  seat  in  this  organ,  and  not  in  the 
nerves  or  in  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  books  of  ascetics,  the 
history  of  magic  and  sorcery,  the  lives  of  some  renowned  men,  furnish 
numerous  instances  of  hallucination.  Some  have  visions  perpetually,  and 
see  persons  not  present;  others  perceive  odours;  some,  while  reposing  on 
the  soAest  beds,  complain  of  asperities  and  points  of  instruments  that  they 
believe  wound  them.  Others  complain  of  imaginary  blows  that  they  ap- 
pear to  suffer  from,  while  others  believe  that  they  hold  in  their  hands  things 
not  present.  A  general  officer  thought  he  held  in  his  arms  a  robber  and 
shook  him  with  violence. 

Hallucination  occurs  in  every  variety  of  insanity,  and  even  in  those  not 
deranged,  and  require  no  special  treatment  Autopsical  examinations  have 
not  thrown  any  light  upon  this  affection. 

Illusions^  errors  ofaense, — These  arise  from  derangement  of  the  nerves 
or  nervous  extremities,  and  the  reaction  of  the  brain  on  impressions  ac- 
tually received.  In  hallucination  the  centre  of  sensibility  alone  is  affected; 
in  illusions,  the  nerves  are  first  disordered.  They  are  not  rare  in  health, 
but  reason  dispels  them. 

They  often  arise  from  internal  sensations;  thus,  hypochondriacs  think 
their  lives  endangered  because  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  intensity  of  their 
sufferings.  In  some  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  disordered— they  do  not 
feel  the  coldness  of  ice,  and  handle  it  with  pleasure — while  others  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  slightest  touch  of  the  skin. 

An  officer  who  had  bad  teeth,  attributed  all  his  sufferings  to  this  source. 
He  accused  the  sun  of  being  the  original  cause,  and  threatened  to  extermi- 
nate it  with  his  brave  division.  A  woman  who  had  a  cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach believed  she  had  an  animal  in  that  organ.  OAen  patients  attribute 
the  bad  feelings  they  have  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  soldiers  fighting 
or  to  councils  debating  there. 

A  patient  who  complained  of  frogs  in  his  stomach  was  cured  by  Am- 
brose Par^,  by  secretly  introducing  those  animals  into  the  close  stool  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  of  purgative  medicines. 

Illusions  of  the  external  senses,  especially  of  the  sight,  are  very  common. 
Some  believe  the  clouds  to  be  armies  contending;  some  collect  small  stones, 
pieces  of  glass,  &;c.,  and  consider  them  the  most  precious  diamonds.  Illu- 
sions of  sight  are  often  instantly  dispelled  by  bandaging  the  eyes.  Illusions 
of  smell  frequently  occur,  and  patients  refuse  food  on  this  account;  some* 
times  agreeable  odours  have  the  effect  to  calm  the  most  agitated  and  uQ' 
quiet  patients. 
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In  some  patients  long  tormented  by  illusions  of  sight,  the  optic  nerves 
liave  been  found  diseased. 

Of  Fury. — Fury  expresses  the  highest  exaltation  of  the  most  vehement 
passions.  It  is  an  accidental  occurrence  in  insanity,  the  wrath  of  delirium. 
It  occurs  not  only  in  insanity,  but  in  drunkenness,  meningitis,  hydropho- 
bia, and  hysteria.  It  was  formerly  more  frequent  when  the  insane  were 
badly  treated,  whipped,  chained,  ^c. 

The  furious  do  not  require  any  special  treatment;  many  practitioners 
have  been  led  into  the  error  of  bleeding  them  to  lessen  their  excitement. 
This  practice  does  not  calm  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to  lessen 
their  energies  and  prevent  the  reaction  necessary  for  their  recovery. 

This  symptom,  so  alarming  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  insane,  in- 
stead of  being  an  unfavourable  one,  is  often  the  reverse,  and  of  itself  affords 
hope  of  cure.  Those  who,  from  too  debilitating  treatment,  have  been 
thrown  into  dementia,  sometimes,  on  recovering  their  strength,  become 
furious  and  soon  recover. 

Ftterperal  Insanity. — ^Th is  chapter  is  less  satisfactory  than  many  others 
in  the  work;  it  is  less  complete  as  to  useful  practical  facts  than  the  writings 
of  Gooch  and  others  on  the  same  subject.  Though  many  females  are 
admitted  at  the  Saleptri^re  affected  with  this  form  of  madness,  (about  one- 
twelfth  of  all  received,)  yet  probably  many  of  them  are  not  recent  cases, 
and  hence  one  reason  that  the  cures  are  not  more  numerous.  Of  ninety^ 
two  recorded  there,  fifty-five  recovered,  six  died,  and  thirty-one  remained 
incurable.  The  recoveries  as  to  time  were  as  follows;  four  in  the  first 
month,  seven  in  the  second,  six  in  the  third,  seven  in  the  fourth,  five  in 
the  fifth,  nine  in  the  sixth,  fifteen  in  the  following  months,  and  two  after 
two  years. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  puerperal  madness  are  hereditary  tendency 
to  insanity,  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  and  extreme  sensibility.  The 
exciting  causes  are  exposures  to  cold  in  various  ways;  the  abuse  of  medi- 
cines, which  cause  the  suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  feelings  and  moral  affections  by  anger,  chagrin,  fright,  &c. 

Trealmeni. — Seclusion  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  so  requisite  to  send 
patients  to  lunatic  asylums,  with  this  form  of  insanity,  as  with  others. 
Evacuants  should  be  used  cautiously;  bleeding  is  very  rarely  proper. 
Cold  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the  feet,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  frequently 
serviceable.  Purgatives  are  usually  required;  after  which,  opiates  in  full 
doses  are  necessary,  and,  in  protracted  cases,  tonics. 

Epilepsy. — Our  author  collected  the  history  of  386  epileptic  females 
admitted  to  the  Salpciri^re;  45  of  whom  were  hysterical,  12  were  mono- 
maniacs, 30  were  maniacs,  one  of  whom  had  a  tendency  to  suicide,  34 
were  at  times  furious,  145  in  the  state  of  dementia,  eight  idiots,  60  mani- 
fested no  other  mental  disorder  than  feebleness  of  memory  and  tendency 
to  dementia,  60  others  were  not  insane,  but  very  irascible,  capricious,  ec- 
centric, &c. 

Epilepsy  attacks  all  ages;  sometimes  it  is  apparently  epidemic  or  con- 
tagious. Children  and  females  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men.  Those 
of  the  melancholic  temperament  of  cachetic  and  scrofulous  constitution— 
those  enfeebled  by  scurvy,  rickets,  syphilis,  are  more  frequently  disposed 
to  it  than  others.  Bad  regimen,  masturbation,  blows  on  the  head,  alcoholic 
drinks,  violent  moral  commotions,  anger,  fear,  &c.,  are  the  most  common 
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caases  of  epilepsy.  Several  casee  have  been  noticed  which  were  eanaed 
by  small  tumours  involving  nerves,  the  removal  of  which  tumours  cured 
the  epilepsy. 

It  is  an  hereditary  disease,  and,  contrary  to  insanity,  is  more  frequently 
transmitted  by  the  father  than  the  mother.  Pathological  anatomy  has 
thrown  but  little  light  on  this  disease.  The  pituitary  gland  has  been  quite 
frequently  found  affected;  and  tumours  of  various  kinds  have  been  found 
in  the  brain,  and  other  marks  of  disease  about  this  organ,  its  membranes  or 
osseous  envelopment. 

Epilepsy  is  called  idiopathic  when  its  seat  is  in  the  brain  or  its  envelop- 
ments, and  sympathetic,  when  its  seat  is  in  the  digestive  apparatus  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  head.  It  is  sometimes  feigned;  a  girl,  on 
hearing  that  marriage  was  recommended  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  feigned 
this  disease.  It  is  usually  a  chronic  disease,  rarely  fatal  at  first.  When 
congenital  and  hereditary,  it  is  never  cured,  and  those  attacked  soon  afler 
birth  rarely  recover.  If  they  do  not  recover  at  puberty,  they  remain  in* 
curable.  Those  who  become  epileptic  after  the  age  of  30,  are  generally 
cured  if  properly  treated.  Epilepsy  complicated  with  insanity  is  never 
cured. 

Treatment. — ^This  should  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the 
organ  primarily  affected,  and  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  attack  and  remove 
the  cause,  but  to  destroy  the  disposition  to  return.  No  one,  we  believe, 
has  made  more  numerous,  more  thorough  and  well  directed  attempts  to 
cure  this  disease  than  Esquirol.  He  has  tried  for  a  long  time,  and  in  many 
cases  the  various  remedies  hitherto  recommended  for  this  disease,  not  even 
omitting  the  secret  remedies;  and  his  avowal  of  the  results  is  deplorable 
enough.  He  states  that  he  has  not  cured  any;  he  has  suspended  the  attacks 
of  some  for  a  time,  and  has  cured  hysterical  affections,  by  many  considered 
epileptic.  Every  new  remedy  prescribed,  suspended  the  disease  for  one^ 
twot  and  sometimes  for  many  months.  For  our  encouragement  it  should, 
however,  .be  recollected  that  all  the  patients  treated  by  our  author,  had 
passed  the  age  of  puberty,  and  most  of  them  were  more  >or  less  mentally 
deranged. 

Critical  terminationa  of  7n«am/y.— -Esquirol  has  constantly  noticed 
that  the  cure  of  insanity  is  incomplete  or  transient,  if  not  accompanied  by 
some  critical  phenomena.  During  the  first  month  afler  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity there  is  usually  a  marked  remission,  or  incomplete  crisis,  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  complicated  with  the  insanity;  after  which, 
if  the  disease  continues,  it  becomes  more  intense.  This  remission  amounts 
often  to  a  complete  crisis,  and  there  are  more  cures  during  the  first  month, 
than  in  any  subsequent  month.  An  attack  of  fever  sometimes  cores  in- 
sanity, and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  recurrence  of  repelled  erup- 
tions, the  return  of  the  menses,  &c.  If  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  this  disease,  the  restoration  of  the  menses  often  has  no  effect,  and  there 
is  then  reason  to  fear  the  case  will  prove  incurable.  Spontaneous  suppu- 
ration, chilblains,  boils,  profuse  perspiration,  spontaneous  vomiting,  some- 
times are  critical,  and  terminate  the  disease.  Coition,  onanism,  have  cured 
insanity,  though  they  more  frequently  cause  it.  A  young  maniac  quit  his 
cell  and  entered  that  of  a  young  female  lunatic.  They  abandoned  them- 
selves through  the  night  to  venereal  pleasures.  In  the  morning  the  young 
man  was  found  dead,  and  the  young  woman  cured.     Insanity  occurring 
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during  pregnancy,  is  generally  cured  by  accouchement.  Falls  on  the 
head,  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  surgical  operations,  as  for  cataract, 
and  castration,  have  cured  this  disease. 

Lypemania  or  melancholy, — This  variety  of  insanity  is  often  hereditary, 
and  often  produced  by  moral  causes.  In  these  respects  it  differs  from  hy- 
pochondria. The  countenance  of  the  melancholic  expresses  their  state  of 
sorrow,  often  of  terror.  Their  eyes  are  cast  down,  fixed,  or  directed  afar, 
and  their  looks  are  suspicious,  fearful,  or  those  of  deep  thought.  They  are 
inactive,  and  move  with  slowness  and  apprehension.  They  often  refuse 
all  nourishment,  though  they  are  always  better  when  they  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  eat  regularly.  They  sleep  but  little,  and  not  quietly,  tormented 
by  fear,  jealousy,  or  hallucinations.  Their  secretions  are  much  disordered, 
some  retain  their  urine  for  many  days.  One  would  not  urinate  for  fear  of 
drowning  the  world;  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  by  assuring  him  the 
world  was  on  fire.  The  delirium  usually  takes  the  character  of  the  moral 
affection  that  produced  it.  A  woman  became  insane  from  fright  caused  by 
robbers  entering  the  house;  she  ever  after  cried  robbers,  and  deemed  all  to 
be  such  who  approached  her. 

Certain  climates,  a  humid  atmosphere,  or  a  very  hot  and  dry  one,  and 
the  sirocco  winds  of  Italy  are  said  to  cause  this  disease.  It  seldom  affects 
persons  until  after  puberty,  and  rarely  after  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Women 
are  more  disposed  to  it  than  men.  Fasting,  too  low  diet,  the  abuse  of 
opium,  alcohol  and  hot  drinks,  onanism,  suppression  of  accustomed  evacua- 
tions, and  constipation,  are  physical  causes  of  this  variety  of  insanity. 

It  is  often  intermittent,  sometimes  passes  into  mania,  and  of\en  ter- 
minates in  phthisis,  or  slow  marasmus,  Antopsical  examinations  have  not 
shown  the  particular  cause  of  this  variety  of  mental  disease,  though  it  is 
singular  that  displacement  of  the  colon  has  been  observed  in  one-fifth  of 
the  cases  examined. 

To  treat  melancholy  properly,  it  is  important  to  know  the  cause.  Among 
the  remedies  the  most  useful  are  exercise,  travelling,  visidng  new  scenes, 
manual  labour,  ^c. 

Sudden  and  powerful  emotions,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
ease,  have  somedmes  cured.  Alexander  de  Tralles  cured  a  woman  who 
thought  she  had  swallowed  a  serpent,  by  putting  one  into  the  vessel  into 
which  she  vomited.  Zacutus  restored  a  young  man  who  thought  himself 
damned,  by  introducing  a  person  disguised  as  an  angel,  who  announced 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 

Forestus,  one  who  would  not  eat  because  he  was  dead,  by  placing  near 
him  a  pretended  dead  person,  who  assured  him  that  people  in  the  other 
world  eat  abundandy.  A  padent  who  believed  he  had  no  head,  was  con- 
vinced he  had,  by  being  obliged  to  wear  a  heavy  lead  bonnet. 

Demonomania. — We  do  not  know  of  a  more  eloquent  and  interesdng 
essay  on  any  medical  subject  than  this  of  Esquirol  on  Demonomania. 
By  this  term  he  means  a  variety  of  religious  melancholy,  which  he  shows 
has  prevailed  in  all  ages.  It  includes  all  the  insane  who  believe  themselves 
God,  those  who  pretend  to  frequent  communicadons  with  the  Almighty, 
and  those  claiming  to  be  inspired;  as  well  as  those  who  believe  themselves 
damned,  aud  who  are  in  the  power  of  the  devil  and  of  evil  spirits.  Though 
most  demonomaniacs  are  depressed  and  fearful,  yet  some  of  them  are 
ehe^ul,  bold  and  proud.     Of  all  the  insane  these  are  the  most  atrocious, 
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and  frequently  not  only  attempt  their  own  lives,  but  that  of  their  frie'uls, 
their  parents  and  children.  Pinel  relates  an  instance  of  one,  who  on  hearing  a 
sermon,  believed  himself  damned,  and  immediately  killed  his  children  to 
prevent  their  being  damned  also.  Esquirol  says,  this  variety  of  insanity 
is  less  frequent  in  France  at  present  than  formerly;  that  religious  ideas 
have  now  less  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men;  but  that  instead  of  the 
insane  who  fear  the  power  of  demons,  are  those  who  fear  the  police,  the 
power  of  government,  and  the  prison.  Demonomania  more  frequently 
affects  women  than  men,  the  feeble  minded  and  credulous,  and  those 
rather  advanced  in  life.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  melancholy. 
The  assistance  of  the  ministers  of  religion  should  not  be  neglected,  it  has 
sometimes  been,  though  not  generally,  serviceable.  The  consolations  of 
religion,  the  presence  and  encouragement  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
may  awaken  hope  and  lead  the  way  to  recovery. 

In  this  chapter  our  author  alludes  to  those  most  unaccountable  varieties 
of  insanity  in  which  patients  believe  themselves  to  be  made  of  glass  and 
easily  broken,  or  of  butter  and  will  melt  in  the  sun  or  near  the  6 re,  or 
changed  into  beasts,  or  that  parts  of  their  bodies  have  been  removed,  or 
grown  to  an  enormous  size,  or  their  sex  changed.  At  Charenton  is  a 
female  who  believes  she  has  lost  her  own  body,  and  is  perpetually  search- 
ing and  inquiring  for  it. 

Suicide. — Manners,  religious  opinions  and  laws  have  rendered  self  de- 
struction more  or  less  frequent  in  difierent  ages.  Sometimes  men  devote 
themselves  to  death  from  the  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  the  religion  of 
some  pagan  nations,  leads  some  to  die  jn  honour  of  their  divinities. 
Chistianity,  wherever  it  has  penetrated,  has  destroyed  this  practice. 

Suicide  is,  however,  generally  a  symptom  of  mental  alienation.  Some- 
times violent  insanity  leads  to  it,  but  more  frequently  melancholy,  hypo- 
chondria, physical  suffering,  the  loss  of  honour,  and  of  fortune.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  two  individuals  devoting  themselves  to  death  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  grievance.  Esquirol  never  knew  a  case  of  suicide  solely 
from  tedium  vitse;  in  all  instances  there  has  been  some  real  or  imaginary 
trouble.  In  seasons  of  calamity,  wars,  famine,  &c.,  suicides  are  increased. 
Not  unfrequenlly  individuals  say  they  will  destroy  themselves,  but  will 
not  if  urged  to  it. 

A  female  patient,  who  had  often  threatened  to  destroy  herself,  one  day 
assured  Esquirol  that  she  was  about  to  do  it.  ••  Very  well,"  he  answered, 
^*  it  is  nothing  to  me,  and  your  husband  will  be  delivered  of  a  great  tor- 
ment;" sh^  instantly  ceased  the  preparations  she  was  making  to  accom- 
plish the  act,  and  never  spoke  of  killing  herself  again. 

Some  lunatics  in  attempting  to  destroy  themselves,  endure  tlie  most 
severe  suffering  without  complaining.  M.  Lovat,  a  shoemaker  of  Venice, 
believed  that  God  had  ordered  him  to.  die  on  the  cross.  He  was  two 
years  in  making  preparations,  preparing  the  cross,  &c.  Finally  he  fastened 
his  feet  to  the  cross  by  nails  five  inches  in  length,  then  his  hands  by  strik- 
ing the  heads  of  the  nails  against  the  wall  of  his  chamber.  Before  fasten- 
ing his  left  hand,  he  made  a  large  wound  in  the  left  side  of  his  breast. 
Then  by  the  aid  of  cords  previously  prepared,  and  by  slight  movements 
of  the  body,  he  moved  the  cross  to  which  he  was  nailed  out  of  the  window 
and  supended  himself  on  the  cross  in  front  of  the  house,  where  he  was 
found  the  next  day,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  He  made  no  complaint 
of  pain,  and  was  finally  cured  of  his  wounds,  but  not  of  his  delirium. 
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Suicides  are  thought  to  be  more  frequent  in  certain  climates  thati  in 
others.  They  are  most  numerous  in  very  hot,  dry  weather,  and  in  wet 
autumns,  following  very  dry  summers.  The  reading  of  works  approving 
of  suicide,  and  the  accounts  of  suicide  probably  increases  the  number. 
Some  are  very  deliberate.  M.  informed  his  friend  that  he  should  kill 
himself  that  day.  His  friend  requested  him  to  wait  until  a  certain  hour 
the  following  day  when  he  would  again  see  him.  He  waited  until  the 
appointed  time,  but  when  his  friend,  who  had  been  detained,  arrived  an 
hour  after  the  appointment,  he  was  dead.  The  English  have  been  con- 
sidered more  disposed  to  suicide  than  the  people  of  any  other  country. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  true.  The  following  table  is  made  up  from 
die  works  of  Balbi,  Casper,  Quetelet,  Palmer,  and  other  good  authorities. 


France, 

one  suicide  for 

20,740 

inhabitants,  annually. 

Prussia, 

do. 

14,404 

do. 

Austria, 

do. 

49,183 

do. 

Berlin, 

do. 

3,600 

do. 

London, 

do. 

8,000 

do. 

Paris, 

do. 

3,900 

do* 

New  York, 

do. 

7,797 

do. 

Boston, 

do; 

13,500 

do. 

Baltimore, 

do. 

13,656 

do. 

Philadelphia, 

do. 

15,875 

do. 

But  these  tables  must  not  be  relied  upon  as  complete  evidence  of  the 
number  of  suicides  in  each  place,  for  in  some  towns,  as  Paris,  all  found 
dead  by  the  police  are  included  in  the  number  of  suicides,  while  at  London, 
and  New  York,  only  those  known  to  have  killed  themselves  are  thus  in- 
cluded. Besides,  in  some  years  there  are  far  more  suicides  than  in  others, 
and  they  are  much  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population. 

Monomania.'^Eyevy  insane  hospital  has  '^gods,  princes,  emperors, 
queens,  priests,  and  those  who  believe  themselves  inspired.  We  have, 
says  Esquirol,  at  the  SalpStri^re,  those  who  believe  they  direct  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  and  often  threaten  us  with  destruction  by  flood;  others 
who  believe  themselves  very  learned,  and  to  have  made  great  discoveries; 
some  are  orators,  poets,  &;c.,  and  are  enraged  if  their  discourses  are  not 
listened  to.  Some  deem  themselves  immensely  rich,  and  dispense  fortunes 
to  those  around,  while  others  are  ever  in  love,  and  pass  their  time  among 
sylphs  and  houris. 

Our  author  treats  of  monomania  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Monomanie  erotique — ^love-melancholy. 

2.  Monomanie  raisonnante  ou  sans  delire— reasoning  insanity. 

3.  Monomanie  dUvresse — insane  desire  for  liquor. 

4.  Monomanie  incendiaire-— insane  desire  to  bum. 

5.  Monomanie  homicide — insane  desire  to  kill. 

Monomanie  erotiqiie^  or  love-melancholy,  is  a  mental  affection  in  which 
amorous  ideas  are  fixed  and  predominant.  It  is  characterised  by  excessive 
love,  either  for  a  known  object,  an  imaginary  or  inanimate  one.  Alkidias 
of  Rhodes  was  attacked  with  love  melancholy  for  the  statue  of  cupid,  of 
Praxiteles.  The  statue  of  Justice,  (represented  as  a  beautiful  girl,)  by 
M.  Angelo,  in  St  Peter's,  at  Rome,  has  been  clothed  with  a  bronze  gar- 
ment in  consequence  of  a  Spaniard,  Pygmalion-like,  having  fallen  in  love 
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with  it.  In  this  affection  the  pulse  is  usually  increased,  and  the  face  red- 
dens whenever  the  object  loved  is  seen  or  mentioned.  Thus  Hippocrates 
discovered  the  love  of  Perdicas,  Erasistratus  that  of  Antiochus,  and  Galen 
that  of  Justine,  <&c.  Its  invasion  is  sometimes  sudden  and  its  course  rapid. 
A  young  girl  of  Lyons  was  promised  in  marriage  to  a  young  man  of  the 
same  place.  Circumstances  occurred  which  prevented  the  marriage,  and 
by  command  of  the  parents  her  lover  was  sent  away.  Immediately  on 
learning  his  removal  she  became  melancholy,  refused  all  nourishment,  would 
not  speak,  and  refused  all  consolation.  After  five  daytf  spent  in  vain  efforts 
to  overcome  her  sorrow,  the  young  man  was  recalled; — it  was  too  late — 
she  died  in  his  arms. 

A  girl  for  several  years  expected  to  marry  a  person  who  finally  deserted 
her  and  married  another.  She  immediately  became  deranged,  and  was 
received  into  the  Salpetrifere,  where  she  has  remained  for  years,  ever  talking 
of  her  former  lover,  and  disdains  all  other  men,  and  rejects  their  attentions. 
**  When  one  loves  well,"  says  Esquirol,  '*  it  is  forever."  This  form  of 
insanity  does  not  require  any  peculiar  treatment,  excepting  that  marriage 
is  often  an  efRcacious  remedy. 

Monomanie  raisonnante. — Those  effected  with  this  form  of  insanity, 
are  reasoning  lunatics;  their  conversation  is  proper  and  coherent;  they 
reason  correcdy,  though  their  actions  are  wholly  contrary  to  their  interests 
and  to  the  usages  of  society;  their  feelings,  habits  and  afiections  are 
changed,  while  the  intellect  is  but  little  involved.  It  is  the  mora/ tn^m/jy 
of  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  work  on  insanity,  Esquirol  observes,  '*  is  the  most 
complete  that  there  is  on  mental  maladies." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  form  of  insanity,  persons  commit  heinous 
offences,  and  suffer  punishment  for  them,  because  it  is  difficult  for  many 
to  conceive  of  a  person's  being  insane,  who  converses  properly  and  reasons 
correcdy;  hut  that  there  is  such  a  form  of  insanity  ie  made  abundantly 
evident  by  cases  furnished  by  Esquirol,  Prichard,  Dr.  Woodward  and 
others. 

Monomanie  tVivrease, — The  principal  characteristic  of  this  form  of  in- 
sanity, is  an  insatiable  desire  for  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  true  that  the 
use  of  such  drinks  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  insanity,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  desire  is  a  symptom,  often  the  first,  of  insanity.  It  occurs  among 
women  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Isolation,  until 
habits  of  sobriety  shall  overcome  those  of  intemperance,  appears  to  Es- 
quirol to  be  the  most  useful  method  of  treatment.  We  have  long  thought 
that  asylums  for  drunkards  would  be  very  valuable  institutions,  and  hope 
that  such  will  be  established  in  this  country. 

Monomanie  incendiaire. — We  cannot  doubt,  after  reading  the  cases  fur- 
nished by  our  author,  that  there  is  a  maniacal  impulse  to  set  on  fire  build- 
ings, furniture,  &c.  This  impulse  is  often  sudden,  irresistible,  and  not 
the  result  of  passion,  delirium,  or  loss  of  reason.  Some  say  they  know 
no  joy  like  that  of  witnessing  a  large  fire.  One  young  man,  it  is  stated  by 
M.  Esquirol,  from  the  moment  the  bells  announced  a  fire,  became  violenUy 
agitated,  body  and  mind,  and  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  see  it.  He, 
finally,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  set  on  fire  five  or  six  buildings,  and 
always  carried  matches  with  him,  yet  he  was  never  known  to  rob  during 
any  6  re, 

Monomanie  homicide. — Not  unfrequently  insane  persons,  are  misled  by 
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illusions  of  sense,  such  as  hearing  a  voice  urging  them  to  the  act  to  destroy 
others;  but  numerous  observations  have  convinceil  Esquirol  that  some  mo- 
nomaniacs kill  from  an  instinctive  impulse.  They  commit  the  act  without 
passion,  delirium,  or  motive,  from  an  impulse  that  comes  upon  them  in- 
stantaneously, irresistibly,  and  wholly  independent  of  volition.  Sometimes 
quite  young  children  exhibit  this  tendency,  of  which  striking  examples  are 
furnished  in  the  work  we  are  noticing.  This  form  of  monomania  deserves 
much  study;  it  has  been  largely  investigated  by  German  and  French 
writers,  and  the  reader  will  also  find  cases  illustrative  of  it  in  the  writings 
of  Prichard,  Beck,  Woodward,  &c. 

Mania. — In  mania  there  is  first  intellectual  disturbance,  and  this  occa- 
sions disorder  of  the  passions.  *  The  symptoms  are  quite  too  numerous 
and  variable  to  be  particularised  here.  They  have  been  best  described  by 
PineL  There  is  a  general  bouleversement  of  the  understanding,  a  chaos 
of  the  mental  faculties  and  want  of  harmonious  action.  Though  it  fre- 
quently approaches  slowly,  yet  more  frequently  than  any  other  form  of 
insanity  it  invades  suddenly.  Sometimes  a  great  mental  shock  produces 
it  immediately.  Though  this  variety  of  mental  disease  is  most  deplorable 
as  respects  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  yet  is  the  variety  most  frequently 
cured. 

It  is  remittent  or  intermittent,  and  during  the  remissions  some  exhibit 

great  intellectual  power.     General  had  the  entire  confidence  of 

Napoleon,  who  directed  him  to  superintend  some  immense  military  prepa- 
rations at  Boulogne,  when  he  became  much  fatigued  by  his  duties  which 
exposed  him  most  of  the  day  to  a  hot  sun.  Suddenly  he  quitted  the  army, 
mounted  a  carriage  accompanied  by  one  aid,  and  set  off  for  Paris,  announc- 
ing on  his  route  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England. 
He  travelled  with  great  rapidity,  not  allowing  himself  time  to  eat,  and  paid 
postillions  largely  to  hasten  their  speed.  Arriving  at  Paris,  the  public 
funds  rose  from  the  news  of  the  treaty.  Not  finding  Napoleon  at  the 
Tuileries,  he  hastened  to  St.  Cloud,  and,  in  disordered  dress,  penetrated 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Emperor,  and  announced  to  him  what  he  alone,  of 
all  whom  the  general  had  met,  knew  to  be  incorrect.  Napoleon  immedi- 
ately committed  him  to  the  care  of  Corvisart  and  Pinel,  who,  for  awhile, 
treated  him  at  his  own  house,  but  finally  confided  him  to  the  care  of  Es- 
quirol. He  was  furiously  deranged  for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  became 
more  docile,  though  his  delirium  continued  through  the  summer,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  comedies  and  plays,  and  conceived  or  invented  an 
improvement  in  fire-arms,  and  entreated  Esquirol  to  permit  him  to  visit  a 
founder  to  have  a  model  niade  from  designs  he  had  traced.  Af\er  long 
hesitation  he  was  permitted,  on  giving  his  word  of  honor  not  to  go  else- 
where, and  to  return  in  a  short  time,  to  visit  a  founder  accompanied  by  a 
servant.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  became  for  awhile  violently  de- 
ranged, but  eight  days  after  he  again  visited  the  founder,  found  the  model 
completed,  and  gave  orders  for  ^ty  thousand  to  be  made.  This  order 
was  the  only  symptom  of  insanity  which  he  manifested  during  his  visits. 
In  the  autumn  he  became  better,  and  for  awhile  seemed  to  have  recovered 
his  reason,  but  not  long  after  was  again  attacked,  and  soon  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  and  loss  of  memory  ensued,  and,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  moxas 
and  other  remedies,  the  paralysis  increased,  and  he  died  in  convulsions. 
On  opening  the  head  an  encysted  tumor  was  found  at  the  inferior  and 
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posterior  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  invention 
referred  to  was  found  to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted. 

/)en»6n/ta.— In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  enfeeblement  of  sensibility, 
intelligence,  and  volition  and  the  passions  are  hull  or  nearly  so.  The  con- 
versation of  the  demented  is  incoherent,  consisting  often  of  a  repetition  of 
words  or  phrases,  without  attachmg  any  meaning  to  them.  Dementia 
does  not  frequently  occur  until  after  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  often  the 
consequence  of  other  diseases,  or  of  other  forms  of  insanity.  Too  acUve 
treatment  of  mania  and  monomania  often  cause  it.  It  co-exists  with 
melancholy,  mania,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  scurvy,  and,  above  all,  with 

Autopsy  exhibits  much  and  varied  disease  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
especially  atrophy  or  compression  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and 
particularly  of  those  in  the  frontal  region. 

/c/to<t9m.— Thia  not  a  disease.  It  commences  with  life  or  previous  to  the 
age  of  the  full  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  arises  from  imperfect 
organisation.  The  intellectual  faculties  of  idiots  have  never  been  deve- 
loped sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge  as  others  of  the 
same  age.  The  state  of  idiots  cannot  be  changed.  They  seldom  live  to 
an  advanced  age,  rarely  over  thirty  years.  On  examination  after  death, 
vices  of  conformation  of  the  cranium  are  usually  found.  It  is  remarkable 
that  some  of  the  most  stupid  idiots  are  musicians,  and  are  passionately 
fond  of  hearing  music.  Cretins  haye  been  classed  among  idiots;  they  are 
a  remarkable  variety  of  idiots,  who  inhabit  for  the  most  part  the  gorges  of 
mountains.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  their 
numbers  have  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  half  century,  owing  to 
the  draining  and  drying  up  of  the  marshes,  to  better  regimen  and  better 
habits  of  the  inhabitants,  the  use  of  coffee  and  the  precaution  of  rearing 
their  children  on  the  mountains. 

Establiahments  for  tfie  Insane  in  France.— This  chapter  and  the  two 
following,  the  one  on  the  Hosnitals  for  the  Insane^  the  other  containing 
the  History  and  Statistics  of  the  Royal  House  of  Charenton%  abound  with 
much  useful  information,  and  many  valuable  observations  on  the  structure 
and  management  of  lunatic  hospitals,  but  to  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country  they  are  less  important,  as  there  are  now  institutions 
in  this  country  embodying  all  the  excellences  of  arrangement,  &c.,  found 
in  those  of  France,  and  which  we  believe  are  as  well  managed  in  every 
respect.  These  chapters  we  shall,  therefore,  not  notice  here;  indeed  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  contained  in  them,  have  already  been  given 
in  our  notice  of  other  chapters. 

In  no  other  country  has  the  care  for  the  insane  been  greater,  especially 
within  a  few  years,  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  no  other  country  now 
contains  so  many  lunatic  hospitals  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Most 
of  these  have,  however,  been  established  within  the  last  twenty  years* 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  states,  where  insanity  Is  more  preva- 
lent than  in  the  states  at  the  south.  There  is  one  at  Augusta,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  one  soon  to  be  completed  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  At 
Brattleborough,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  is  a  lunatic  hospital,  and  there  are 
two  in  Massachusetts,  one  at  Worcester  and  another  at  Charlestown. 
There,  is  now  one  In  Connecticut  at  Hartford>  and,  during  the  present  year. 
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a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  have  recommended  the  erection 
of  another  for  paupers,  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

There  are  several  in  the  state  of  New  York.  One  at  Bloomingdale 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  another  is  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  large  number  of  poor  insane  now  provided  for  at  the  city 
alms  house.  There  is  also  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Hudson,  and  a  magnificent 
hospital  for  lunatics,  calculated  to  accommodate  one  thousand  patients,  is 
now  building,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  near  Utica.  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  are  two  hospitals  for  the  insane,  one  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  at  Frankford,  a 
few  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

There  is  one  in  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  and  one  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 
connected  with  the  General  Hospital,  at  Baltimore.  There  are  two  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  one  at  Williamsburg,  and  one  at  Staunton.  At  Ijexing- 
ton,  Kentucky,  is  an  Asylum  for  Lunatics,  and  there  is  one  at  Columbia, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  w«  understand  there  is  one  in  North  Carolina,  and 
one  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  lunatics  are  received  into  the  Charity 
Hospital,  at  New  Orleans. 

From  the  fact  that  public  attention  is  now  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  having  asylums  for  the  insane,  we  doubt  not  that  every  state  in  the 
Union  will  within  a  short  time  be  provided  with  one  or  more,  for  the 
accommodation  and  cure  of  those  afflicted  with  insanity. 

Notice  of  the  Vtllage  of  Gheel. — This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  village  of  Lunatics,  or  a  village  made  up  of  detached  cottages,  occupied 
by  peasants  of  good  character,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cure  of  luna- 
tics, whom  they  treat  with  great  kindness.  They  employ  their  patients 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  in  out  door  employments.  The  recoveries 
here  are  numerous  and  rapid.  It  usually  contains  from  four  to  six  hundred 
insane. 

w9re  there  more  insane  persons  at  the  present  time  than  forty  years 
since?  The  answer  to  this  question  given  by  Esquirol,  in  1824,  is  not 
direct,  as  he  mostly  confines  himself  to  showing  that  much  of  the  apparent 
increase  is  not  real — that  since  the  insane  have  had  good  hospitals  provided 
for  them,  and  public  attention  directed  to  their  welfare,  many  more  cases  of 
this  disease  have  become  known  to  the  public.  This  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  some  of  the  apparent  increase,  but  not  for  all.  Hence  we  find  most 
authorities  who  have  recently  investigated  this  subject,  admit  that  the  in- 
crease of  insanity  within  the  last  half  century  has  been  very  great. 

M.  Belhomme,  in  an  article  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Medico- 
practical  Society,  says,  **  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  has  been  a  posi- 
tive increase  of  the  insane  during  the  last  half  century."  This  he  at- 
tributes to  the  great  political  events  and  other  commotions  of  this  period. 
After  any  violent  excitement  of  the  public  mind  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  admissions  into  the  great  lunatic  establishments. 

M.  Briere  de  Boismont,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris,  communicated  the  results  of  his  inquiries  respecting  the  number  of 
insane  persons  in  the  large  towns  of  Europe.  From  these  it  appears 
that  insanity  increases  in  frequency,  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
refinement. 
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The  following  table  it  made  up  from  those  of  EaquiroU  M«  Briere  de 

Boismont  and  other  good  authorities. 


PopukUion, 

JVb.  of  Imane* 

Proportiim, 

England, 

13,700,000 

16,333 

793 

Scotland, 

3,093,500 

3,653 

563 

France, 

33,000,000 

33,000 

1,000 

Norway, 

1,051,300 

1,909 

551 

Belffium, 
Holland, 

3,616,000 

3,763 

1,014 

3,303,000 

3,300 

1,046 

Italy, 

16,789,000 

1,441 

4,879 

Spain, 
United  States, 

4,085,000 

569 

7,181 

13,866,030 

16,000 

800 

Westphalia, 

846 

Saxony, 

968 

London, 

1,400,000 

7,000 

300 

Paris, 

890,000 

4,000 

333 

Petersburg, 

377,000 

130 

3,133 

Naples, 

370,000 

479 

759 

Cairo, 

330,000 

14 

30,714 

Madrid, 

304,000 

60 

3,350 

Rome, 

154,000 

330 

481 

Milan, 

151,000 

618 

343 

Turin, 

114,000 

331 

344 

Florence, 

80,000 

836 

338 

Dresden, 

70,000 

150 

466 

A.  B. 


" 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Art.  XIV.  A  BtjMi  founded  on  the  cases  qf  Typhoid  Fsver,  or  Ute  Common  Con^ 
tinucd  Fever  (f  New  England,  which  occurred  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  from  the  opening  of  that  institution,  in  September,  1821,  to  the  end  (f 
1835.  Communicated  to  tne  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  June,  1838, 
by  James  Jackson,  M.D.,  late  attending  Physician  in  that  Hospital.  Boston^ 
1838.     Whipple  &  Damvell.    8yo.  pp. 

The  above  essay,  modestly  entitled  a  *^  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever,'*  is  based  r 
upon  upwards  of  300  cases  of  the  disease  received  into  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  terminating  in  1835. 
About  half  otthe  above  cases  were  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  whose 
reputation  as  an  enlightened  physician  and  faithful  observer  is  well  known  to  all 
our  readers.  He  adheres  to  the  distinction  between  essential  or  idiopathic,  and 
secondary  or  symptomatic  fevers;  and  understands  by  typhoid  fever  the  disease 
described  by  M.  Louis  under  that  name,  and  characterised  by  a  peculiar  altera^ 
tion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  This,  he  says,  is  the  common  continued  fever  of 
New  England;  and  ^*  in  every  ease,  where  an  examination  has  been  made,  the 
morbid  cnanges  have  been  found  to  be  the  same  as  described  by  M.  Louis." 
In  the  face  of  such  an  unequivocal  assertion,  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  seems 
to  us  inoipossible  that  any  one  should  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  disease  described 
by  the  French  writers  is  identical  with  that  which  is  found  in  our  own  country. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  mean  to 
'confound  with  this  our  bilious  remitting  fever.  The  two  diseases,  in  fact,  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  such  bold  and  striking  features,  both  as  regards 
the  condition  under  which  they  occur,  their  symptoms,  course,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  treatment,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  an  immense  majority  of 
cases,  to  confound  them. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  his  cases.  Dr.  Jackson  devotes  a  few 
pa^es  to  a  history  of  his  views  on  ue  treatment  of  fever,  and  of  the  changes 
which  they  underwent  at  different  periods.  The  practice  which  he  adopted  at 
the  commencement  of  his  professional  career,  and  which  was  at  that  time  gene- 
rally in  vogue,  consisted  m  the  early  employment  of  emetics  and  cathartics,  of 
which  calomel  almost  always  made  a  part,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  latter 
remedy  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  and  combined  with  antimoniais  or 
ipecacuanha,  or  alternated  with  them.  Vesication  was  also  resorted  to,  as  well 
as  other  remedies  of  minor  efficacy.  Blood-letting  was  only  employed  ^'  when 
symptoms  regarded  as  highly  inflammatory  were  present,  or  when  vomiting  and 
purging  had  railed  to  give  relief  to  the  urgent  symptoms  of  the  early  period." 
His  subsequent  experience  confirmed  his  favourable  opinion  of  early  evacuation, 
but  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  calomel  was  shaken.  In  1814  he  tried  the  bolder 
use  of  antimony,  as  recommended  by  Odier,  and  thought  it  preferable  to  the 
mercurial  practice.  The  tartarised  antimony  was  given  first  in  the  dose  of  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  each  succeeding  dose  being  increased  by  an  eighth  of  a  grain, 
until  many  persons  were  broug'ht  to  take  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  at  a  dose, 
and  some  two,  three,  or  even  Tour  grains.  Subsequently,  however,  he  was  led 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  attributed  too  much  value  to  this  medicine,  and  | 
gradually  used  it  less  and  less.  .Since  the  year  1830  mercurials  were  almost 
entirely  given  up  both  by  himself  and  his  colleagues.    Finally,  he  says. 
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*'  in  the  year  1833,  we  began  to  doubt  the  benefit  of  active  treatment,  or,  at  least, 
of  any  continued  active  treatment;  .though  few  patients  were  allowed  to  go  with- 
out a  cathartic."  During  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  he  usually  employf^d 
antimonials  according  to  the  method  of  Odier,in  cases  admitted  in  the  first  week 
of  the  disease,  and  occasionally  in  those  admitted  later.  Early  evacuations  were 
continued,  but  cathartics  were  not  so  often  employed  af^er  the  first  days  as  pre- 
viously. Of  the  303  cases  analysed,  42  proved  fatal,  or  one  in  7.214.  In  order 
to  make  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  mortality,  however.  Dr.  Jackson  thinks 
that  there  should  be  added  to  the  list  40  cases,  which  were  undoubtedly  typhoid 
fever,  but  whose  histories  were  too  imperfect  to  become  the  subject  of  critical 
inquiry,  and  have  therefore  been  excluded  from  the  general  calculation.  With 
the  addition  of  these  40,  of  which  only  one  died,  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases 
would  be  one  in  ei^ht  nearly.  This  mortality  is  about  the  same  with  that  found 
in  the  French  hospitals  of  lateyears,  according  to  the  reports  of  several  of  their 
most  celebrated  physicians.  The  mortality  was  found  to  be  different  in  the  two 
sexes,  that  of  the  males  being  1  in  7.392,  and  that  of  the  females  being  1  ia 
6.785. 

The  great  influence  of  age  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease  is  clearly  made  out; 
for  among  the  fatal  cases  the  average  age  was  two  and  one-third  years  ^eater 
than  among  those  not  fatal.  A  still  stronger  proof,  however,  is  found  m  the 
fact  that  of  those  who  were  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age  one  in  four  and  one- 
fourth  died,  whilst  of  those  who  were  twenty,  or  under,  one  in  10.87  died. 

Of  all  the  circumstances,  however,  which  influenced  the  degree  of  mortality, 
the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient  entered  the  hospital,  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  important.  Thus,  of  those  admitted  in  the  first  week  of  the  dis- 
ease, one  in  12.85  died,  of  those  admitted  in  the  second,  one  in  8.68  died,  and  of 
those  admitted  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  or  later,  about  one  in  4.5  died. 
The  same  circumstance  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  period  of  convalescence. 
The  evident  advantage  of  early  admissions  are  not  so  much  attributed  by  Dr. 
Jackson  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients,  as  to  the  many  comforts  and 
immunities  which  they  enjoy  in  a  hospital,  and  which  they  cannot  usually  com- 
mand at  their  own  places  of'^ residence.  This  result  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
for  it  hence  clearly  appears  that  an  airy  apartment,  cleanline8s,.proper  attendance,, 
a  well  regulated  diet,  &c.,  are  more  important  than  the  active  medical  treatment. 
Among  those  who  recovered,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  22  days, 
the  period  of  convalescence  being  dated  from  the  time  when  the  patient  began  to 
take  solid  food,  as  bread  or  rice;  the  febrile  symptoms  having  abated  for  two  or 
three  days  previous.  The  period  of  convalescence,  like  the  mortality,  was  in- 
fluenced very  much  by  age;  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  in  those  who 
were  above  21  vears  of  age,  being  two  days  more  than  those  who  were  younger. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  was  very  different  in  different  years,  the  extremes 
being  18  in  one  year  and  nearly  26  in  another.  Here,  also  the  period  of  admis- 
sion exerted  a  powerful  influence;  the  average  duration  for  those  admitted  in  the 
first  week  of  the  disease  being  17;  in  the  second  week,  21;  in  the  third  week, 
26;  and  in  the  fourth  week,  or  later,  43— omitting  the  fractions.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, the  fourth  or  fifth  days  are  marked  as  the  days  of  convalescence. 

The  symptoms  are  next  examined;  and  first,  the  condition  of  the  tongue.  Of 
264  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  tongue  was  noted,  it  was  found  dry  in 
132;  denuded  in  48;  and  dark  in  42.  Of  the  139  cases  28  were  fatal,  or  one  in 
4.71.  Of  the  48  cases  six  were  fatal,  or  one  in  eight.  Of  the  42  cases  13  were 
fatal,  or  one  in  3.23.  Hence  our  author  concludes  -that  a  dry  tongue  was  an  un- 
favourable sign,  and  a  dark  one  still  more  so;  but  that  a  denuded  tongue  was  not 
unfavourable.  By  a  reference,  however,  to  the  number  of  fatal  cases  here  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  seen  that  they  amount  in  all  to  47,  which  is  five  more  than  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  reported;  so  that  there  has  been  evidently  here  some 
mistake  in  calculation.  From  an  examination  of  the  documents  contained  in  the 
report  we  should  presume  that  among  the  132  cases  where  the  tongue  was  dry, 
there  were  18  instead  of  28  fatal  cases  as  stated;  in  which  case  the  proportion, 
instead  of  one  in  4.71,  would  be  one  in  7.33,  or  a  fraction  less  than  the  average 
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mortality.  If  this  bo  correct,  a  meToly  dry  tongoe,  instead  of  being  an  unfa- 
Touiable  sign,  mast  be  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  ralue  in  fonning  our  projp- 
nosis.  Diarrhcea  occurred  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  or  one  in  1.77.  Of 
these  eases,  a  much  larger  proportion  died  than  of  those  in  which  this  symptom 
was  not  present,  whence  Dr.  Jackson  coDcludes  that  it  is  an  unfarourable 
sjrmptom. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occuned  in  about  one  in  ten  cases,  and  of  these 
about  one  in  three  proved  fatal.  It  was  present  in  about  a  fourth  part  of  all  the 
fatal  cases,  and  in  only  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  favourable  ones,  whence  it  is 
eyident  that  this  is  a  very  unfayourable  symptom,  much  more  so  than  diarrhcea* 
In  a  few  cases  the  haemorrhage  was  followed  by  well  marked  and  permanent 
relief,  but  generally  there  was  great  weakness  and  sense  of  exhaustion  in  conso* 
quence  of  it 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varied  very  much  in  the  different  cases.  In  two 
it  was  as  low  as  40,  whilst  in  one  it  was  as  high  as  168.  The  average  of  the 
least  freqaoDt  pulses  was  77,  and  of  the  most  frequent  106.  This  average  was 
very  different  m  the  different  years,  in  some  being  much  greater,  and  in  others 
much  less.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1826  the  average  of  the  most  frequent  pulses 
was  100,  while  in  1824  it  was  122.  In  the  fatal  cases,  the  averageof  the  lowest 
pulses  was  nearly  92;  of  the  highest,  129;  being  much  greater  in  females  than  in 
males.  In  the  favourable  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  average  of  the  lowest  pulse 
was  74;  and  that  of  the  highest  upwards  of  102.  Frequency  of  the  pulse,  then, 
is  of  much  value  in  forming  a  prognosis;  and,  when  great,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  very  unfavourable  symptom.  If  we  consider  this  fact  in  connection  with  the 
one  above  mentioned,  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  varied  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent years,  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  any  conclusions  as 
regards  the  relative  value  of  two  different  plans  of  treatment,  derived  from  a 
mere  namerical  comparison  of  results  in  two  series  of  cases  treated  in  different 
years. 

EpUtaxis  occurred  in  about  one  out  of  four  cases,  and  is  not  to  be  regardedy 
says  Dr.  Jackson,  as  a  very  unfavourable  symptom,  unless,  perhaps,  when  very 
copious. 

Retention  cf  urine  was  observed  in  only  six  cases,  and  three  of  these  proved 
fatal.  Headache  was  noted  in  the  early  period  of  almost  every  case,  and  in 
many  was  very  severe.  Dizziness,  tinnitus  anrium,  and  watchfiilness  were 
frequently  noted;  and  the  latter  symptom  appears  to  be  decidedly  unfavourable. 
Somnolence  occurred  at  a  late  stage  in  many  cases;  and,  like  watchfulness,  is 
to  be  ranked  among  the  unfavourable  symptoms,  even  where  it  is  slight.  De- 
lirium was  noted  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases,  and  of  these  rather  less  than  a 
third  proved  fatal,  so  that  this  symptom  is  of  bad  omen,  even  worse  than  the 
two  preceding.  Subsultus  tendinum,  though  much  less  frequent,  was  found  to 
be  of  equally  bad  omen. 

Rigidity  of  limb$  was  present  in  six  cases,  five  of  which  proved  fatal.  Be- 
sides a  temporary  palsy  in  one  case,  and  numbness  lasting  for  several  days  in 
two,  there  was  a  painful  state  of  one  or  both  legs,  for  many  days,  in  the  latter 
stage  of  the  disease,  in  eight  cases.  This  latter  affection  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  sequelae  of  the  fever,  as  it  occurred  after  convalescence.  Dr.  Jackson  says 
that  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  described  by  any  one,  and  thinks  that 
entire  recovery  from  it  always  takes  place. 

Rose  coloured  apoU  were  not  noticed  previous  to  1833.  In  that  and  the  two 
following  years  they  were  noted  in  70  cases;  106  cases  having  occurred  during 
that  period.  Two  out  of  three  then  had  rose  coloured  spots.  Among  those  who 
had  &em,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  one  in  7.77;  whilst  the  average  mor^ 
taiity  during  the  three  years  in  question  was  one  in  5.88.  Hence,  it  is  probable 
that  this  eruption  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign.  Some  doubt  however 
may  exist  upon  this  point,  as  Dr.  Jackson  is  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  rose 
coloured  spots  did  not  escape  notice  in  some  cases. 

The  tudamina  were  only  noticed  during  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  and  not,  per- 
haps, in  all  cases  even  then.    They  are  noted  however  in  41  oases,  of  which 
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four  only  were  fatal,  00  that  these  are  eren  a  more  farovirable  at^  than  the  tom 
•pots. 

Having  completed  his  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  our  au^or  proceeds  to  oh* 
serre  that  certain  of  them  appear  more  frequently,  or  with  nnnsaal  severity,  at 
particalar  periods.  This,  he  says,  attracted  his  notice  when  engaged  in  prac- 
tice, and  was  quite  manifest  in  taking  off  from  the  hospital  records,  the  notes  on 
which  this  report  is  founded.  Thus,  in  all  the  cases  taken  together,  one  in  S 
had  a  dry  tongue.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  1828,  and  heginning  of  1899,  there 
were,  in  11  saccessiye  cases,  nine  which  had  this  sjrmptom.  In  1831,  in  15 
snccessiTC  cases,  there  were  11  with  the  same.  In  1834,  this  symptom  was 
present  in  10  of  13  successive  cases;  and  in  1835  it  was  noted  in  28  of  37 
successive  cases.  The  same  was  found  to  be  true  of  epistaxis,  watchfulness,  and 
other  symptoms,  the  precise  proportion  of  which  in  oifferent  years  it  would  be 
unnecessary  here  to  detail.  The  mortality  too  was  very  different  in  different 
years.  Thus,  in  1829,  there  were  25  cases,  one  of  which  only  proved  fatal;  and 
this  one  occurred  in  January,  and  might  be  supposed,  as  Dr.  Jackson  says,  to 
have  its  character  from  that  of  the  autumn  of  1828.  Of  the  remaining  24,  not 
one  proved  fatal.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cerebral  symptoms 
here  appeared  much  less  than  in  the  average  of  all  the  cases. 

That  diseases  vary  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  years,  both  as  regards 
their  mortality,  and  the  relative  frequency  of  particalar  symptoms,  is  generally 
admitted,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the  character  and  amount  of  those  varieties  stated 
with  such  precision,  and  based  upon  such  unquestionable  data  as  in  the  essay 
before  us.  The  facts  above  noted,  too,  are  highly  important,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  certain  questions  of  therapeutics,  and  espe- 
cially upon  one  which  at  the  present  time  is  freouently  discussed,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  via.,  the  application  01  the  numerical  system  to  thera- 
peutics. The  advocates  of  the  latter  say  that  if  we  take  a  series  of  cases  of  any 
one  disease,  occurring  in  a  given  place,  amon^  persons  similarly  situated,  &c., 
all  of  whom  were  treated  upon  one  general  uniform  plan,  and  compare  the  mor- 
tality with  that  which  was  found  in  another  series  of  cases,  similarly  circum- 
stanced in  every  respect,  but  treated  in  a  different  manner,  we  must  arrive  at  a 
positive  conclusion  as  regards  the  general  value  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment 
which  were  adopted.  Inat  this  proposition  is  correct  can  hardly  be  denied,  for 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  individual  differ- 
ences would  be  compensated,  provided  the  general  character  of  the  cases  was 
similar.  But  how  is  this  similarity  to  be  determinedl  Evidentiy  not  merely 
by  choosing  our  cases  among  those  which  are  admitted  into  the  wards  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  whose  sex  and  mean  age  are  the  same;  and  yet  this  is  almost  the  only 
test  uniformly  put  in  requisition  by  those  who  have  attempted  such  comparisons. 
Now,  if  the  statements  of  Dr.  Jackson  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  cases  to 
be  compared  must  have  occurred  in  the  same  year,  and  even  at  the  same  period 
oftiieyear;  that  they  must  have  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  the  same 
mean  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  that  the  mean  frequency  of 
the  pulse;  that  the  mean  severity  and  comparative  frequency  of  the  other  promi- 
nent symptoms,  at  least  at  the  time  of  admission,  should  be  ^e  same.  Other 
requisites  might  be  mentioned,  but  as  the  facts  before  us  do  not  bear  upon  them, 
we  shall  not  allude  to  them.  Now,  how  often  have  all  the  above  conditions 
been  taken  into  the  account  by  those  who  have  compared  numerically  the  success 
of  different  methods  of  treatment?  Not  once.  Nevertheless,  without  them,  the 
comparison  is  useless,  because  the  conclusions  are  utterly  worthless.  The  fact 
is,  we  believe,  that  the  numerical  system  admits  of  only  a  very  limited  appli* 
cation  to  therapeutics,  and  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  hitherto  adopted. 

Previous  to  October,  1833,  the  intestines,  says  Dr.  Jackson,  were  not  exam- 
ined in  a  proper  manner.  In  all  the  patients,  who  died  of  the  disease  under 
consideration,  from  October,  1833,  to  the  end  of  1835,  and  were  examined,  the 
appearances  were  the  same  as  those  described  by  M.  Louis.  The  number  exam- 
ined was  11,  and  in  none  was  there  a  perforation  of  the  intestine.  Several  cases 
are  given  illustrative  of  the  morbid  appearances. 
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We  shall  not  follow  oar  anthor  in  his  attempt  to  appTeciate  the  effects  of  re- 
medies by  means  of  a  numerical  analysis;  for,  although  he  has  exercised  great 
discriminatioa  and  judgment  in  forming  it,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  results  are  at 
best  uncertain;  at  least  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  emetics  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  highly  interesting  report,  by  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  conclusions 
which  Dr.  Jackson  thinks  ^^  probably  juk*^  in  reference  to  the  treatment,  and 
which  we  presume  hare  the  sanction  of  his  general  experience,  independent  of 
numbers. 

1.  Perfect  repoee  of  body  and  mind  from  tlie  very  commencement,  the  diet 
being  restricted  to  the  simplest  liquid  food. 

2.  The  early  administration  of  an  emetic  of  tartarised  antimony,  to  be  followed 
by  an  active  cathartic,  or  the  two  in  combination.  If  the  vomiting  and  purging 
are  not  followed  by  great  relief,  venesection  should  be  practised  on  the  following 
day,  unless  the  constitution  should  be  very  feeble,  or  the  case  very  mild. 

3.  If  the  disease  has  not  subsided  after  the  evacuation,  tartarised  antimony 
should  be  given  after  the  method  of  Odier  above  mentioned.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  open. 

4.  If  the  disease  subsides  early  under  active  treatment,  it  is  essential  that  the 
patient  be  restrained  from  solid  food  for  two  or  three  days  after  he  has  an  appe* 
tite  for  it;  also,  that  he  be  prevented  from  making  any  efforts  of  body  or  mmd 
until  convalescence  is  firmly  established. 

5.  Vomiting  and  purging  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  the  second 
week,  but  after  that  period  no  active  treatment  should  be  employed,  or  none 
which  will  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  T.  S. 


Art.  XV.  Naiureand  Treatmeni  afDiuoies  of  the  Ear,  By  Dr.  William  Kramer. 
Second  edition  of  the  author's  treatise  on  chronic  deafness,  much  improved 
and  enlarged.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the  latest  improvements 
of  the  auuor  since  the  last  German*  edition.  By  James  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D., 
&c.  &c.  London,  Longman  &  Co.,  1837:  pp.  307,  with  two  plates.  Phila^ 
delphia,  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  1838:  pp.  350. 

The  professed  objects  of  Dr.  Kramer,  in  the  monograph  before  us,  are,  as 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  *^  to  arrange  diseases  of  the  ear  in  a  more  natural 
manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done;  to  refer  them  to  definite  organic  alterations 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ear;  to  avoid  all  hypothetical  ana  speculative  as- 
sumptions; to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  each  form  of  disease,  by  the  exposition 
of  objective  symptoms,  independent  of  the  ever  doubtful  accounts  of  patients,  and 
on  this  sure  basis  to  establish  a  plan  of  treatment  as  simple  and  certain  as  pos- 
sible.'' He  finds  that  these  objects  have  been  neither  attained,  nor  even  kept  in 
view,  by  the  authors  who  have  preceded  him;  that  their  descriptions  of  disease 
are  in  many  instances  hypothetical,  and  not  based  on  the  discriminating  and 
careful  observation  of  symptoms;  and  that  of  the  very  numerous  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed,  scarcely  one  is  fitted  to  answer  the  indication  which  has 
been  assigned  to  it.  To  prove  the  latter  proposition,  which  at  first  appears 
somewhat  startling,  he  enumerates  a  host  of  remedial  a^nts,  some  of  general 
«  and  others  of  local  action,  most  of  which  he  condemns  m  toto  as  of  no  utility 
whatever,  and  the  remainder  have,  in  his  opinion,  been  so  grossly  perverted  and 
abased  by  being  applied  to  forms  of  disease  to  which  they  were  entirely  un- 
suited,  as  to  have  been  productive  of  far  more  injury  than  advantage.  Some  of 
his  strictures  under  this  head  are  certainly  rash  and  unfounded,  and  even  contra* 
dieted  by  his  own  subsequent  recommendations  of  the  articles  he  condemns; 

*  In  the  American  reprint,  the  word  London  is  substituted  for  German,  a  typograph- 
ical error  culculatcd  to  lead  to  some  misconception. 
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while  the  entire  justice  of  many  others  cannot  be  disputed.    The  followingr  are 
the  local  remedies  which  he  thus  passes  in  review. 

1.  Electricity, — As  an  evidence  how  little  this  a^nt  is  to  be  relied  on  in  deaf- 
ness, he  states  the  fact,  that  of  the  eighty  numbers  orHufeland's  Journal,  so  nch  in 
eases  of  every  description,  only  two  contain  cases  of  its  successful  employment. 
Both  these  were  treated  by  a  non-medical  man,  and  in  neither  was  there  any 
investigation  what  part  of  the  ear  was  the  seat  of  disease.  One,  a  case  of 
first  attack  of  deafness  from  cold,  and  cured  by  one  sittinff,  proves  nothing  by 
proving  too  much;  and  the  other  is  found  equally  objectionable.  One  case  alone, 
of  all  that  are  recorded,  is,  with  some  reservation,  admitted.  It  is  that  of  a 
sexasenarian,  cured  b  v  one  fiusch,  who,  after  electrifying  his  patient  ten  times, 
heard  a  pop,  and  the  dfeainess  vanished.  Busch  supposes  that  the  deafness  was 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  but  did  not  ascertain  the  fact.  It  ap- 
pears that  if  electricity  is  adapted  to  any  form  of  deafness,  it  is  so  to  that  in  which 
there  exists  a  torpid  state  of  the  auditory  nerves,  and  that  the  opposite  condition, 
or  erethism,  is  always  aggravated  by  its  use.  The  latter,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  form  of  nervous  deafness,  forming,  according  to  the  author's  ob- 
servation, 14-15  of  the  cases  of  this  character. 

2.  Gaioaniam^  which  has  found  as  many  admirers  as  electricity,  is  equally  on- 
worthy  of  confidence.  Of  sixteen  cases  of  deafness  treated  in  this  way  by 
Grapengiesser,  thirteen  were  more  or  less  failures,  and  in  three  others  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  improvement  was  permanent.  This  remedy  was  tried  in  the 
Berlin  institution  for  the  deaf-dumb,  on  eighteen  persons,  without  any  ad- 
vantage in  any  case,  and  in  some  with  positive  ill  effects.  Two  of  three  deaf- 
dumb  persons,  on  whom  Pfaff  operatea,  derived,  however,  some  benefit.  Dr. 
Castberg  treated  in  this  way  thir^-three  patients  labouring  under  dulness  of  hear^ 
ing;  the  treatment  was  continued  from  one  to  three  months.  In  all,  improve- 
ment was  noticed  during  the  first  five  or  six  days,  which  afterwards  entirely 
vanished.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  Schubert,  who  finds  the  hearing  only  so 
fiur  improved  as  the  general  nervous  irritability  is  augmented,  and  that,  whenever 
the  system  reverts  to  its  normal  state,  the  apparent  improvement  at  once  vanishes. 

3.  Mineral  Magnetism,  Considering  the  singular  character  of  this  remedy,  the 
improvement  prcSluced  by  it  is  somewhat  remarkable.  One  patient,  of  a  Dr. 
Unzer,  was  cured  by  it  in  eleven  days,  of  a  deafness  which  had  continued  for 
twelve  weeks.  In  1834,  a  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  reported  himself  from  Philadelphia, 
persuaded  many  of  the  good  people  of  Berlin  to  submit  to  this  agent,  ana  ob- 
tained no  little  credit  for  the  cure  of  deafness.  He  had  the  prudence,  however, 
not  to  impair  the  warmth  of  public  feeling  towards  him  by  too  protracted  a  stay, 
and  his  successor  in  the  same  line  of  practice  was  not  eaually  fortunate.  In  the 
same  city.  Dr.  Barries  tried  this  affent  in  the  deaf-dumb  institution  on  fifty-eight 
subjects,  fourteen  of  whom  he  pointed  out  to  our  author  as  '*  hearing  perfectly;" 
which  hearing.  Dr.  K.  contends,  depended  in  most  cases  on  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  the  person  who  spelled  the  words.  In  other 
cases  he  admits  that  the  nervous  irritability  was  increased  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  the  &;alvanic  action  already  mentioned. 

4.  5.  Jmxoy  and  the  actual  cautery ^  are  regarded  as  remedies  in  whose  favor  no 
direct  evidence  can  be  adduced,  and  which,  from  their  violence,  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  auditory  nerves.  Blisters  are  only  indicated  in  topical  circumscribed 
inflammation  of  the  meatus,  &c.,  and  even  here  are  doubtful.  In  obstinate  dis- 
eases of  the  middle  ear,  they  are  useless,  and  in  nervous  deafness  positively 
injurious.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  indicated,  our  author  prefers  to  excite 
external  irritation  by  means  of  tartar  emetic,  rubbed  in  below  the  mastoid  process. 

6,  7.  Issues  and  Seions, — These  remedies,  in  the  author^s  opinion,  are  productive 
of  more  injury  by  the  profuse  discharge  which  they  occasion,  than  of  benefit  by 
their  agency  as  oerivatives.  Indeed,  all  the  advantage  which  they  offer  in  this 
view,  can  be  attained  with  more  certainty  and  less  inconvenience  by  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment. 

8,  9.  Stimulating  douches^  drops  and  injections,  introduced  into  the  external 
meatus,  always  produce  ultimate  injury,  even  when  followed  by  temporary  im- 
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prorement  of  the  hearing.  The  popular  injections  especially,  snch  as  cajepnt 
oil,  camphor,  opium,  onion-joice,  oil  of  cloves,  tincture  of  castor,  eau  de  cologne, 
&c.,  are  capable  of  producing  violent  and  dangerous  effects.  Even  tincture  of 
castor,  one  of  the  mildest  of  these,  in  the  dose  of  one  drop,  with  two  of  wine, 
introduced  into  the  meatus,  was  found  to  occasion  heat,  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion, which  produced  difficulty  of  hearing  and  tinnitus.  Still  more  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  these  stimulant  substances,  when  introduced  into  the  ear  in 
the  form  of  ointments. 

In  regard  to  remedies  of  general  action,  our  author  remarks,  that  aural  affec- 
tions, even  when  dependent  on  general  causes,  are  scarcely  amenable  to  general 
treatment.  It  is  here  a  great  error  to  imagine  that,  by  removing  the  cause,  the 
efi*ect  will  also  be  made  to  yield.  For  example,  when  a  general  catarrhal  affection 
of  the  respiratory  organs  has  been  transferred  to  the  ear,  it  is  rare  that  the  aural 
affection  will  yield  to  the  treatment  which  removes  the  pneumonia.  Only  very 
slight  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  of  recent  origin,  form  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Thus  slight  rheumatic  otalgia  may  yield  to  sulphur  baths,  and  slight  glandular 
otitis,  in  scroMous  subjects,  to  iodine.  In  general,  however,  the  ear  disease 
soon  becomes  independent  of  the  more  general  affection,  and  requires  its  appro- 
priate topical  treatment. 

1,  3.  The  first-mentioned  remedy  of  general  action,  the  Rtman  Vapour  Baths^ 
would  seem  to  be  highly  popular  m  Germany,  though  scaicely  known  to  us  as  a 
remedy  for  deafness.  They  are  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Dr.  K., 
who  asserts  that  no  relief  whatever  has  hitherto  been  afforded  by  the  Russian 
bath  in  any  kind  of  aural  affection.  Warm  baths  meet  with  as  little  favour;  and 
in  regard  to  ua^hathing^  while  he  allows  to  it  some  beneficial  action  on  the  sys- 
tem. Its  effect  is  always  to  increase  tinnitus  and  deafness  if  previously  present, 
and  very  frequently  to  cause  them  if  absent. 

3,  4,  5.  Emetics^  purgatives,  and  bleedine  are  to  be  held  equally  injurious  in 
nervous  deafness,  the  latter  remedy  especially  so.  Even  though  some  temporary 
benefit  may  be  experienced  by  the  relief  of  the  tinnitus,  this  symptom  is  always 
sure  to  recur  after  bleeding  with  increased  violence,  and  to  become  incurable. 
In  recent  slight  obstructions  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  an  emetic  will  sometimes 
remove  the  collection  of  mucus;  but  this  may  always  be  effected  by  more  direct 
means.  In  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ,  bleeding  is  decidedly  indicated, 
and  cathartics  maybe  regarded  as  a  secondary  remedy.  In  the  dulness  of  hearing 
which  follows  upon  nervo-gastric  fevers,  and  which  usually  disappears  sponta- 
neously, he  allows  some  efficacy  to  the  action  of  aloes,  an  admission  the  more 
remarkable,  as  this  form  of  deafness  deserves  more  than  perhaps  any  other  to  be 
regarded  as  purely  nervous  in  its  character. 

6.  Sahvatton,  The  author  is  perfectly  persuaded  that  mercurials  can  never  be 
indicated  by  any  disease  of  the  ear,  considered  as  such.  Others  have  expressed 
a  different  opimon,  and,  in  particular,  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Fritz,  of  Prague,  the 
assertion  that  he  had  cured  lourteen  persons  by  inunction,  after  all  other  remedies 
had  failed.  To  this  experience,  so  superficially  stated  without  details,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  no  very  great  importance  is  due. 

Dr.  K.  admits  that  previous  to  the  attack  in  the  particular  disease,  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  should  be  examined,  and  that  in  this,  indications  may  be 
found  for  the  employment  of  general  remedies;  but  he  maintains  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  aural  diseases  are  of  a  simple  nature,  and  not  accompanied  by 

Seneral  diseases  which  stand  in  any  intimate  connection  with  them.  He  urges, 
lerefore,  the  closest  examination  of  the  external  and  middle  ear,  without  which 
examination  the  management  of  the  case,  so  important  to  the  patient,  is  left  to  the 
disposal  of  the  blindest  chance.  As  an  illustration  of  the  negligence  with  which 
this  investigation  is  generally  performed,  he  states  that  of  three  hundred  who,  at 
different  times,  applied  to  him,  thirty-five  were  suffering  from  chronic  affections  of 
the  membrana  t3rmpanl,  which,  in  twenty-eight,  was  partially  destroyed;  and  this, 
without  the  practitioners  by  whom  they  had  been  attended  having  eyen  suspected 
the  presence  of  these  morbid  states. 
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The  foUowinj^  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  obserration  on  which  Mr*  Kra- 
mer's essay  is  founded,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  classification  and  the  success  of 
his  treatment  in  different  affections: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  104,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cases  were  absolutely  rejected  as  incurable  at  the  outset.  Seventy-one  of  these 
were  diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  and  sii^ly  were  cases  of  erethitic-nervoas  deaf- 
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Bess.  Of  eighty  cases  of  the  latter  affectioii  in  which  treatment  was  attempted, 
twenty-one  were  cured,  fifty-two  relieved,  and  seven  dismissed  oncored.  This 
constitutes,  therefore,  by  far  the  most  intractable  form  of  aural  disease. 

Erynpelas  of  the  auricle  is  often  the  result  of  local  irritation,  but  frequently 
also  is  connected  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  head  and  face.  It  requires  little 
topical  treatment  beyond  ablution  of  the  part,  even  syringing  being  seldom 
necessary. 

8eirri!ou8  degeneration  commences  something  in  the  same  manner  as  erysipelas, 
but  assumes  a  more  chronic  character.  In  the  course  of  its  progress  swelling 
occurs,  of  a  bright  or  dark-red  colour,  which  gradually  involves  the  whole  surface 
of  the  auricle,  so  that  this  comes  to  present  a  knotty  shapeless  mass.  Small 
vesicles  appear  on  the  swollen  surface,  sometimes  secreting  a  serous  and  some- 
times a  lymphatic  fluid.  Excoriation  and  ulceration  may  follow,  and  the  auricle 
thus  be  destroyed.  Buminff  pain  is  always  present,  but  seldom  fever.  This 
disease,  if  neglected,  will  almost  qprtainly  run  into  a  chronic  state,  as  the  re- 
sources of  nature  are  perfectly  powerless.  If  the  disease  be  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion to  the  ear  of  chronic  impetif^o,  or  lepra,  these  diseases  will  require  the  first 
attention,  and  must  be  attacked  with  sulphur  baths  and  Zittmann's  decoction.  The 
remaining  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  cleanliness,  in  purging  and  dieting 
the  patient,  in  applying  zinc  ointment  to  the  ear,  and  in  irritating  the  mastoid 
surface  by  means  of  tartar  emetic,  fixcisions  of  degenerated  portions  must  be 
practised  if  necessary. 

Furuncle  of  Juriele.  Of  this  disease,  which  is  of  familiar  occurrence,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  the  symptoms  or  treatment. 

In  introducing  the  subject  of  the  meatus  extemus,  our  author  dwells  somewhat 
on  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  been  recommended  for  fecilitating  the 
inspection  of  the  membrana  tympani.  He  recommends  the  employment  of  a 
speculum,  which  consists  of  a  funnel,  divided  longitudinally,  ana  connected  at 
right  angles  with  two  forceps  handles:  pressure  on  these  opens  the  funnel,  and 
thus  exposes  the  meatus.  The  funnel  should  be  rendered  dull,  or  painted,  on  its 
inner  surface.  The  direction^ven  to  the  handles  prevents  them  from  obstructing 
the  vision  of  the  operator.  Tlie  light  may  be  derived  from  an  argand  lamp,  pro- 
vided with  a  powerful  mirror,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  from  uie  sun. 

In  treating  the  external  meatus,  our  author  thinks  that  an  undue  degree  of 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  cerumen,  especially  by  Buchanan,  who 
regards  a  certain  amount  and  arrangement  of  this  secretion  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  form  of  the  passage,  and,  therefore,  to  the  proper  transmission 
of  sound.  This  hypothesis  Dr.  K.  judges  to  be  wholly  groundless.  He  also 
repudiates  the  idea  that  deafness  can  be  dependent  on  deficiency  of  cerumen, 
and  cured  by  the  introduction  of  ointments  intended  to  act  as  substitutes.  '^  De- 
viations in  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  the  cerumen  are  geiferally  unimportant 
attendants  on  otner  diseases  of  the  ear,  but  very  seldom  exist  independently, 
and  then  exert  no  important  influence  on  the  function  of  the  organ." 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  meatus  is  accompanied  with  a  superficial 
redness  of  the  auditory  canal,  without  swelling  or  diminution  of  its  caliber.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  broad  dry  cuticular  scales  are  thrown  off,  and 
an  increased  secretion  takes  place  of  very  tenacious  cerumen  of  a  bright  or  dark 
brown  colour,  mixed  up  with  the  cuticular  scales,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  meatus,  which  is  thus  completely  stopped  up.  The  auditory  canal 
is,  generally  speaking,  very  sensitive  to  the  least  touch;  the  patient  feels  his 
ear  full  and  obstructed:  it  seems  as  though  a  veil  were  drawn  before  it.  The 
disease  usually  developes  itself  suddenly,  and  may  often  be  traced  to  cold.  By 
inspection,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  brown  shining  mass  which  fills 
the  ear  may  be  detected;  and  it  is  in  the  removal  of  this  that  the  treatment 
mainly  consists.  This  object  is  best  effected  by  the  injection  of  simple  warm 
water;  the  previous  introduction  of  oil  is  not  necessary.  After  washing  out  the 
ear,  if  the  meatus  is  found  much  reddened,  a  solution  of  acetas  plumbi,  one 

Eain  to  the  ounce,  may  be  dropped  into,  and  tartar  emetic  ointment  rubbed  be- 
nd the  ear. 
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Inflammation  of  tke  glandalar  stractare  of  the  raeatna  is  marked  by  tamefee- 
tion,  sometimes  pale  and  sometimes  of  a  red  colour;  either  spongy,  consisting 
of  vesicular  eminences  closely  set  together,  or  of  distinct  pustules,  containing  a 
lymphatic  or  purulent  fluid,  or  firm,  uniform  and  even.  One  or  more  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  a  serous  or  muco-purulent  fluid  is  seen  at 
the  entrance  of  the  meatus;  sometimes  of  a  mild  character,  at  other  times  acrid 
and  corrosive;  scanty  or  abundant  in  ouantity;  of  a  green  or  yellow  colour; 
streaked  with  blood,  dirty  or  whitish;  oi  a  sweet  or  very  disagreeable  ammonia 
eal  odour.  This  disease,  even  in  the  worst  and  most  chronic  form,  never  ex* 
tends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glandular  structure.  Even  the  most  acrid  secre* 
tion,  producing  excoriation,  does  not  penetrate  the  bone;  it  never  induces  true 
ulceration,  nor  does  it  ever  destroy  the  membrana  tympani.  If  left  to  itself  the 
disease  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  having  no  determinate  period.  The  most 
frequent  exciting  cause  is  cold,  from  the  application  of  cold  water  (of  which 
fluid  our  author  seems  to  have  an  especial  dread)  or  from  draughts  of  air  applied 
to  the  surface  when  heated.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  extension  of 
cutaneous  eruptions  to  the  organ;  or  by  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants. 
T^ke  dUease  is  never  eauaed  by  hardened  wax.  The  plan  of  cure  suggested  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  consisting  principally  of  injections  of  warm  water,  the  applicap 
tion  of  flour  to  the  excoriated  surface,  &c. 

l^us  far  we  recognise  in  the  disease  described  the  purulent  otitis,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  practice,  and  especially  common  in  younf  subjects.  But 
besides  this  our  author  arranges  under  the  same  head,  and  describes  by  the  same 
title,  the  inflammation  arising  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
meatus;  and  with  still  less  propriety,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  morbid  growth 
usually  termed  polypus.  In  regard  to  the  former  there  is  little  of  novelty  in  his 
treatment;  he  advises  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  and  mentions  the  usual 
means  employed.  He  condemns,  with  great  justice,  the  barbarous  method  em- 
ployed formerly  of  suspending  a  child  by  the  legs  and  shaking  him,  or  fastening 
an  adult  to  a  plank  with  the  ear  downwards,  ana  then  jolting  nim  up  and  down; 
and  the  scarcely  less  irrational  plan  of  making  an  incision  from  behind  forwards, 
in  order  to  lay  open  the  meatus,  when  the  foreign  substance  is  deeply  imbedded. 
For  polypi  when  pedunculated,  he  recommends  excision,  in  preference  to  liga- 
ture, even  when  the  latter  is  practicable.  Sometimes  the  body  may  be  laid 
hold  of  with  a  forceps,  and  twisted  off;  and  if  very  soft  and  vesicular,  a  simple 
wound  will  sometimes  cause  it  to  collapse.  The  roots  which  remain  after  ex- 
cision or  ligature  must  be  attacked  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  though  seldom 
entirely  successful  in  extirpating  the  disease,  is  safer  and  more  effectual  than 
any  other  caustic  substance. 

FhlegmonouB  inflammation  of  the  meatus,  is  among  the  rarer  forms  of  aural 
disease.  It  is  distinguished  by  fever,  which  is  particularly  violent  towards  eve- 
ning, attended  with  great  heat,  and  allowing  the  patient  litUe  or  no  sleep.  Violent 
buzzing  in  the  ear,  and  great  diminution  of  hearing,  are  invariably  present.  In 
slight  cases,  the  disease  pursues  the  course  of  a  furuncle,  opening  and  dis- 
charging its  fluid  at  the  tip.  In  the  more  severe,  the  suppuration  is  general 
throughout  the  tumour.  The  duration  is  from  three  to  seven  days,  and  Uie  ter* 
mination  invariably  tlie  same,  though  topical  bleeding  may  allay,  for  a  while,  the 
violence  of  its  progress.  The  opening  which  occurs,  always  heals  kindly,  but 
sometimes  the  membrana  tympani  is  permanently  thickened,  and  tiie  hearing  re- 
mains dull.  The  cause  is  usually  cold.  The  treatment  should  be  such  as  to 
£ivour  the  formation  of  pus,  and  consists  principally  in  leeching  and  fomenta- 
tions.   Low  diet  and  purgatives  fulfil  the  more  general  indications. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum. — The  first  symptom  remarked  in  this  disease, 
is  a  red  swollen  spot  aeep  in  the  meatus,  which  after  a  time  opens  and  discharges 
a  quantity  of  thin,  fetid,  filthy  pus.  At  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  whence  the 
pus  issues,  a  rough  surface  is  detected  by  the  probe,  which  is  either  that  of  the 
bony  meatus,  or  of  the  mastoid  process.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  these  bones 
exfoliate,  and  fragments,  appearing  at  the  opening,  either  come  away  with  the 
pus,  or  are  removed  by  forceps.    The  progrm  of  the  disease  is  ofleii  very  slow; 
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sometimes  yean  elapse  before  the  process  of  exfoliation  is  completed,  and  the 
fistulous  opening  is  permitted  to  heal.  The  healing  process,  too,  onen  takes  place 
irregularly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  the  meatus  for  some  lines  in  lenffth. 
The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  have  for  its  principal  object  the  removal  oithe 
cachexy,  on  which  it  depends;  the  topical  treatment  is  simple.  When  closure 
of  the  meatus  has  occurred,  it  is  often  necessary  to  perforate  the  obstruction;  and 
this  is  best  accomplished  with  a  small  trocar.  The  opening  thus  made  must  be 
enlarged  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  reunion  prevented,  if  possible,  by  touching 
the  parts  with  lunar  caustic.  Bougies  are  ot  little  use  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
sponge  compress  of  still  less.  The  attainment  of  this  object  is,  after  all,  diffi- 
cult, and  though  it  be  accomplished,  the  hearing  usually  remains  feeble. 

In  entering  on  the  diseases  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  author  combats  the 
prevalent  notion  that  relaxation  of  this  membrane  is  the  proximate  cause  of  deaf- 
ness. The  greatest  mistake  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  been  committed  by 
Curtis,  who  supposes  it  possible  for  the  membrane  to  be  driven  in  by  loud 
noises,  and  so  to  become  concave  externally,  thus  overlooking,  or  ignorant  of  the 
fiict,  that  this  is  the  natural  position  of  the  orsan. 

<dett^  inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympant  is  marked  by  pain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  meatus,  extending  to  the  throat.  The  meatas,  in  mild  cases  only  slightly 
reddened,  becomes,  in  others,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  swollen,  protuberant,  and 
opaoue,  with  thick  bundles  of  vessels  running  over  it.  The  pain  is  acute,  and 
the  tever  severe.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  membrane  occur.  Even  under  the  best  treat- 
ment, the  transparency  of  the  membrane  is  lost,  and  the  hearing  permanently 
impaired.  This  disease  must  be  attacked  with  local  bleeding  and  fomentations, 
while  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  rubbed  in  over  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  in  the 
chronic  stage  of  this  disease  that  perforation  of  the  membrane  is  sometimes  ad- 
missible. The  only  true  indication  for  this  operation,  admitted  by  our  author,  is 
a  thickening  of  the  membrane,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  disease  of  the  ear.  The 
best  instrument  for  performing  the  operation,  is  one  termed  by  him  Himly^s punchy 
which  removes  a  round  portion  of  the  membrane,  and  thus  makes  an  opening 
which  does  not  again  close.  Another,  invented  by  Deleau,  is  better  adapted  for 
cases  in  which  the  membrane  has  become  hard  and  cartilaginous.  The  perfora- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  third  of  the  membrane,  so  as 
certainly  to  avoid  the  insertion  of  the  malleus.  The  aperture  keeps  open  of  itself. 

In  chronic  inflammation^  the  membrane  is  observeii  to  be  reddened,  opaque, 
thickened,  uneven  and  swollen.  Most  freauently  one  or  more  openings  are  ob- 
served, which  vary  in  size,  and  sometimes  mvolve  two-thirds  of  the  membrane, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  tympanum  is  exposed  to  view.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  Eustachian  tube  is  always  free;  so  that,  if  the  patient  expire  strongly  with 
the  nose  and  mouth  closed,  the  air  escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  membrane 
with  a  whizzing  noise.  Even  with  considerable  loss  of  substance  of  this  organ, 
the  hearing  may  continue  tolerable.  The  meatus  is  usually  sound,  thus  proving 
the  affection  of  the  membrane  to  be  an  independent  affection.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  may  be  established  by  syringing  out  the  meatus,  examining  it  by 
the  aid  of  the  speculum  in  clear  sunshine,  and  testing  the  state  of  the  membrane 
with  a  probe.  The  prognosis  is  generally  bad.  The  disease  is  apt  to  be  neglected 
by  the  patient,  and,  when  he  at  length  applies  for  advice,  to  be  aggravated  by 
irritating  applications.  If  attacked  during  its  earliest  stage,  the  malady  admits 
of  radical  cure;  but  when  it  has  existed  longer,  although  the  inflammation  may 
be  removed,  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  membrane  are  almost  certain  to  remain. 
The  first  object  in  the  treatment  Lb  cleanliness.  The  meatus  should  be  entirely 
freed  from  mucus,  and  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  prepared  with  one  to  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  dropped  into  it.  This  article  removes,  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner, the  ammoniacal  odour  of  the  discharge.  In  this,  as  in  the  last  mentioned 
form  of  affection,  perforation  may  sometimes  be  indicated,  but  the  cases  adapted 
to  it  are  found  very  few  in  number. 

As  diseases  of  the  middle  ear.  Dr.  K.  classes  only  those  having  their  seat  in 
the  tympanum  or  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  some  of  which  are  within  reach  of 
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snrgieal  treatment,  and  all  susceptible  of  more  aocuTate  diagnosis  than  those  of 
the  labyrinth.  Of  these  diseases  there  are  two  nataral  divisions,  accord in^r  as 
they  are  seated  in  the  mucous  or  cellular  tissue  respectiTely.  Before  describing 
them,  our  author  goes  somewhat  at  length  into  the  history  of  an  operation 
which  he  professes  to  have  improved,  and  from  which  he  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained very  satisfactory  results. 

Catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  like  lithotrity,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
ingenuity  of  a  non-medical  man,  stimulated  by  experience  of  personal  suffering. 
Guyot,  a  postmaster  at  Versailles,  succeeded  in  1724,  in  passing  a  silver  tube 
through  his  mouth  into  the  passage  in  question,  and,  by  injecting  warm  water, 
cured  himself  of  obstinate  deafness.  Since  then  the  operation  has  been  frequently 
practiced,  thou&fh  it  would  appear  to  have  fallen  much  into  discredit  as  a  cura- 
tive means.  The  improvement  of  passing  the  catheter  through  the  nose  instead 
of  the  mouth,  is  due  to  the  school  of  Montpellier.  Within  ten  years,  Deleau, 
an  aurist  in  Paris,  has  gained  some  credit  by  curing  deafness  in  this  manner. 
His  injections  are  gaseous  only,  and  for  the  most  part  consist  of  atmospheric 
air.  We  have  now  before  us  a  pamphlet  by  this  surgeon,  published  in  1830, 
rather  pompously  announced  as  an  '*  Extract  from  an  unpublished  work,  entitled 
Treatment  of  those  Maladies  of  the  Middle  Ear,  which  produce  deafness,  pre- 
ceded by  reports  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,"  in  which  he  gives  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  cured  or  relieved  by  his  air  injections.  Most  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  cases  of  catarrhal  inflammation  or  of  partial  stricture;  but  those  which 
excited  most  attention,  and  drew  upon  M.  Deleau  the  ^loges  of  the  academy, 
occurred  of  subjects  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  One  of  these  subjects, 
Bamed  Honord  Trezel,  a  child  of  ten  years,  is  said  to  have  been  so  far 
restored  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  words  and  sentences  uttered  in  his  presence,  to 
read,  and  to  receive  and  execute  commissions  with  great  facility.  So  well 
satisfied  were  the  academy,  that  these  statements  were  well  founded,  that  they 
voted  to  Deleau  the  Monthyon  prize,  and  placed  6000  francs  yearly  at  his  dis- 
posal, that  he  might  follow  up  the  work  so  happily  commenced,  and  educate  a 
certain  number  of  deaf-dumb  pupils.  But  our  author,  it  appears,  is  not  disposed 
to  let  M.  Deleau  repose  upon  his  laurels  without  disturbance.  He  denies  that 
hearing  and  speech  were  restored  to  Honore  Trezel;  a«serls  that  this  apparent 
^*  hearing'*  was  independent  of  any  impression  made  upon  the  auditory  nerve; 
reviews,  one  by  one,  all  the  cases  in  wnich  his  Parisian  rival  professes  to  have 
accomplished  these  extraordinary  results,  and  concludes  by  declaring,  without 
hesitation,  that  no  deaf  mute  has  been  cured,  that  is,  has  been  rendered  capable 
of  communicating  with  his  fellow  men  in  all  respects  like  a  person  who  hears 
well. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy, 
which  appears  to  be  carried  on  by  Dr.  K.  with  more  temper  and  acrimony  than 
befits  the  occasion.  Like  others,  under  similar  circumstances,  M.  Deleau  has 
no  doubt  been  too  much  elated  by  some  partial  success,  and  is  disposed  to  put 
the  most  favourable  interpretation  on  the  results  obtained;  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  attribute  to  him  any  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  simple  fact  that,  by  the 
means  in  question,  hearing  was  restored  to  an  individual  previously  incapable 
of  perceiving  sound,  is  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt;  but  our 
author's  experience  agrees  with  that  of  M.  Deleau  in  finding  the  operation 
mainly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  deafness  is  not  congenital,  or  total,  but 
in  which  it  depends  on  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  canal  by  inspissated  mucus. 
Dr.  Kramer  ciiffers  from  Deleau,  however,  in  preferring  an  inflexible  silver 
catheter  to  one  of  elastic  material  with  an  iron  stilet.  His  instrument  is  six 
inches  in  length,  curved  within  five  lines  of  one  extremity,  at  an  angle  of  144°» 
and  provided  at  the  other  with  a  ring.  It  is  introduced,  with  the  concavity 
downwards,  into  the  inferior  nasal  meatus,  and  carried  forward,  until  the  beak 
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serious  objections  on  the  score  of  convenience  to  the  patient,  and  it  answers  no 
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indication  which  cannot  he  a«  well  fulfilled  hy  a  gaaeous  fluid.  The  air  may 
either  he  Mown  in  by  the  hreath,  or^  if  a  more  powerful  hlast  is  demanded,  may 
be  condensed  in  an  air  pump,  and  transmitted  thence  through  a  tube  provided 
with  a  stopcock  to  regulate  the  jet.  Of  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  another 
intended  for  the  production  of  acetous  ether,  &c.  drawings  are  given  in  the 
work.  The  catheter,  however,  may  be  made  to  subserve  another  use,  namely^ 
that  of  introducing  a  bougie  into  the  tiibe,  and  through  this  up  to  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum.  This  operation  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  practised  in 
cases  where  so  complete  an  obstruction  of  the  passage  existed  that  the  air  could 
not  be  forced  through  it.  Such  are  the  operations  proposed  by  Dr.  Kramer. 
We  proceed  to  mention  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

Inflammation  qjf  the  mueous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  with  accumttlution 
rf  mucus.  Our  author  rejects,  as  uncertain,  all  the  symptoms  of  this  state, 
which  have  been  proposed  by  previous  writers.  Among  them  are  certain  sub- 
jective symptoms  or  sensations  described  by  the  patient;  as,  for  example,  that 
of  a  veil  or  flap  hung  before  the  ear,  a  crackling  noise,  a  tickling  irritation  in 
the  meatus,  the  aggravation  of  the  disease  from  change  of  weather,  &c.  It  has 
been  advised  as  a  means  of  testing  the  point,  to  direct  the  patient  to  impel  the 
air  forcibly  against  the  membrane,  by  attempting  to  sneeze  with  the  mouth 
closed.  In  doing  this,  the  air  is  sometimes  felt  to  enter  the  tympanum;  but  this 
sensation  is  not  sufiiciently  distinct  to  be  depended  on.  Some  of  the  objective 
symptoms  are  equally  fallacious.  Lentin,  for  example,  has  the  patient^s  head 
placed  upon  a  table,  fills  the  afliected  ear  with  water,  directs  him  to  expire  with 
the  mouth  and  nose  closed,  and  then  observes  whether  the  water  moves  or  not. 
If  not,  he  concludes  that  the  tube  is  closed.  The  experiment,  however,  is 
practically  useless,  because  no  patient  can  hold  his  head  sufficiently  still  to 
allow  of  its  success.  The  only  test,  therefore*  admitted  by  our  author,  aa 
worthy  of  confidence,  is  to  inject  a  stream  of  air  into  the  tube  according  to  the 
metboid  already  described.  The  existence  of  the  disease  is  rendered  certain, 
'  when  the  air  passes  director  to  the  membrane,  with  an  audible  guitgling  noise, 
producing  a  sense  of  relief;  and  an  improvement  in  the  power  oT  hearing;  and 
equally  so,  when  this  eflect  takes  place  only  after  repeated  trials.  If,  after  the 
fourth  sitting,  no  sound  of  this  kind  is  audible,  and  no  improvement  takes  place 
in  the  hearing,  the  inference  will  be,  that  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  canal 
has  taken  place.  This  last,  however,  is  never  an  eflect  of  the  accumulation 
of  mucus,  but  must  always  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  inflammatory 
action. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  mocus  often  becomes  spontaneously 
loosened,  and  the  hearing  is  relieved  with  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  our  trans- 
lator terms  not  unaptly  a  pop.  This  mode  of  cure,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected 
after  the  accumulation  has  continued  for  a  considerable  time:  and  other  means 
must  then  be  resorted  to.  llie  medical  and  general  treatment  usually  adopted 
for  this  purpose  need  not  be  recounted;  we  agree  with  our  author  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally unavailing.  An  operation  has  been  proposed  by  Itard  which  consists  in 
perforating  the  membrane,  and  injecting  the  tympanum  and  canal  through  the 
artificial  opening.  The  violence  done  to  the  parts,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  the  injected  fluid,  without  employing  a  dangerous  degree  of 
force,  are  the  objections  to  this  proceeding.  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the 
catheterism  of  the  tube  and  the  transmission  of  fluids  in  that  direction.  From 
aqueous  injections  employed  in  this  manner  unquestionable  advantage  may  be 
obtained;  but  for  reasons  alr^y  stated.  Dr.  K.  has  been  led  to  the  substitution 
of  air  for  water.  Even  the  air  douche  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  act  at  first  only 
with  very  moderate  force,  and,  if  this  is  found  insufficient  to  overcome  the 
obstruction,  it  may  afterwards  be  augmented.  Whenever  the  air  obtains  free 
admission  into  the  canal,  the  relief  is  complete,  provided  the  mucous  engorge* 
ment  be  not  complicated  with  nervous  affection  or  organic  change;  in  this  case 
the  improvement,  at  first  prog^ssive,  becomes  stationary  after  attaining  a 
certain  point.     Even  after  entire  cure,  in  feeble  constitutions,  there  is  a  decided 
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tendency  to  relapBe,  which  mnflt  be  counteracted  by  active  exercise,  washing  and 
garfflin^  with  cold  water,  early  rising,  and  temperate  habits. 

jnfiammtUion  of  the  T\tbe  with  Stricture,    The  presence  of  this  disease  may  be 
suspected  from  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces,  tume- 
faction of  the  tonsils  and  nostrils,  a  tendency  to  obesity,  &c.;  but  these  signs 
cannot  be  depended  on.     Even  the  water  and  air  donche  are  here  fallacions  tests; 
these  fluids  will  not  pass  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  general  swell- 
ing will  always  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  catheter  has  actually  been  engaged 
in  the  Eustachian  tube  at  all.    No  way  remains  of  resolving  this  donbt  bat  the 
introduction  of  the  cat^t  bougie,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  in  describing 
the  catheter.    The  point  of  the  bougie,  at  first  arrested  by  the  strictare,  presently 
passes  on  into  the  cavity.     On  withdrawing  it  again,  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  it 
were  held  fast  by  the  stricture,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  passage  appears  to  ^e 
patient  to  close  again  behind  it.  If  the  tube,  in  place  of  being  closed  at  one  point 
only,  is  swollen  through  its  whole  extent,  the  sensation  felt  by  the  operator  in  pass- 
ing it  is  more  uniform,  and  it  slips  through  the  whole  tube  without  encountering 
particular  opposition  at  any  one  point,  till  it  arrives  at  the  membrane,  in  touching 
which  it  occasions  to  the  patient  a  sense  of  pricking.    This  general  and  uniform 
tumefaction  of  the  passage  constitutes  a  more  manageable  variety  of  the  affection 
than  a  partial  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  under  the  form  of  stricture. 
Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable.    The  primary 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
removal  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  fauces.    If  this  last  object 
can  be  accomplished,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  overcome  the  obstruction  of 
the  tube  by  means  of  the  bougie.    The  advantage  which  catgut,  as  a  material 
for  this  purpose,  possesses  over  the  gum  elastic,  is  its  disposition  to  expand 
under  the  joint  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture^  it  may  also  be  manufactured 
of  any  size,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  smallest  stricture.    The  string,  when 
once  passed  into  the  tympanal  cavity,  may  be  cut  ofC  at  the  nostril,  secured  by 
sticking  plaster,  and  permitted  to  remain  till  it  swells  and  softens.     Other  expe- 
dients for  dilating  the  passage  under  these  circumstances,  as  the  sponge  com- 
press, and  the  air  douche,  our  author  rejects  as  utterly  hopeless.     Even  the 
operation  with  the  bougie  seems  to  have  furnished  him  no  very  satisfactory 
results;  for  the  three  cases  in  which  he  practiced  it,  and  which  he  reports  at 
some  length,  were  all  eventually  dismissed  as  incurable. 

The  same  was  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  canal  with  obliteration.  Here  the  bougie  proved  of 
service  only  by  furnishing  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  parts.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  in  this  case,  the  patient  believed  that,  by  expiring,  she  could 
distinctly  force  the  air  up  to  the  membrane.  This  sensation  was  obviously  illn- 
sory,  for  neither  air  nor  water,  nor  the  catgut  thread  could  by  force  or  contri- 
vance be  made  to  pass.    No  treatment  was  attempted. 

Cellular  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  or  true  internal  otitis,  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former  case,  decided  fever  occurs,  with  acute  pain,  felt 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  one  ear.  The  pain  extends  to  the  pharynx,  produces 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  is  accompanied  with  tinnitus,  great  sensitiveness 
to  noise,  and  deafness.  At  a  later  period,  it  reaches  the  mastoid  process,  the 
temporal  bone,  the  vertex  and  the  occiput.  The  fever  augments,  delirium  occurs, 
the  nights  become  sleepless,  and  the  pain  insupportable.  In  the  midst  of  these 
symptoms,  the  abscess  suddenW  discharges,  either  through  the  tympanum  or 
the  mastoid  process,  a  pus  of  oflensive  odour,  sometimes  mixed  with  bony  frag* 
ments,  or  even  with  the  small  bones  of  the  ear.  In  the  most  favourable  cases, 
the  discharge  is  followed  by  an  alleviation  of  all  the  S3rmptoms,  but  permanent 
otorrhtsa  and  dulness  of  hearing  remain.  In  the  worst  cases,  hectic  fever  sno' 
oeeds  to  the  acute  febrile  affection,  remittent  cephalic  pains  follow,  and  the 
patient,  rather  suddenly,  dies  apoplectic.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease, 
there  is  less  pain  and  fever,  and  death  sometimes  occurs  from  coma,  without  any 
preceding  discharge  of  pus.  In  both  forms  of  disease,  the  post  mortem  appearanc^ 
are  similar;  pus  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  in  the  labyrinth,  and 
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in  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process;  there  is  softening  and  oarions  degeneration 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  petrous  bone;  there  is  suppuration  in  the  brain 
and  cerebellum,  and  effusion  of  serum  between  the  membranes.  When  treat- 
ment is  of  any  avail  in  this  affection,  it  is  by  keeping  the  local  inflammation 
within  bounds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  favouring  the  formation  of  matter. 

In  regard  to  disease  of  the  internal  ear  or  labyriath,  our  author  insists  on  the 
impossibility  of  recoenisinff,  during  life,  organic  changes  occurrin|r  in  this 
cavity;  and  the  absuidity  of  founding  upon  these  changes  any  classification  of 
the  maladies  to  which  it  is  liable.  1  lie  only  undoubted  form  of  disease  of  the 
labyrinth  is  the  functional  affection  of  the  nervous  expansion  it  contains,  without 
appreciable  organic  change  in  any  part  of  the  organ— in  other  words,  nervous 
deafoess.  This  kind  of  deafness,  according  as  it  is  attended  or  not  with  tinnitus, 
ear  author  terms  erethitic,  or  torpid.  The  former  he  supposes  to  depend  on  in- 
ereased,  the  latter  on  diminished  irritability  of  the  auditmy  nerve.  As  we  have 
some  doubts  of  the  justness  of  this  distinction,  and  the  two  affections  are  in  all 
other  respects  identical,  we  shall,  m  availing  ourselves  of  the  remarks  of  our 
author  on  this  head,  refer  to  both  as  a  single  malady. 

The  onset  of  nervous  deafness  is  slow  and  gradual.  The  patient  merely  re- 
marks a  diminution  of  the  power  of  hearing,  and  is  reminded  of  this  defect  only 
on  particular  occasions,  when  especial  acuteness  of  this  sense  is  needed.  If,  as 
often  happens,  the  ears  are  successively  affected,  the  disease  is  still  more  likely 
to  elude  observation,  until  it  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  noises  in  the  ear  begin  to  be  perceived;  at  first,  deep,  and 
compared  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  or  the  hum  or  insects;  but  afterwards  of  a 
more  acute  and  shrill  character.  Various  causes — such  as  atmospheric  chan^^es, 
depressing  passions,  intestinal  disorder,  &c.^produce  occasional  aggravation, 
which  may  alternate  with  temporary  improvement;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  difr* 
ease  is  found  progressively  to  mcrease.  As  it  approaches  to  complete  deafness, 
the  tinnitus  gradually  lessens,  and  finally  disappears.  So  long  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  hear  at  all,  it  is  remarked  that  a  shrill  screaming  voice  is  botn  painful 
and  unintelli^ble,  while  a  melodious  full  tone,  accompanied  with  slow  distinct 
enunciation,  is  both  agreeable  and  easily  understood. 

Another  circumstance,  which  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  regard 
to  nervous  deafness,  is  that  the  patient  hears  better  when  exposed  to  some  deep 
uniform  noise,  as  that  of  a  loaded  cart  rumbling  over  the  pavement,  a  peal  of 
bells,  or  a  drum.  By  such  noises  the  nervous  sensibility  is  m  a  manner  revived, 
so  that,  while  they  continue,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  previously  inaudible, 
can  be  perceived.  Other  noises  of  a  harsher  kind,  such  as  that  of  horns,  trum- 
pets, &c.,  have  an  opposite  effect,  and  render  the  ear  of  the  patient  less  sensitive 
than  before. 

The  presence  of  nervous  deafness  can  be  ascertained  without  difficulty  by 
careful  examination  of  the  external  and  internal  auditory  passages.  The  mear 
tns  is  found  free  and  usually  devoid  of  ceruminous  secretion.  The  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  Eustachian  tube  are  wholly  free  ft^om  obstruction  by 
mnctts;  if  air  be  blown  into  the  latter,  it  is  distinctiy  perceived  to  pass  upward 
into  the  tympanal  cavity,  and  to  strike  against  the ,  membrane;  while  the  ope- 
rator, by  applying  his  own  ear  to  that  of  Sie  patient,  can  feel  the  air  pass  out  of 
one  into  the  other.  This  experiment  is  observed  to  increase  for  a  time  the  diffi- 
culty of  hearing. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  affection  may  be  mentioned  hereditary 
idio^ncrasy;  a  general  debility  of  the  nervous  system;  and  advanced  age. 
The  immediate  cause  usually  assigned  by  the  patient  is  cold.  The  prognosis  is 
determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  which 
the  affection  has  already  reached.  In  re^d  to  treatment,  our  author,  as  usual, 
finds  littie  to  commend  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  The  English  practice 
bv  calomel,  purging,  blisters,  &c.,  he  condemns,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
bundest  empiricism;  and  the  no  practice  of  the  French  finds  with  him  as  littie 
fJKTour.  The  first  attention,  he  admits,  must  be  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health.    The  topical  treatment,  which  is  to  suooeed,  is  a  modification  of 
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the  plan  proposed  by  Itard;  and  consiBts  in  injecting  into  the  Eustachian  cantd 
the  Yaponr  of  acetous  ether.  For  this  purpose  the  ether  is  dropped  into  a  flask 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  about  ten  quarts,  where  it  spontaneously  con- 
▼erts  itself  into  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room.  Connected 
with  the  flask,  besides  the  tabe  throogh  which  the  ether  is  admitted,  is  another 
for  the  escape  of  the  yapour.  The  gas  is  more  or  less  condensed;  and  the  de- 
fipree  of  force  with  whicn  it  issues  is  rej^lated  by  means  of  water.  The  catheter 
introduced  through  the  nose  of  the  patient  is  connected  with  the  tube  of  this  ap* 
paratus,  and  thus  the  injection  is  readily  accomplished.  In  the  torpid  form  of 
the  aflTection,  in  which  a  more  rapid  jet  is  required,  the  etiier  is  vaporised  bv 
artiflcial  heat.  Of  ten  cases  given  in  which  the  ether  douche  was  employed, 
nine  were  either  cared  or  materially  improved. 

Our  autiior  gives  a  chapter  to  ear-trumpets,  and  another  to  deaf-dnmbness, 
both  of  which  contain  much  practical  good  sense.  To  his  views  on  the  latter 
subject,  however,  we  have  already  briefly  adverted,  and  must  here  terminate  our 
analysis.  The  prominent  fault  of  this  work  is  the  unjusdfiable  tone  of  dispa* 
ragement  in  which  the  labours  of  all  other  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  are 
spoken  of,  and  the  actual  misrenresentation  of  which  Dr.  K.  is  in  many  instances 
ffuihy,  in  order  to  set  oflT  to  advantage  his  own  superior  skill  or  knowledge. 
Its  merits  are  its  brevity,  the  clearness  of  the  arrangement,  the  simplicity  of  me 
views  taken,  the  practical  character  of  the  treatment  saggested,  and  the  absence 
of  hypothesis,  conjecture,  and  mystery:  How  far  the  particular  therapeatic 
means,  which  he  appears  to  have  applied  with  so  much  success,  will  answer  in 
other  hands,  remains  to  be  proved;  but  should  even  a  part  of  the  hopes  held  out 
in  them,  of  attacking  this  obstinate  and  intractable  class  of  diseaaes  with  sao- 
cess,  be  realised,  the  obligations  of  the  profession  to  Dr.  K.  will  he  neither  few 
nor  small.  E.  G.  D. 


Art.  XV I.  M^moire  $ur  la  Firiidbka  Influenea  que  U  Thbacpeui  awnr  but  h  mMi 

des  ouurtera  oeeupis  atix  differ entts  priparationa  qu^on  luifaiU  aubir.     Par  MM. 

Parent  Ducbatklvt  et  D*Arcst.    Annales  d*Hygiene.    Vol.  I.    Part  I. 

Paris,  18—. 
Memoir  upon  the  Real  Effects  which  may  be  produced  by  TVftmco,  upon  theheaUh  <f 

the  workmen  engagM  in  0$  various  preparations*     By  Messrs.  Parsht  Dv- 

CHATBLBT  and  D'Arcst. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  is  highly  injurious 
to  many  persons,  and  that  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  most  serious  diseases,  it 
has  been  said  by  Ramazzini,  Fourcroy,  Merat,  and  otiiers,  that  those  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  this  plant,  experience  violent  pains  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
trembling,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.  M.  Merat  in  the  article 
upon  this  subject  in  the  ^^Diet,  Ufdversat  de  MdUere  MSdicale,  ^e.,'*  speaks  in 
unmeasured  terms  a^nst  the  habits  of  smoking,  chewing,  and  snuflinp;,  which 
have,  according  to  him,  a  tendency  to  produce  hypochondria,  consumption,  &«•; 
and  says  that  physicians  cannot  exert  themselves  too  much  in  discountenancing 
these  practices.  That  the  evils  above  mentioned  have  been  exceedingly  exsg^ 
gerated  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  should  the  results  obtains  bytbe 
author  of  the  Memoir,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above,  be  confinned,  these 
evils  will  be  shown  to  be,  as  we  have  very  little  doubt  they  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent imaginary. 

The  Memoir  in  question  presents  the  results  of  one  of  a  series  of  mvestigations, 
undertaken  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  real  influence  exerted  b^ 
different  professions,  upon  the  health  of  thoSe  engaged  in  them.  These  investi- 
gations have  been  entered  upon  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  determining  what 
measures  are  calulated  to  render  certain  employments  less  injurious,  and  in  what 
cases  deleterious  influences  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  them.  1^® 
greater  part  of  the  assertions  of  authors  in  relation  to  these  questions  wn^t  be 
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distrasted,  because,  until  lately  no  safficient  investigBtion  of  them  has  been  un- 
dertaken, and,  consequently,  the  data  requisite  for  the  formation  of  solid  con- 
elusions  have  been  wanting.  Indeed,  these  assertions,  far  from  being  the  result 
of  long  continued  observations,  are  derived  from  the  generalisation  of  a  few 
facts  accidentally  noticed,  and  in  this  way,  says  our  author,  the  inconveniences 
of  some  professions  are  singularly  exaggerated,  whilst  to  others  are  attributed 
influences  which  they  do  not  exert.  In  the  present  instance,  the  facts  upon 
which  the  conclusions  of  MM.  Parent  Duchatelet  and  D*Arcet  are  based,  were  de- 
rived from  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  workmen  in  the  ten  large 
manufactories  of  tobacco  in  France,  where  this  branch  of  industry  constitutes  a 

fovemment  monopoly.  The  manufactory  at  Paris  employs  1054  workmen, 
'hese  were  frequently  visited,  whilst  at  the  same  time  much  important  informap 
tion  was  obtained  from  the  director  of  the  establishment,  and  from  the  physician 
in  attendance.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  data  furnished  by  this  vast 
establishment,  our  authors  were  desirous  of  obtaining  similar  ones  from  the 
other  factories  in  the  kingdom*  For  this  purpose  they  m^e  application  to  the  pro- 
per officer,  who  issued  an  order  requiring  uiat  in  each  of  these  fSactories,  replies 
should  be  given  to  a  series  of  questions  which  were  proposed*  Every  director 
of  an  estabnshment  was  required  to  call  together,  for  this  purpose,  the  physicans, 
surgeons,  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment;  to  submit  the  Questions  to  them; 
and  then  to  frame  the  replies,  only  after  the  subject  had  been  fully  and  completely 
discussed.  In  the  ten  factories  in  France,  4518  labourers  are  constantly  employed. 
Of  these,  2426  are  men,  1517  women,  and  328  children  of  both  sexes.  The  data 
derived  from  these  sources  are  the  more  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  they  were  fur- 
nished simultaneously  from  parts  of  the  country  the  most  remote  from  each 
other,  and  by  men  who  had  had  no  communication  with  one  another. 

In  order  that  the  influence  exerted  by  tobacco  might  be  better  appreciated,  a 
slight  sketch  is  given  of  the  difierent  manipulations  which  it  undergoes  to  pre- 
pare it  for  use.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  these  operations,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe  that  some  of  the  labourers  are  con- 
stantly enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  formed  in  part  of  tobacco  in  very  fine  pow- 
der; that  others  are  obliged  to  inhale  a  dense  and  nauseous  vapour  ^ven  off  in 
drying;  whilst  all  are  exposed  to  the  emanations  constantly  arismg  from  it 
during  the  various  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  results  of  our  author's  investigation. 

The  first  question  examined,  is  whether  the  labourers  experience  any  derange- 
ment in  their  health,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  the  manufiustories, 
and  whether  they  have  any  difficulty  in  accustoming  ^emselves  to  the  emanar 
tions  arising  therefromi  The  replies  to  the  above  question,  from  the  directors 
of  the  different  establishments,  are  successively  given.  The  originals  of  these 
documents  are  deposited  with  the  minister  of  finance.  By  a  reference  to  them 
it  is  apparent  that  the  fact  of  a  workman  being  unable  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
emanations  from  tobacco,  is  almost  without  example;  and  that  further,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  labourers  but  recently  exposed  to  them  suffered  no  material 
inconvenience.  Here  and  there  one  was  affected  with  vomiting  or  other  gastrio 
affections,  and  even  with  diarrhoea;  but  these  symptoms  were  observed  only  in 
those  who  were  exposed  to  the  most  concentrated  vapours. 

The  second  question  to  be  determined  is  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  health 
of  those  who  have  been  a  long  time  exposed  to  its  emanations. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  authors  that  those  engaged  in  the  prepay 
ration  of  tobacco  were  especially  liable  to  colic,  rheumatism,  hemorrhages, 
and  affections  of  the  ches^  and  that,  in  advanced  life,  they  became  thin  and 
asthmatic.  The  replies  of  the  physicians  and  others  upon  these  points  shov 
conclusively,  that  the  assertions  just  mentioned  are  altogether  gratuitous,  and 
unsupported  by  facts.  These  replies,  with  one  exception,  uniformly  state  that 
those  employed  in  the  tobacco  manufactories  are  not  more  subject  to  the  above 
complaints  than  individuals  engaged  in  other  factories,  but  otherwise  similarly 
circumstanced.  In  some,  indeed,  it  is  mentioned  that  they  seemed  to  be  less 
liable  to  tiie  prevailing  diseases,  especially  of  a  miasmatic  character*    In  two 
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only  is  it  stated,  that  the  fumes  of  tohaoco  *'  are  perhapB  injurious  to  delicate 
chests;*'  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  the  same  time  expressively  and  posi' 
fively  announced,  that  they  exert  no  deleterious  influence  whatever  upon  a  healthy 
chest.  As  regards  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  that  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion become  pale  and  sallow,  it  is  uneoui vocally  denied  by  our  author,  upon  the 
ground  of  his  own  observations  at  raris,  where  his  opportunities  were  very 
great.  His  opinion  upon  this  point  is  especially  worthy  of  confidence,  on  ac- 
count of  his  familiarity  with  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  various  classes 
of  workmen  to  whom  so  much  of  his  time  was  oevoted. 

The  third  question  refers  to  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  nervous  system. 
On  this  point  the  replies  are  uniform  and  decided,  and  all  agree  that  it  produces 
no  appreciable  eflfect  whatever  upon  the  nervous  system  of  those  exposed  to  it. 
Independently  of  the  necessary  exposure  to  the  dust  and  fumes,  many  of  the 
labourers  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  upon  the  piles  of  tobacco  leaves,  even 
when  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  without  a  single  unpleasant  result  ever  having 
been  noticed.  What  becomes  then  of  the  assertions  of  authors,  and  particularly 
of  M.  Merat  that  those  men  are  especially  subject  to  vertigo,  heaaache,  mus- 
cular trembling,  and  genuine  narcotism! 

In  further  proof  of  the  innocence  of  this  much  vilified  weed,  it  is  stated  that 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  any  of  the  factories  for  individuals  to  be  discharged  on 
account  of  their  being  unable  to  attend  to  their  duties  through  ill  health. 

In  these  factories,  too,  a  great  many  persons  are  found  who  attain,  and  even 
considerably  exceed  the  ordmary  limit  of  human  life,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  subjected  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  frequently  from  early  youth, 
to  the  influences  in  question.  Thus  in  the  factory  at  Havre,  where  three  nundred 
and  forty-eight  persons  were  employed,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  immense  majority  of  these  had  been  engagred  in  the  business 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  fifty-two  of  them  for  upwards  of  seventy  years. 
At  Paris  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  workmen,  who  are  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  forty-four  of  whom  are  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  five  over  eighty. 
Of  uese,  thirty-six  only  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  so  short  a  period 
as  ten  years. 

Numerous  facts  are  brought  forward  to  show  that  large  manufactories  of  to- 
bacco are  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  located. 
So  far  indeed  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  in  several  instances,  good  efiects 
have  been  attributed  to  them.  Thus,  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  climate  is  moist, 
the  factory  is  said  by  the  physician  attached  to  it  to  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  city, 
and  especially  to  those  districts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  proof  of  this 
he  states  among  other  things,  that  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  situated 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  used  to  be  the  frequent  seat  of  contagious 
diseases,  which  have  entirely  disappeared  since  the  establishment  there  has 
been  in  operation. 

We  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Parent 
Duchatelet  and  D'Arcet,  and  also  the  most  important  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based.  They  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  views  generally  enter- 
tained in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  emanations  from  tobacco  upon  those 
engaged  in  its  manufacture.  This  should  not  astonish  us,  however,  when  we 
recollect  that  previous  to  the  inquiries  instituted  by  these  gentlemen,  the  subject 
had  never  been  properly  invest! grated.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences sometimes  resulting  from  the  internal  administration  of  tobacco,  it 
might  be  ver^  readily  supposed  that  a  constant  exposure  to  its  emanations  should 
be  prejudicial  to  health,  and  hence  a  few  partial  and  perhaps  exceptional  facts 
tending  to  favour  this  view,  might  readily  be  regarded,  without  sufficient  scrutiny, 
as  the  expression  of  a  general  truth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  essay 
before  us  clearly  shows  that  the  deleterious  efiects  of  the  article,  under  the  cii^ 
cumstances  mentioned,  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  How  far  the  opinion 
commonly  entertained  in  relation  to  its  influence  upon  the  general  health,  when 
chewed,  smoked,  or  snufled,  is  correct,  we  must  leave  for  others  to  determine.  It 
seems,  however,  highly  improbable  that  its  effects  should  be  more  marked  under 
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these  circomstances,  than  where  indmduals  are  conatantly  exposed  for  years  to  the 
dense  and  penetrating  effluvia,  which  arise  from  it  during  several  of  the  processes 
which  it  under^roes,  before  it  is  finally  prepared  for  use.  Undoubtedly  there  may 
be  certain  individuals  who  may  experience\inplea8ant  consequences  from  its  use 
as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  certain  conditions  of  the  svstem  in  which  it  would  be 
decidedly  injurious.  This  is  no  argument,  however,  m  favour  of  its  being  gene- 
rally prejudicial  to  health,  for  the  same  is  equsdly  true  of  many  articles  of  diet 
which  nevertheless  agree  perfectly  well  with  most  constitutions,  as  experience 
has  proved.  T.  S. 


Art.  XVn.  Mtdico'CSiirurgical  Tranuuiions^  Published  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Xondon.  Volume  the  twenty-first.  London,  1838: 
8vo.  pp.  450. 

We  shall  proceed,  without  any  prefatory  remarks,  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  several  articles  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  first  article  is  on  Necrosis  :  being  an  experimenial  inquiry  into  the  agency 
OBcribed  to  ike  absorbents^  in  the  removal  (jf  the  sequesirumi  with  some  observations 
eoncerning  the  adhesion  cf  living  to  dead  bone.  By  George  Gulliver,  Esq.  "The 
author  confines  himself,  in  the  present  paper,  to  the  relation  of  some  observations 
and  experiments,  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  the  question, 
whether  dead  bone  admits  of  removal  by  absorption;  reserving  the  consideration 
of  the  other  means  by  which  it  may  be  discharged  for  a  future  occasion. 

While  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  army  medical  depart^ 
ment,  at  Chatham,  in  1829,  Mr.  G.  was  led,  from  the  examination  of  numerous 
specimens  of  necrosis  in  that  collection,  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  absorption  of  dead  bone,  so  confidently  asserted  in  the  schools  as  an  as- 
certained fact,  might,  notwithstanding,  be  founded  in  enor — and  a  further  atten- 
tion to  the  sabject  tended  to  confirm  this  persuasion. 

*^  As  fair,''  he  remarks,  **  as  I  could  judge  from  my  own  observations,  it  did 
not  appear  necessary  to  attribute  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  dead  bone  to 
the  agency  of  the  absorbents  afler  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  living  body, 
the  facts  appearing  susceptible  of  explanation  otherwise;  while  many  cases 
presented  phenomena  altogether  at  variance  with  the  received  opinion.  I  soon 
learned  that  Mr.  Liston  and  Mr.  Syme,  who  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for 
observation,  had  formed  a  similar  view  of  the  subject,  while  another  great  au- 
thority, Mr.  Stanley,  had  arrived  at  a  directly  contrary  conclusion:  and  Mr. 
Key,  in  a  communication  recently  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  this  society,  has 
minutely  described  the  absorption  of  dead  bone,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  process 
of  ulceration  in  articular  cartilage.*' 

But  Mr.  G.  inquires,  if  the  sequestrum  is  not  absorbed,  what  becomes  of  it  1 
To  which  query  he  replies  as  follows : 

'*  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  not  all  cases  of  necrosis 
that  have  been  so  denominated.  Under  this  head,  in  the  museums  of  anatomy, 
a  class  of  specimens  is  sometimes  presented  to  our  notice  which  seem  to  me  to 
admit  of  an  explanation  differing  from  that  commonly  assigned  to  them.  These 
are  generally  toe  shafts  of  the  long  bones  prodigiously  thickened  and  irregularly 
perorated  with  holes  for  the  transmission  of  blood  vessels,  or  by  cloacae  leading 
to  the  cavities  of  abscesses,  and  sometimes  singularly  crooked  and  misshapen, 
as  if  at  one  period  of  the  disease  they  had  been  soflened,  and  influenced  by  me- 
chanical force.  In  the  centre  of  such  bones,  a  very  small  portion  is  sometimes 
found  dead  and  detached,  but  more  freauently  the  shaft  is  simply  very  thick  and 
dense  throuffhout.  The  former  have  irequently  been  regarded  as  examples  in 
which  the  absorption  is  nearly  effected,  the  latter  as  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
cess. It  is  probable  that  both  are  instances  of  long  continued  inflammation  of 
bone,  the  first  attended  with  death  and  separation  of  a  small  central  fragment, 
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which  had  afterwards  undergone  no  alteration  of  form,  and  that  the  second  was 
never  at  any  period  a  case  of  necrosis. 

"  The  deposition  of  a  cylinder  of  new  bone  around  the  old  one,  is  not,  Mr.  G. 
remarks,  an  absolate  proof  of  the  Beath  of  the  latter,  as  1  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  in  the  course  of  my  experiments.  Nature  often 
exhibits  a  prospective  contrivance  in  the  formation  of  a  new  osseous  shell,  or  in 
the  enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  old  shaft,  before  actual  necrosis  has  taken  place, 
a  fact  which  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Russell  and  Dr.  Macartney.'* 

**  In  such  instances,  the  part  which  has  suffered  the  most  intense  inflammation 
may  become  partially  eroded,  and  gradually  removed  by  absorption,  if  it  retains  its 
vitality  long  enough,  while  a  deposition  of  new  osseous  matter  gradually  supplies 
the  loss,  death  of  the  old  bone  having  formed  no  part  of  the  phenomena.  This 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  many  cases  of  alleged  absorption  of  dead  bone. 
But  if  a  piece  of  bone,  truly  dead,  be  inclosed  within  a  new  osseous  cylinder, 
then  it  is  indeed  a  bad  case  of  necrosis,  which  the  patient  will  carry  to  the  grave^ 
with  him,  unless  relieved  of  the  sequestrum  otherwise  than  by  absorption.'^ 

Mr.  6.  remarks  that  the  worm-eaten  appearance  on  the  surface  of  many  se- 
questra, may  be  explained  in  two  ways : 

^*The  most  numerous  examples  of  this  kind,  are  those  of  necrosis  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones,  with  thickening  of  the  outer  portion. — In 
such  cases,  irregular  death,  and  separation  of  a  portion  of  a  bone,  may  be  ex- 

Sected  to  produce  an  equally  irregular  surface;  the  part  would  not  necessarily 
ie  in  a  determinate  form,  any  more  than  in  cases  of  sloughing  of  soft  textures; 
and  when  the  outer  layer  of  an  entire  cylinder  of  necrosed  oonenresents  erosions 
on  its  surface,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  these  to  the  effect  of  the  ulcera- 
tive process,  while  the  part  retained  its  vitality,  than  to  'the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents after  its  death.'* 

The  aspect  and  situation  of  the  granulations  is,  according  to  Mr.  G.,  an  equally 
inconclusive  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  the  sequestrum. 

*^  Thej  are  seen  to  be  extremely  vascular,  and  accurately  corresponding  to  the 
indentations  on  the  under  surface  of  a  superficial  layer  of  dead  bone  in  progress 
of  exfoliation,  a  case  in  which  it  has  not  often  been  supposed  that  the  dead  por- 
tion suffers  diminution  from  the  absorbents,  the  action  of  which  is  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  living  bone  in  immediate  contact  with  that  about  to  be  separa- 
ted. The  vascular  structure  adjusted  to  the  superficial  excavations  on  the  surface 
of  the  sequestrum,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  work  of  exfoliation  in 
some  instances,  or  from  the  extension  of  the  ossific  process  into  the  vacant 
spaces  in  others. 

'*  1  am  not  aware,"  Mr.  G.  remarks,  '*  that  the  absorption  of  the  fang  of  a  trans- 
planted tooth  is  a  well  authenticated  fact;  but  if  so,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  tooth,  having  preserved  its  vitality,  had  become  a  part  of  the  living 
body,  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  accordingly  subject  to  its  laws." 

With  regard  to  the  diminution  said  to  have  taken  place  in  portions  of  dead 
bone,  kept  in  contact  with  the  granulations  of  an  ulcer,  the  statement  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  result  of  our  author's  experiments. 

In  support  of  the  views  advanced  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  Mr.  G.  relates 
five  cases  of  necrosed  bone,  in  which  it  was  found,  at  the  termination  of  four 
months-^of  two,  and  even  more  years,  that  the  sequestrum  still  remained,  and  with- 
out any  indication  whatever  of  the  action  upon  it  of  the  absorbents.  The  results 
of  nineteen  experiments  are  next  presented,  in  which  portions  of  bone  were  kept 
in  contact  with  an  ulcer  for  seventeen  days—introduced  into  a  seton  at  the  batsk 
of  a  man's  neck,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  twenty-nine,  thirty-two,  and  stx^- 
five  days— kept  deeply  imbedded  for  five  weeks  m  the  soft  parts  of  a  dors 
leg — ^between  the  muscles  and  periosteum  of  a  dog's  leg  for  two  months — in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  substance  of  a  dog's  leg  for  three  and  four  months,  without 
experiencing  any  alteration  whatever. 

The  following  experiments  are  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that  we  copy  the 
author's  own  account  of  them : 

**  ExpiumiiT  IX,  A  piece  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  a  rabbit  was  introduced 
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into  the  nedolluy  canal  of  the  tibia  of  another  rabbit,  where  it  remained  aeren 
weeks.  The  wound  readilv  healed,  and  the  animal  continued  healthy  and  active 
nntil  it  was  killed.  The  foreign  bone,  which  I  had  not  weighed  previonaly  to 
the  experiment,  had  anderfi;one  no  appreciable  change;  it  was  imbeaded  in  a  soft 
subetance,  which  I  hare  shown  to  be  highly  vascular  by  injection.  The  tibia 
was  simply  thickened.*' 

**  ExpRRiMBNT  X.  The  fibula  of  a  rabbit  was  introduced  into  the  medullary 
canal  of  the  tibia  of  another  rabbit,  where  it  was  kept  thirty-six  days.  I  omitted 
to  weigh  the  fibula.  It  had  undergone  no  appreciable  dimmution,  but  a  portion 
of  new  bone  was  adherent  to  its  surface.  The  tibia  was  enlarged  by  osseous 
deposit,  both  on  its  outer  and  inner  surfaces,  and  the  foreign  bone  had  become 
firmly  locked  in  the  centre  of  the  new  bone." 

*«  Experiment  XL  A  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  rabbit's  tibia,  weighing  8.1 

Ss.,  was  pot  into  the  medullary  canal  of  the  tibia  of  another  rabbit,  and  retained 
ere  thirty-four  days.  The  foreign  bone  was  found  to  have  undergone  no  chancre; 
it  was  surrounded  by  highly  vascular  lymph,  and  there  was  a  large  cyst,  which 
had  not  yet  burst,  containing  a  white,  concrete,  purulent  matter,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  cavity  of  the  tibia.*' 

*'  JbiXPERiMENT  XII.  A  piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  rabbit's  tibia,  weighing  1.5  grs., 
and  a  bit  of  the  spongy  extremity  of  the  same  bone,  weighing  one  ffrain,  were 
kej>t  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  another  rabbit's  tibia  for  twenty-five  days.  The 
weights  were  marked  on  these  portions  of  bone  with  a  black  lead  pencil.  On 
bein^  removed  and  dried,  the  first  portion  was  found  unchanged,  and  the  second 
had  increased  one-tenth  of  a  grain  in  weight,  probably  from  matter  which  had 
not  been  dissipated  in  drying.  The  pencil  marks  were  not  obliterated.  There 
was  much  infiammation  of  the  limb,  and  pus,  with  vascular  lymph,  surrounded 
the  adventitious  portions  of  bone." 

^'  Experiment  XV.  A  bit  of  the  shaft  of  a  rabbit's  tibia,  weighing  2.3  grs. 
was  introduced  into  the  tube  of  another  rabbit's  tibia,  and  kept  there  seven 
weeks.  The  wound  healed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  adventitious  bone 
weighed  3.37  grs.,  and  it  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the  medullary  canal.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  was  accounted  for  by  two  well  defined  specks  of  new  osseous 
matter  deposited  on  its  surface;  and  these  deposits  were  removed  and  analysed 
by  Dr.  Davy,  who  found  their  composition  to  be  that  of  true  bone." 

^^  Experiment  XVI.  A  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  human  tibia  was  weighed, 
and  introduced  into  the  tube  of  a  rabbit's  tibia,  seven  weeks  after  which  the  animal 
was  killed.  The  limb  was  macerated  three  months  during  the  summer,  when  a 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tibia  being  removed  to  expose  the  foreign  bone, 
it  was  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rabbit's  tibia,  and  the 
union  was  effected  by  true  osseous  substance,  as  proved  by  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  Davy." 

**  £bcpERiMENT  XVII.  A  portion  of  the  human  tibia  was  introduced  into  the 
tibia  of  a  rabbit  about  half  grown.  The  animal  continued  active  and  healthy, 
and  grew  to  the  adult  size.  It  was  killed  fourteen  weeks  after  the  operation, 
when  the  foreign  bone  was  found  to  be  firmly  agglutinated  to  the  rabbit's  tibia, 
by  new  osseous  matter." 

**  The  consolidation  by  osseous  substances,  of  dead  with  living  bone,'*  Mr.  0. 
remarks,  **  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  adhesion,  which  may  tend  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  union  between  the  vascular  and  extra -vascular  parts  of  animals, 
and  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  concerning  the  vitality  of  trans- 
planted parts,  is  not  without  exception.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  mteresting 
fact,  that  a  tissue  which  has  been  long  dead  should  possess  the  power  of  attract- 
ing, as  it  were,  particles  similar  to  itself  from  the  blood.  To  complete  the  re- 
semblance to  assimilation,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  dead  matter  to  be  porous, 
and  the  new  particles  attracted  to  its  interstices— and  if  new  bone  can  be 
deposited  by  the  neighbouring  living  textures  on  a  dead  substance,  and  become 
firmly  adherent  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  experiments  10,  15,  16  and  17,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  the  conclusions  of  those  physiologists  who  adopt'the  views 
of  Haller  and  Dethlef  concerning  the  reparation  of  injured  bones,  since  the  close 
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coimectioti  of  the  new  to  the  surface  of  the  old  bone  is  no  proof  that  the  former 

was  secreted  bv  the  ressels  of  the  latter*  however  necessary  in  huoian  subjects 
the  presence  of  the  old  bone  may  be  to  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  the 
ossific  process.^' 

The  second  article  is  a  NaU  on  the  eomparoHve  prevalence  tf  Calculous  Diseaae*^ 
ire  Bj  A.  CopLAjvD  Hutchinson,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.  The  chief  object  of  this 
paper  is  the  commuoication  of  a  fact  famished  to  the  writer  bv  Sir  William 
Burnett,  Physician-General  to  the  British  Nayy,  confirmatory  of  his  statements 
as  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  calculous  diseases  amonff  seafaring  people,  contained 
in  a  former  Tolume  of  these  Transactions.  Sir  William  havm^  caused  the  re- 
turns of  the  naval  hospitals,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  be  carefully  examined  from 
April  1830  to  the  36th  November  1836,  with  reference  to  prevalence  of  calculous 
disorders,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  found  recorded,  is  one  case  of  renal  cal- 
culi, in  Malta  hospital,  in  Michaelmas  quarter,  1833;  the  patient  was  purser  on 
board  a  sloop  of  war,  and  was  discharged  cured  in  ^e  same  quarter. 

The  average*  number  of  seamen  ana  marines  annually  voted  by  Parliament, 
during  the  period  above  mentioned,  including  two  thousand  boy$j  has  been  thirty 
thousand. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks,  that  he  has  hitherto  scrupulously  forbore  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  treatment  of  calculous  diseases,  as  the  result  of  his  extended 
statistical  inquiry  into  the  subject,  but  he  considers  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place 
for  him  to  state  here,  that  pure  air,  a  lax  state  of  the  bowels,  iodine  used  mter- 
nally,  in  proper  doses,  and  externally  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys — the  use 
of  swings,  active  bodily  exercises,  warm  clothing,  such  as  flannel  dresses  worn 
next  the  skin,  and  a  very  sparing  use  of  vegetables,  seem  to  him  to  be  the  reme- 
dial and  preventive  measures  indicated  in  such  cases,  from  a  careful  review  of 
the  statements  contained  in  this  and  his  former  papers,  one  or  more,  or  all  of 
these,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be  advantageous,  where  sea  voyaging  and 
a  sea  life  are  impracticable. 

The  third  article  b  entitled  Oheervatione  on  the  Con»iitution  rf  the  Urine,     By 
John  Bostock,  M.D.    It  contains  nothing  more  than  the  outlines  of  an  intended 
series,  of  what  may  be  stvled  statistical  experiments  on  the  urine,  where  the 
attention  should  be  exclusively  directed  to  a  few  well  defined  objects;  the  expe- 
riments to  be  all  made  precisely  in  the  same  mode,  and  consequently,  admittmg 
of  direct  comparison  with  each  other.    When  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
shall  have  been  performed  on  this  plan,  it  is  the  writer*8  intention  to  arrange 
them  in  tables,  so  that  each  particular  point  may  be  at  once  brought  into  view 
in  the  different  cases  under  examination,  and  referred  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  performed.    The  circumstances  which  have  been  selected  for 
experiments  are  the  following:— external  characters,  including  colour,  odour, 
clearness,  specific  gravity,  &c.;  degree  of  acidity  referred  to  a  fixed  standard, 
^sencs  and  amount  of  albumen;  amount  of  residuum  after  evaporation;  pronor- 
tion  of  residuum  soluble  in  alcohol;  amount  of  saline  contents;  amount  of  calca* 
reous  salts;  and  spontaneous  changes. 

Subjoined  to  the  article,  as  a  specimen  of  the  tabular  form,  in  which  Dr.  B. 
proposes  to  arrange  his  results,  is  a  synopsis  of  some  experiments  that  have  been 
performed  on  the  urine  selected  as  the  standard,  to  which,  in  ^e  first  instance, 
the  others  are  to  be  referred. 

T'he  fourth  article  is  the  Description  of  a  new  instrument  for  closing  F'tsico- 
vaginal  and  Recto-vaginal  ftstulsSf  and  fisures  in  the  soft  palate.  Invented  by 
'William  BxAyMoirr,  Surgeon,  ^. 

This  is  an  extremely  simple,  ingenious,  and  usefol  instrument;  though  onr 
readers  will  scarcely  understand  its  construction  without  a  drawing.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  forceps,  one  blade  of  which  is  a  needle  curved  towards  its  point, 
close  to  which  latter  is  the  eye  of  the  needle.  The  other  blade  is  broad,  or,  on 
its  opposing  surface,  less  curved;  and,  at  its  extremity,  has  a  perforation — through 
which  the  needle  point,  and  just  the  loop  of  the  ligature,  are  carried  when  the 
blades  are  closed.    On  the  back  of  the  oroad  blade  is  a  spring,  which,  when 
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Soshed  forwards,  the  blades  being  previously  closed,  catches  the  loop  of  the 
gatare  on  its  point,  and  holds  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  blade. 

**  In  using  this  instrument,  the  operator  has  only  to  seize  in  its  points,  as  he 
would  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  border  of  the  fistulous  opening;  the  blade 
should  then  be  closed,  and  the  ligature  will  be  carried  through  one  lip  of  the 
aperture.  The  opposite  border  is  then  in  like  manner  to  be  seized,  and  the  blade 
to  be  again  closed  and  firmly  held  so.  The  spring  on  the  back  of  the  broad  blade 
is  now  to  be  pushed  forwards,  by  which  the  ligature  will  be  caught  and  held  at 
its  point.  The  blades  after  this  are  to  be  opened  and  eently  withdrawn,  leaving 
a  double  ligature  passed  through  opposite  points  of  uie  fistulous  aperture.  A 
second  or  more  stitches  may  in  the  same  manner  be  made,  leaving  in  each  a 
double  ligature,  so  that  the  quilled  or  other  suture  may  afterwards  w  formed." 

The  fifth  article  comprises  Facts  and  Inferences  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
Vital  Organs  and  Viscera  in  general^  as  to  their  nutrition  in  certain  Chronic  Dis* 
eases.  By  John  Clendinning,  M.D.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  paper — 
the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  ascertain,  what  are  the  modifications  impressed  on 
the  nutritive  fiinctions  in  the  viscera  in  certain  chronic  diseasesi  For  example. 
Does  the  defect  of  supply  or  excess  of  waste  proceed  in  the  same  manner  amongst 
the  external  and  internal  parts  in  phthisis?  Does  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  beget 
or  indicate  a  general  or  partial  tendency  to  hypertrophy^  &c.,  &c. 

The  hcts  offered  in  reference  to  these  questions  consist  principally  of  mea- 
surements by  weight  of  nearly  all  the  principal  viscera  in  most  cases,  and  of  the 
person  in  many,  of  249  subjects,  of  whose  diseases  and  post  mortem  appearances 
Dr.  C.  is  in  possession  of  memoranda,  taken,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  himself. 
They  are  arranged  in  tabular  form,  as  follows: 

Table  one  contains,  in  separate  columns,  the  weight  of  the  encephalon,  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  pancreas  of  each  of  31  males,  dead  of  various  known 
diseases,  not  phthisis  or  morlnts  cordis^  between  21  and  60  years  of  age. 

Table  two  contains  like  particulars  of  44  females,  dead  under  like  conditions 
as  to  disease  and  age. 

Table  three  contains  like  particulars  of  37  males,  dead  not  of  jpA^Mu  or  mor&tM 
cordis,  at  ages  above  60  years. 

Table  four  contains  the  weights  of  the  hearts  of  33  females  of  various  ages 
above  60,  and  dead  of  various  diseases  exclusive  of  phthisis  and  morbtts  cordis. 

Table  five  includes  particulars,  arranged  as  above,  of  37  males,  dead  of  phthisis^ 
between  21  and  60  vears  of  age. 

Table  six  ^ves  like  particularB  of  16  females,  dead  under  similar  circumstances 
of  age  and  disease. 

Table  seven  contains  particulars,  tabulated  as  before,  of  each  of  41  males,  dead 
of  morbus  cordis^  between  21  and  60  years  of  age. 

Table  eight  contains  for  20  females,  dead  of  the  same  disease,  and  between 
31  and  60,  the  like  particulars. 

We  cannot  spare  room  for  the  writer's  very  interesting  comments  upon  the 
leading  facts  presented  by  these  tables.  We  can  only  lay  before  our  readers  the 
^nerad  inferences  which  Dr.  C.  conceives  might  be  deduced  from  those  facts, 
u  their  accuracy  and  number  were  considered  sufficient. 

'*  1.  The  healthy  adult  male  heart  averages,  for  all  ages  under  60,  nearly  eight 
and  a  half  ounces  avordupois. 

*'  Note,  This  estimate  agrees  pretty  well  with  tiie  estimates  of  Sense,  viz.— 8 
to  10  oz.;  Bouillaud,  eight  ounces  and  three  grains  average;  Cruveilhier,  7  to 
8  oz  average;  and  Lobstein,  9  to  10  oz.  average;  considering  that  Senac  and 
Lobstein  made,  as  I  recollect  it,  no  distinctions  as  to  age  or  sex;  while  Bouil- 
laud included  in  his  estimate  several  hearts  of  subjects  under  21  years  of  age; 
and  Cruveilhier  included  subjects  of  various  ages  above  16  or  18,  and  of  both 
sexes. 

^*  2.  The  healthy  female  adult  heart  averages  nearly  seven  and  a  half  ounces, 
or  more  exactly,  seven  and  two-fiAhs  ounces. 

"  3.  In  phthisical  subjects,  the  heart  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  (according 
to  my  observation)  weighs  considerably  more  than  in  health. 
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**  4.  The  weight  of  the  heart  ineieasefl  with  yean,  up  to  the  end  of  life«  eon- 
traiy  to  the  law  of  DUtrition  of  the  viscera  in  general. 

*'  6.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  generally,  or  of  the  left  Tentride  alone,  predta- 
poees  not  only  to  visoeral  and  j^eneral  plethora  and  hypertrophy,  bnt  also  to 
acnte  and  chronic  inflammations  m  general;  and  especially  to  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  pleurisy;  and  the  tendency  it  produces  to  disease  of  the  bronchial 
ramifications  in  particular,  and  of  the  air  vesicles,  is  such,  that  caaes  of  lonff 
standing  are  usually,  if  not  invariably,  complicated  with  chronic  catanh  and 
emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

**  6.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  healthy  adult  male  under  60  years 
of  age  is  about  46.85  ounces;  that  of  the  healthy  adult  female  under  60,  about 
41.26  ounces. 

**  Note.  This  is  rather  lower  than  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Sims,  contained  in  his 
valuable  paper  in  Vol.  XIX.  of  the  Transactions,  which,  for  both  sexes  and  all 
diseases,  from  30  to  60  years  of  age,  gives  an  average  of  about  45  onnces.  Bat 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  Sims  being  founded  on  more  than  100  observations  of  sub- 
jects between  30  and  60,  is,  in  all  probability,  better  entitled  to  confidence  than 
mine,  although  taking  no  account  of  other  difference  than  that  of  age. 

*'  7.  The  weight,  and  consequently  nutrition,  of  all  the  viscera  exceed  the 
normal  standard  in  all  caaes  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  heart  is  increased  in  bulk 
or  weight. 

"  8.  In  post  mortem  inspections,  more  especially  of  cases  of  diseased  heart, 
but  also  in  other  cases  of  which  hypertrophy  of  any  viscus  might  be  supposed 
an  element  or  complication,  it  is  advisable,  in  addition  to  manual  and  visual  ex- 
amination and  linear  measurement,  to  employ  other  means,  such  as  weighing, 
to  ascertain  accorately  the  state  of  nutrition  and  density  of  the  viscera,  and  per^ 
haps  of  the  person,  in  order  to  avoid  ^e  risk  of  overlooking  important  deviations 
from  the  normal  condition,  not  otherwise  so  readily  and  surely  to  be  detected." 

The  next  article  is  entitled  *'  Remarks  on  Malignant  Disea$e$  of  the  Skin  of  the 
Ihee,  By  Cjbsar  Hawkins."  Mr.  Hawkins  restricts  the  term  malignant  to 
such  diseases  as  essentially  possess  a  new  structure,  capable  of  exciting  a  poi- 
sonous influence  in  one  or  more  of  these  several  modes:  1st.  Upon  the  neighf 
bowring  iexturea,  which  are  converted  into  a  substance,  either  exactly  similar,  or 
at  least  analogous,  to  that  of  the  new  formation.  3dly.  Upon  the  absclrbent  sj/stemf 
so  that  the  nearest  glands  become  enlarged  into  a  tumour  like  that  originally 
deposited;  or,  3dly.  Upon  the  whole  eonetituiion^  so  that  the  poisonous  secretions 
of  the  newly  formed  part  gain  access  to  the  circulating  fluids,  and  tubercles  of 
various*  forms,  but  of  the  same  or  analogous  character,  become  developed  in 
some  distant  organs  or  textures,  which  have  no  direct  communication,  except 
throu^  the  blood,  with  the  parts  in  which  the  new  structure  was  first  formed. 
By  this  restriction  of  the  term,  we  exclude,  Mr.  Hawkinses  remarks,  from  among 
the  malignant  diseases  of  the  face.  1st  The  irritable  and  intractable  ulcen  ot 
this  part,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Earle  in  Vol.  XII  of  these  Transactions. 
Sdly-  The  various  forms  of  scrofulous  phagedenic  ulcer,  or  scrofulous  lupus, 
which  attack  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  cheeks.  3dly.  The  several  varieties  of 
tubercular  sebaceous  disease,  tubercular  lupus,  cancer  perforans,  noli  me  tan^re; 
or  whatever  other  name  is  adopted  to  designate  these  destructive  ulcerations, 
which  occur  in  the  same  parts;  and,  4thly.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  of  the  nose, 
described  by  Hey,  Cruveilhier,  and  other  writers,  and  often  called  cancerous 
tomours,  loupes,  lipoma,  &c.;  though  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  these 
affections. 

None  of  these  are  malignant  in  this  confined  sense;  because  the  interior  of  the 
tumours,  and  the  hard  edcnes,  and  fungous  granulations  of  the  ulcers,  contain  no 
new  structure,  but  are  a  development  of  the  natural  textures,  with  ^e  deposits 
of  inflammation  only«  incapable  of  affecting  other  parts  of  the  body,  even  when 
fatal  to  the  lives  of  the  wretched  objects  who  are  victims  to  these  frightful 
disorders. 

The  diseases  of  the  face  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hawkins  under  the  denomination 
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malignant,  are — Ist.  Fan^id  mali^ant  diseases,  whether  in  their  haematoid^ 
ynedullary,,  or  melanoid  yaneties;  and,  2dly.  Scirrhous  or  cancerous  complaints. 

The  first  class,  he  remarks,  require  little  notice,  since  they  seldom  occur  in 
the  skin  of  the  face,  except  when  the  constitutional  taint  has  already  evinced 
Itself  by  the  formation  of  a  tumour  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  The  second 
class  of  diseases  are  very  peculiar  when  met  with  in  the  face,  and  differ  in  many 
respects  from  what  is  usually  called  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  skin  of  the  face  is  presented  to  our  notice,  according  to  Mr. 
Hawkins,  in  three  different  forms,  of  which  the  most  frequent  may  be  called, 

1.  The  common  cancer  ofthefacCy  with  which,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  lower 
lip,  most  surgeons  are  familiar.  \Vhen  it  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  face  it 
presents  exactly  the  same  characters:  viz.^  the  excavated  ulcer,  with  its  hard 
everted  margins  and  fungous  growth,  together  with  the  peculiar  sallowness  of 
the  countenance  so  expressive  of  malignant  disease. 

**  The  experience  oi  every  surgeon  demonstrates  that,  although  the  tumour,  or 
the  ulcer  which  succeeds  it,  may  often  be  removed  with  success,  yet  that  a 
return  is  frequently  to  be  expected;  and  further,  that  no  measure  can  safely  be 
trusted,  except  complete  excision;  sometimes  by  the  hare-lip  operation,  at  other 
times  by  the  removal  of  a  semi-lunar  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  lip,  according  to 
the  situation,  shape,  and  size  of  the  disease;  or  occasionally  by  the  Taliacotian  m^ 
thod;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  face,  by  some  kind  of  operation  adapted  to  the  form 
and  local  circumstances  of  the  part  affected." 

2.  The  second  form  of  cancer  of  the  face  is  one  which  Mr.  Hawkins  has  been 
accustomed  for  some  years  to  describe  under  the  name  of  the  **  cancerous  ulcer," 
or  *'  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  face  of  old  persons.'*  The  usual  origin  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  flat  brownish  tubercle,  generally  situated  in  the  angle  between  the 
cheek  and  ala  nasi,  or  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  fre<juently  stationary  for  a 
long  time  before  some  accidental  violence  induces  ulceration.  This  tubercle  is 
eofter,  flatter,  and  darker  than  that  of  common  cancer.  The  ulcer  has  a  dark 
shining  appearance;  slightly  elevated  edges,  which  are  jagged  and  irregular; 
the  skin  around  is  not  thickened  or  inflamed  as  in  ordinary  cancer — from  which 
it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  trifling  degree  of  pain — absence  of  hemorrhage, 
sloughing  and  fungus— and  its  very  slow  progress— many  years  sometimes 
elapsing  before  very  extensive  ravages  have  been  committed  by  it.  The  ulcer 
sometimes  remaining  stationary  for  a  time,  or  becoming  covered  by  a  thin  skin, 
in  which  the  vessels  of  the  subjacent  texture  are  visible.  In  these  intervals  of 
rest  the  new  structure  at  the  edges  diminishes  in  thickness. 

While  the  ulcer  spreads  gradually,  laying  bare,  and  causing  a  partial  exfoliation 
and  softening  of  the  bones  of  the  cheek,  destroying  the  eyelids  and  circumference 
of  the  orbit,  its  diflferenee  from  ordinary  cancer  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  litUe 
disturbance  it  causes  in  the  general  health,  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  contft- 
mination,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hawkins  is  aware,  in  the  absorbent  glands. 

*'  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  diflicult,"  Mr.  Hawkins  remarks, "  to 
destroy  all  the  new  structure  of  even  this  local  disease  by  caustics;  and  also, 
that  wherever  vain  and  injudicious  measures  are  adopted  to  heal,  what  in  fact 
most  be  removed^  the  disease  may  be  much  aggravated,  and  made  more  like 
ordinary  cancer  in  its  progress.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  removal, 
by  the  knife,  of  the  tumour  or  of  the  ulcer,  is  in  general  the  safest  method;  but 
in  a  broad  flat  ulcer,  without  any  depth  of  new  structure,  I  prefer  the  employe 
ment  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  as  lately  introduced  into  practice  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Ure,  which  I  have  frequentiy  bad  recourse  to  without  any  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  other  caustics." 

3.  The  third  form  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  face  may,  according  to  Mr. 
Hawkins,  be  called  the  Cancerotu  tumour  or  fungous  cancer  of  the  face  of  old 
persons^  of  which  he  is  not  aware  that  any  account  has  b^n  published,  in  its 
early  stage  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  round  or  oval  tumour  in  the  skin, 
generally  over  the  molar  bone,  or  on  the  ala  nasi.  It  retains  nearly  the  natural 
colour  of  the  skin  for  a  long  time,  or  is  a  little  whiter.  A  section  of  the  tumour 
shows  it  to  be  white,  solid,  but  not  very  firm — ^lardaceous  in  consistence  rather 
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than  of  the  finn  hardneM  of  ordinary  cancer.  It  haa  a  well  defined  niai^nt 
aeparate  from  the  rest  of  the  skin;  and,  where  it  projects  below  the  cutia,  it  ia 
covered  by  a  kind  of  cyat. 

*'  The  tumour  is  more  globular,  soft,  insulated,  and  distinct— more  completely 
confined  to  the  texture  oi  the  skin — more  elevated  and  less  liable  to  become 
puckered  than  ordinary  cancer  of  the  sldn  of  the  face,  and  less  liable  to  have 
lancinating  pain  before  the  ulcerative  ataffe  has  begrun.  It  is  more  elevated  and 
circular,  and  of  a  whiter  colour — more  abrupt  at  its  margin,  and  extenda  deeper 
into  the  substance  of  the  cutis  than  the  tubercle  of  the  cancerous  nicer/* 

The  tumour  grows  thus  smooth,  globular,  and  nearly  unattended  with  pain  to 
the  size  of  a  nut  or  walnut,  when  it  is  pricked  or  irritated,  or  ulcerates  spon* 
taneously,  and  there  arises  a  mas»  of  healthy  granulations  which  spread  out 
considerably  beyond  the  tumour,  to  the  height  of  an  inch  or  more,  with  a  oopiova 
discharge  of  healthy  pus,  without  foetor,  sloughing,  or  bleeding  and  but  little 
pain.  At  the  base  of  the  granulations,  the  tumour  increases  in  depth  and  diame- 
ter, but  free  for  a  long  time  from  any  attachment,  b^  altered  cellular  texture,  to 
the  subjacent  parts,  so  aa  still  to  allow  of  removal  with  every  chance  of  success. 
The  tumour  grows  to  a  considerable  size  before  it  alters  its  character,  and  before 
the  general  health  suffers  much — aAer  a  time  ulceration  extends  more  de^ly 
into  the  tumour-«-its  projecting  appearance  is  lost— the  bones  and  deeper  parts  be* 
come  rapidly  changed  into  the  new  structure,  which  in  some  parts  is  gristly  like 
scirrhus,  but  in  others  is  softer  and  more  pulpy,  like  some  cases  of  medullaiy 
disease  of  the  bones.  The  ulcer  in  this  stage  is  somewhat  intermediate  in 
character  between  these  two  diseases* 

*'  It  appears  to  me,'*  remarks  Mr.  H.,  **  that  when  the  cancerous  tumour  of  the 
face  has  reached  its  third  stage  of  advanced  ulceration,  it  bears  nu>re  resem* 
blance  than  it  previously  does  to  common  cancer  of  the  lips  and  face,  but  it  is 
attended  with  more  tumefaction  around  and  beneath  the  ulcer — the  ed^s  are 
less  curled  and  hardened — the  discharge  is  healthy  purulent  secretion,  instead 
of  offensive,  watery  and  saneoua  fluid  of  a  peculiar  odour— -and  there  is  much 
less  disposition  to  bleeding  and  sloughing.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  larger  size,  by  its  tumefaction  and  fungous  growth,  by 
Its  granulating  and  vascular  surface,  by  the  depth  and  extent  to  which  the  sub- 
jacent parts  are  excavated  and  converted  into  new  stmoture,  by  the  greater  pain 
which  accompanies  it,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  its  proffress:— 'its  final  and  fatal 
stage  being  attained  in  about  two  years  instead  of,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirtT**- 
The  ulceration  differa  from  that  of  fungus  hematodes,  as  much  as  it  does  nom 
that  of  common  cancer,  in  having  none  of  that  rapid  slou^ing  and  bleedingt 
characteristic  of  tumours  of  that  description. 

**  In  malignancy  it  is  intermediate  between  the  cancerous  ulcer  and  the  com-* 
mon  cancer,  more  rapidly  and  extensively  contaminating  the  sunounding  parts 
than  the  former,  but  not  having  the  neighbouring  scirrhous  tubercles,  and  scir- 
rhous bands  of  cellular  texture,  met  wim  in  the  latter  diseases,  and  admitting, 
therefore,  of  removal  by  the  knife,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  excise  the  whole, 
with  more  chance  of  the  cicatrix  remaining  sound,  than  in  ordinary  cancer— in 
fact,  with  slmost  a  certainty  of  success,  where  it  has  not  attained  a  great  magni- 
tude. With  regard  to  the  absorbent  system,  the  last  case  (given  in  the  paper  be- 
fore us,)  would  seem  to  show  that  the  cancerous  tumour  does  affect  it,  which  'iB 
never  the  case  in  the  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  face,  yet  the  odargement  of  the 
glands  is,  at  all  events,  very  rare,  and  we  need  entertain  very  little  fear  of  a  re- 
turn of  the  disease  in  the  glands,  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  FinaUy,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  tumour  of  the  liver  in  the  last  case  f  detailed  in  the  pre- 
s«it  paper,)  that  the  whole  constitution  may  be  impregnated  with  the  poison  of 
this  complaint,  in  which  respect  also  the  cancerous  tumour  is  more  malignant 
than  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  in  which  I  do  not  know  that  such  an  occurrence  has 
ever  been  observed.— ^If,  however,  the  tumour  of  the  fungous  cancer  is  carefully 
removed  by  the  knife,  and  not  trifled  with  by  caustics,  and  no  gland  is  enlarged 
at  the  time  of  removal,  the  proepect  of  cancer  becoming  developed  in  some  other 
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part  of  the  body,  though  not  impossible,  is  too  remote  to  excite  any  apprehension 
of  a  failure  of  the  operation  from  this  cause." 

The  seTODth  article  is  on  a  peculiar  9tfmptom  occurring  in  some  caae$  of  enlarged 
&ver.  By  John  6.  Malcolm,  sen.  Surgeon  in  the  Madras  establishment.  The 
peculiar  symptom  alluded  to,  was  a  loud  sound,  (as  heard  through  the  stetho- 
scope,^ between  a  crepitous  rattle,  and  a  bleating,  audible  to  the  patient  and  even 
to  the  Djrstander,  and  accompanied  by  a  vibration  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
communicated  to  the  hand  applied  to  the  part.  Mr.  M.  was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  symptom  until  a  case  occurred  to  him  of  extensive  disease  of 
the  liver,  the  history  of  which  is  given,  but  of  which,  instructive  as  it  is,  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  present  an  outline.  The  case  terminated  fatally  and 
a  careful  dissection  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  lefl  no  doubt  that  the  very  pecu- 
liar symptom  above  referred  to  was  caused  by  the  thin  edge  of  the  lung  being 
compressed  against  the  costal  pleura  by  the  enlarged  liver.  The  same  symptom, 
Mr.  M.  remancs,  occurs  from  simple  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  of  use,  both  in  relieving  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  and  in  directing 
the  practice  in  certain  obscure  cases.  In  a  case  of  chronic  hepatitis,  with  en- 
lar^ment  and  febrile  paroxysms,  which  Mr.  M.  subsequently  saw,  the  same  pe- 
culiar Sjrmptom  was  present.  By  placing  the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture  the 
symptom  was  made  to  disappear,  the  lung  descending  a  little  further  into  the 
<^est — ^while,  by  pressing  the  liver  forcibly  upwards,  it  was  again  produced. 
The  present  paper  contains  some  very  judicious  observations  on  the  subject  of 
hepatic  abscesses  and  their  proper  management,  which  want  of  space  obliges 
us  to  pass  over  without  noticmg. 

Article  eighth  is  on  Nercous  Affections  peculiar  to  Young  Women^  causing  con- 
traction (f  tne  muscles  of  the  Extremities^  accompanied  by  increase^  diminution^  or 
absence  rf  sensation  or  motion.    By  John  Wilson,  M.  D.    The  history  of  ten 
cases  ofthese  affections  are  presented.  The  patients  were  all  young  women,  gen- 
erally in  good  health,  and  of  strong  constitutions:  all  of  them  were  single,  and 
many  of  them  subject  to  violent  hysterical  fits.    In  the  four  most  obstinate 
cases,  the  functions  of  the  uterus  were  regular,  in  others  the  bowels  were  con- 
fined, and  in  four  of  them  obstinately.    In  the  first  case,  a  pain  came  on  in  the 
right  ^oin — a  fortnight  after,  the  pain  had  extended  thence  to  the  hip  and  down 
the  thigh  to  the  inside  of  the  knee,  followed  by  inability  to  move  the  right  le^, 
or  sustain  any  weicht  on  it,  with  pain  also  of  the  occiput,  and  one  of  the  ingui- 
nal glands  hard  ana  painful,  with  difficulty  and  pain  in  making  water.    In  the 
second  case  a  month  previous,  the  patient  had  been  seized  with  pain  in  the  left 
side  and  back,  with  inability  to  walk,  when  to  these  were  added  pain  of  the 
loins,  groin  and  abdomen  on  the  left  side  so  severe  as  scarcely  to  allow  the 
slightest  touch,  but  the  pain  was  ^atest  over  the  left  hip  joint,  that  in  the  knee 
only  slight,  lies  on  the  right  side  with  the  left  knee  bent  up.  In  the  (AM  case,  after 
an  attack  of  headache,  cough,  sore  throat,  pain  in  left  side  of  chest  and 
short  breath,  the  patient  found  herself  unable  to  walk  without  assistance; 
diminution  of  the  voluntary  power  of  inferior  extremities  continued  till  towards 
the  last.    In  the/ourth  case  the  patient  had  suffered  for  about  three  months  with 
constant  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  loins,  on  the  left  side  and  over  the  pubic  re- 
gion— lies  with  the  right  heel  and  le^  drawn  up  under  the  left  thigh.    In  the 
^Ih  case  the  patient  was  attacked  with  giddiness  and  violent  pain  in  all  the 
limbs,  followed  by  shivering  fits,  when  she  became  insensible  and  knocked  herself 
about;  shortly  after  this  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities  came  on.    In  the 
sixth  case  the  patient,  a  robust  girl,  aged  about  twenty  years,  fell  on  the  back  of 
her  head;  a  week  from  tlie  accioenl^  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  has  had 
pain  in  the  occiput,  with  frequent  succussions  of  the  whole  body,  was  in  a  state 
of  torpor,  with  confined  bowels— catamenia  regular.    Head  shaved,  a  sinapism 
Implied  to  the  back  of  the  head,  afterwards  the  occiput  was  cupped  to  twelve 
ounces  and  fomented,  and  iodine  ointment  applied;  hydr.  cum.  creta  gr.  v.  ter.  d. 
with  opening  medicine.    Ten  days  after  this,  she  suffered  severe  and  constant 
pain,  with  tumefiiction  about  the  occiput,  occasional  shivering  and  indistinct 
vision,  kept  her  eyes  closed,  felt  soreness  on  being  touched  over  all  the  body, 
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with  pain  in  the  epigastriam,  to  which  twelve  leeches  were  applied  with  lelte^ 
the  severe  pain  subsequently  extended  from  the  occiput  over  the  whole  head,  so 
that  she  could  not  bear  the  ointment  to  be  applied;  about  eight  days  afterwards 
had  a  fit  followed  by  a  state  of  stupor.  At  the  termination  of  a  month  from  the 
date  of  her  fall,  vision  continued  indistinct,  pain  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  and  same  side  of  the  body;  touching  the  hair  caused  soreness  of  scalp- 
she  evinced  great  sensibility  tq  the  slightest  touch  over  the  aflfected  half  of  the 
body,  the  power  of  motion  of  which  was  diminished;  buzxing  noise  in  the  rifffat  ear; 
appetite  good.  The  right  knee  was  kept  bent;  directed  it  to  be  stretched  by  in- 
clined screw  plane;  shower  bath  every  morning;  carbonate  of  iron  one  and  a 
half  drachms,  three  times  a  day;  two  needles  introduced  for  two  hours  every  day; 
bowels  are  sometimes  so  costive  that  extr.  elaterium  was  given;  moxa  occasion- 
ally applied.  At  the  termination  of  another  month  she  hsS  lost  entirely  all  8eni> 
sation  and  motion  of  right  arm;  two  needles  passed  into  the  arm;  the  patient 
evincing  no  sensation  when  they  were  introduced  or  withdrawn;  in  the  morning, 
a  few  days  after,  she  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  followed  by  a  sense 
of  numbness  extending  thence  to  the  finger  nails;  in  the  eveninff  was  able  to 
bend  the  fingers  but  not  the  arm;  head  comparatiTely  well,  intelligence  conti- 
nues perfect;  the  right  knee  continues  bent,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Some 
days  afterwards  she  had  another  fit,  during  which  the  right  knee  became  straight, 
but  became  again  bent  when  the  fit  went  off— in  some  of  the  fits  the  knee  could 
be  placed  in  any  position,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with  it.  She  continued 
for  some  time  longrer  to  have  severe  fits,  struggling,  moaning,  and  screaming  by 
turns;  the  respiration  afier  them  sometimes  as  hi^  as  ninety-six.  The  most 
powerful  remedy  in  the  fits  was  the  cold  douche.    When  this  patient  was  im- 

E roving,  she  was  made  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  every  day  on  the  right  leg,  with 
er  back  to  the  wall  and  a  bedstead  pressed  against  the  bent  knee  to  keep  it 
straight,  the  left  leg  being  raised  ou  a  chair;  the  cold  douche  was  applied  in  the 
bath  every  morninj?  to  the  l»ent  knee,  and  sometimes  the  shower  bath,  afterwards,  to 
the  whole  body,  aller  which  she  was  made  to  walk  with  assistance,  and  sometimes 
when  she  raised  the  right  foot  to  brine  it  forwuds,  a  kick  was  given  to  the  heel, 
and  thus  it  went  much  more  forward  tnan  she  intended  or  thought  possible.— 
Towards  evening,  when  tired  and  unable  to  walk  more,  she  was  seated  upon  a 
table,  and  a  weight  being  tied  to  the  right  foot,  she  swung  the  leg  back  and  for- 
wards, thus  giving  motion  to  the  stiff  joint;  in  somewhat  more  than  two  months 
from  this  penod  she  was  entirely  well.  In  the  tenenth  case  the  patient  com- 
plained of^  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  ri^ht  hip  Joint,  confining  her  to  her 
bed  for  near  thtee  months;  at  the  end  of  which  time  had  pains  down  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebrs  on  pressure;  ^[reat  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  knee,  much 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  percussion  on  the  heel;  right  leg  an  inch  longer  thsn 
the  left;  a  tumour  in  the  right  hvpochondriao  region.  Subject  to  attacks  of  a 
cataleptic  character.  In  the  eighih  case  the  patient  was  attacked  with  shivering 
and  violent  pains  from  head  to  foot,  which  came  on  after  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold— subsequently  complained  of  headache,  and  pain  and  swelling  of  the  right 
knee,  which  is  generally  the  most  severe  from  eignt  to  ten  in  the  evening.  For 
more  than  two  years  had  been  able  only  once,  for  a  short  time,  to  set  her  foot 
on  the  ground — ^for  three  months  previous  to  her  last  admission  was  unable  to 
relax  the  ham  strings,  both  of  which  remained  tense  and  hard,  with  much  swell- 
ing of  the  right  knee,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  turned  upwards  towards  Uie  face; 
extensive  tenderness  along  the  spine.  In  the  nift^  case  the  patient  had  been  ill 
three  months  with  headache,  lassitude,  shortness  of  breath  on  going  up  stairs, 
and  palpitations;  the  left  knee  had  been  constantly  bent  for  a  fortnight,  but  after 
that  she  was  able  to  straighten  it;  nevertheless  the  left  leg  remained  one  inch 
shorter  than  the  right.  Complained  most  of  pain  in  the  left  hip  joint,  which 
had  previously  extended  down  to  the  inside  of  the  knee  and  ankle;  could  bear 
no  weight  on  the  hip;  confined  to  bed;  tenderness  over  the  lumbar  vertebrs*  l^ 
the  tenth  case  the  patient  fell  on  the  left  knee;  for  a  month  afterwards  was  able 
to  walk  alone,  but  with  much  pain  in  the  knee;  she  then  went  into  a  public  in- 
stitution where  she  remained  six  months  without  benefit;  nine  montl^s  from  re- 
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eeipt  of  injurj  walked  on  cmtches,  had  only  ali^t  swellings  of  the  knee,  which 
was  stiff  and  painful  on  attempts  to  more  the  joint;  she  became  otherwise  stout 
and  healthy* 

Some  of  the  patients  were  at  times  seized  with  sudden  and  apparently  alarm- 
ing symptoms^  as  repeated  hemorrhage,  most  violent  conrulsive  fits;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  had  perfect  paralysis  of  both  sensation  and  motion;  another  lay 
motionless  and  speechless  for  three  days.  The  patients  often  attributed  the 
cauae  of  their  lameness  to  some  accident,  as  a  fall,  loiock  or  sprain,  about  the 
time  the  lameness  was  first  noticed;  frequently,  however,  the  lameness  occurs 
without  any  external  injury  to  the  parts  affected. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  these  cases  was  acupuncture  of  the  affected  limbs; 
the  application  or  moxas;  cupping,  purgatives,  carbonate  and  tartrate  of  iron, 
cold  shower  bath,  douches,  motion  of  the  affected  limb,  &c. 

Seven  of  the  foregoing  patients  were  entirely  cured  and  in  the  remaining  three 
the  use  of  their  limbs  was  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  them  to  move  about  with 
only  a  aUghi  depee  of  lameness. 

The  next  article  is  a  Rmort  cf  a  ease  rf  Secondary  Measles^  with  obaervaiioiu 
by  Joseph  Moork,  M.  D.  We  find  nothing  in  this  case  or  in  the  remarks  ap- 
pended to  it  of  a  very  interesting  character;  the  patient,  a  female  infant  twenty- 
two  months  old,  was  attacked  by  measles  about  the  94th  of  May  1836,  and  by 
the  10th  of  June  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared;  other  children  of  the 
family,  six  in  number,  were  attacked  with  the  disease  in  succession,  and  on  the 
31  St  of  July,  the  first  patient  had  a  second  attack  of  measles  which  ran  through 
all  its  stages  by  the  9th  of  August.  Although  many  medical  writers  of  great 
eminence  and  experience  deny  the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  measles  in  the  same 
individual,  yet  others  of  equal  eminence  declare  it  to  be  a  circumstance  of  no  un- 
common occurrence,  which  accords  with  our  own  experience.  We  have  repeatedly 
seen  a  second  attack  of  measles  in  the  same  person,  although  in  no  instance  at 
so  short  an  interval  as  in  the  case  detailed  in  the  paper  before  us. 

The  tenth  paper  is  on  the  removal  of  the  elavicky  unth  a  tumour  sihuded  in  that 
bone.  By  Benjamin  Travers,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  The  patient,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  fell  whilst  at  play  out  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  complained  at  the  moment  of  having  hurt  his  shoulder;  ten 
days  afterwards  the  maid,  in  washing  him,  discovered  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a 
hedge  nut;  a  surgeon  called  in  at  the  time  considered  this  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
flammation and  effusion  under  the  periosteum  and  ordered  leeches  and  cold  lotions 
and  afterwards  applied  a  stellate  oandage.  Two  months  after  the  discovery  of 
the  tumour  Mr.  T.  saw  the  patient;  it  was  then  oval  shaped,  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  firm  but  elastic,  and  painful  only  when  compressed.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  arm  were  cjuite  unimpeded.  It  gave  him  the  idea  of  a  cyst  enclo- 
sing the  broken  and  united  portions  of  the  bone.  The  tumour  increased  slowly, 
retaining  the  character  of  a  dense  walled  cyst— local  applications  were  of  no 
avail.  After  some  months  the  skin  became  slightly  coloured  from  distension, 
and  on  pressure  was  more  painful.  Mr.  T.  introduced  a  ftooved  needle  at  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  tumour,  and  moved  the  point  of  it  in  a  small  cavity, 
an  inch  or  more  in  depth  from  Uie  surface;  a  few  urops  of  grumous  blood  were 
discharged.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  principal  changes  were  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  somewhat  undulating  outline  of^the  surface,  and  the  more  extended 
and  fixed  base  of  the  tumour,  '*  which  could  not  be  traced  beyond  an  oblique  line 
of  discontinuity  of  the  clavicle,  distinctly  perceived  on  the  sternal  side;  at  the 
scapular  end  the  bone  was  absorbed  in  the  tumour.'*  In  May  1837,  the  base  of 
the  tumour  from  its  scapular  extremity  occupied  three-fourths  of  the  bone;  about 
two-thirds  of  its  circumference  was  supra  clavicular,  so  that,  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  it  was  seen  hj  a  person  standing  behind  the  patient  **  over  the 
fall  of  the  trapezius."  The  skin  had  a  purple  hue  from  congestion  of  the  super- 
ficial veins;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  pressure  on  the  blood-vessels  or  nerves  of 
the  arm.  In  consultation  with  8ir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove  the  clavicle  and  tumour  connected  with  it,  and  assisted  by  the 
last  gentlemen  Mr.  T.  performed  the  operation  on  the  6th  of  June  1837. 

**  The  little  patient  being  recumbent,  with  his  shoulders  raised  and  head 
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slightly  averted,  a  cnicial  incision  was  made  through  the  inte^fuments  and  plsp 
iTsma  myoides,  one  limb  of  which  was  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  clavicle,  andT 
the  other  at  right  angles;  and  the  flaps  aod  fascial  coverings  successively  dis- 
sected down  to  the  external  basis  of  the  tumonr.  llie  pectoralis  and  deltoid 
muscles  were  then  carefully  detached  from  their  clavicular  origin,  avoiding  the 
cephalic  vein,  and  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  and  cleido-mastoid  muscles  were  di* 
vided  on  a  director;  one  considerable  vessel,  in  the  situation  of  the  transversalis 
humeri,  required  a  prompt  liffature.  The  circumference  of  the  tumour  was  now 
well  defined,  though  it  was  found  to  be  firmly  imbedded,  and  adherent  in  its 
posterior  aspect.  Disarticulation  of  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  bone  was 
next  efiectea  without  difficulty,  and  the  mobility  thus  communicated  to  the  mass 
facilitated  the  completion  of  the  operation.  A  director  was  now  worked  be- 
neath the  bone,  as  near  to  the  sternal  articulation  as  was  practicable,  and  with  a 
pair  of  strong  bone  nippers  thus  introduced,  it  was  completely  and  clearly  di- 
vided. The  8ub«clavius  muscle  and  a  part  of  the  rhomboid  ligament  were  now 
detached  from  the  tumour,  and  the  mass  being  well  raised  by  an  assistant,  while 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  kept  wide  apart  by  metallic  retractors,  the  cervical 
prolongations  of  the  tumour  were  separated  from  their  remaining  connections  by 
a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel,  without  injury  to  the  subclavian  vessels." 

In  little  more  than  a  month  the  wound  was  entirely  healed.  The  patient  has 
remained  since  in  perfect  health,  and  it  is  worthv  of  observation,  Mr.  T.  remarks, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  falling  forward  of  the  shoulder,  nor  any 
restriction  of  the  motions  of  the  arm;  he  elevates  it  perpendicularly  over  his 
head,  extends  it  horizontally,  carries  and  rotates  it  behind  the  trunk,  and  per* 
forms  the  same  extent  and  variety  of  circumduction,  and  with  eaual  promptitude 
and  power  as  the  parallel  movements  of  the  other  arm.  Inoeed  one  of  bis 
amusements  is  rowinf  a  boat  on  the  Thames.  The  production  of  bone  of  a  cy- 
lindrical figure  from  uie  truncated  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  extends  at 
least  two  inches,  and  terminates  beneath  tlie  centre  of  the  cicatrix  in  a  firm 
ligamentous  band  adherent  to  the  skin. 

**  The  tumour  presented  on  its  anterior  aspect  a  regular  curvilineal  surface; 
posteriorly  it  was  irregular,  dipping  in  prolongations  between  the  interstices  of 
the  cervical  muscles,  to  which  it  was  firmly  fastened.  A  very  dense  fibrous  ex- 
pansion invested  it  on  all  sides,  and  from  a  puncture  of  the  principal  cyst  in  the 
operation,  the  same  dark  grumous  fluid  exuded  as  followed  that  made  by  the 
needle  three  months  before.  The  section  of  the  tumour  in  its  longest  diameter 
presented  an  arrangement  of  cells  or  chambers,  of  pretty  equal  dimensions,  filled 
with  dark  solid  coagula  of  blood,  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  grating  as  it  passed 
upon  particles  of  osseous  matter.  One  larger  compartment,  deeply  situated,  was 
without  a  clot,  having  been  filled  with  the  dark  nuid  blood  before  mentioned. 
The  investing  membrane  was  evidently  the  condensed  periosteum,  the  cells  were 
irregularly  expanded  cancelli,  and  the  calcareous  particles  were  the  debris  of  the 
bony  plates  and  walls." 

Article  the  eleventh  is  a  ease  rf  univenai  purulent  deposition  into  the  Joinit 
uiih  separation  of  the  epiphyses ;  oeeurring  as  a  sequel  to  small  pox.  By  Henht 
Anckll,  Esq.  The  patient,  a  female  child  eleven  months  old,  was  attacked 
with  small  pox  and  about  three  days  afler  the  separation  of  the  crusts,  she 
evinced  violent  pain  on  the  slightest  motion,  and  swellings  were  observed  over 
the  clavicle  and  upon  the  joints  of  tlie  elbows,  wrists  and  knees.  Three  days 
subsequently  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  A.  She  was  then  emaciated  and  deadly  pale; 
presenting  large,  pale,  cold,  more  or  less  circumscribed  fluctuating  swelling, 
streaked  with  lilue  veins,  around  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  knee  joints,  on  the  in- 
side of  the  left  ancle,  and  over  the  scapular  articulation  of  the  right  clavicle. 

**  The  swelling  on  one  wrist  was  larger  than  an  ordinary  sized  hen's  egg,  and 
on  pressing  the  finger  towards  its  centre,  it  appeared  to  contain  a  hard  foreign 
body  with  an  abrupt  edge.  Very  distinct  crepitation  was  observable  in  various 
situations  in  all  the  affected  joints.  The  knees  presented  to  the  band  a  sensa- 
tion exactly  as  if  the  bones  had  been  crushed  under  some  considerable  weight. 
A  distinct  grinding  of  two  surfaces  of  bone  could  bo  produced  about  an  inch 
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below  the  head  of  the  left  tibia.  Crepitation  wae  also  felt  at  the  articulation  of 
the  ribs  with  the  Tertebrsp.  The  deposition  into  the  Joints  continued  to  increase 
for  ten  days;  the  smaller  joints  of  the  carpns,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges  be- 
came involyed  in  the  disease,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  appeared  to  separate 
more  and  more  from  each  other.  An  abrupt  edge  of  bone  was  perceptible 
through  the  skin,  one-third  the  distance  from  the  condyles  towards  the  head  of 
the  right  os  humeri.  Strabismus  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  supervened,  and 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  the  child  died. 

**  On  dissecting  the  left  knee,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  was  found  under 
the  cutis,  and  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  were  pale,  small  and  flabby;  on 
opening  the  capsular  ligament,  the  parts  within  were  found  to  be  surrounded  by 
tiiin  pus  to  the  amount  of  about  three  ounces,  the  purulent  fluid  extending  a  third 
the  lenfirth  of  the  femur  upwards  and  a  considerable  distance  down  the  tibia;  the 
body  of  the  femur  was  separated  from  its  epiphysis;  the  osseous  portion  of  the 
epiphysis  was  quite  separated  from  the  cartilaginous  portion,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  latter  presented  a  dall  and  sliffhtly  granulated  appearance* 
as  if  worm  eaten;  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  were  undistinguisha- 
ble.  The  head  of  the  tibia  presented  similar  phenomena,  being  distinctly  sepa* 
rated  from  the  bod^r  of  the  bone  by  a  stratum  of  pus.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  morbid  Tascularity  either  in  the  bones  or  in  the  capsular  ligament.  On  open* 
ing  the  calTarium,  about  six  ounces  of  limpid  fluid  escaped  from  between  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  a  small  quantity  was  found  within  the  ventricles. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  free  from  morbid  vascularity.  The  remain- 
ing viscera  and  joints  were  not  examined,  in  consequence  of  strong  objections 
urged  by  the  mother." 

The  next  article  is  a  report  of  twenty  ecuet  cf  maUgnant  Cholera  thai  occurred 
in  tke  Settmer^s  hospital  Mp,  Dreadnought,  {off  GreenwiehA  between  the  eighth 
and  twentyeighth  of  October^  1837.  By  Gkorgb  Bunn,  M.  D.  and  Gborob 
Bosh,  Esq.  The  only  part  of  this  report  we  shall  have  space  to  notice  is  the 
account  of  the  post  mortem  appearance  in  eleven  cases.  Tne  only  circumstances 
in  the  external  condition  of  the  bodies  were  rigidity  and  a  violet  colour  of  the 
back— the  rigidity  being  generally  greater,  and  the  intensity  of  the  violet  colour 
less,  as  the  bodies  were  examined  nearer  the  epoch  of  death.  In  the  cases  most 
rapidly  fatal,  or  during  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach and  small  intestines  were  viscid  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  The  viscidity 
became  lees  remarkable  or  disappeared  and  the  peritoneum  had  its  ordinary  gpray 
tint  in  cases  that  proved  fieital  after  decided  reaction.  The  large  intestines  were 
my  externally  in  every  case;  mucoue  membrane  of  (esophagus  vascular  in  its 
tower  portion  in  one  case,  in  all  the  others  pale  and  healthy;  studded  with  en- 
larged flat  mucous  follicles  in  its  lower  third  in  one  case;  presenting  a  slight  en- 
largement of  l^e  follicles  in  its  upper  part  in  one  case.  The  stomach  ^nerally 
larae;  its  mncotie  membrane  pale  in  three  cases;  in  the  others  presenting  more 
er  less  redness,  evidently  caused  by  the  injectiMi  of  veiy  minute  vessels  in  its 
free  surface,  in  either  the  splenic  or  pyloric  extremities  or  both.  Its  consis- 
tency presented  no  remarkable  change  excepting  in  four  cases,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  softened  in  tbe  splenic  extremity.  In  most  cases  it  was 
more  or  less  mammellated  generally  or  only  at  the  pyloric  extremity.  In  two 
cases  when  the  coats  of  tbe  stomach  were  drawn  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
using  some  pressure,  a  milky  fluid  exuded,  and  the  mammellated  appearance 
destroyed;  the  mucous  membrane  afterwards  appearing  smooth  and  oi  normal 
tlridtness  and  consistence.  In  one  case  the  mammellated  appearance  could  not 
be  destroyed  nor  any  fluid  expressed;  the  mucous  membrane  being  coated  with 
very  viscid  firmly  adherent  mucous;  this  latter  was  not  the  case  fn  two  of  the 
stomachs.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  similar  to  those  evacuated  darinff 
life;  in  one  case  there  were  some  adherent  patches  of  mucus  in  which  calomel 
was  entangled,  in  another  a  few  ounces  of  thick  gray  mucus  were  adherent,  in 
a  third  a  universal  coating  of  viscid,  adherent  mucus,  in  portions  of  which 
calomel  was  entangled.  In  three  cases  condition  of  duodenum  not  noted;  in 
two  its  muGoos  membrane  vascular;  in  two  pale;  in  three  grayisb^  caused  by 
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minute  black  specks  at  the  apices  of  the  Ttlli.  The  only  thing  noted  in  regard  to 
its  texture  was  a  greater  friaoility  in  some  cases.  In  erery  case  solitary  glands 
were  very  conspicuous,  causing  more  or  less  of  a  granular  aspect;  these  were 
more  numerous  near  the  pylorus  and  never  extendi  into  the  jejunum.  In  one 
case  the  villi  of  a  white  colour  were  remarkably  distinct,  and  on  pressure  be- 
tween the  fingers  yielded  a  milky  fluid.  In  two  cases  the  orifice  of  the  biliary 
duct  unusually  prominent;  mucous  membrane  of  small  intestines  in  three  cases 
pale  throughout;  generally  it  was  increased  in  vascularity,  giving  rise,  in  some 
cases  to  patches  here  and  there  of  a  purple  colour,  especially  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum.  Gray  from  minute  olack  specks  in  three  cases;  grayness 
feneral  in  two  cases,  in  which  during  life  the  discharffes  contained  brownish  or 
lack  flocculi,  confined  to  jejunum  and  upper  part  or  ileum  in  one  case.  Mu- 
cous membrane  generally  softened  in  lower  portion  of  ilium,  with  seven  or  eight 
small  ulcerations  in  one  ease;  (the  patient  during  life  was  affected  with  a  typhoid 
affection.)  In  the  other  cases  no  appreciable  c£u)ge  in  the  texture  of  die  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane. 

**  The  glands  of  Peyer  were  remarkably  developed  in  all  the  cases,  and  the 
most  so  generally  in  those  that  proved  fatal  rapidly,  or  during  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse. They  were  of  the  same  colour  as  the  surrounding  membrane,  but  in  two 
cases,  in  which  this  colour  was  red,  the  tint  of  the  patches  was  observed  to  be 
deeper.    When  pale  they  were  in  all  cases  dotted  with  black  points.    The 

S lands  of  Bruuner  were  observed,  in  every  case,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ium,  as  small  elevated  beads,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  membrane.  These 
as  well  as  the  glands  of  Peyer,  were  the  most  developed  in  the  cases  that  proved 
rapidly  fatal,  and  in  all  these  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  sensation  of  roughness  to 
the  finger  passing  over  the  membrane." 

Contents  of  small  intestines  not  tinged  with  bile  in  any  case  that  proved  fatal 
within  thirty-six  hours,  but  more  or  less  so  with  one  exception,  in  all  the  mors 
protracted  cases.  The  tinge  was  confined  to  the  jejunum  in  two  cases,  to  the 
ilium  in  one.  They  were  brownish  in  the  jejunum  in  two  cases;  of  a  plum 
colour,  evidently  from  admixtore  of  blood,  in  the  ilium,  in  one  case.  In  most 
cases  the  mucous  membrane  was  more  or  less  coated  by  a  pasty  substance. 

Mucous  membrane  of  large  intestine,  in  most  cases,  pale  thoughout;  reddened 
from  vascularity  in  three  or  the  protracted  cases  only.  The  redness  confined  to 
the  first  portion  of  intestine  in  two  cases,  general  in  one  case,  but  more  intense 
in  patches,  on  the  surface  of  which  were  streaks  of  effused  blood.  Conspicuous 
follicles  were  observed  in  the  large  intestine  in  all  but  one  case.  The  follicles 
occurred  as  flat,  slightly  elevated  circles,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  with  a  central 
black  speck,  and  in  every  case  diminished  in  number;  and  were  less  conspicuous 
as  we  receded  from  the  ccecum.  In  the  coecum,  one  small  ulcer  in  one  case; 
and,  in  another,  more  in  the  transverse  and  ascending  colon:  none  were  larger 
than  the  surface  of  a  split  pea— most  of  them  much  smaller— with  smooth  edges, 
and  apparently  in  process  of  cicatrization.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  typhoid  affection;  and,  in  the  second,  of  dysentery.  The  ccecum 
and  ascending  colon  generally  distended;  descending  colon,  in  several  cases, 
contracted;  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  in  almost  every  case;  in  some  purplish; 
in  others  pale. 

The  liver  presented  nothing  remarkable.  Gall-bladder  distended  with  black 
bile  in  all  but  one  case,  in  which  it  contained  pus;  and  presented  numerous  ul- 
cerations of  its  mucous  membrane. 

Spleen  of  natural  size,  or  under,  and  firm  in  seven  cases;  of  a  light  red  colour 
in  four  cases;  its  colour  not  noticed  in  three  cases;  unusually  large  in  three 
cases:  soft  and  dark  coloured  in  one;  soft  and  containing  a  purple  creamy  fluid* 
which  could  be  expressed;  having  a  white  spongy  substance  in  another;  and,  in 
a  third,  firm  and  dark  coloured. 

Lungs  healthy,  or  simply  congested,  in  four  of  five  cases  that  proved  fatal 
within  36  hours;  pneumonia  was  present  in  six  cases,  in  which  the  patients 
lived  at  least  45  hours  after  the  attack;  in  two  cases,  fatal  at  the  end  of  96  and 
138  hours  respectively,  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  in  a  state  of  red  faepa- 
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tisation.  In  all  theee  eases  the  pneumonia  was  unsuspected  during^  the  patients* 
lives.    There  was  no  recent  affection  of  the  pleura  in  any  case. 

A  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium  in  two  cases  the  most  rapidly 
fatal.  Muscular  substance  of  the  heart  generally  flabby  and  purplish;  in  two 
protracted  cases  it  presented  ecchymosed  spots  on  its  surface.  Fibrinous  clots 
m  the  left  yentricle  in  two  cases,  and  these  protracted;  in  the  right  ventricle,  in 
seven  cases.  In  one  the  clot  was  firmer,  and  in  another  larger  in  the  right  than 
in  the  left.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  dark  fluid,  or  grumous  blood,  communicating  no  stain  to  the 
lining  membrane. 

Kidneys  in  no  case  presented  anything  unusual  in  size  or  texture.  In  most 
their  cortical  substance  was  purplish  throughout,  or  pale,  with  dark  congested 
vessels  in  most  of  the  cases.  In  all  but  one,  a  white  puriform  fluid  could  be 
expressed  from  the  mammillary  point.  Urinary  bladder  empty  and  contracted 
in  all  who  died  during  the  stage  of  collapse;  in  some  of  the  others  it  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  urine. 

Head  examined  in  six  cases:  in  two,  presented  nothing  remarkable;  in  two, 
vessels  of  dura  mater  and  hemispheres  congested;  cortical  substance  unusually 
dark.  In  one  case,  surface  of  brain  viscid;  m  another,  considerable  serous  effu- 
sion under  the  arachnoid,  and  in  sheath  of  spinal  chord.  In  one  case  no  vascu- 
larity of  dura  mater;  surface  of  brain  exsanguineous;  cortical  substance  not 
darker  than  natural;  on  inferior  surface  of  left  anterior  lobe,  two  slight  depres- 
sions^the  largest  of  the  area  of  a  sixpence — both  coated  by  a  yellow  transparent 
substance,  and  apparently  the  result  of  old  sanguineous  enusions. 

Article  thirteenth.  On  Jlneitrismt  of  the  Hearty  with  cases.  By  John  Thurnabc. 
Of  this  paper,  which  occupies  79  pages,  we  shall  be  unable  to  present  to  our 
readers  an  analysis.  The  leading  remarks  of  the  writer,  and  the  cases,  eleven 
in  number,  by  which  these  are  illustrated,  are  presented  in  so  condensed  a  form 
as  render  it  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  him,  or  convey  to  our  readers  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  important  facts  and, deductions  the  paper  comprises  within 
the  limited  space  to  which  we  are  confined.  The  paper  is  one  of  those  which, 
to  understano  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  read  entire.  We  shall  merely  remark 
that  by  the  term  aneurism^  Mr.  T.  understands  an  abnormal  dilatation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  vascular  system  of  red  bloody  either  dependent  upon  or  necessarily 
connected  with  a  morbid  change  in  the  tissues  forming  the  walls  of  the  dilated 
part;  which  definition  will  exclude  of  course  not  only  all  forms  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  also  all  general 
dilatations  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart;  different  forms  of  which,  either  com- 
bined or  uncombined  with  hypertrophy,  have  since  the  days  of  Baillou  and  Lan- 
cisi  been  generally  known  under  the  name  of  aneurism.  When  dilatation  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  hypertrophy,  Mr.  T.  considers  that  the 
enlargement  must  frequently  be  regarded  as  altogether  physiological;  or  as  a 
change  which  enables  the  heart  to  overcome,  at  sdl  events  for  a  time,  various 
obstacles  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Simple  dilatation  of  the  heart  appears 
to  him  to  be  a  change  in  virtue  of  which  that  orjran  accommodates  itself  to  the 
reception  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid;  and  as  analogous  not 
to  the  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  but  to  that  physiological,  spontaneous, 
and  uniform  enlargement  of  which  they  are  not  nnfrequently  me  seat;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  during  gestation,  in  those  supplying  parts  which 
are  the  seat  of  hypertrophy  or  of  tumours;  and  especially  in  the  anastamosing 
branches  of  arteries,  by.means  of  which  a  collateral  circulation  is  established  after 
the  main  artery  of  an  extremity  has  been  tied,  or  even  when  the  aorta  itself  has, 
from  disease,  been  nearly  obliterated.  When,  Mr.  T.  remarks,  it  shall  have  been 
further  shown  that  almost  every  form  of  aneurism  which  has  been  met  with  in 
the  arteries  is  occasionally  found  in  the  heart  itself,  he  thinks  we  shall  be  fully 
justified  in  concluding  that  simple  dilatation  ouffht  to  be  considered  as  a  lesion 
<Ustinct  from  aneurism,  and  as  having  other  anuogies. 

This  paper  is  certainly  one  of  uncommon  interest— presenting  a  general  view 
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of  the  particulars  connected  with  all  the  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  heart  ap<m 
record. 

The  fourteenth  article  is  Dr.  R.  Lee's  History  of  a  Femak  vjith  four  Mammm 
and  Nipple*^  already  noticed  in  our  Quarterly  Periscope  for  May  last.  (Vol. 
XXII.,  page  173.) 

The  next  article  is  Ruulte  of  PoiUomng  by  Sulphuric  Jdd,  By  Johk  Wilsoit, 
M.D.  The  first  case  detailed  is  that  of  a  woman  who  died  45  weeks  after  having 
swallowed  a  part  of  two-pennies  worth  of  oil  of  yitriol.  The  first  part  of  the  case 
was  read  to  the  college  of  physicians  in  July,  1834;  when  a  cylindrical  tube, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  ejected  by  the  patient  during  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  was  laid  upon  the  table.  At  that  time  the  patient  had  sunrived  the 
injury  six  months;  had  gained  some  fiesh;  and  soon  afterwards  went  out  of  the 
hospital  very  much  recovered^sufifering,  however,  much  at  the  approach  of  and 
during  cold,  wet,  and  windy  weather.  At  intervals  her  expectoration  was  very 
copious.  When  her  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  ^atest,  had  a  pain  extending 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  shoulders— diet,  generally  soft  eggs,  milk, 
strong  beef  tea,  ale,  porter,  &o.  She  was  readmiited  September,  1834,  more 
reduced  than  when  she  lefi;  but,  in  a  short  time,  improved  much  in  looks, 
strength,  and  spirits,  with  some  increase  of  flesh— >8ame  diet  as  above.  She 
derived  the  most  relief  from  peppermint.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No^ 
vember  had  a  shivering  fit,  preceded  by  vomiting,  and  followed  by  continued 
ineffective  retching.  At  times  dyspncea,  with  great  distress  and  constant  pain 
about  the  stomach  and  lower  ribs  of  right  side;  bathed  in  constant  sweats; 
countenance  greatly  altered.  During  the  day  had  exquisite  suffering  over  entire 
surface  of  body.  The  wrists  and  other  large  joints  painful  and  swoflen,  but  not 
red.  For  two  nights  delirious,  recognizing  no  one.  She  died  tranquilly  on  the 
17th,  nothing  having  been  received  into  the  stomach  since  the  14th. 

Examination  18  hours  afler  death.— Body  extremely  emaciated;  lower  two* 
thirds  of  the  (esophagus  thickened  and  narrowed;  internally  very^  vascular,  irre* 
gular  and  softened;  the  upper  third  shining  like  an  old  cicatrix.  In  the  sto- 
mach, opposite  the  spleen,  an  opening  of  the  size  of  a  half  crown  piece,  with 
sof^ned  edges;  great  softening  of  the  mucous  coat;  the  abdomen  contained  a 
quantity  of  dark  coloured  fluid,  but  no  peritoneal  inflammation. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  young  woman,  who,  at  12  o'clock,  P.M.,  of 
January  3,  1836,  took  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which 
remained  in  the  stomach  for  15  minutes;  when  she  vomited  a  black  ropy  fluid. 
On  admission  into  the  hospital  next  morning,  patient  could  speak  only  in  a 
whisper,  and  was  scarcely  ahle  to  open  her  mouth — from  which  exuded  a  ropy 
mucus.  Great  tenderness  from  the  pharynx  to  the  epigastrium;  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible;  extremities  cold;  all  fluids  ejected  as  soon  as  taken;  frequent  vomit- 
ing of  a  fluid  of  the  consistency  of  treacle  and  the  colour  of  carbonate  of  iron; 
disposition  to  dose;  no  convulsions  nor  stool.  Died  at  13  o'clock  the  same 
night. 

Examination  14  hours  after  death.  Lining  membrane  of  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
ttsophagus  of  a  silver  gray  speckled  appearance,  from  some  of  the  carbonised 
matter  adhering  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  rugae;  membrane  of  the  tongue  easily 
pealed  off;  stomach  very  much  distended— containing  only  air;  when  opened. 
Its  mucous  coat  no  where  visible,  from  its  entire  surrace  being  covered  with  a 
pitch-like  substance,  which  did  not  wash  off  with  ease;  when  scraped  off,  mu- 
60U8  coat  apneared  of  a  pink  colour,  much  swollen,  but  entire.  At  the  com- 
mencement or  the  duodenum  was  a  similar  coating;  which  became  less  marked, 
and  nearly  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum,  when  the  mucous 
eoat  gradually  assumed  a  grayish  appearance,  somewhat  like  that  in  the  oeso- 

fiagus,  but  of  a  duller  colour,  all  of^ which  seemed  to  terminate  with  the  ilium, 
le  peritoneal  coat  of  the  small  intestines,  and  particularly  of  the  stomach,  were 
much  inflamed,  but  without  albuminous  deposits. 

Article  sixteenth  is  On$ke  uu  of  Arsenic  in  gome  of  the  t^eetiorm  ff  the  Vlente* 
By  Hbnrv  Hunt,  Esq.  Several  cases  are  detailed  in  which  the  remedial  effects 
of  arsenic  in  affections  of  the  uterus  were  strikingly  evinced.    The  first  case  is 
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that  of  a  female,  40  years  old,  labouring  under  cancer  of  the  utenia  in  a  state  of 
nlceration,  accompanied  with  a  profuse  foetid  discharge,  and  great  suffering. 
The  liquor  arsenicalis  i^as  pre8crH>ed  in  doses  of  four  drops,  gradually  increasing 
to  ten,  three  times  a  day;  in  about  two  weeks  the  well  known  poisonous  effects 
of  the  remedy  presented  themselyes,  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  pain  in  the 
womb  subsided.  The  second  case  is  of  a  female,  42  years  old,  affected  with 
profuse  menstruation;  continuing  eight  or  ten  days  uninterruptedly,  and  return- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  or  even  sooner;  the  menstrual  periods  being  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with  irritable  bowels.  She  took  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis in  doses  of  four  drops  three  times  a  day,  commencing  immediately  after 
being  unwell;  and  continued  to  resort  to  it  for  three  or  Jour  months,  com- 
mencing about  a  week  previous  to  the  menstrual  period;  menstruation  became 
then  regular  and  the  patient  stronger.  The  third  case  is  of  a  female,  34  years 
old,  labouring  under  too  frequent  and  profuse  menstruation  and  leucorrhoea; 
bowels  much  relaxed;  tongue  red  and  shining;  harrassed  by  a  troublesome 
cough,  with  much  expectoration;  greatly  emaciated.  A  pill  containing  the 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid  was  given  her  three  times  a  day;  after 
continuing  its  use  about  three  months,  she  became  regular  in  her  menstruation; 
regained  her  usual  strength  and  flesh,  and  nearly  lost  her  cough.  The  fourth 
case  is  of  a  female,  43  years  of  age,  affected  with  profuse  and  too  frequent 
menstruation;  she  took  arsenious  acid  as  in  the  last  case;  menstruation  was 
rendered  regular.  The  fifth  case  is  that  of  a  female,  17  years  old,  affected  with 
profuse  and  almost  constant  haemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  She  took  the  arsenic 
as  in  the  last  two  cases;  and  continued  it  for  six  weeks;  when  she  was  en- 
tirely cured.  The  sixth  case  is  that  of  a  female,  36  years  old,  labouring  under 
profuse,  lon^  continued,  and  quickly  recurring  uterine  haemorrhage;  took  the 
arsenic  as  above — speedily  cured.  The  seventh  case  is  that  of  a  female,  17 
years  of  age,  affectea  with  too  frequent  and  profuse  menstruation;  took  three 
drops  liquid  arsenicalis,  three  times  a  day;  cured  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

*^  From  the  immediate  and  progressive  improvement,"  remarks  Mr.  H.« 
^*  which  succeeded  the  administration  of  the  arsenic,  the  cessation  of  the  me- 
norrhagia  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  action  of  that  medicine;  and  its  pe- 
culiar power  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  first  three  cases;  for,  in  two,  the 
disorder  had  previously  resisted  every  remedy  that  had  been  given  under  the 
direction  of  very  skilful  physicians;  and  in  the  third,  the  immoderate  discharge 
was  arrested  while  taking  the  arsenic  the  first  time,  but  returned  soon  after  it 
had  been  left  off,  and  was  again  immediately  and  permanently  checked  by 
resuming^  it." 

Mr.  H.  likewise  tried  the  effects  of  the  arsenic  in  a  case  of  pain  and  bearing 
down  about  the  region  of  the  uterus,  increased  in  the  erect  posture;  in  a  case  of 
intense  neuralgia  of  the  face,  recurring  at  the  menstrual  period;  and  in  a  case  of 
protracted  menstruation,  attended  with  erratic  pains  in  the  loins,  head,  chest,  or 
sternum;  and  with  the  most  happy  results. 

**  As  it  is  frequently  desirable,"  Mr.  H.  observes,  **  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  remedy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  as  large  doses  taken  for  a  short  time 
produce  much  distress,  without  the  desired  effect  in  the  uterus,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  most  easily  borne  by  the  stomach  should  be  selected;  and  I  have 
observed  that  when  it  is  given  in  pills,  containing  one-twentieth  of  a  grain, 
it  has  produced  less  inconvenience  than  the  common  preparation  of  the  liquid 
arsenicalis.  I  have,  therefore,  generally  chosen  that  mode  of  giving  it;  and 
my  patients  have  seldom  complained  of  any  unpleasant  feelings  from  it;  al- 
though, in  some  instances,  it  has  been  taken  for  many  months  in  succession." 

The  17th  article  is  a  Case  of  Excision  of  the  entire  Lower  Jawi  with  observations. 
By  John  G.  Perrt. — ^The  patient,  a  female,  according  to  her  own  account,  was 
attacked  in  her  14th  year  with  severe  pain  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  affecting 
all  the  teeth  on  that  side,  and  depriving  her  of  rest  and  the  power  of  mastication. 
The  pain  shortly  afterwards  extended  to  the  other  side  without  swelling  or  red- 
ness. In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  lower  part  of  the  face  increased  in 
size,  the  pain  and  inability  to  masticate  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  swell- 
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ing  advanced.  For  seyenl  years  the  patient  continiied  her  occupation  as  a 
household  servant,  until  a  fresh  accession  of  pain,  attended  with  innammation, 
occurred,  which  she  ascribed  to  cold.  The  enlargement  bf  the  face  was  now  red, 
nainful,  acutely  sensible  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  throbbed  seyerely. 
Matter  at  length  formed,  and  discharged  itself  at  many  apertures,  partially 
relieving  the  patient's  sufferings.  In  this  condition  she  continued  tor  many 
months,  when  in  her  30th  year  she  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  P. 

**  The  case  then  presented  the  appearance  of  necroses  in  the  advanced  stage; 
there  were  several  sinuses  openmg  around  the  chin,  discharoring  tolerably 
healthy  pus;  the  dead  bone  vras  evidently  encased  in  a  deposit  of  recent  forma- 
tion, which,  at  that  time,  there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  to  be  dead  also.** 

No  change  taking  place,  after  a  time  the  condition  of  the  bone  was  explored 
by  enlarging  the  anerture  of  one  of  the  sinuses,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
entire  case  of  new  botie  was  dead,  and  separated  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
periosteum,  which  was  manifestly  diseasea.  The  removal  of  the  bone  was  then 
decided  upon— and  that  no  larger  wound  might  be  inflicted  than  was  absolutely 
necessarjr,  it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  bone  into  three  portions. 

An  incision  was  made  along  the  basis  of  the  jaw  from  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  right  masseter  muscle,  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  left  side, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  facial  arteries,  and  to  include  the  orifices  of  two  of  the 
principal  sinuses.  The  bone  thus  exposed  was  divided,  by  a  saw  and  cutting 
forceps,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  angles  of  the  wound,  and  the  insulated  portion 
bein^  removed,  the  wound  was  slightly  dressed  on  the  next  day;  the  portion 
remaming  on  the  right  side,  which  had  somewhat  descended  from  the  loss  of 
the  support  of  the  central  part,  was  removed  without  difficulty.  Aiier  an  inter- 
val of  three  weeks  the  remaining  segment,  which  adhered  rather  more  firmly, 
was,  by  careful  manipulation,  removed,  without  materially  enlargring  the 
wound.  Little  h»morrnage  followed  these  several  operations-- in  each  great 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth;  and 
the  teeth,  where  practicable,  were  left  in  the  gum,  in  hope  that  when  consolida- 
tion took  place,  tney  might  be  found  useful.  The  wound  healed  without  diffi- 
culty and  the  patient  was  discharged  in  a  few  weeks  to  follow  her  employment. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  months  she  was  able  to  masticate  solid  food,  by  rub- 
bing it  with  her  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth;  but  as  there  was  no  reproduction 
of  bone,  the  lower  teeth  were  almost  useless,  although  firmly  retained  in  their 
situation  by  some  solid  structure  of  new  production— the  contraction  resulting 
from  the  healing  of  the  wound,  reducing  the  arch  formed  by  the  lower  teeth  so 
much  in  extent,  that  it  no  longer  corresponded  with  that  of  the  upper. 

The  face  is  less  deformed  than  might  nave  been  anticipated;  and  the  deformity 
seems  to  be  diminished  by  the  depression  of  the  chin,  attributable,  perhaps,  to 
continual  action  of  the  mylo-hyoideus,  genio-hyoideus,  and  other  muscles  of  the 
larynx. 

Article  18th— On  increased  ihieknesi  (f  the  Parietes  of  one  cf  the  Ventrieki  of 
the  hearti  with  diminution  of  its  tavity.  By  6ko.  Budd,  M.  B.  F.  R.  S.,  &c.-— 
The  object  of  this  paper  is,  by  the  relation  of  some  cases  of  concentric  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  that  fell  under  Mr.  B.*s  notice,  and  by  a  review  of  those  recoraed 
by  others,  to  ascertain  whether  it  must  be  considered  a  disease,  or  whether  we 
must  conclude  with  Craveilhier,  that  it  is  merely  a  passing  condition  of  the 
ventricle.  Eight  cases  are  related  from  the  writer*s  own  observations,  in  which 
the  appearances  of  concentric  hypertrophy  existed  without  complication  of  any 
considerable  disease  of  the  valves;  in  one  only  was  any  irregularity  of  the  puls^ 
noticed;  in  none  was  there  dropsy;  and  in  only  one  was  there  any  dilatation  of 
the  right  cavities.  From  which  he  infers  that  the  affection  of  the  heart,  in  these 
cases,  offered  no  considerable  obstacle  to  the  circulation  throughout;  there  being 
gnenerally  intermittence  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  almost  invariably  dilste- 
tion  of  the  right  cavities  and  dropsy,  whenever  such  obstacle  does  exist.  ^^ 
must  conclude,  therefore,  he  thinks,  that  in  these  cases,  there  was  not  ^t^^J  ^ 
contraction  of  the  cavity  during  life;  but  to  use  the  terms  of  Cruvielhier,  that 
they  were  hearts,  more  or  less  hypertrophied,  which  dea&  surprised  in  a  state  of 
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eontraction;  and  this  eonelusion,  he  remarks,  becomes  imperatiye,  when  we  con* 
sider  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  ventricle  became  relaxed  to  its  ordinary  capacity 
after  the  heart  had  been  a  few  days  in  maceration;  and  that,  in  the  second,  the 
same  effect  was  prodnced  by  the  u>rcible  introd  action  of  the  fingers. 

From  all  the  facts  adduced  in  the  present  paper,  Mr.  B.  draws  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

*^  I.  That  there  was  no  permanent  diminution  of  the  cavity  during  life,  in  the 
cases  recorded  of  concentric  hypertrophy  of  one  of  the  ventricles,  unconnected 
with  valvular  disease,  may  be  mferrea  from  the  following  circumstances: 

*'  1.  That  similar  appearances  have  been  observed  by  M.  Cruvielhier  in  the 
hearts  of  persons  who  oied  by  the  guillotine;  and  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  others,  in 
subjects  whose  death  had  been  caused  by  cholera. 

^''3.  That  in  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  were  slight,  and  no 
other  than  those  which  indicate  simple  hypertrophy;  and  that  there  was  no 
intermittence  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  no  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities,  or 
dropsy— symptoms  of  obstacle  to  the  circulation  through  the  heart,  which  must 
have  occurred  had  the  cavity  during  life  been  so  small  as  it  appeared  to  be. 

**  3.  That,  in  two  of  the  cases,  the  cavity  was  restored  by  mechanical  means 
to  its  normal  size;  and  that  in  none  was  there  any  obstacle  behind  it,  by  which 
its  permanent  diminution  could  be  explained. 

**  4.  That  the  supposition  of  increased  strength  of  the  parietes,  with  diminu- 
tion of  the  cavity,  and  that,  too,  relatively  to  the  area  of  its  discharging  orifice, 
is  opposed  by  the  mechanical  considerations  by  which  we  account  for  the  almost 
constant  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  in  cases  of  dilatation. 

*^  II  •  In  the  six  cases  complicated  by  extensive  valvular  disease,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  cavity  cannot  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  obstacle  behind 
it;  and,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  existence  of  an  obstacle  before  it,  rendeis  it 
highly  probable  that  this  dimination  was  merely  a  passing  condition  of  the  vei>- 
tricle:  and  as  the  appearances  of  concentric  hypertrophy  were  not  more  marked 
in  these  cases  than  in  those  of  the  former  category,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  ol^ 
stacle  to  the  circulation,  observed  in  these  cases,  were  such  as  would  result 
from  the  diseased  valves,  alone,  we  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  concentric 
hypertrophy  in  the  category  we  are  now  considering. 

*'  III.  Concentric  hypertrophy  of  a  ventricle,  in  a  high  decree,  with  obstmc» 
tion  at  its  discharging  orifice,  and  an  extraordinary^  passage  for  the  blood,  occa- 
sionally exists  as  a  congenital  malformation,  and,  m  most  cases,  the  right  is  the 
ventricle  so  affected. 

**  IV.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  to  whatever  extent  it  exists,  when  it  is 
exempt  from  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  and  from  disease  of  the  valves,  does  not 
produce  any  of  the  symptoms  of  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  through  the 
heart." 

The  next  article  is  the  UUtory  (^  a  ease  ofPopHleal  Jlneurismf  with  observaHont, 
By  Samuel  HiDwsN. 

This  was  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  of  a  very  peculiar  character  occurring 
in  a  male  twenty-thiee  years  of  age.  The  ligature  applied  at  the  usual  {dace 
upon  the  femoral  artery,  appear^  to  have  very  little  effect  in  arresting  the 
course  of  the  blood  into  the  sac;  about  twelve  days  subseauent  to  the  operation 
considerable  hsmbrrhage  oecurred  at  the  spot  where  the  ligature  was  applied. 
A  ligature  was  now  applied  upon  the  femoral  artery  immediately  below  Pott- 
part's  ligament.  Two  aays  afterwards  the  hssmorrhage  from  the  spot  at  whidi 
the  first  ligature  was  applied  recuned  to  a  considerable  extent;  after  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  the  limb  was  amputated. 
Nineteen  days  subsequently  hamorrfaage  occurred  at  the  wound  in  the  ffroin.  On 
the  twentieth  day  at  six  P.  M.  a  veij  large  and  alarming  bleeding  sudaenly  burst 
forth,  which  produced  a  frightful  efl^t,  and  placed  the  poor  fellow  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  he  had  ever  apparently  been  before.  At  his  reauest  the  external 
iliac  artery  was  tied;  brandy  naving  been  first  given  in  small  out  frequently  re- 
peated doses.  The  pulsation  at  the  groin  imm^iately  ceased,  but  the  state  of 
collapsed  and  diimnished  vitality  placed  his  life  in  the  utmost  danger.  He  ral- 
lied, however,  and  at  ten  o'clock  was  comfortable*  the  stomach  having  retained 
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eome  tea.  Countenance  more  cbeerfnl;  pulse  sharp  and  small,  one  hnndred  and 
thirty;  surface  warm;  all  stimuli  were  now  interdicted.  Next  day,  patient's 
appearance  much  improved;  respiration  regular  and  steady;  pulse  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  soft  and  compressible.  The  abdominal  parietes,  the  preyious  night 
80  sunk  that  the  ilia  stood  up  as  in  cases  of  death  after  protracted  sickness  and 
excessive  emaciation,  had  recovered  their  tone  and  natural  rotundity.  The  case 
went  on  with  perfect  satisfaction  until  the  26th  day  after  operation  when,  at  noon, 
hemorrhage  again  occurred  at  the  wound  in  the  groin,  and  many  ounces  of  blood 
were  lost.  It  flowed  at  first  gently  from  the  part,  afterwards  in  a  larger  stream,  but 
not  in  a  jet.  Pressure  with  the  hand  restrained  it.  Graduated  compresses  of 
lint  were  carefully  applied,  and  a  truss  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  paa  to  make 
firm  pressure  directly  upon  them.  On  the  2dth  day  the  truss  was  removed;  the 
wound  had  a  very  healtny  appearance;  the  discharge  was  small  in  quantity,  and 
of  a  good  character;  truss  reapplied;  pulsation  of  the  external  pubic  artery  observa- 
ble; pulse  one  hundred.  From  this  time  the  case  went  on  quite  favourably. 
The  wound  became  perfectly  healthy,  and  contracted  considerably  :  dischane 
moderate  in  quantity  and  quite  healthy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  its  appTt- 
cation  the  ligature  came  away  from  the  external  iliac.  The  wound  rapidly  and 
securely  cicatrised  and  on  the  one  hundred  and  firet  day  after  the  femoral  artery 
was  tied  the  patient  was  very  much  improved  in  health  and  appearance,  and 
recovering  his  strength  and  flesh  fast. 

Article  twenty,  (Sue  of  Hydatid  cf  the  lAver^  waeuaKftiUy  tapped.  By  Wil« 
LIA.M  Travxrs  Cox,  M.  D.  This  is  a  very  interesting  case,  in  which  the  patient, 
labouring  under  symptoms  of  hepatic  disease  with  enormous  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  was  tapped  and  twenty-one  pints  of  fluid,  of  the  colour  and  consisten- 
cy of  common  bile  were  drawn  off.  Subsequently  he  was  put  upon  the  use  of 
iodine  internally,  and  externally  over  the  rec^ion  of  the  liver.  Tne  patient  took 
iodine  with  nitrate  of  potass  and  a  diuretic  drink;  at  the  same  time  ne  took  oe* 
casionally  small  doses  of  elaterium,  and  had  the  strength  supported  by  a  mode* 
rately  nutritious  but  unstimulating  diet. 

^'  Under  this  treatment  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  which, 
from  being  high-coloured  and  depositing  a  copious  sediment,  became  pale,  dear, 
and  not  turbid,  as  formerly,  on  the  application  of  heat.  From  the  time  whra  the 
operation  was  performed,  there  was  no  fresh  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  abdo- 
men; the  liver  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  was  very  sensibly  decreased  in  sixe, 
the  stools  were  tinged  with  bile,  the  kidneys  acted  regularly,  there  was  no  pain 
or  tenderness,  and  tiie  man's  health,  strength,  and  appetite  becoming  nearly  as 
good  as  formerly,  he  returned  to  his  employment  as  a  coal  heaver." 

Upwards  of  four  yeara  subsequently  he  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs.    Upon 
dissection  the  lungs  were  found  loaded  with  frothy  sanguinolent  fluid  through- 
out, excepting  towards  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  whicn  was  firm  and  unorepi- 
tatinjgr.    The  upper  lobes  of  both  lungs,  but  especially  the  left,  contained  tuber- 
cles in  different  degrees  of  maturity,  but  none  were  larger  than  a  pea;  the  whole  of 
the  base  of  the  right  lung  adherent  to  the  diaphragm;  towards  the  posterior  edge 
this  adhesion  was  quite  figamentous.    On  dividing  this  part  of  the  lung,  a  small 
cavity  was  seen  lined  with  firm,  almost  cartilaginous  membrane,  and  containing 
clots  of  dark  grumous  blood,  puriform  matter,  and  pieces  of  coagulated  fibrine. 
The  cavity,  almost  the  diameter  of  two  fingere,  was  continuous  with  a  dilated 
bronchial  tube,  whose  lining  membrane  was  thickened  and  here  and  there  ulcer- 
ated; one  or  two  vessels  opened  into  the  cavity.    The  surrounding  lung  was 
condensed,  and  of  a  grayish  yellow  colour,  but  not  presenting  tubercles.    The 
first  object  seen  on  opening  the  abdomen  was  a  large  distended  cyst  with  a 
smooth  surface,  occupying,  as  at  firat  appeared,  the  position  of  the  gall  bladder. 
When  the  liver  was  completely  exposed,  and  the  cyst  brought  well  into  view, 
it  was  found  attached  by  a  small  portion  of  its  surrace  to  the  right  of  the  gall 
bladder,  in  front  of  the  transverae  fissure.    The  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged 
and  throughout  in  a  state  of  veinous  congestion.    The  cyst  was  attached  by  al- 
most a  fifin  of  its  surface  to  the  substance  of  the  liver.     It  had  no  other  connec- 
tion than  through  filiform  products  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  liver.    This  spread 
out  into  a  fibrous  investment,  which  covered  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  cyst 
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When  lemoved  the  cyat  was  of  an  oyal  shape,  about  four  times  the  size  of  the 
gall  bladder,  contracted  in  its  centre,  where  was  a  piece  of  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture. It  was  fully  distended,  elastic,  and  semi-transparent  towards  its  surface, 
when  held  before  the  light*  The  cyst  being  freely  opened,  a  firm  transparent 
yellow  gelatinous  mass  was  squeezed  out,  presenting  exactly  the  shape  and 
smooth  surface  of  the  cyst.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  concentrated  layers, 
which  could  easily  be  unrolled  from  each  other,  about  two  lines  in  thickness; 
the  outermost  were  most  transparent  and  least  coloured.  Towards  the  centre, 
they  became  more  opaque,  yellow,  less  firm  and  distinguishable;  within  all  was 
a  quantity  of  concrete  bile.  The  outer  layers  were  firm  and  not  easily  torn;  heat' 
lendeied  them  more  firm  and  opaque;  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  they  became 
softer  and  more  transparent,  and  again  firm  and  opaaue  upon  the  addition  of  war 
ter.  Between  the  layers,  were  here  and  there  small  pieces  of  a  substance  of  a 
waxy  feel  and  consistency,  and  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  The  inner  surfieu^e 
of  the  cyst  was  smooth  and  serous,  but  abraded  in  places  by  the  deposit  of  a  con- 
crete bilious  matter,  which  was  not  removed  by  maceration  in  water  and  spirits. 

The  31st  article  is  On  Black  Expectoraiion^  and  the  Dapoiition  of  Black  matter 
in  the  LangB^  particularly  a»  occurring  in  Coal  Miners  ana  Moulders  in  Iron  works. 
By  William  Thompson,  M.  D.— In  a  previous  communication,  noticed  in  our. 
number  for  November,  1837,  (Vol.  XXl.  p.  193,)  Dr.  T.  relates  a  number  of 
instances  of  black  discolouration  of  the  sputa,  observed  during  Ufa,  and  of  black 
infiltration  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  ascertained  after  death,  in  persons 
who,  from  their  occupation,  were  particularly  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  car- 
bonaceoQS  powders  or  gases;  in  the  present  communication  he  presents  a  sum« 
mary  of  the  observations  and  opinions  respecting  black  sputa  and  black  deposi- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  organs,  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  authors,  previously 
to  the  time  when  the  class  of  cases,  previously  noticed,  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion;, showing  that  the  black  deposition  may  occur  in  the  pulmonary  organs, 
independently  of  the  habitual  inspiration  of  an  atmosphere,  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  loadM  with  carbonaceous  matters.  In  the  close  of  the 
communication  a  few  cases  are  related,  illustratinpr  the  occurrence  of  black  ex- 
pectoration, or  of  black  deposition  in  the  lunffs  in  individuals  whose  occupations 
did  not  appear  to  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  an  accumulation  of  carbonace- 
ous matter  in  the  respiratory  organs;  ana  in  whom,  at  the  same  time,  there  existed 
so  traces  of  a  melanotic  diathesis.  Communications  are  also  presented  from 
gentlemen  of  great  sagacity,  and  much  experience  in  the  diseases  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  coal  mines,  who  have  never  observed,  in  that  class  of  persons, 
appearances,  such  as  were  described  in  Dr.  T.'s  first  communication. 

Article  22d  is  an  dccount  cf  a  Com  of  enormous  Ventral  Aneurisniy  with  the  post 
mortem  appearanees*  By  Sir  David  I.  H.  Dickson,  M.  D. — This  we  shall 
notice  elsewhere.  (See  the  department  of  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Summary  of  this  Number.) 

The  33d  article  is  On  thejproportions  of  animal  and  earthy  matter  in  the  different 
hones  of  the  human  body.  By  G.  0.  Rkes,  M.  D.,  &c.  The  general  results  of 
Dr.  Rees*s  analyses  are  thus  stated  : 

*^  1st.  The  long  bones  of  the  extremities  contain  more  earthy  matter  than 
those  of  the  trunk. 

"  Sd.  The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  contain  somewhat  more  earthy  matter 
than  the  oorresponding  hones  of  the  lower  extremity;  thus  the  humerus  more 
than  the  femur,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  more  than  the  tibia  and  fibula;- this 
difference  is,  however,  small,  being  about  one  half  per  cent. 

**  3d.  The  humerus  contains  more  earthy  matter  than  the  radius  and  ulna; 
and  the  femur  more  than  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

*^4th.  The  tibia  and  fibula  contain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  propor- 
tions of  animal  and  earthy  matter,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  may  also  be  consi« 
dered  alike  in  constitution. 

**  5th.  The  vertebra,  rib,  and  clavicle  are  nearly  identical  as  regards  the  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter;  the  ilium  containing  somewhat  more,  the  sacrum  and 
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sternum  somewhat  less;  the  stemiim  containingr  more  earthy  matter  than  the 
scapala. 

'*  6th.  The  bones  of  the  head  contain  considerably  more  eartny  matter  than 
the  bones  of  the  trunk,  as  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Dayy;  bat  the  humerus  and  other 
long  bones  are  very  nearly  as  rich  in  earth. 

"  7th.  The  metatarsal  bones  may  probably  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  trunk 
in  proportional  constitution.** 

*'  It  appears  that  the  bones  of  the  trunk  in  the  foetal  skeleton  are  as  rich  in  the 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  as  those  of  the  adult ;  at  least  the  difference  is  too 
small  to  be  material.  The  deficiency  of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones  of  the  foetal 
extremities  is  simply  explicable  on  the  fact  that  such  an  excess  of  earths  as 
appears  necessary  to  yery  flpreat  stre^ngth  of  bone  is  not  needed  at  birth,  and, 
therefore,  only  appears  in  after  life." 

The  24th  and  last  article  is  On  a  sueeeuful  plan  of  arretting  the  dettrwtian  of 
the  transpartnt  cornea  from  acute  purulent  inflammati&n  of  thi  eonjunetiva.  By 
Frederick  Ttriikll.  This  paper  will  be  found  noticed  in  our  quarterly  Sum- 
mary,  under  the  head  of  Ophthalmology.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XVIII.  Qrundrin  der  Speeiellen  Semioiik  naeh  den  quellen  bearbeittet.  Von 
Dr.  Hbikrich  Emil  Suckow.  Kreisphysikus  in  Jauer.  Jena,  1838,  4to. 
pn.  296. 

Outlines  rf  Special  Semiology.  By  H.  E.  Suckow,  M.  D.  District  Physician 
in  Jauer. 

The  plan  of  these  outlines  is  in  our  judgment  radically  defectiye.  The  work 
unquestionably  comprises  much  interesting  matter,  but  presented  in  a  form 
which  renders  it  of  little  practical  yalue.  The  object  the  author  had  in  yiew  in 
preparing  it  was  a  very  excellent  one— to  supply  the  student  with  a  correct 
manual  of  symptomatology — he  has  neyertheless  altogether  failed,  we  appre- 
hend, in  carrying  that  object  into  effect. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  of  disease  is  essential  to  the 
physician,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  situation, 
character  and  extent  of  the  latter.  The  great  object  indeed  of  all  pathological 
investigations- is  to  enable  him  to  refer  the  various  morbid  phenomena  present 
in  any  given  case,  to  the  particular  lesions  by  which  they  are  respect ively  pro- 
duced—hence semiology  cannot,  with  propriety  or  advantage,  be  separatedf  from 
pathology.  To  arrive  at  any  useful  practical  results  the  different  lesions  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  together  with  the  peculiar  morbid  phenomena  to 
which  they  give  rise,  must  be  studied  in  connection.  To  consider  each  symp- 
tom of  disease  separately,  without  any  reference  to  other  symptoms  to  which  it 
is  either  directly  or  indirectly  related,  or  with  which  it  is  most  usually  associated, 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  student.  For,  all 
important  as  is  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
inaividual  sjrmptoms,  it  is  nevertheless  mainly  from  the  manner  in  which  par- 
ticular morbid  phenomena  concur  and  succeed  to  each  other  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  can  be  drawn. 

The  indications  to  be  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  intestinal  dischargfes, 
are,  in  many  cases  of  disease,  invaluable;  but  from  loose  general  statements  Tike 
the  following,  which  we  extract  from  the  147th  section  ofthe  Outlines  before  us, 
and  present  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  character  of  the  work  generally, 
scarcely  any  valuable  practical  inferences  can  be  derived. 

**  The  character  of  tne  alvine  discharges  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  food 
taken,  and  the  condition  of  the  stomachic,  intestinal,  hepatic  and  pancreatic 
secretions,  and  differa  in  different  individuals  and  at  the  several  periods  of  life. 

^*  Copious  distharges  from  the  bowels  are  indications  of  a  vegetable  diet;  of 
excess  in  eating;  of  long  continued  retention  of  the  feces;  of  a  profuse  secretion  in 
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the  intestines,  caused  by  catarrh  or  iDflammation,  or  of  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  in  cholera,  typhus  fever  and  phthisis. 

''  ColUqwUive  diarrhcea  (very  profuse  discharges  with  general  debility)  indi- 
cates ulceration  of  the  bowels,  the  latter  stage  of  phthisis,  dothinenteritis,  atony 
of  the  intestinal  canal. 

**'  Scanty  discharges  from  the  bowels  indicate  a  restricted  diet  or  one  princi- 
pally of  nesh,  a  sedentary  life,  stricture  of  the  cBsophagus  or  of  the  bowels, 
organic  change  in  the  stomach  or  pancreas,  dysentery,  a  febrile  condition,  or 
increased  secretion  in  other  organs. 

**  Brinon  discharges  are  normal  in  adults  and  arise  from  the  due  admixture  of 
the  bile  with  the  chyme— they  are  also  present  in  slight  diarrhoeas — ^they  occnr 
more  generalljr  in  diseases  seated  in  the  lower  than  in  those  affecting  the  upper 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

'*  Chocolale<oloured  discharges  indicate  ulceration  of  the  intestines — cholera 
asphyxia. 

'^  Yellov)  discharges  are  normal  in  children,  indicating  a  mixture  of  the  bile 
with  much  mucus.  They  occur  also  in  catarrh,  and  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  ulceration,  nervous  fevers,  scrofula,  disease  of  the 
liver;  also  from  the  use  of  milk,  saffron,  rhubarb  or  sulphur. 

**  White  discfutrges  indicate  a  deficiency  of  bile;  inflammation,  disturbance,  or 
organic  change  of  the  liver;  cholera,  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  bile;  an 
increased  secretion  of  intestinal  mucus  in  cattarrh  of  the  bowels  and  dysentery. 

'^  Gray  discharges  indicate  disease  of  the  liver,  particularly  softening  of  that 
organ— cholera,  enteritis. 

^'  Bku^  discharges  may  be  produced  by  some  colouring  matter  introduced  into 
the  bowels,  as  when  whortleberries  have  been  eaten,  or  some  preparation  of  iron 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach;  or  they  may  result  from  bile  (when  they  are 
insoluble  in  water)  or  from  blood  (by  which  the  water  will  be  coloured;)  from 
organic  change  or  scirrhus  of  the  liver;  from  bilious  fever;  abdominal  plethora; 
putrid  fever;  organic  change  of  the  spleen  or  pancreas;  melancholia,  melsna,  or 
they  may  result  from  an  admixture  of  blood  that  has  remained  some  time  in  the 
bowels  and  become  black  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  gases. 

*^  Gretn  discharges  may  arise  from  an  admixture  of  green  vegetable  matters 
taken  as  food,  or  they  may  result  from  an  overflow  of  unmixed  bile — from  the 
use  of  mercury — from  bilious  and  nervous  fever,  acidity,  softening  of  the 
stomach,  phrenitis,  hydrencephaJus,  gall  stones,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
of  the  duodenum. 

*^  Red  discharges  may  result  from  red  berries  and  other  matters  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  from  an  admixture  of  blood— they  indicate  a  fatal  termination  in 
cholera  asphyxia." 

That  the  physician  ouffht  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  facts  comprised  in  the  fore- 
going extract  is  certainly  true;  but  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  other  facts  of  even  a  more  important  character,  by 
studying  the  several  lesions  to  which  the  different  tissues  and  organs  are  liable, 
and  tracing  carefully  the  disturbances  of  function  to  which  these  lesions 
ordinarily  give  rise,  not  only  in  the  parts  in  which  they  are  seated  but  in 
others  to  which  they  are  physiologically  allied.  It  is  in  this  manner  alone  that 
the  practitioner  will  be  enabled  to  determine  from  the  symptoms  in  any  given 
case,  the  location,  nature  and  extent  of  the  actual  disease  with  which  the  patient 
is  affected.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XIX.  Human  Physiology t  illustrated  by  Engravings,  By  Roblby  Dvn- 
GL1SON,  M.  D.  M.  A.  r,  S.  &c.  &c.  Third  edition,  with  numerous  additions 
and  modifications.    2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  568—619.     Philad.  1838. 

In  a  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Dunglison's  Physiology  which 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  February,  1833,  we  considered  ourselves  warranted  im 
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pronouncing  it  to  be  "  one  of  tiie  best  treatiaes  upon  human  physiologj  in  the 
English  language,"— 4ind,  although  since  that  period  numerous  elementary 
works  upon  physiology  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  many  of  which  are 
of  unquestionable  merit,  yet  we  find  no  cause  to  modify  in  any  manner  the 
opinion  we  then  gave. 

The  author  has,  with  commendable  industry,  collected,  and  embraced  in  the 
present  edition,  all  the  leading  physiological  raets  that  have  been  established, 
subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  the  two  former  ones.  This,  wi&  other  judi- 
cious modifications  which  the  work  has  undergone,  renders  the  edition  before 
us,  a  very  full,  and,  at  the  same  time,  veiy  fair  exposition  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame. 

In  his  preface  to  the  present  edition,  Professor  Dunglison  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  for  many  of  the  improvements  it  exhibits  to  the  work  of  Mtiller  and 
the  yery  yoluminous  treatise  of  Burdach.  We  should  haye  been  pleased  had  he 
made  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  the  very  valuable  matter  furnished  b^  the  for* 
mer,  especially  upon  those  points  to  which  the  investigations  of  the  Berlin  profes- 
sor have  been  more  immediately  directed;  there  is  in  his  deductions  and  statements 
so  much  of  caution  and  of  the  most  perfect  candour,  as  strongly  to  impress  upon 
us  a  conviction  of  their  accuracy. 

The  work  before  us,  although  it  may  not,  even  with  all  the  additions  and 
improvements  which  mark  the  third  edition,  bear,  in  some  particulars,  a  com- 
parison with  a  few  of  the  continental  treatises  upon  physiology  of  which 
English  translations  have  been  recently  published,  is  nevertheless  much  better 
adapted  than  the  latter  as  a  guide  for  the  student.  The  very  circumstances  which 
render  these  valuable  as  books  of  reference  impairing  their  usefulness  as  manuals 
for  the  use  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
which  they  treat. 

The  work  of  Professor  Dunglison  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  as 
in  every  point  of  view,  one  of  the  very  best  elementary  trecUises  on  physioioffy 
with  which  we  are  acquainted— it  will  be  found  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  unprofessional  as  of  the  professional  student.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XX.  On  the  Induction  of  Premature  Labour.  By  Fleetwood  CHt7RCRiLL, 
M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Western  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery, &c.,  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  School.  Read  before  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Ireland,  April  7,  1838.  (From  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  Sept.  1838.) 

In  certain  cases  of  pelvic  distortion  where  the  birth  of  a  living  child,  at  the 
full  time,  had  been  repeatedly  found  impossible,  it  has  not  unfreauently  hap- 
pened that  the  life  of^  the  child  has  been  preserved  by  accidental  premature 
labour,  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  utero  gestation.  This  occurrence  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  artificial  induction  of  premature  labour  might,  in 
certain  cases  of  pelvic  deformity,  advantageously  supersede  operations  which 
not  only  necessarily  destroy  the  fcetus,  but  involve  considerable  risk  to  the 
mother.  The  proposal  was  not  to  deliver  the  foetus  artificially,  but  merely  as 
stated  by  Ritzen  {Gemeinsame  deutsche  ZeiUchripfur  Geburtshuffe)  to  communi- 
cate a  slight  but  certain  impulse,  by  virtue  of  which  the  process  of  parturition 
may  be  carried  on  and  completed  by  the  natural  powers.  When  this  operation 
was  first  proposed  it  met  with  the  most  decided  opposition.  It  was  denounced 
as  criminal,  and  even  so  late  as  the  year  1827,  "V^as  pronounced  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  France  to  be  "  inconvenient  et  presque  immoral,^* 

At  the  present  day,  though  on  other  grounds  it  is  objected  to  by  some  high 
authorities,  as  Osiander,  Stein  Joerg,  &c.,  nevertheless  it  is  advocated  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  most  distinguished  obstetricians,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Denman,  John  Clarke,  John  and  James  Barlow,  Bums, 
Merrimao,  Conquest,  Gooch,  Blundell,  and  Hamilton  in  Great  Britain;  Petit, 
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Velpeaa,  Stoltz,  Paul  Dubois,  Deseimeris,  DuTckhardt  and  Figueira  in  France; 
Ant  May,  Weidmann,£).  Wenzel,  Mende,  Bettcheler,  Kluge,  Siebold,  Bnrck, 
Reiainger  and  Froriep  in  Germany;  Ferrario,  Billi  and  Lovati,  in  Italy;  Panl 
Scheel  in  Denmark,  Solomon  de  Leyden  and  Professor  Vrolek  in  Holland;  and 
M.  Marinus  in  Belgium. 

Within  a  short  period  the  measure  has  been  advocated  by  Edward  A.  Corej^, 
Esq.,  by  whom  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  he  adopted  it,  with  success  both  for 
mother  and  child,  (see  our  No.  for  Feb.,  1838,  p.  616,)  and  still  more  recently 
it  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Flbbtwood  Chuschill,  who  in  an  elaborate  paper, 
published  in  the  Dubiin  Journal  of  Msdical  Science^  for  September  last,  discusses 
the  propriety  of  inducing  premature  labour,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  subject  is  one  of  so  much  interest,  that  a  full 
an^sis  of  this  last  papei%will,  we  are  sure,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

W  ith  the  opponents  to  the  practice,  its  morality  rather  than  its  usefulnesa  has 
been  the  first  consideration. 

Dr.  Denman  remarks  on  this  point:  '*  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
practice,  the  principle  being  commendable,  that  of  making^  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  life  of  a  child,  which  must  otherwise  be  lost,  and  nothmg  being  done  in  the 
operation  which  could  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  mother,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  probabQity  of  lessening  both  her  danger  and  suffering,  I  apprehend,  if 
there  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  no  argument  can  be  adduced  against 
it  which  will  not  apply,  with  equal  force,  against  any  kind  of  assistance  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  against  innoculation,  or  medicine  in  general;  and,  in  fact, 
asainst  the  interposition  of  human  reason  and  faculties  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.'' 
(Introduction  to  Midwifery,  p.  319.^  This  reasoning  is  so  conclusive  that  we 
shall  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  and  proceed  to  consider  the  itext,  namely, 
its  safety  to  the  mother  and  child. 

That  some  risk  is  incurred  by  the  mother  must  be  admitted;  but  not  more 
than  in  accidental  premature  labour.  Of  161  cases  collected  by  Velpeau, 
only  eight  mothers  aied,  and  five  of  these  deaths  were  from  causes  uncon- 
nected with  parturition.  Of  280  cases  collected  by  Figueira,  only  six  mothers 
died.  Dr.  Kelly  performed  the  operation  three  times,  successfully,  in  one  per- 
son; and  of  Dr.  Merriman's  46  cases  not  one  proved  fatal.  These  statistical 
details  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  method  in  question,  if  carefully  conducted, 
is  not  very  hazardous  to  the  mother;  it  certainly  is  much  less  so  than  the 
operation  for  lessening  the  head  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  incomparably  less 
perilous  than  the  Caesarean  operation  or  the  division  of  the  symphisis  pubis. 

The  following  statistical  data  collected  by  Dr.  Churchill  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  the  actual  risk  to  the  fietus.  Of  12  cases  mentioned  by  Denman,  the 
majority  of  the  children  were  saved.  Mr.  Barlow  reports  17  cases,  of  which 
six  children  were  still-bom;  five  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  six  lived.  Of 
Dr.  Merriman's,  Sr.,  10  cases,  four  children  were  saved.  Dr.  Merriman  men- 
tions 46,  of  which  16  children  lived.  Dr.  Conquest  savs  of  nearly  100  cases« 
about  half  the  children  were  bom  alive.  According  to  Velpeau,  115  children  were 
saved  out  of  161  cases;  and  of  280  cases  collected  by  Figueira,  166  children 
were  saved.  Dr.  Hamilton  states,  that  **  previous  to  the  26th  of  January,  1836, 
the  author  brought  on  premature  labour  in  21  individuals,  on  account  of  defective 
apertores;  viz.,  in  14,  once;  in  one,  twice;  in  three,  thrice;  in  two,  four  times; 
and  in  one,  ten  times.  Of  the  45  infants  thus  prematurely  brought  into  the 
world,  41  were  bom  alive.  The  death  of  the  four  still-bom  can  be  readily  ac- 
counted for."  '*  In  the  practice  of  Mr.  Moir,  and  Dr.  John  Moir,  premature 
labour  was  induced  12  times  in  six  women;  nine  of  the  infants  were  bom  alive, 
and  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  three  still-bom  infants  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  operation."— Proe^fco/Ois.    Pt.  II.,  pp.  180—9. 

It  thus  appears  that  more  than  half  the  children  were  saved,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  frequency  of  mal-presentations  in  premature  labour  than  in  labour  at 
full  time.  In  Dr.  Merriman's  cases,  for  example,  there  were  18  mal-presentations 
out  of  the  46,  only  one  of  which  were  saved.  If  then  we  could  substract,  says 
Dr.  Churchill,  all  the  oases  of  mal-presentatioDS  we  should  find,  I  doubt  not, 
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that  the  proportion  of  children  lost,  to  Chose  dared  by  the  operation,  was  very 
much  smaller.  * 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  utiHty  of  the  operation;  and,  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an 
aUemative;  and  to  fix  its  value,  we  must  compare  the  results  of  artificial  premiH 
tnre  labour  with  the  mortality  attendant  upon  each'  of  the  other  altematiree  in 
the  cases  which  are  supposed  to  demand  it;  yiz.,  the  use  of  the  peff oratory  fyi»- 
physeotomy,  and  the  Qaartan  aedion. 

Now,  by  the  use  of  the  petforatory  not  only  are  all  the  children  destroyed, 
but  extensive  statistics  have  shown  that  about  one  in  five  of  the  mothers  nerish. 

In  syrnphyseoiomy,  Barlow,  Capuron,  and  Velpeau  state  the  child  rarely  sur- 
vives. Of  41  cases  leported  by  Duges,  14  women  and  3d  children  were  lost; 
44  cases  are  enumeratea  by  Vefpeau,  of  which  14  di^;  and  Figueira  has  col- 
lected 157  cases,  of  which  7S  women  died. 

"  The  CsBsarean  Bediany  says  Dr.  Churchill,  ^*  is  the  *  dernier  rtmurf  of  mid- 
wifery, involvin&r  the  utmost  danger  to  the  mollier  and  child,  and  justifiable  only 
when  no  other  chance  for  either  remains. 

**  Baudelocque  has  collected  73  cases,  out  of  which  49  mothers  died. 

Michaelis  "  "110  "  «  69 

Dubois  «  "      160  "  **        100 

Figueira  •«  "      790  "  «        494 

**  Thus  more  than  half  the  mothers  were  lost,  and  of  the  children  very  fisw 
indeed  axe  saved. 

"  If  then  to  the  absohie  advantages  of  the  operation  proposed,  be  added  the 
comparative  gain  from  avoidinff  these  terrible  aUernative  operations,  we  may  form  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  me  uHHiy  of  tiie  *  induction  of  premature  labour.'  '^ 

Having  thus  (established  the  morality^  safety  and  utiKty  of  the  operation.  Dr. 
ChurchiU  next  proceeds  to  inquire  as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  available. 

"  1.  The  class  of  cases,  for  which  it  was  first  proposed,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  most  frequently  employed,  is  that  in  whicn  the  diameters  of  the  upper 
.outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  too  much  reduced  by  distortion  to  permit  the  passage  of 
a  foetus  at  the  full  term,  and  yet  not  so  much  diminished  as  to  prohibit  the  pa»> 
sage  of  a  fcetus  at  an  earlier  but  still  *  mable^  age.  In  the  words  of  Denman: 
*  it  is  under  circumstances  and  in  situations  preventing  the  successful  use  of  the 
vectis  or  forceps,  and  just  compelling  us  to  the  fatal  measure  of  lessening  the 
head  of  the  child,  that  it  may  oe  a  duty  to  propose  on  a  future  occasion,  the 
brinnng  on  of  premature  labour.' 

"  The  first  step  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  foetal  head  at  dif- 
ferent periods  or  utero-gestation.  Afler  the  seventh  mon^,  in  order  that  by 
adapting  the  diameters  of  the  deformed  pelvis  to  the  appropriate  diameters  of  the 
foetal  cranium,  we  may  be  enabled  to  fix  upon  the  moment  when  they  are  in 
correspondence,  for  the  induction  of  premature  labour.*  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  do  this  in  any  individual  case,  but  an  approximation  may  be  attempted 
by  taking  the  measurements  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  at  the  same 
periods. 

The  following  table  has  been  thus  constructed  by  M.  Figueira. 


Age  of  Fodtos. 


7th  Month. 
7*       •• 
8th      " 
U       •« 
9th      •• 


BL-parietolDiamcter.      Occipitoparietal 


9  in.  9  lines. 

3      U  M 

3      U      1      44 

3      M      9     44 

3    a    4    a 


Diameter. 


S  in.  8  lines. 
3  •   9    « 

3  -10   - 
44*        44 

4  tt        tt 


Oecipito-bregnatio 
Diameter. 


9  in.  10  lines. 

3     U  M 

3    N      I      44 

3  •*    9     •• 

3    a      4      44 


*  D'abord  comment  a'assurer  de  Tepoque  od  il  faot  provoquer  I'aeeeaohement  pM- 
Uir4,  puiique  la  tete  etant  inoomnneniurabie  dans  la  iiiatrice,  il  est  impossifalD  d*en 

aasigner  le  rapport  avec  le  bassin?"— Cajmrsn,  Cowr9  TheorifuM  et  PratifUe  eur  PAC' 

eouekememty  p,  S38, 
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^*  To  this  kind  of  ealcalation  it  has  been  objected,  that  we  cannot  be  quite  sure 
of  the  exact  age  of  the  fcetuses  measured,  and  to  the  practical  use  of  it,  that  the 
female  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the  exact  period  of  pregnancy.  {Bkmdell,*)  That 
this  objection  has  a  certain  weiffht,  must  be  admitted,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
prohibit  the  operation,  I  cannot  believe,  for  it  may  always  be  obviated  in  prac- 
tice, by  assuming  the  longest  possible  period  of  pregnancy.  If,  for  example,  a 
gatient  imagines  that  she  is  six  months  pregnant,  but  that  she  may  be  six  and  a 
alf,  by  calcnlatin?  for  the  six  and  a  half  months  we  shall  have  assumed  the 
largest  size  to  which  the  fcetal  head  can  have  attained,  and  if  labour  be  not 
brought  on  till  seven  months  and  a  half,  we  sh^l  also  have  seeared  a  fcetus  of 
the '  viable^  age. 

^*  Ritzen  has  made  another  series  of  calculations,  which  hafve  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing practical  adaptations. 

*^  He  says  that  labour  may  be  induced 

« 

**  At  the  99th  week,  wben  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pehis  ia  2  in.  7  linea. 
•*     30th  ••  ••  **  ••  2  •«   8    '* 

M     31,1  u  u  <«  u  2**9** 

a      35^1,  H  u  u  ••  2   "10     *• 

U        36tJi  it  M  U  u  2    "ll      " 

U       37^  M  U  u  u  3    M    0      •« 

*^  There  is  a  very  slight  difference  between  the  tables  of  Figueira  and  Ritzen, 
which  may  be  allowed  for  in  practice.  The  compression  of  the  fcetal  head  will 
also  render  its  diameter  less  than  the  subsequent  measurement  would  lead  us  to 
suppose. 

^^  It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  there  are  two  measurements  of  the  pelvis 
which  limit  the  operation;  if  the  pelvis  exceed  the  greater  measurement,  the 
operation  is  uncalled  for;  and  if  less  than  the  least,  it  will  not  succeed  in  saving 
the  child.  The  smallest  of  these  diameters  appears  to  be  about  two  and  a  hau 
inches,  and  the  greater  three  and  a  quarter.  (Buach,)  If  the  pelvis  in  its  sacro- 
pubic  diameter,  be  less  than  the  former,  a  '  viable*  child  will  not  pass,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  living  child  may  be  propelled  through  a  pelvis  whose 
antero-posterior  diameter  is  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  opinions  of  different 
authors  accord  with  this  calculation.  Dr.  John  Clarkef  says '  that  the  time 
may  be  bounded  on  one  side  by  seven  months,  and  on  the  other  by  eight  and  a 
half.'  '  When  the  distance  between  the  pubes  and  sacrum  is  under  three,  yet 
all  but  three  inches,  eight  months  mav  be  allowed;  when  the  distance  is  two 
and  three  quarters,  seven  months;  and  so  on.'  Mr.  James  Barlow^  observes, 
*  I  presume,  then,  that  a  pelvis,  the  small  diameter  of  which  measures,  from 
pubis  to  sacrum,  about  two  inches,  or  two  and  a  half  inches,  appears  to  favour 
the  success  of  ihis  operation  more  than  any  other  dimensions.'  Dr.  6ooch$ 
recommends  us  *  to  reckon  seven  calendar  months  and  one  week  from  the  last 
menstrual  discharge,  and  then  bring  on  premature  labour.'  Dr.  Blundell||  names 
seven  months  ana  a  fortnight,  if  our  object  be  to  save  the  child.  With  great 
confidence,  therefore,  the  author  can  recommend  this  practice,  in  all  oases  where 
the  deficiency  of  space  in  the  apertures  of  the  pelvis  does  not  fall  under  two 
inches  and  a  half.     {Hamilton.%) 

^^  M.  Fiffueira  observes,  that  *  every  time  that  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  is  from 
two  and  a  naif  to  three  and  three  quarter  inches,  premature  delivery  is  indicated 
from  seven  to  eight  and  a  half  months.' 

**  M.  Marinus  advocates  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  when  the  pelvis  is  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  its  sacro-pubic  diameter* 

*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetricv,  p.  561. 

t  London  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  235. 

X  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol  v.  p.*  46. 

f  Lectures  edited  by  Mr.  Skinner,  p.  2S&. 

11  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrioy,  p.  560. 

t  Practical  Observations,  Part  II.,  p.  183. 
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'*  M.  Busch  fixes  upon  two  and  three  quarter  inches  as  the  medium  diameter, 
and  the  28th  week  as  the  best  period  for  the  operation. 

**  Another  difficulty  still  remains,  which  has  been  put  forward  as  a  very  serious 
objection  by  the  opponents  of  this  operation;  and  this  is,  the  uncertainty  of  as- 
certaining the  exact  diameters  of  the  pelvis  in  the  livinff  subject.  Various  me- 
chanical contrivances  have  been  proposed  by  Aitken,  Coutouly,  Baudelocque, 
Asdrubali,  Chaussier,  and  others,  (pelmiveters  as  they  are  called,)  into  the 
merits  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present;  it  is  sufficient  to  ^ay,  that 
in  this  country  they  could  rarely  or  never  be  employed.  Nor  do  I  think  them 
necessary;  a  well  practised  finger  is,  after  all,  the  oest  pelvimeter,  and  will  yield 
sufficiently  accurate  information.  But  fifiving  the  utmost  force  to  this  objection, 
to  what  does  it  amount,  as  Velpeau  jusuy  observes:  '  if  the  pelvis  be  wider  than 
we  thought,  premature  delivery  (at  or  after  the  seventh  month)  is  accomplished 
without  risk.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  narrowing  be  more  considerable,  the  foetus 
will  certainly  perish,  but  then  had  no  operation  been  attempted  until  the  full 
term,  the  foetus  would  equally  have  been  lost,  and  the  mother  would  hare  run 
greater  risk.*  Besides,  much  information  may  be  derived  from  the  history  of 
the  previous  labour  of  the  patient,  for  it  is  rarely  or  never  for  the  first  child,  that 
the  induction  of  premature  labour  is  proposed.  Dr.  Merriman*  remarks,  '  that 
the  use  of  the  perforator  in  a  former  labour,  is  not  alone  to  be  considered  as  a 
justification  of  this  operation.*  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  opinion,  concerning  the  use  of  the  forceps  and  crotchet,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  instrument  is  fre<juently  used  where  there  is  no  distortion. 

*^  But  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  perforator  was  used  from  the  impossibility 
of  otherwise  delivering  the  patient,  it  might  then  be  an  adequate  reason;  and  if 
it  further  appeared  that  her  labour  had  been  thus  terminated  more  than  once,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  the  operation  would  then  seem  to  be  imperatively  required. 
iBlundelL\) 

'*  2.  It  is  possible  that  a  narrowing  of  the  bis-ischiatic  diameter  of  the  lower 
outlet,  or  a  morbid  growth  (fibrous  or  osseous  tumours,)  offering  a  fixed  impe- 
diment to  parturition,  might  become  an  equally  valid  ground  for  thd  induction  of 
premature  labour.     (Denman,X) 

*'  3.  In  the  cases  1  have  supposed,  the  safety  of  the  child  is  the  great  object 
of  the  operation;  and  they  are  limited,  tfierefore,  to  those  patients  in  whom  the 
pelvis,  though  deformed,  is  still  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  '  viable^ 
child.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  distortion  is  so  grreat  as  to  render  the  pas- 
sage of  a  seven  months'  child  impossible,  and  others  still  worse,  when  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  child's  bulk  will  enable  it  to  pass.  I  do  not  see  why  abortion  should 
not  be  induced  at  an  early  period  in  such  cases.  The  life  of  the  child  must  in- 
evitably be  sacrificed,  and  the  safety  of  the  mother  alone  regarded;  and  surely 
after  the  calculations  I  have  adduced,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Cesarian 
section,  the  aUemaHve  in  these  cases,  offers  an  equal  chance  to  the  mother,  or 
such  a  chance  to  the  child  as  would  justify  our  preferrinfir  it. 

**  An  objection  to  this  extension  of  the  operation  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Mer- 
riman  and  others,  on  the  score  that  it  would  be  ^  opening  a  wide  door  to  the 
dreadful  abuse  of  the  operation.'  That,  in  short,  by  multiplying  the  examples 
of  inducing  premature  labour  or  abortion,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  its  being 
performed  unnecessarily  or  for  wicked  purposes.  But  so  may  the  fact  of  its 
being  performed  at  all,  and  so  may  the  practice  of  using  ergot  of  rye  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  uterine  contractions.  I  do  not,  in  truth,  see  much  force  in 
this  objection,  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  such  prostitution  of  their  power  on  the 
part  of^the  members  of  our  profession;  and  beyond  the  profession  the  operation 
18  not  likely  to  be  much  known.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary  that  the  case 
I  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  more  than  one  person,  and  the  time  appropriately 
chosen. 


*  Synopsis  of  Difficult  Parturition,  p.  IBS,  fourth  editum, 
t  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetncy,  p.  559>. 
}  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  p.  dSi. 
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^  4.  In  certain  oases  of  rupture  of  the  ntemk,  the  cause  is  almost  entirely  me- 
chanical. There  is  some  narrowiu^  of  the  upper  outlet,  perhaps  a  projection  of 
tke  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  offering  an  obstacle  to  the  readr  descent  of  the 
ftoetsLl  head,  which  is  driven  forward  with  great  force  by  the  utenne  contractions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  head  may  be  pushed  to  one  side;  and  if  the  tis- 
sues are  not  very  firm,  it  will  be  driven  through  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum. Recovery  from  such  an  accident  is  very  rare,  but  nevertheless  it  has 
occurred;  and  if  the  woman  become  pregnant  subsequently,  a  premature  delivery 
may  save  both  mother  and  child.  As  the  best  argument  I  can  employ  in  favour 
of  ^is  operation  in  such  cases,  I  may  mention  that  it  was  adopted  successfully 
by  the  late  distinguished  master  of  the  Great  Britain  street  Lying-in  Hospital, 
(Dr,  Collins.)  The  patient  had  recovered  from  rupture  of  the  uterus  and  be- 
came pregnant.  She  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  the  niembranes  were  ruptured  on  the  4th  of  March,  1832.  La- 
ix>ttr  came  on  on  the  seventh,  and  was  completed  in  ten  hours.  The  patient  was 
delivered  of  a  living  child,  and  recovered.  The  child,  however,  lived  but  two 
days.  The  case  is  perfectly  illustrative  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  operation  in  this  class  of  cases.  The  mother  was  saved,  and  the  child 
at  birth  appeared  likely  to  live;  its  death  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted  either 
from  its  early  age,  or  nom  the  labour.* 

"5.  Dr.  Denmanf  observes,  Hhere  is  another  situation  in  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, and  tried  with  success,  the  method  of  bringing  on  premature  labour. 
Some  women  who  readily  conceive,  proceed  regularly  in  their  pregnancy,  till 
they  approach  their  full  period,  when,  without  any  apparently  adequate  cause, 
they  have  been  repeatedly  seized  with  rigour,  and  the  child  has  instantly  died, 
thoniQrh  it  may  not  have  been  expelled  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  In  two  cases 
of  this  kind,  I  have  proposed  to  bring  on  premature  labour  when  I  was  certain 
the  child  was  living,  and  have  succeeded  in  preserving  the  children  without 
hazard  to  the  mothers.  There  is  always  something  of  doubt  in  these  cases, 
whether  the  child  might  not  have  been  preserved  without  the  operation,  but  as 
such  cases  often  come  under  consideration,  and  as  I  am  disclosing  all  that  my 
experience  has  taught  me,  it  seemed  necessary  to  mention  this  circumstance.' 
Mr.  Barlowf  thinks  the  *  doubt'  expressed  in  the  above  extract  a  sufficient  ground 
for  neffativin^  the  operation.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say; 
on  such  a  point  the  opinion  of  the  many  experienced  men  who  are  members  of 
this  society  would  be  most  valuable. 

**  6.  The  question  has  been  quoted,  whether  it  would  be  right  to  induce  pre- 
mature labour  on  account  of  the  presence  of  certain  diseases  caused  by,  or  con- 
nected with  preprnancy.  Denman  remarks:  ^  ThJB  propriety  of  this  practice  has 
also  been  considered  when  women  have,  during  pregnancy,  suffered  more  than 
common  degrees  of  irritation;  and  especially  when  the  stomach  is  in  snch  a  state 
that  it  cannot  bear  nourishment  of  any  kind  or  in  any  quantity,  and  the  patients 
are  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of  dangerous  weakness.  Presuming  that  these 
symptoms  are  purely  in  consequence  of  pregnancy,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  justifiable 
to  bring  on  premature  labour.'  Dr.  Merriman$  relates  a  case  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  a '  provincial  surgeon  of  considerable  eminence.'  *  She  was  teased 
with  a  very  severe  cough,  and  her  stomach  was  so  irritable  as  to  retain  no  food 
whatsoever,  nor  even  opium  in  a  solid  form.  She  had  taken  absorbents,  sto- 
machics, bitters,  aromatics,  and  opiates,  without  experiencing  any  relief;  lini- 
^  ments,  fomentations,  and  blisters,  had  been  extensively  applied  without  benefit, 
and  she  was  thought  to  be  sinking  into  her  grave,  when  it  was  proposed  as  a  last 
resource,  to  bring  on  premature  labour,  six  weeks  before  the  full  time,  and  the 
patient  was  delivered  of  a  living  child,  and  ultimately  recovered.' || 

•  Tlie  details  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Collins's  **  Practical  Midwifery,'*  p.  35£. 
t  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  p.  321.  t  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.,  vo\,  v.  p.  52, 

§  Med.  Chir.  Tranv. 

j).  A  case  of  fatal  vomiting,  daring  pregnancy,  in  related  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
Lancet,  March  3, 1838,  p.  825.    ^  A  lady,  30  years  of  age,  soon  after  marriage  ceased 
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*'  This  is  the  only  ease  I  happen  to  have  met  with;  and  there  are  bat  few  alln- 
sions  to  the  operation  under  such  circumstances  in  English  authors.  In  a  repeat 
of  the  Berlin  Lying-in  Hospital/  I  find  a  reference  made  to  its  performance  in 
cases  of  rheumatism  of  the  uterus. 

**  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  serous  effusion  which  is  usnally  confined  to 
the  lower  extremities  of  pregnant  females,  is  extended  to  the  cavities  of  the 

Sleura  and  peritoneum,  and,  as  it  thus  ffives  rise  to  a  train  of  severe  and  perhaps 
angerous  symptoms;  might  not  the  induction  of  premature  labour  be  aavisable 
in  some  casest 

**  On  this  part  of  the  question,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  almost  impossible  to 
lay  down  dennite  and  general  rules;  the  decision  must  rest  with  the  judgment  of 
the  medical  attendant  on  each  individual  case. 

*'  7.  The  only  objection  made  by  Baudelocque  to  bis  condemnation  of  artificial 
premature  labour  is  in  those  cases  of  great  uterine  haemorrhage,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  term  of  utero-gestation,  when  the  child  is  probably  destroyed,  and 
the  safety  of  the  mother  compromised.' j- 

**  Such  are,  most  freouently,  cases  of  *  placenta  previa,'  and  if  labour  could  be 
induced,  it  would  affora,  he  says,  the  surest  safeguard  for  the  life  of  the  mother. 
A  serious  obstacle  to  the  benefit  anticipated,  is  the  length  of  time  which  may 
elapse  between  the  attempt  to  bring  on  labour  and  we  setting  in  of  pain. 
The  relief  sought  for  in  hemorrhage  should  be  speedy,  as  the  danger  is  pressing. 

*'  These,"  says  Dr.  C,  '*  are  all  the  circumstances  which  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered to  justify  our  interference  in  the  manner  proposed." 

There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  resort  to  this 
measure  migrht  be  justifiable.  For  instance,  a  lady  of  this  city,  in  whom  there 
is  no  appreciable  pelvic  deformity,  has  lost  all  her  children,  five  in  number,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  protraction  of  her  labours,  resulting  from  the  larse  size 
of  the  head  of  her  foetuses,  and  the  complete  ossification  of  their  cranial  bones. 
The  expediency  of  inducing  premature  labour  in  a  future  pregnancy  in  such  a 
case  might  be  defended.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  there  are  objections  to 
it,  and  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  question  at  present;  but  shall  restrict  ourselves 
to  a  mere  allusion  to  the  case,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  extreme  interest. 
We  hope,  before  long,  that  our  friend,  who  has  charge  of  the  ease,  will  enrich 
our  pages  by  a  full  account  of  it. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  method  of  operating. 

Five  different  methods  of  exciting  uterine  contractions  have  been  adopted  and 
recommended  by  different  practitioners. 

**  1.  Abdominal  frictions,  and  manipulation,  with  warm  baths,  &c.  have  been 
advised,  but  they  very  rarely  succeed,  their  supposed  advantage  being  the  absence 
of  unnecessary  irritation. 

"  2.  Separating  the  membranes  for  two  or  three  inches  aroimd  the  os  uteri  will 
frequently  bring  on  labour;  and  as  this  is  the  closest  imitation  of  natural  labour, 
it  has  been  preferred  by  many.  (Ilamiltan^  Riecke.)  Dr.  Hamilton^  remarks, 
*  that  he  is  now  convinced,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  that  if -there 
be  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  decidua  separated  from  the  cervix  uteri,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  open  male  catheter,*  i.  e.,  for  puncturing  the 

to  menstruate,  and  became  affected  with  moroiDg  sickness,  which  symptoms  wore 
naturally  enough  attributed  to  pregnancy.  The  sickoesa,  however,  gradually  became 
worse,  and  at  lust  nothing  of  any  kind  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach.  Pregnancy 
was  not  detected,  but  the  disorder  attributed  to  some  disease  of  the  pylorus.  The 
sickness  and  extreme  emaciation  were  the  only  symptoms  present.  After  death  no 
morbid  appearances  were  observable  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  uterus  contained  a 
foBtns  about  (bur  months  old.  This  patient  was  literally  starved  to  death."  **The 
treatment  pursued  consisted  in  the  use  of  various  salines,  anti-emetics,  counter  irrita- 
tion, leeches,  acetate  of  morphia  sprinkled  over  a  blistered  surface,  &.C.** 

**  Surely  the  induction  of  premature  labour  in  this  case,  would  have  been  justifiable 
as  affording  the  mother  an  additional  chance  for  recovery." 

*  Lancet  for  Jan,  27,  1838.  t  L'Art  des  Accoucbemena,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

t  Practical  Observations,  Part  II.,  p.  180. 
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membranefl.  Dr.  Conquest  considers  it  as  effectnai  as  the  other  methods,  and 
maeh  safer  for  the  infant,  as  savin&f  it  from  pressure  daring  the  pains.  If  it  fail, 
we  cai)  still  have  reoonrse  to  the  third  plan. 

**3.  The  membranes  may  he  raptur^,  either  directly  or  oblique!  j.  {Qmguest,) 
For  this  purpose  a  female  catheter  may  be  used,  or  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  canula, 
havinff  conceded  within  it  a  spring  trocar.  {Waller,*)  Care  must  be  taken  to 
wound  neither  the  mother  nor  child.  From  its  great  certainty,  this  method  has 
been  most  generally  adopted. 

^  4.  M.  Kluffe  has  proposed  and  practised,  with  great  success,  the  dilatation 
of  the  o8  uteri,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge  placed  within  it,  and  maintained 
there  by  a  plug  in  the  vagina.  Velpeau's  experience  of  the  yalue  of  these  dif- 
ferent plans  is  thus  expressed:  *  The  two  latti^r  methods  alone  are  successful. 
By  the  third,  the  effect  is  not  always  produced;  it  required  three  operations  in 
the  case  related  by  M.  Rieeke.  The  separation  of  the  membranes  ^the  second 
method)  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  on  uterine  contractions;  as  the  distension  of 
the  cervix  is  not  permanent,  the  first  attempt  is  rarely  successful.  Distension, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  as  proposed  by  M.  Klug^,  is  much  more  certain. 
The  irritation  which  results  is  permanent,  progressive,  re^lar,  and  sustained 
by  the  plug  which  is  maintained  in  the  vagina.  Under  the  influence  of  such  an 
excitement  uterine  action  is  soon  brought  on,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient  energy.f 

**  5.  Ergot  of  rye  is  now  pretty  generally  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
causing  uterine  contraction;  and  if  this  be  ^e  case,  it  will  be  found  to  be  pro- 
bably the  most  effectual  and  safe  mode  of  inducing  premature  labour,  because 
we  can  preserve  to  the  child  the  safeguard  of  ihe  liquor  amnii,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

^^Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham^  has  mentioned  several  cases  in  which  it  was  tried 
for  this  purpose.  Labour  was  brought  on  by  its  use  alone,  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  without  interfering  with  the  membranes  of  the  os  uteri.  In  the 
doctor's  own  words,  *  e^omet  ipse  tamenpermultavidi  exempla,  in  quibus  partus 
prematuris  inductus  fuit,  septimo  vel  octavo  graviditatis  mense  peracto— solo 
secalis  comuti  usu;  ovuli  membranis  integris  servatis;  ore  uteri  oocluso  neque 
digito,  neque  ullo  alio  mode  ad  patefactionem  excitato.'  Against  this  method, 
there  has  been  urged  the  danger  of  the  child,  and  it  would  appear  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  '  It  has  happened  to  me,'  says  Dr.  Ramsbotham, '  in  four 
different  instances,  to  witness  the  death  of  the  foetus,  a  few  hours  aAer  death, 
by  convulsions,  postquam  pariu»  premaiuruM  inducttu  fuerat  ope  solum  secalis 
eomuii.^ 

**  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  application  of  the  extract  of  Belladonna mi^ht 
aid  in  the  dilatation;  but,  independent  of  the  fact  being  doubtiiil,  the  practice 
would  be  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  active  absorption,  and  the  development 
of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  mentioned  to 
me  some  such  cases,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  and  others  are  on 
recoid. 

**An  interval,  varving  from  24  to  96  hours,  {Qmquest^)  generally  elapses 
after  the  operation  before  uterine  action  commences;  which  it  does,  sometimes, 
by  shivering  and  feverishness.  *  Great  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system,'  says 
Dr.  Gooch,§  *  is  produced  by  it;  severe  rigours,  rapid  pulse,  and  delirium  are 
the  occasional  consequences;  but  these  symptoms,  proceeding  from  nervous  irri- 
tation, do  not  continue  long  enough  to  produce  any  serious  consequences.' 

*'  In  other  cases,  these  symptoms  were  altogether  absent.  The  patient  will 
require  the  same  management  as  after  ordinary  labour.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
have  a  nurse  in  readiness  to  supply  the  infant  with  its  natural  nourbhment,  until 
the  mother  shall  have  milk  for  it.'' 

*  See  l>enman*8  Introdnction,  p.  332,  note, 

t  Traite  Complet  de  PArt  des  Acoouchroens,  p.  440,  Ed.  Bnuellet. 

i  Lectures  in  Med.  Gazette  for  1834,  vol  xi^.,  p.  85. 

I  Lecture!  by  Skinner,  p.  223, 
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The  above  details  justify,  Dr.  Chuidiill  conoetTea,  the  follewingr  oonelaaiona; 

*^  1.  The  iDduction  of  premature  labour  is  not  in  itself  immoral,  and  so  far 
from  bein^  unsafe  or  destitute  of  utility,  it  does  not  add  materially  to  the  danger 
of  the  mother,  and  in  many  cases  may  saye  the  life  of  the  child. 

^'  2.  Tlyit  if  the  object  be  to  save  the  life  of  the  child,  the  eases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  are  those  in  which  such  a  narrowing  of  the  pelvis  exists,  as  will 
prohibit  the  passage  of  a  full-grown  foetus,  but  not  that  ot  a  younger,  but  still 
*  viable*  one. 

**  3.  That  with  this  view  the  attempt  will  be  useless,  if  the  sacro-pubic  diameter 
be  less  than  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  superfluous,  if  that  diameter  be  more  than 
three  and  one-f(^rth  inches. 

**  4.  That  the  operation  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  month,  as  that  is  the  earliest  period  at  whieh  the  child  becomes  *  emfrfe,' 
but  that  it  is  well  to  allow  an  additional  fortnight  to  rectify  any  error  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  period  of  pregnancy. 

**  5.  That  *  when  this  operation  is  had  recourse  to,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
pelvis  are  such  as  to  promise  success,  we  ouffht  to  defer  the  attempt  as  near  to 
that  period  fixed  by  nature  for  the  frill  evolution  of  the  f<Btns  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  that  thereby  the  child  may  acquire  every  possible  advantage  to  insure 
a  healthy  state  of  existence  aAer  birtii.'    {Jamu  Barhw.*) 

**  6.  '  That  the  practice  should  never  be  adopted  till  experience  has  decidedly 
proved  that  the  mother  is  ine^mble  of  bearing  a  full  grown  fcetus  alive.'  Mar* 
rimanm^) 

'*  7.  That  as  a  dimim^tion  of  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  lower  outlets,  or  im- 
pediments arisinff  from  immovable  morbid  growths,  may  prove  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  aielivery  of  a  full  grown  foetus,  either  may  Im  an  adequate  reason 
for  the  induction  of  premature  labour. 

*|  8.  In  cases  of  extreme  distortion,  prohibiting  the  delivery  of  a  *  viabU?  foetun 
entire  by  any  means  we  possess,  a  due  resard  for  the  safety  of  the  mother,  which 
would  be  more  or  less  compromised  by  the  severe  operations  necessary  at  the 
full  term  of  utero-gestatioD,  may  justify  the  adoption  of  this  operation  in  the 
early  months  of  preffuancy. 

**  9.  The  death  of  the  foetns  in  utero  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  month 
of  pregnancy,  certain  disordere  of  pregnancy  and  dangerous  uterine  hemorrhage, 
have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  justification  of  this  practice. 

**  10.  The  operation  should  neither  be  resolved  upon,  nor  performed  without  a 
deliberate  consultation  with  other  memben  of  the  profession. 

*'  11.  After  the  operation  *  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  attack  of  shivennff  and  fever,'  which  is  an  occasional  consequence. 

**  A  nurse  should  always  be  in  readiness  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  ehildt 
until  the  maternal  secretion  of  milk  will  take  place.^ 
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*  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour^  vol  v^  p.  47.    Baudelocque,  vol.  ii^  p.  988. 

**  I  have  lying  before  me  a  Ibt  of  premature  births,  in  which  the  periods  of  utero- 
festatioD  ia  distinctly  marked.  The  list  amounts  to  thirty  .six  caaes,  of  eight  months* 
children,  and  thirty-iour  of  seven  months.  Of  the  thirty-six  eight  months'  children, 
there  died  during  the  nponth  of  childbed,  only  eight;  of  the  thirty-four  seven  roontha' 
children,  there  died  during  the  month,  twenty-oae."">*iy[crniiiaa*«  Syn0p9i$  of  DifficuU 
Parturition^  p.  183,  note. 

f  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ui.,  p.  142. 
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ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  On  the  Shudure  of  Erectile  Ti»8ue»,^-\a  oar  Number  of  November,  1835,  p. 
179,  we  published  a  detailed  accoont  of  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Miiller  rela- 
tive to  the  minute  structure  of  the  penis,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  there  ex- 
ists a  separate  series  of  minute  arteries  (which,  from  their  form,  he  named  heHeine) 
projecting  into  the  venous  cells,  and  producing  erection  of  the  organ  by  the  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  trough  them,  under  circumstances  of  nervous  excitement. 
His  investigations  were  certainly  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  establishing 
tiie  minute  structure  of  the  organ  described,  but  in  a  general  point  of  view,  as 
relating  to  a  distribution  of  vessels  to  which  no  similar  arrangement  had  been 
presumed  to  exist  in  the  animal  body — ^viz,  arteries  terminating  with  free  extre- 
mities, in  cells  communicating  with  veins.  We  have  now,  however,  to  notice 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  views  then  advanced,  and  since  almost  universally 
received,  which  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  Miiller's  jSrchiv  fur 
Jlnatomie  und  PhyBioloe^e*  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Valbntin,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  whose  talent  for  minute  obser- 
vation is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  Muller  himself. 

He  says  that  the  result  of  numerous  examinations  hafl  convinced  him  that  the  so- 
called  helicine  arteries  are  hj  no  means  peculiar  vessels,  terminating  with  dieir  ex- 
tremities, and  hanging  free  in  the  cells  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  but  only  minute 
arteries  ^at  have  been  divided  or  torn;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  distri- 
bution of  the  vessels  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  follows  in  every  respect  the  most 
ttmple  laws.  In  making  the  injections  of  the  penis,  different  portions  of  it  re- 
ceive different  quantities  of  injection;  in  general  the  posterior  half  is  most  lOr 
jected,  and  of  this  the  anterior  fourth  is  best  adapted  for  examination,  because 
m  it  the  injection  will  probably  have  exactly  filled  the  minute  arteries  without 
passinff  into  the  venous  cells.  If  a  transverse  section  of  a  portion  thus  injected 
DC  made,  one  sees  on  its  surface,  together  with  arteries  of  various  sizes  running 
tortuously  in  the  uniniured  fibrous  cord-like  partitions*  of  the  cells  of  the  cor- 
pus cavemosum,  the  kelieine  arteries — that  is,  arteries  which,  to  the  naked  eye, 
or  with  a  lens,  seem  to  terminate  suddenly,  either  singly  or  in  tufts,  which  lie 
partly  on  the  fibrous  cords,  but  principally  hang  loose  m  the  cells,  and  which 
when  placed  in  water  appear  fixed  aTone  end,  while  the  other  floats  out  in  it. 
They  all,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  completely  inclosed  by  a  membrane 
exactly  like  the  tissue  of  the  partitions;  and  if  they  are  examined  with  a  micro- 

*  Balken^  beams:  the  fibroofl  cords  or  bandi  which  bound  and  traverse  the  so-called 
oelb  of  tlie  spleen. 
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Bcope,  their  ende  appear  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes  obliquelj  or  unerenly 
truncated,  sometimes  granular  or  even  irre^ar;  in  a  word,  so  inconsistent  is 
the  form  of  their  terminations,  as  at  once  to  suggest  the  opinion  that  they  are    ^ 
unnaturally  formed. 

If  a  cleanly  cut  transverse  section  be  examined  wi^  a  good  lens,  with  which 
a  view  to  some  little  depth  may  be  obtained,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  there 
are  helicine  arteries  only  at  the  surface,  and  in  the  cells  lying  near  it;  but  that 
in  those  cells  which  lie  deeper,  no  trace  of  them  can  be  seen.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  fibrous  cord,  without  exception,  contains 
an  artery  of  proportionate  size,  which  runs  in  it  tortuously,  or  rather  in  the  fonn 
of  a  cork-screw;  and  that  these  arteries,  like  the  fibrous  cords  in  which  they 
lie,  communicate  together.  If  the  surface  of  the  section  be  examined  under 
water  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  divided  extremity  of  each  fibrous  partition,  one 
or  more  helicine  arteries  seem  to  be  given  off,  according  as  one  or  more  smaller 
fibrous  cords  are  given  off  together  at  separately  from  the  chief  one.  These 
smaller  fibres,  when  they  were  divided,  had  separated  and  contracted  a  little, 
and  thus,  and  by  their  naturally  winding  course,  the  tendril-like  or  crozier-like 
terminations  of  the  supposed  helicine  arteries  were  produced.  Thus  one  sees 
how  the  helicine  artenes  are  formed  under  one's  own  eyes.  And  wherever  the 
minute  arteries  are  filled  with  injection  they  may  be  made  to  appear  helicine  by 
dividing  the  fibrous  cords  in  which  they  He.  In  a  kn^itudmal  section  the 
same  thingr  may  be  observed,  only  that  here  still  more  partitions  being  divided, 
more  helicine  arteries  are  seen;  and  more  still  may  be  made  by  cutting  the  cor- 
pus cavemosum,  as  one  would  with  a  saw;  or  by  washing  out  the  injection 
from  the  cells  into  which  it  has  run  from  the  arteries,  and  so  tearing  a  greater 
number  of  the  extremely  minute  cords.  By  the  careful  examination  of  several 
of  the  arteries,  and  their  fibrous  cords  supporting  them,  which  are  thus  divided, 
a  sufficient  proof  may  be  obtained  that  the  apparent  enlargement  of  their  extre- 
mities, the  closeness  of  their  orifices,  and  their  tortuous  or  tendril-like  course, 
depend  merely  on  the  mode  in  which  the  section  has  been  made,  or  on  some 
artificial  means  employed  in  the  examination. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  in  man  the  cells  are  large,  and 
the  fibrous  cords  traversing  them  very  delicate,  so  that  as  all  the  minute  arteries 
run  tortuously  on  them,  the  helicine  arteries  seem  to  be  very  abundantly  and 
evidently  present.  But  more  anteriorly,  where  these  cells  assume  a  more  ho- 
ney-comb appearance,  and  the  fibrous  partitions  are  more  band  like  than  cord 
like,  and  the  arteries  running  on  them  are  proportionally  much  smaller  than  the 
membranes  surrounding  them,  the  helicine  appearance  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
The  most  easy  refutation  of  the  presence  of  the  so-called  helicine  arteries  is 
found  in  the  human  species  (in  wnich  it  will  be  remembered,  MuUer  said  they 
could  be  most  easily  aemonstrated,)  and  next  to  it,  in  that  portion  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrs  of  the  horse  and  ass,  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
urethra* — London  Medieal  Gazttttf  June  16, 1838. 

^,  On  the  Capitiary  veMeZi.— These  vessels  examined  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  present,  according  to  Dr.  Krause  of  Hanover,  a  diameter  considerably  less, 
than  that  of  the  smallest  globule  of  the  blood.  He  gives  the  following  measure- 
ment of  the  diameter  of  the  most  delicate  capillary  vessels  in  various  parts: 

In  the  retina        .....        ^^  of  a  line, 
choroid         .....        -Aj        —- 
pulmonary  cells    ....        -glj  ,1,  — 
intestinal  follicles         .        .        .        ^ij        -* 
muscular  integument  of  small  intestineSf^li^        —  ' 

the  tibialis  antions  muscle         .        yf^        — 

In  proportion  to  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  ordinal^  diameter,  (i.  e.  ^  to  ^lir 
of  a  line,)  these  very  delicate  ones  are  always  fewer  in  number,  and  are  generally 
placed  intermediately  between  two  larger  branches.  Krause  has  never  found 
that  the  larger  quantity  of  any  capillary  tissue  was  formed  by  these  extremely 
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delicate  Teasels.  The  infectioiis  eii^>loyed  were  Temiilion  and  aise,  or  the  sae- 
ceeeive  injectioa  of  a  solution  of  neatral  ohromate  of  potass,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
with  some  mucila^  of  gum  aiabtc:  the  granules  of  cdirome  yellow  thus  foimed 
are  of  a  diameter  of  from  ^i^  to  -f-|inr  of  a  line.  The  granules  which  remain  after 
human  blood  has  been  macerated  for  two  davs  in  distilled  water,  (the  kernels 
of  the  globules,)  have  a  diameter  of  yi^^  of  a  line;  but,  on  account  of  the  feeble- 
ness witix  which  they  intercept  the  light,  they  are  seen  with  more  difficulty 
than  some  bodies  of  a  smaller  size.  Contrary  to  this  former  opinion,  the  author 
is  now  convinced  from  observation  that  the  capillary  vessels  have  membranous 
panetes.  B.  and  F.  Msd.  IUp.  from  Mollbr's  JrMv,  fur  Jlnat,  PhytioL  wnd 
Wimeni.  Mediein.    Heft  i.  1837. 

3.  nymus  Gland, — Dr«  Krausk  opposes  the  notion  that  the  thymus  gland  is  not 
found  aner  twelve  years  of  age.  He  has  found  it  in  almost  all  individuals  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years;  and  very  often  larger  than  in  young  children; 
and  he  has  seen  it  of  considerable  size  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and 
has  also  met  with  the  brownish  red  remnants  of  it  still  later  in  l^Te.  In  younger 
men  its  form  is  generally  cleft  in  two  parts,  as  in  its  original  condition:  these 
are  generally  adherent  in  the  middle  only^  cellular  tissue,  so  that  their  de- 
crease appears  to  commence  at  this  part.  The  lower  comua  never,  as  in  chil- 
dren, descMid  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  but  frequently  extend  fiir 
into  the  neck. 

The  following  is  the  measurement  of  the  thymus  gland  in  some  very  healthy 
and  well  made  mdividuals  who  had  committed  suicide: 

Age  and  Sex.  Length.    Breadth.    Thickness.  Weight.  Volume.  Specific  grav* 

Grains.    Cubic  Incbei. 

25,  m.  34  lines.  18-25  lines,  4  lines, 

25,  m.  42  -—  32        —      2-3  — 
20,  m. 

28,  f.  22  «  16        --     2      — 


4.  Intestinal  Glands, — Dr.  Krausc  has  carefully  repeated  the  observations  of 
Bohm  on  the  intestinal  glands  (see  this  Journal  for  November  1837,  p.  218,) 
and  is  quite  satisfied  of  their  accuracy.  He  adds  some  farther  investigations, 
chiefly  respecting  the  size  of  the  various  follicles  and  cripts  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  He  does  not,  however,  regard  the  glands  of  Peyer  as  essentially  different 
from  the  solitary  glands  in  the  jejunum.  The  manifest  differences  are,  that  the 
glands  of  Peyer  are  crowded  together  and  are  naked  and  prominent  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whilst  the  solitary  glands  are  abundantly  beset 
with  follicles.  Both  are  of  the  same  size,  between  ^  and  |  of  a  line,  their  cavity 
is  rather  more  than  half  the  size  of  their  external  circumference,  the  parietes 
proportionally  thick;  the  contents  of  both  are  not  readily  saueezed  out,  but  its 
appearance  is  that  of  opaque  mucus,  the  granules  of  which,  flattened  and  irregu- 
larly rounded,  are  from  -g^  to  ^^  of  a  line  in  diameter;  a  size  which  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  granules  of  the  mucus  of  many  mucous  membranes,  though 
they  are  occasionally  round  of  a  larger  size.  But  both  the  solitary  glands  and 
those  of  Peyer  present  a  character  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  glands 
of  other  mucous  membranes,  i.  e.  a  slight  roughness  of  the  internal  surface  of 
their  cavities,  produced  by  a  slight  prominence  of  secreting  cells,  and  a  plurality 
of  openings,  whilst  the  glands  of  mucous  membranes  generally  possess  but  one 
opening  connected  with  their  cavity.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  but  one  opening  to 
either  the  solitary  glands  or  those  of  Peyer,  die  average  number  of  their  aper- 
tures being  from  nve  to  ten.  The  openings  traverse  the  parietes  of  the  follicles 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  assure  one^s  self  that 
they  communicate  with  their  cavities.'^  The  evidence  of  this,  however,  may  be 
ob^ined  thus:  Take  a  large  follicle  of  a  gland  of  Peyer,  and  open  its  cavity  by 
removing  that  half  of  it  which  is  inserted  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of 
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the  inteatme;  into  the  little  roanded  hollow,  which  is  thus  rendered  risihle, 
insert  a  Yetj  small  drop  of  carmine  in  solution.  On  examining  the  opposite 
part  of  the  follicle,  i.  e.  that  which  projects  into  the  intestinal  canal  where  the 
openings  are  situated,  the  red  fluid  will  be  seen  to  escape  from  these  apertures 
before  the  entire  follicle  becomes  coloured  by  imbibition.  Pnd, 

5.  New  ob»ervation§  on  the  meaawre  afiht  temperaiure  of  the  orgame  Huues  of 
the  bodiee  of  men  and  ammai»,  by  meant  tf  thermceieetne  ^eet$^  6y  MM. 
Bbcquiril  and  BasscmT.— The  memoir  we  now  present  to  the  academy  is  a 
succinct  exposition  of  the  continuation  of  experiments  undertaken  by  us  at  Paris, 
and  in  our  joumies  to  the  Alps  and  Italy,  for  determining,  in  a  more  rigorous 
manner  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  temperature  of  the  tissues  in  ffeneral,  and  of 
the  interior  organs  of  man  and  animals,  by  the  assistance  of  uermoHolectric 
eflfects. 

The  use  that  we  hare  made  of  the  mixed  metallic  needles,  less  than  a  milli- 
metre in  diameter,  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  interior  parts  of 
organized  bodies,  require  delicate  precautions  with  which  we  have  already 
made  some  persons  acquainted,  and  without  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
results,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  depend;  we  are  now  about  completing 
what  we  hare  already  said  on  this  subject. 

When  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  metallic  bar  is  inserted  into  a  source  of  heat, 
which  is  not  capable  of  reacting  chemically  on  its  constituent  parts,  this  bar  be- 
comes heated,  by  degrrees,  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  inserted  part, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal,  the  dimensions  of  the  bar,  the  temperature 
of  the  source,  and  that  of  the  sunonnding  air. 

Hence  the  different  sections  of  the  bar,  above,  and  to  a  certain  distance  from, 
the  source  of  heat,  assume  different  temperatures  higher  than  that  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  atmosphere;  but  as  soon  as  each  of  them  attains  the  temperature  it  is 
to  preserve,  that  is  to  say  its  state  of  equilibrium,  experiment  proves  that  for 
distances  from  the  source  which  increase  in  arithmetics!  progression,  the  exces- 
ses of  temperature  decrease  in  geometrical  progression,  whenever  the  excess  of 
the  temperature  of  the  bar  over  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  does  not  exceed 
30  or  30  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  propagation  of  the  heat  varying 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bar,  the  loss  or  heat  being  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  exterior  surfaces,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  traverses  being  also 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  section,  it  follows,  that  the  decrease  of  teoipera- 
ture  will  be  as  much  greater  as  the  circumference  is  less.  Experiment  effectu- 
ally proves  that  in  two  bara  of  the  same  metal,  not  having  the  same  transverse 
section,  the  distances  of  the  focus  from  the  points  in  which  the  temperature  is 
the  same,  are  to  one  another  as  the  square  roots  of  their  thicknesses,  or  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  radii  if  the  bara  be  cylindere.  It  follows  from  these  dif- 
ferent observatjons  that  the  smaller  the  diametero  of  the  cylindere  or  metallic 
needles,  the  less  the  source  of  heat  would  become  cooled  when  its  temperature 
would  be  capable  of  varying  by  the  presence  of  these  needles;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  operating  with  needles  whose  diametere  are  less  than  a  millimetre. 

It  also  follows,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  when  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  temperature  of  the  interior  parts  of  a  man  who  is  about  37  degrees,  we 
must  place  him  in  a  medium  whose  temperature  is  at  least  18  or  20  degrees.  If 
this  condition  do  not  yet  suffice,  we  must  find  by  previous  experiments,  the  ef- 
fects due  to  the  cooling  produced  in  the  muscles  by  the  presence  of  the  needles. 
This  is  a  point  on  which,  perhaps,  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  determined  in 
our  preceding  memoire. 

Tne  process  for  finding  the  interior  temperature  of  the  human  bftdy  consists, 
as  is  known,  in  making  use  of  two  needles  each  composed  of  two  othere,  one  of 
copper  and-  the  other  of  steel,  soldered  at  one  of  their  ends.  One  of  them  is 
placed  in  a  medium  whose  temperature  remains  constant  during  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  whilst  the  other  is  introduced  hnto  the  part  the  temperature  of  which 
we  wish  to  measure.    These  two  needles  are  connected  on  one  side,  by  their 
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steel  end*  with  a  steel  wire  of  the  same  natare,  and  on  the  other,  hy  their  copper 
end,  with  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  an  excellent  thenno*electnc  multiplier. 

When  the  two  soldered  needles  Iwve  the  same  temperature  there  is  no  devia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  ones;  but  for  the  least  difference  in  the  two  temperatures, 
be  it  only  0*1  of  a  decree,  there  is  a  deviation  whose  direction  and  extent  serve 
to  estimate  correctly  Uiis  difference,  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  one  of 
the  media,  when  that  of  the  other  which  is  constant  is  known. 

The  constant  source  that  we  usually  employ  is  furnished  either  by  the  ap- 
panttts  of  M.  Sorel,  which  has  already  been  described,  or  by  the  mouth  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  experimenting.  SorePs  apparatus  preserves 
lor  some  hours,  a  temperature,  only  varying  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree;  but  the 
mass  of  water  which  gives  it  is  so  considerable,  that  the  solder  immersed  therein 
is  immediately  put  in  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  it,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  experienced  by  the  parts  of  the  needle  placed  on  the  outside,  which  are 
ouickly  repaired.  In  this  case,  the  tem]^rature  shown  by  the  solder  is  tiiat  of 
toe  medium  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  temperature 
shown  by  the  second  solder,  which  is  found  in  a  muscle  a  small  distance  from 
the  skin,  which  muscle,  by  reason  of  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  composed,  from 
their  smalt  extent  and  bad  conductibility,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  equal 
source  of  heat  to  the  other;  we  aUo  find  when  operating  in  a  medium,  whose 
temperature  is  below  18  or  dO  degrees,  a  difference  of  the  apparatus,  even  when 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  muscle. 

Bv  usinff  the  mouth  as  the  source  of  constant  heat,  we  have  not  to  fear  so 
much  the  differences  that  we  have  just  shown,  because  the  two  sources  have  an 
analogy  among  themselves,  with  regard  to  their  constitution. 

We  have  entered  into  some  detaib  on  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  when  we 
endeavour  to  measure  the  interior  temperature  of  organized  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  those  persons  wishing  to  make  use  of  our  procedures  to  avoid  the  indi- 
cated causes  of  error. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  experiments  we  have  made  for  showing  how  far 
the  mouth  may  replace  the  apparatus  for  constant  temperature. 

Each  of  the  solders  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  man  22  years  of  age, 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue,  which  exercised  a  slight  pressure  on  the 
metallic  wire,  so  as  to  avoid  the  variations  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  air 
breathed.  The  magnetic  needle  deviated  1  ^  degrees  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two 
mouths  The  solders  having  been  transferred  from  one  mouth  to  the  other,  the 
deviation  was  2  degrees  in  another  direction,  instead  of  1  ^  degree.  The  differ* 
ence  of  half  a  degree,  corresponding  to  one-tenth  of  a  degree  of  temperature, 
proceeded  very  probably  from  the  solders  not  having  been  placed  alike  in  the 
two  experiments;  the  effects  did  not  vary  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Hence  we  see  that  with  certain  precautions  wo  can  make  use  of  the  mouth  as 
a  source  of  constant  temperature,  when  we  are  accustomed  by  previous  attempts 
to  keep  the  solder  always  in  the  same  position,  and  to  breathe  through  the  nose, 
so  as  not  to  introduce  cold  air  into  the  mouth. 

One  of  the  solders  having  been  placed  in  Sorers  apparatus  marking  36  de- 
grees, the  other  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  man,  the  deviation  of  the  magnetie 
needle  was  two  degrees  in  favor  of  the  mouth,  which  indicated  a  temperature  of 
36^  4(/  instead  of  36°  50^,  shown  by  the  thermometer;  a  very  slight  differenee 
owing  to  unseen  causes. 

The  one  solder  was  left  in  the  mouth  as  it  was,  and  the  other  was  placed  in 
the  biceps  muscle  of  the  second  voung  man,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  14 
degrees,  consequently,  below  what  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ments; we  had  a  deviation  of  4  degrees  in  favour  of  the  mouth;  hence,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  biceps  given  by  the  needle  was  only  36°  SO',  instead  of  36°  6tf^ 
which  is  the  mean  temperature  we  have  found  in  our  preceding  memoirs. 

The  solder  which  was  in  the  mouth,  was  taken  out  to  be  placed  in  Sorel's  ap- 
paratus, which  showed  33°  50^  by  the  centigrade  thermometer;  the  deviation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  10°  in  &vour  of  the  apparatus;  hence,  the  mouth  possessed 
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a  temperature  of  36^  5(/,  as  we  have  pTeTionely  found  it.    Thus  the  month  may 
be  used  with  advantaee  as  a  source  of  constant  temperature* 

We  have  naturally  oeen  led  to  mdke  some  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the 
Tariations  of  the  surrounding  temperature  on  that  of  the  human  muscles.  This 
question,  which  has  occupied  philosophers  and  physiologists  for  some  years  past, 
is  not  yet  completely  resolvea,  wherefore  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  ynll 
not  be  without  interest  for  the  science. 

It  is  certain  that  man,  as  well  as  warm  blooded  animals,  can  lire  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  differa  nearly  80  decrees  in  temperature  from  their  own,  since  the 
inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  covered  it  i?  true  with  clothes,  are  one  part  of 
the  year  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  which  mercury  freezes*  Hence,  men  as 
well  as  warm  blooded  animals  possess  in  themselves  the  faculty  of  increasing 
in  a  given  time  the  heat  that  they  develop.  As  to  the  faculty  which  they  have 
of  resisting  high  temperatures,  without  any  sensible  disorder  in  the  animal 
economy  resulting,  we  shall  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Banks,  Blagden,  and 
Fordyce,  who  have  remained  exposed  for  some  moments  to  a  temperature  of  135 
degrees,  without  finding  any  sensible  change  in  their  own,  estimated  probably 
from  that  of  the  mouth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Berger  and  De  la  Roche,  having  been  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  49  degrees  found  theira  increased  4  degrees;  and  De  la  Roche,  havinff 
remained  alone  in  a  hot-house  at  90  degrees,  for  sixteen  minutes,  has  proved 
that  his  was  only  increased  5  degrees. 

Captain  Parry  relates,  that  in  Uie  polar  regions,  where  the  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  at  which  mercury  freezes,  that  of  man  is  not  sensibly  modified. 
This  last  observation  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  John  Davy  and  some  othera,  who 
have  found  that  the  temperature  of  man  increases  from  the  poles  to  the  eauator. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  contradictory  results  we 
have  just  mentioned,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  the  experiments 
we  have  made  on  the  same  subject. 

We  introduced  into  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  right  arm  of  two  young  men,  each 
of  the  soldera  of  two  perfectly  similar  needles;  the  temperature  of  the  surround* 
ing  air  was  16  degrees;  the  magnetic  needle  showed  no  appreciable  deviation; 
hence,  the  two  muscles  had  exactly  the  same  temperature.  One  of  the  aims 
under  experiment  was  immersed  as  fieur  as  the  elbow,  incessantly  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  into  water,  at  10,  8,  6  degrees,  then  at  0;  the  experiment  lasted  about 
an  hour;  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  only  two  degrees  in  favour  of 
unimmersed  muscle,  which  indicates  a  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  other  of 
about  the  fifUi  of  a  degree. 

The  same  arm  having  been  afterwards  plunged  in  water  at  43  degrees  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  immerBeid  muscle  was  only  increased  the 
fiftii  part  of  a  deirree. 

These  experiments  having  been  repeated  at  different  times,  we  have  always 
found  but  very  feeble  differences  in  the  temperature  of  the  muscles. 

These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  we  have  made  at  the 
mineral  water  baths  at  Lovech,  in  Valais,  two  years  ago,  and  recently  at  Pans, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Seguin,  external  pupil  of  me  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris, 
who  assisted  in  our  researches  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  praise*  We  were  not 
contented  with  puttingr  the  arms  in  the  water  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
but  immereed  the  whole  body  therein.  The  waters  of  Lovech  were  49^  cen- 
tigrade. 

The  temperature  of  Sorel's  apparatus  indicated  35^  50^:  one  of  the  solders 
was  placed  in  it,  while  the  other  was  introduced  into  the  biceps  muscles  of  M. 
Seguin;  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  li  degrees  in  favour  of  the 
muscle,  which  indicated  a  temperature  of  36^  70'.  M.  Seguin  having  been 
placed  in  the  bath  at  49  decrees,  remained  there  twenty  minutes;  the  deviation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  varied  firom  13  to  13  or  14  degrees  according  as  it  was 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  water.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  muscles  in- 
creased from  one  to  two  fifths  of  a  degree.    On  coming  out  of  the  bath  the  devi- 
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admi  of  the  magnetic  needle  returned  to  13  de^ees  as  it  was  before.  M.  Seguin's 
pulse  made  112  palsations  per  minute  in  tbe  bath. 

We  obtained  the  same  result  on  a  Tigorously  constituted  young  Tyrolean 
carpenter.  We  were  unwilling  to  repeat  the  experiments  at  a  higher  tempera^ 
ture,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  health  of  persons  volunteering  to  assist  in  our  re- 
searches. But  we  have  recommenced  them  at  Paris  at  a  temperature  a  little 
lower  than  49  degrees,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Seguin  and  M.  Castille,  also 
external  pupil  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  One  of  the  solders  was  placed  in  M.  Costille's 
mouth,  tne  temperature  of  which,  measured  by  the  thermometer,  was  37°  50^, 
the  other  in  the  biceps  muscle  of  M.  Seguin^s  right  arm;  the  deviation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  2  degrees  in  favour  of  the  mouth,  which  indicated  a  tern* 
perature  of  37°  liV  for  the  muscle.  Mr.  Seguin  was  placed  in  a  bath  at  42°  5(K 
and  remained  there  twenty  miuutes;  the  temperature  of  the  muscle  was  not 
changed,  as  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  remained  the  same. 

This  experiment  repeated  on  M.  Castille  gave  the  same  result.  We  see  by  the 
fiiets  just  mentioned,  that  when  the  human  body  is  in  contact  with  water,  whose 
temperature  varies  from  0  to  49  deffreee  during  a  space  of  twenty  minutes,  that  of 
the  muscles  experiencinff  only  feeble  variations,  perhaps  it  would  be  the  same 
if  the  contact  were  prolonged  for  some  time,  as  the  experiments  of  Mr.  John 
Davy  and  other  philosophers  lead  us  to  believe;  but  it  is  impossible  to  verify 
this  assertion,  since  very  serious  disorders  in  the  general  economy  would  result 
from  it:  a  badi  of  49  decfrees  already  strongly  reddening  the  skin  and  determin- 
ing the  blood  to  the  head. 

We  may  also  conclude  from  some  observed  facts,  that  the  results  obtained  by  M. 
Be  la  Roche,  who  was  placed  in  a  hotrhouse  at  a  temperature  of  49  degrees,  are 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  which  modify  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mouth. 

We  shall  also  relate  one  experiment  made  at  Lovech,  and  which  has  not  been 
repeated  on  account  of  the  diificulties  it  presents.  This  time  it  was  a  dog  on 
which  we  experimented;  his  muscles  indicated  a  temperature  of  38°  ^; 
plunged  in  a  bath  at  49  degrees,  the  needle  not  touching  the  water,  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  extensor  muscle  increased  successively  from  half  a  degree  to  1,  1^, 
and  2  degrees,  and  that  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  The  dog  became  so  fun* 
ons  that  we  were  obliged  to  withdraw  it  from  the  water;  after  a  short  time  the 
temperature  of  its  muscle  returned  to  what  it  was  at  first. 

The  solder  was  introduced  into  his  chest,  and  we  obtained  equally  an  in- 
ciease  of  temperature  of  several  degrees  some  moments  after  the  immersion  in 
the  bath:  this  increase  took  place  chiefly  when  the  animal  was  violently  agitat- 
ed. We  are  ignorant  of  what  influence  the  exasperated  state  of  the  animal  had 
on  the  effects  uiat  we  have  observed.  We  shall  also  mention  a  curious  result, 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  preceding  ones,  but  which  will  interest  physiolo- 
gists. 

One  of  the  solders  was  placed  in  the  biceps  of  a  young  man,  the  other  in  the 
great  supinator  muscle  of  the  lefl  arm  of  a  man  45  years  old.  The  magnetic 
needle  underwent  no  sensible  deviation.  The  vein  was  opened,  but  we  observed 
no  change  of  temperature  during,  and  after  the  loss  of  the  blood.  The  solder 
was  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vein.  We  may  draw  what  conclusion  we 
pleasei  from  tiiis  fact;  but  the  only  one  which  appears  natural  to  us,  is  that  a 
priori^  we  ought  to  think  that  it  would  be  thus,  because  the  blood,  whose  escape 
was  permitted  by  the  opening  of  the  vein,  returned  to  the  heart,  and  having 
alreaay  circulated  through  the  capillary  vessels,  has  become  foreign  to  the  com- 
position of  the  tissues  in  returning  to  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  by  the 
branches  and  veinous  trunks.  Hence  it  could  only  produce  a  decrease  of  tem- 
perature in  the  animal  body  by  its  abundant  flowing  out,  and  producing  a  weakness 
oi  the  subject.  We  theiefore  thought  it  right  to  make  the  experiment  in  another 
way;  on  which  account  we  took  a  middling  sized  doff,  which  had  eaten  a  few 
hours  before  the  experiment,  and  placed  one  of  the  solders  in  the  muscles  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  thigh,  while  the  solder  of  another  needle  was  in  the  mouth  of  an 
ejq[»erimeDter«  a  bandage  having  first  been  thrown  round  the  femoral  aitery,  nor 
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mediately  below  the  outlet  of  the  abdomen.  The  suspension  of  the  blood*s 
coarse  in  this  vessel,  caused  no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  limbt  and  by 
several  repetitions  we  exercised  or  suspended  the  compression  on  the  arterial 
trunk,  witDout  being  able  to  observe  the  least  motion  in  the  needle  of  the  multi- 
plier. 

Would  it  be  necessary,  in  conclusion,  that  the  modifications  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  tissues,  depend  much  less  on  the  sanguinary  circulation  than  on  the 
nervous  influx,  or  even  that  the  results  of  this  last  experiment  prove  that,  in 
only  tying  the  femoral  artery,  we  have  not  stopped  the  whole  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  thigh,  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  arteries  being  able  to  make  up  for 
the  femoral  one. 

In  order  to  have  a  positive  solution  of  this  physiological  difficulty,  we  have 
embraced  the  primitive  iliac  artery  with  a  double  silk  cord;  then  placing  <me 
finger  on  the  vessel  at  the  point  where  the  ligature  bound  the  vessel,  we  could 
at  pleasure  hinder  or  permit  the  circulation  of  the  arterial  blood  in  tlie  limb. 
The  needle  was  then  inserted  into  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  thigh,  and  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  minutes  we  perceived  the  temperature  lower  about  half  a  degree. 
Afterwards,  permitting  the  blood  to  traverse  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  Uiigfaf 
the  temperature  was  soon  le-established  in  its  normal  state.  This  experiment 
lepeatea  several  times  gave  us  the  same  result;  although  the  eflfect  observed 
be  very  feeble,  it  shows,  nevertheless,  that  the  arterial  blood  exercises  a  direct 
influence  over  the  temperature  of  the  tissues;  it  is  not,  however,  to  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  the  trunks  and  arterial  branches  that  we  must  attribute  this 
influence;  but  that  which  traverses  the  capillary  plexus.  In  fact  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  usually  elapse  between  the  suspension  of  the  blood's  course  in  the 
limb,  and  the  aiminution  of  the  temperature.  However,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  temperature  in  its  normal  degree,  when  the  blood  is  permitted  to  traverse 
the  arteries,  was  always  more  rapid  than  the  diminution  of  temperature  when 
the  trunk  of  the  principal  vessel  was  compressed. 

We  have  here  statea  what  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  arterial  circulation 
over  the  temperature  of  the  animal  tissues;  in  another  memoir  we  shall  mention 
what  experiment  has  taught  us  of  the  nervous  influence,  with  regard  to  this 
same  temperature  of  the  tisanes. 

The  facts  that  we  have  just  related  in  this  memoir,  show  anew  what  we  niay 
deduce  from  the  thermo-electric  efiects,  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  man  and  animals;  taking  as  a  constant  temperature  either  that  of 
Sorel's  apparatus  or  that  of  the  mouth  of  a  person  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  ex- 
perimenting.— Jinnak  rf  Eketrieityf  jre*  June,  1838.  From  Complc  Mendu 
da  SSaneea  de  PAcadtmU  da  Seieneea.    April  9, 1838. 

6.  Temperature  of  the  human  body  in  different  degrees  <of  external  hetU» — Daring 
the  voyage  of  '*  La  Bonite,"  for  the  purpose  of  making  various  scientific  investi- 

Sations,  we  attention  of  the  naturalists  was  especially  directed  by  the  Academy  to 
etermine  the  temperature  of  man  and  animals  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Experiments  were  therefore  made  on  ten  men,  every  day,  from  April,  1836, 
while  the  Bonite  was  at  Rio  Janeiro,  till  her  anival  in  rrance,  in  November, 
1837,  by  introducing  a  thermometer  into  the  rectum,  and  observing  carefully 
the  temperature  of  £e  surrounding  atmosphere.  All  the  men  were  occupied  in 
a  constant  employment  on  board  the  ship,  with  regular  diet,  &c.,  so  thai  no  in- 
terfering agency  could  be  present.  The  results  obtained  are,  that  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  human  body  falls  very  slowly  during  the  passage  from  hot  into  cold 
regions;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rises  more  rapidly  in  passing  from  cold 
countries  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  degree  cf  change  varied  in  different  individuals* 
The  average  temperature  of  the  men,  observed  at  Cape  Horn,  at  59^  south  lati- 
tude, with  an  external  atmospheric  temperature  of  0^  centigrade,  presents  only 
a  difference  of  one  degree  from  the  average  observed  in  the  same  men  in  the 
Ganges,  near  Calcutta,  with  an  external  temperature  cf  40^  centigrade.  Thus 
a  variation  of  forty  degrees  in  external  temperature  gives  rise  to  a  difference  of 
only  one  degrea  in  thi  tempesatmo  of  the  human  body.— Xeiiiofi  Med.  GoM* 
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Mny,  1838.    From  Rappcrt  awr  ks  rhuliaU  ttUfnUftquet  du  Voyage  de  la  Bonife 
ttuiour  du  monde^  par  M.  db  Blaintille. 

7.  ExciUhmotory  system. — ^Tbe  followingr  report  of  a  diacusfiion  in  the  Physical 
Society,  Gay's  rioapital,  will  be  read  with  lotereat,  as  it  exhibits  the  views 
of  some  distinguished  physiologists  relative  to  the  excito-motory  system,  a  sub* 
jeet  at  present  exciting  much  attention : 

^*  Mr.  Grainger  stated  that  anatomists,  up  to  the  present  day,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  descrming  the  spinal  nerves  to  arise  on  each  side  by  a  doable  origin. 
The  posterior  or  sentient  root  and  the  anterior  presiding  over  motion.  To  these 
SL  Hall  has  added  another  pair  of  roots,  whicn  he  has  termed  respectively  the 
incident  and  the  reflex;  the  former  proceeding  with  the  sentient  root  and  serving 
to  convey  impressions  (independent  of  sensation)  to  the  latter,  which  accompa- 
nies the  motor  root,  and  constitutes  the  conductor  of  involuntary  motion. 

^  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discoveries  had  shown  that  every  nervous  filament  poe- 
sessed  but  a  single  faculty,  and  wherever  a  nerve  appeared  to  have  two  functions, 
it  was  necessarily  made  up  of  two  sets  of  fibres.  jDr.  Hairs  experiments  had 
demonstrated,  that  when  the  brain  was  completely  separated  from  the  spinal 
cord,  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  in  the  body  were  completely  arrested;  but 
upon  the  application  of  some  irritation  to  the  surface,  the  muscles  could  still  be 
made  to  contract,  independent  both  of  sensation  and  of  volition.  Hence  the 
Doctor  reasoned  that  some  chain  of  connection  existed  between  the  nerves  of 
motion  and  perception  in  the  spinal  cord,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  brain,  and 
such  as  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Mr.  Grain^r  had  endeavoured  to  verify 
this  theory  by  actual  dissection,  and  had  satisfactonly  demonstrated  the  fact,  that 
such  connection  did  indeed  exist:  for  he  found  each  root,  as  it  arose  from  the 
spinal  marrow — the  anterior  from  the  motor  tract,  and  the  posterior  from  the  sen- 
sitive-—to  have  also  another  origin  deeper  in  the  cord,  from  the  central  gray 
matter;  whilst  the  original  roots  proceeded  no  further  than  the  white  medullary 
structure  of  the  cord;  the  posterior  of  these  origins,  from  the  gray  matter  being 
the  incident  nerve,  and  the  anterior  the  reflex  nerve,  of  Dr.  Hall.  Thus,  like 
the  discoveries  of  Bell,  had  the  more  recent  theory  of  Hall  been  verified  by 
dissection. 

*^The  idea,  indeed,  was  not  altogether  original  on  his  part,  for  it  had  been 
alreaiiy  mentioned  by  Gall,  Bellingeri,  and  Nlayo,  that  the  nerves  of  the  spitie 
arose  not  from  the  medullary  alone,  but  also  from  the  cinerittous  part  of  its 
structure.  This  had  not.  however,  been  fully  admitted  by  anatomists;  and  al- 
though many  investigations  on  the  subject  had  been  made,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  fact  had  been  previously  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  He  was  happy 
to  add,  that  his  dissections  had  been  now  confirmed  by  those  of  Mr.  Solly. 

**  If  these  notions  were  correct,  the  quantity  of  brain  and  white  part  of  spinal 
cord  ought  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  development  of  sensation  and  volition;  and 
that  of  the  cineritious  part  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  motion 
and  perception.  And  so  indeed  it  was,  this  being  fully  verified  by  comparative 
anatomy,  which  showed,  that  in  man  the  brain  and  white  part  of^  the  cord  pre- 
ponderated largely,  whilst  in  animals  endowed  with  strong  motive  powers  the 
cineritious  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  prevailed. 

*''  Mr.  Grainger  illustrated  these  facts  by  reference  to  examples  from  fishes:  as 
the  Lophiue  piscatorius,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom;  as 
the  Annelidse,  the  common  earth-worm,  insects.  &c.,  by  which  it  entirely  ap- 
peared that  the  peraistence  of  muscular  movement  bore  a  decided  ratio  to  the 
development  of  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems.  Mr.  G.  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  expressing  his  conviction,  that  dissections  in  anatomy  had  hitherto 
been  too  coarse,  and  the  recent  labours  of  Kieman,  Muller,  and  othere,  gave  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  many  parts  of  anatomical  structure  were  susceptible 
of  far  minuter  demonstration  than  as  yet  had  been  applied  to  them. 

*'  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  rose  in  explanation  of  his  views.  In  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  there  were,  indeed,  two  systems— the  cerebral,  contaiiung  the  nerves  of 
volition  and  sensation,  and  the  spinal,  which  operated  independently  of  either 
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to  produce  motion.    If  the  brain  of  an  animal  be  remoTod,  though  motion  may 

occur,  yet  sach  motion  cannot  be  the  result  of  Tolition,  nor  can  any  motion  what- 
ever be  produced  without  the  application  of  some  external  irritation.  Thus,  if  a 
snake  be  decapitated,  and  then  left  till  it  be  perfectly  quiescent,  thouffh  it  may 
be  made  to  move  by  external  stimuli,  yet  if  left  to  itself  no  motion  will  be  ol^ 
served  again,  and  it  will  remain  in  whatever  form  it  may  have  been  placed.  The 
movements  which  take  place  upon  the  application  of  external  stimuli  in  the  coma 
of  apoplexy,  opium,  &c.  &c.,  also  in  the  case  of  an  animal  struck  down  by  a 
blow  on  its  head,  indicated  that  there  existed  some  other  source  of  contractile 
power  besides  that  of  the  brain,  and  independent  both  of  volition  and  sensation. 
Keverdng  now  to  the  paper,  Dr.  Hall  said,  that  experiments  enough  were  on 
record  to  show,  however  much  you  may  lacerate  or  tear  the  cerebrum,  no  con- 
vulsive movements  will  arise.  1%  was  a  matter  of  great  interest,  therefore,  to 
inquire  why  convulsions  occurred  in  certain  inflammatory  and  othe  rconditions  of 
that  organ.  With  re||g[ard  to  the  cerebellum,  Serres,  in  speaking  of  an  apoplexy 
there,  and  believing  it  to  preside  over  the  sexual  passions,  had  proj^nosticated 
the  disease  from  the  existence  of  priapism.  Doctor  Hail  did  not  believe  this  to 
be  the  function  of  the  cerebellum:  be  thought  the  priapism  might  be  explained 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  clot  pressed  upon  and  irritated  the  adjacent  medulla 
oblongata,  the  source  of  muscular  movement— as  in  the  guinea*pi^,  irritation  of 
that  part  immediately  produced  a  seminal  emission.  To  apply  this  physiology 
of  the  excito-motory  nerves,  the  Doctor  adduced  the  case  or  the  crowing  inspi- 
ration of  infants,  which  always  depended  upon  one  of  three  causes— dentition, 
constipation,  crudities  in  the  stomach.  Removing  the  cause  of  irritation  invar 
riably  relieved  the  crowing;  in  this  affection  the  brain  being  only  secondarily 
affected,  and  becoming  diseased  finally,  because  every  convulsion  renewed  con- 
gestion there,  and  this  ultimately  gave  rise  to  disease. 

'*  Mr.  Brereton  agreed  with  Dr.  Hall  in  some  points,  but  differed  with  him  in 
others.  He  was  not  satisfied  that  sensation  was  not  essentkil  to  the  production 
of  motion,  for  although  the  brain  be  removed,  it  had  not  yet  been  proved  that 
sensation  did  not  also  reside  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  several  cases  of  paraplegiat 
and  various  forms  of  palsy,  in  the  hospital,  he  had  lately  endeavoured  to  excite 
motion  by  tickling,  pinching,  stabbing  with  a  pen-knife  the  affected  limb,  te. 
&c.,  bat  he  had  altogether  failed  in  producing  the  result  stated  by  Dr.  Hall.  An 
acephalous  fcetus  had  been  known  to  cry;  this  Mr.  Brereton  did  notcompreheDd, 
for  crying  presupposes  a  sensation  of  something  unpleasant,  a  certain  exercise 
of  the  will.  He  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  cerebellum  did  not  preside  over 
the  sexual  appetites.  With  regard  to  the  crowing  of  children,  Dr.  Hall  had 
mentioned  but  three  causes.  Dr.  Hugh  Ley,  however,  has  deecribed  a  fourth, 
viz.  turnouts  in  the  neck  pressing  upon  the  par  vagum. 

'*  Dr.  Hall  replied,  he  thought  there  must  be  some  error  of  observation  in  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Brereton  upon  the  paralytic  patients,  for  it  was  quite 
proved  that  convulsion  of  a  paralysed  limb  could  be  produced  in  the  way  he  had 
stated.  There  was  now  a  patient  in  the  '  Dreadnought,*  under  Dr.  Budd,  com- 
pletely paralysed;  tickling  the  soles  threw  the  limbs  into  strong  movements,  and 
passing  the  catheter  occasioned  priapism.  With  regard  to  the  acephalous  fcetus, 
there  is  but  one  case  of  crying  recorded;  it  is  by  Ollivier,  and  the  word  used  ia 
*  eWer.'  This  does  not  necessarily  skrnify  crying;  it  may  mean  a  hiccup,  or 
any  noise  in  the  air-passages.  He  differed  altogeSier  with  Dr.  Hugh  Ley  about 
the  cTowinff  in  children,  and  did  not  believe  that  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  could  occasion  crowing;  any  pressure  there  caused  stupefaction,  as  in 
excessive  drunkenness,  coma,  dyspncea,  &c.;  and  in  a  case  of  the  kind  at  the 
Salisbury  Infirmary,  Mr.  Sampson  had  saved  life  by  a  well-judged  operation  of 
tracheotomy. 

*^  Mr.  Aston  Key  suggested  whether,  in  the  case  of  paialysis  where  Mr. 
Brereton  had  failed  in  exciting  motion,  the  injury  or  disease  of  the  cord  had  been 
low  down,  at  the  end  nearly  of  all  the  cineiitious  matter:  might  not  this  be 
sufificient  to  account  for  the  failure  ? 

*'  Mr.  B.  Cooper  said  it  was  the  same  thing  physiologically,  whether  the 
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injiiTy  was  in  the  spinal  eoid  or  in  the  eanda  equina;  which  depended  upon  and 
arose  from  the  spinal  cord. 

**  Mr.  Breieton.-^ne  patient  had  fractare  of  dorsal  yertebra.  A  catheter 
was  lUways  in  the  bladder,  but  there  was  no  priapism,  and  no  movement  was 
caused  by  pinohine  or  blistering.  Another  had  injury  just  below  the  head:  here, 
too,  he  had  failed  id  his  experiments.  On  lookin?  over  the  old  museum-books 
of  Gny's,  Mr.  B.  had  found  there  was  once  a  patient,  under  Mr.  Morgan,  with 
injury  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  There  was  at  first  (as  is  usnal)  paralysis 
of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  injury.  After  a  time,  however,  (some  days,)  the 
arms  also  gradually  lost  all  power.  He  would  ask  Dr.  Hall  whether  he  knew 
of  other  cases  where  disease  in  this  way  seemed  to  affect  parts  above  the  seat 
of  injury;  and  whether  any  analagous  result  could  be  produced  in  experiment  by 
the  agency  of  the  excito-motory  nerves. 

"  Mr.  Goldin&r  Bird  stated,  that  he  had  electrified  many  paralysed  patients  in 
the  hospital,  and,  in  every  instance,  contortions  of  the  limbs  were  produced  by 
the  electricity. 

**  Dr.  Hall  had  no  information  upon  the  question  last  put  by  Mr.  Brereton:  it 
was  extremely  interesting,  and  he  had  often  thought  of  it;  but  he  had  never 
seen,  or  before  heard  of,  any  case  bearing  upon  it.  Mr.  Bird's  fact  about  electric 
fluid  proved  nothing;  for  electricity,  or  ^vanism,  acts  directly  on  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  not  through  the  agency  of  the  nerves. 

"  Dt.  Bright  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  very  complete  manner  in  which 
the  excito-motory  theory  had  been  verified  by  dissection.  The  Doctor  related  a 
case  which  he  had  seen  with  Mr.  A.  Key,  where  perfect  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities  existed,  and  in  which  violent  convulsive  movements  coald  be  pro- 
dueed  by  tickling  the  foot.  He  believed  some  explanation  might  be  found  for 
the  failures  experienced  by  Mr.  Brereton:  he  did  not  think  they  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  militating  against  the  excito-motory  theory. 

**  Mr.  Grainger  said  that  he  believed  Mr.  Brereton's  failures  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  ezcito-motoir  influence  was  differently  diffused  (as  re- 
garded intensity^  in  different  parts  of  the  limbs;  nature,  who  gave  nothing  in 
vain,  had  not  afforded  the  excito-motory  influence  to  parts  that  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  it.  Thus,  though  many  parts  of  the  leg  were  incapable  of  rendering 
involuntary  contraction  nom  irritation,  yet  the  sole  of  the  root  would  at  once 
yield  the  phenomenon.  Mr.  Verrall  had  made  experiments  upon  a  case  under 
his  care,  showing  this  very  completely.  Mr.  Grainger  concluded  by  adducing 
illustrations  on  this  point  from  comparative  anatomy ."'  ^ 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  society,  Mr.  Molloy  stated,  in  reference  to  a 
case  in  the  Dreadnought,  quoted  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  that  since  the  last  meeting,  he 
had  visited  the  patient  **  in  company  with  Mr.  Edge,  and  had  found  that  com- 
plete paralysis  did  not  exist;  for  motion  and  sensation,  to  a  limited  degree,  re- 
mained. In  another  case  which  had  also  been  quoted,  although  there  was  com- 
plete paralysis  of  motion,  yet  sensation  was  not  destroyed. 

'<  Mr.  Hilton  said  that  his  dissections  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  Mr. 
Grain^r.  Mr.  Grain^r  had  described  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of 
the  spmal  nerves  to  arise  from  the  middle  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  not  at  all  either  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns.  Mr.  Hilton  wished 
to  reserve  a  minute  statement  of  his  own  observations  for  another  occasion,  and 
would  at  present  content  himself  with  merely  saying  that  he  had  traced  both 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  colamns.  With  regard  to  the  excito-motory  experi- 
mento  of  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Grainger,  there  existed,  he  thought,  one  source  of 
error— viz.  that  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  had  never  been  removed  from 
&e  sphere  of  operation;  and  it  was  therefore  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
Tesulte  obtained  by  these  gentlemen  might  be  assigned  to  these  nerves.  For  the 
last  six  years,  he  (Mr.  Hilton)  had  been  in  the  habit  of  describing,  in  his  public 
demonstrations  of  the  nervous  system,  at  this  school,  the  various  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  the  integument  immediately  covering  those  muscles,  as  being  supplied 
by  the  same  set  of  nervous  filaments.  So  that  when  an  irritation  was  applied 
to  the  surface  by  means  of  those  Berres,  it  immediately  excited  the  muscles  con- 
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nected  with  that  pait  of  the  skin  to  contract.  Tliis  wu  done  instantaneonslj, 
and  for  an  appreciable  moment 'of  time  before  the  exeiciae  of  volition. 

^*  He  thoaght  that  pathology  generally  bore  out  the  viewa  of  Foville,  who  con- 
nected the  thalami  with  the  upper,  and  the  corpora  striata  with  the  lower,  ex- 
tremities of  the  opposite  side;  and  the  difficulty  which  appeared  occasionally  to 
occur,  seemed  to  mm  to  be  often  explicable,  as  folio wsr^The  nerrous  power  is 
conveyed  from  both  these  bodies  to  the  respective  limbs  downwards,  along  the 
crura  cerebri.  Now  if  the  lesion  existed  in  the  thalamus,  or  in  the  cms  cerebri 
below  it,  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremity was  cut  off  as  effectually  as  if  the  lesion  had  been  seated  in  that  body 
itself. 

**  Dr.  Whiting  said,  there  were  abundant  facts  in  pathology  and  in  ph]rsiolo^ 
to  show  that  muscular  contractions  could  occur  independent  of  volition — as  in 
tetanus,  sneezing,  couf^hing,  &c.  But  many  paralysed  cases  had  fallen  under 
his  observation,  m  which  the  excito-motory  influence,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hall, 
could  not  be  made  to  operate. 

*^  Dr.  Marehall  Hall  said  that  one  positive  hci  was  of  more  value  than  a 
thousand  negative  ones,  and  that  the  latter  by  no  means  invalidated  the  general 
rule.  The  failure  of  excito-motory  influence  in  these  negative  caaes,  miffht,  in 
some  instances,  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  some  disease  or  failure 
in  the  nerve  between  the  spine  and  the  irritated  surface*  Several  years  ago  he 
had  noted  the  fact,  which  he  could  not  then  explain,  that  if  a  frog  be  decapitated, 
and  its  spinal  cord  be  afterwards  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  upon  irri- 
tating the  posterior  extremity  it  became  immediately  convulsed.  Not  so  in  the 
toad,  treated  in  a  like  manner.  He  now  knew,  by  the  aid  of  anatomy,  that  hi 
the  latter  the  cauda  equina  commences  very  high  in  the  back,  and  was  divided 
in  the  experiment.    la  the  former,  the  spinal  cord  was  cut  through. 

**  Mr.  key  supported  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  quoted  caaes  in  which 
paralysed  limbs  moved  powerfully  when  touched  or  irritated." — London  Mtdieal 
Gazdtej  April,  1838. 

8.  Cau  cf  Partial  Ectopia  Cordu  and  Undntieal  iSTerma.— In  our  No.  for  Feb- 
ruary 1833,  will  be  found  an  interesting  account,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Robinson, 
an  eminent  physician  of  Petereburgh,  Virginia,  of  an  infant  in  whom  a  portion 
of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  deficient,  by  which  the 
heart  was  exposed  to  examination  both  by  si^t  and  touch,  and  its  actions  could 
be  inspected.  A  similar  case  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  by  Dr.  John  O'Bribn,  of  Bristol,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  the  sixu  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

Tliis  case  is  so  important  in  ita  bearings  on  some  disputed  points  in  phvsio- 
log^,  that  we  give  the  details  of  it  in  fuU.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  O'Brien  are  entirely  confirmatory  in  several  important  partioulais 
of  tfiose  of  Dr.  Robinson — as  respects  the  active  dilating  power  of  the  heart,  tiiis 
suddenness  of  its  systole,  &c. — and  in  opposition  to  w  views  of  most  physio- 
logists. 

"A  child,  Kt.  14  days, presented  the  followmg  appearances: — She  is  healthVy 
large,  and  was  bom  at  fuU  term;  colour  of  the  face  and  skin  perfectly  natural; 
she  takes  the  breast  well,  and  sleeps  quietly,  llie  secretions  and  excretions  are 
normal.  The  head  is  ra^ed  from  the  chest  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  which 
occure  140  times  per  minute;  inspirations  46  per  minute  whilst  the  little  patient 
is  asleep;  the  dyspncea  is  much  lessened  when  she  Ues  on  her  back  with  her 
head  on  a  level  with  her  body.  The  shape  and  outward  form  of  the  thorax  ia 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  thegreater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  which  is  wanting.  Tiae  functions  of  the  cer^ro-spinal  system  i0 
apparently  normal. 

^*  At  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  abdomen,  between  where  the  umbi- 
licus and  the  lower  end  of^the  sternum  ought  to  be,  exists  a  tumour,  soft,  oval, 
unequal,  and  semi-transparent,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  two  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a  half  (at  a  medium)  sdbove  the  level  of  the  pan- 
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etes.  The  inferior  three  quarters  of  this  tumour  is  evidently  occupied  by  the 
floating  viscera,  which  have  escaped  for  want  of  the  support  of  the  linea  alba, 
and  of  the  oblique,  the  transverse  and  recti  muscles,  the  superior  portion  only  of 
the  last  beinff  I  think  wanting.  The  skin  covering  this  inferior  section  of  the* 
tumour  is  reddish  and  shining,  being  evidently  of  late  formation;  on  the  left  side 
of  it  is  an  ulceration  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  where  the  cord  was  inserted. 
Around  the  base  of  the  tumour,  particularly  the  soperior  portion,  where  the 
integuments  of  the  body  meet  those  of  the  hernia,  there  is  a  raphe,  which,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  skin,  shows  that  the  abdominal  cavity  remained  open  to 
a  late  period  of  utero-gestation. 

'*The  superior  quarter  of  the  tumour  has  a  triangular  shape,  bounded  laterally 
by  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  and  inferiorly  by  what  appears  to  bo  the  trans- 
verse colon.  In  this  trian&rle,  which  is  exactly  in  the  median  line,  is  seen 
through  the  diaphanous  skin,  a  body  pulsating  in  shape  and  appearance  not 
unlike  a  small  heart,  with  its  point  directed  outwards,  thus  forming  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  sternum,  its  apex  being  pushed  upwards  by  the  distended 
colon  ;  but  when  the  intestines  are  not  so  mstended,  the  angle  becomes  a  very 
obtuse  one. 

'*  The  blood-vessels  ramifying  on  this  body  were  easily  recognised  through 
the  delicate  and  almost  transparent  skin,  which  became  injected  and  of  a  dusky 
tinge  whenever  the  infant  forced  down  or  retained  her  breath.  Three  distin^ 
motions  or  actions  were  evident,  I  believe,  to  almost  every  person  who  examined 
the  tumour,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  and  amongst  them  Dr.  Charles  Williams 
of  London. 

'*  Fir3t.-»A  lessening  in  size  and  a  contracting  of  its  whole  bod]^  one  hundred 
and  forty  times  per  minute,  during  which  a  dimple  was  formed  on  its  side,  vary- 
ing in  depth  according  as  it  emptied  itself  of  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  its 
contents;  the  depth  was  always  increased  when  the  infant  took  a  deep  inspira- 
tion and  was  Yery  quiet,  as  in  sleep;  This  contracting  or  systole  commenced 
suddenly,  and  diminished  considerably  the  size  of  the  body;  after  repeated  ob- 
servation, and  the  most  attentive  examination,  this  first  motion  appeared  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  pulse  in  the  carotid,  and  with  the  first  or  ventricular  sound. 

*' Second  movement— or  that  of  dilatation,  during  which  its  body  became 
tense,  and  appeared  shortened,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  much  enlarged 
by  as  active  a  force  as  that  of  contraction,  (it  was  dilated  even  when,  bv  pressure^ 
we  attempted  to  prevent  it,)  whilst  in  the  fingers,  it  gave  me,  as  well  as  many 
of  my  medical  brethren,  a  sensation  as  if  it  were  fiXBt  forcibly  enlarged,  and  that 
then  a  fluid  rushed  in,  with  one  wave,  communicating  the  feeling  of  a  thrill. 
The  dilatation  was  synchronous  with  the  second  or  loud  sounds  but  it  appeared 
to  continue  cffter  it. 

**  During  the  systole,  the  third  or  downward  movement  of  the  whole  tumour 
was  observed  to  take  place,  (it  certainly  commenced  rather  before  than  after  the 
systole,)  evidently  distinct  from  that  caused  by  irregular  periods,  bv  the  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  by  deep  inspiration.  To  make  this  motion 
more  evident,  I  pushed  the  pulsating  body  into  the  thorax,  where  it  required  a 
considerable  force  to  retain  it,  as  during  each  systole  it  was  forced  down  against 
my  fingers,  pushing  them  forwards,  and  this  with  a  more  equal  power  each  time, 
when  the  pulse  was  regrular  and  full,  than  when  it  beat  one  strong,  followed  by 
two  or  three  small  pulsations;  the  same  was  observed  to  take  place  in  the  tumour, 
and  I  think  this  is  easily  explained,  by  supposing  that  the  ventricle  emptied 
itself  during  the  first,  and  only  partially  during  the  three  succeeding  pulsations. 

*'  From  the  loud  noise,  or  that  caused  by  the  reaction  of  the  arteries  on  the 
blood  expanding  the  semilunar  valve,  to  the  duller  or  that  called  ventricular,  the 
space  of  time  appeared  to  be  about  one  half  of  the  whole  time  of  the  heart's 
action,  if  any  thing,  rather  more,  as  observed  by  the  eye,  but  the  movements 
were  so  quick  that  1  shall  not  attempt  to  advance  any  thing  positively  as  to  the 
exact  Quantity  of  time  occupied  by  each  motion  separately;  the  period  of  rest 
Was  all  but  imperceptible,  indeed  it  appeared  inseparable  from  the  dilating,  but 
No.  XLV.— NovBMBBR,  1838.  17 
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more  especially  the  filling  of  the  ventricles,  or  that  period  when  the  thrill  was 
felt. 

"  Taking  the  tumour  in  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  passing  those  of  the  other 
under  and  behind  it,  they  came  into  contact  with  a  large  round  body  within  the 
thorax,  (the  skin  was  so  lax,  it  permitted  this  to  be  done  w^ith  facility,)  whose 
pulsations  were  synchronous  with  those  of  the  tumour.  This  same  body  was 
also  felt  in  front,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  pulmonary  artery. 

'^  Handling  the  tumour,  or  touching  the  body  within  the  thorax,  did  not  appear 
to  give  rise  to  the  slightest  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  little  patient,  in  this 
a^eeing  with  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Harvey.  There  was  evidently  no  her- 
nia of  Uie  abdominal  viscera  into  the  thorax^  and  vice  versa  .*  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,. was  there  any  hernia  of  the  thoracic  viscera  into  the  abdomen. 

*^  The  chest  sounded  well,  beingr  clear  over  that  spot  where  the  impulse  is 
generally  felt,  but  I  was  prevented  oy  circumstances,  viz:  the  ace,  the  dyspncea, 
&c.,  from  deriving  more  accurate  information  from  this  source  of  diagnosis.  The 
respiration  was  natural  for  an  infant,  and  evident  in  the  precordial  region,  show- 
ing that  a  portion  of  lung  occupied  that  region.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  were 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  precordia,  rather  anteriorly;  but  they  were  evident  over 
the  whole  thorax,  accompanied  by  no  impuke,  or  any  abdominal  noise. 

^*  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  tumour,  which  became  much  distended 
whenever  the  child  cried  or  forced  downwards,  the  vermicular  action  of  the 
small  intestines  was  very  distinct. 

**  Sept.  28.  The  pulsating  body  has  increased  in  size,  and  the  skin  coverinflr 
the  tumour  is  quite  white;  the  ulceration  entirely  healed;  the  patient  has  had 
one  convulsion. 

'*  Oct.  I.  The  infant  has  taken  cold,  and  become  much  emaciated  the  last  two 
days.  Convulsions  occur  more  frequently  to-day,  pulse  not  to  be  counted, 
respiration  increased  to  53  per  minute,  a  general  mucous  rattle  over  the  chest ; 
the  colour  of  the  face  remains  unchanged,  though  expressive  of  ^at  anxiety. 

**5.  The  lips  have  become  slightly  blue,  she  is  apparently  sinking,  has  had 
two  convulsions  to-day,  and  vomited  some  matter  streaked  with  florid  blood* 
She  died  a  few  hours  after  without  a  struggle,  being  then  three  months  old. 

'^  Post-mortem  examination  two  days  after  deaih, — An  incision  was  made  through 
the  skin  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes ;  while  dissecting  back  the 
skin,  not  a  trace  of  a  muscular  fibre  conld  be  discovered  over  the  superior  part 
of  the  tumour,  neither  the  recti,  the  oblique  or  transversalis  muscles,  nor  the 
linea  alba.  The  transverse  colon  appeared  the  instant  the  skin  was  divided, 
forming  the  base  of  the  triangle  described  in  the  history  of  the  case ;  the  carti« 
lages  of  the  ribs  were  perfect;  the  sternum  was  perhaps  a  little  shorter  than 
natural;  and  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  entirely  wanting.  The  liver  was  very 
large  even  for  an  infant  three  months  old,  extending  quite  across  the  abdomen ; 
with  this  exception,  all  below  the  diaphragm  was  normal.  This  muscle  was 
itself  normal,  with  the  exception  of  the  band  or  bundle  of  muscular  fibres  which 
attaches  it  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Its  usual  attachment  to  the  posterior  face 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  continued,  as  is  natural,  but  the  ensiform  cai^ 
tilage  being  absent,  it  passed  from  one  cartilage  to  the  opposite  one  without  its 
proper  support  in  this  place.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  triangular 
opening,  formed  laterally  by  the  cartila^s,  and  inferiorly  by  the  falling  and 
floating  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  remained,  close  to  that  spot  where  the  peri« 
cardium  adheres  to  that  muscle,  and  to  the  anterior  mediastinum  in  front 

^^The  sternum  being  now  raised,  we  discovered  the  heart  in  the  pericardinm 
nearly  in  its  natural  position,  rather  towards  the  right,  its  base  occupying  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  overlapped  by  the  lung.  The  right  ventricle  was 
hypertrophied,  being  double  the  thickness  of  the  left,  withs  ome  dilatation,  and 
its  apex  was  directed  to  the  right  side.  The  left  was  of  its  ordinary  thickness, 
lying  from  left  to  right,  and  prolonged  for  about  one  inch  and  three  quarters,  into 
a  sac  formed  of  the  pericardium,  which  with  the  sac  protnided  through  the  trian- 
gle above  described,  the  prolonged  portion  forming,  when  in  place,  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  remainder  of  the  ventricle.    The  apex  of  the  right  ventricle  pre- 
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vented  the  left  coming  further  out.  When  we  opened  the  pericardium,  we 
ohserved  that  it  was  attached  by  old  adhesions  to  the  protruded  portion  of  the 
ventricle.  The  anatomical  formation  of  the  heart  was  normal ;  the  blood  was 
flnid,  and  the  heart  contained  no  clot;  the  shbstance  of  the  lun^  was  healthy  and 
well  inflated,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ri^ht  ventricle  explained  the  congrestion 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the  expectorations  of  fluid  blood. 
'*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this 
very  interesting  observation : — 

**  1st.  It  socms  probable  that  the  prolongation  of  the  left  ventricle  was  caused 
in  consequence  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  triangular  opening,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  continually  tended  to  force  it  against  and  through  the  aperture,  and 
that  the  adhesions  retained  it  there. 

'*  2ndly.  That  in  the  production  of  the  impulse,  no  account  has  hitherto  been 
taken  of  the  downward  motion  of  the  heart,  produced,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  by  two 
causes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  from  the  distended  auricle 
into  the  dilated  ventricle  sufficient  to  fill  it,  which  must  produce  some  degree  of 
downward  impulse  to  the  heart;  but  if  M.  Bouillaud's  opinion  of  the  injecting 
powers  of  the  auricles  be  correct,  then  it  must  be  of  some  amount.  The  second 
IS  the  recoil  or  rebounding  force  of  the  heart  when  the  ventricles  have  driven  a 
column  of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Unite  these  two  forces, 
and  I  believe  they  tend  to  increase,  if  not  partly  to  produce,  the  impulse. 

"  Lot  us  see  if  pathology  does  not  bear  out  this  view.  When  the  ventriculo- 
artertal  orifices  are  obstructed,  or  when  there  is  hypertrophy,  either  eccentric  or 
concentric,  the  impulse  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  obstruction  and  to  the 
power  of  the  muscle,  the  rebound  being  equal  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  ven- 
tricles to  expel  the  column  of  blood.  Does  not  this  solve  the  question  of 
increased  impulse ;  and  that,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  disease  1  The  received 
opinion  of  the  present  day  is,  that  the  impulse  is  caused  simply  by  the  systole 
straightening  the  anterior  convexity  of  the  ventricles,  and  thus  bringing  the 
apex  into  forcible  contact  with  the  ribs.  It  seems  to  me,  if  to  this  be  added  the 
above  two  forces,  the  impulse,  or  rather  its  cause,  would  be  better  explained. 
Perhaps  also  the  direction  in  which  these  forces  act  might  still  more  perfectly 
explain  it. 

*^  3dly .  That  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is  as  active  a  force  as  the  contrac- 
tion. Dr.  Copeland  supported  this  opinion  many  years  since,  and  still,  I  believe, 
adheres  to  it. 

^Mthly.  That  dilatation  is  the  cause  of  the  gush  of  blood  from  the  auricles, 
not  its  effect ;  that  acting,  as  in  this  case  it  appeared  to  do,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  common  pump,  it  tended  tb  carry  on  and  explain  the  circulation  in  the 
large  veins  and  through  their  valves,  to  extend  the  effect  of  the  same  principle 
to  their  minute  divisions.  Hamberger  and  Dr.  Copeland  fully  concur  in  the 
first  part  of  the  above  conclusion,  and  M.  Bouillaud's  opinion  nearly  agrees  with 
this  inference,  only  that  he  attributes  an  injecting  power  to  the  auricles. 

^*5thly.  That  no  sound  was  produced  by  the  contraction  of  that  portion  of  the 
left  ventricle,  isolated  as  it  was  from  the  remainder  of  the  heart,  the  sounds 
appearing  to  proceed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  valves.  I  merely  here  state 
what  were  the  ideas  excited  in  me  and  in  many  of  my  medical  brethren  who 
saw  the  little  patient,  after  very  fre(juent  and  most  attentive  examination.  This 
conclusion  is,  1  know,  in  contradiction  to  that  come  to  by  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  who  decided  that  the  first  sound  is  caused  by  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  If  this  were  the  case,  is  it  not  probable  that  this 
isolated  portion  of  the  ventricle  would  have  caused  some  sound  1  When  taken 
in  the  fingers,  and  even  held  alternately  under  the  stethoscope,  and  to  the  ear,  a 
transmitted  sound  was  heard,  but  no  direct  one,  except  that  caused  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  body  against  the  instrument.*' 
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9.  Expukion  of  a  portion  of  Intestine  hf  the  Rectum, — About  three  years  ago 
(1835),  Dr.  VuLPss  presented  to  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Academy  of  Naples  a 
loop  of  the  small  intestines,  36  inches  long,  discharged  by  a  woman  per  annm, 
aAer  an  attack  of  ileus,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  the  patient,  who  had 
entirely  recorered  her  health.  Recently  Dr.  V.  has  communicated  to  the  same 
body  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  the  subject  of  that  case;  she  having  died  of 
enteritis,  the  latter  end  of  December,  1837. 

On  opening  her  abdomen  there  was  found  in  it  two  pints  of  sero-purulent 
fluid.  The  gall-bladder  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  Uie  colon  had  become 
adherent  together.  Twenty-seven  inches  below  the  pylorus,  was  seen  the  adhesion 
between  the  two  portions  of  intestine,  the  intenrening  portion  of  which  had  been 
removed  some  years  before.  These  two  portions  aahered  by  their  peritoneal 
surfaces,  and  the  canal  was  thus  rendered  continuous.  The  jeiunum  was 
enlarged  and  its  parietes  thickened;  this  hypertrophy  was  particularly  remarka- 
ble at  a  spot  24  inches  above  the  cicatrice;  there  the  intestine  was  two  inches 
in  diameter,  whilst  in  its  normal  state  it  is  at  most  but  one  inch.  The  total 
len^h  of  the  intestines  was  12  feet  3^  inches.  If  to  this  we  add  the  36  inches 
of  mtestine  discharged  per  anum,  we  have  a  total  length  of  15  feet  3^  inches, 
which  is  nearly  that  of  the  small  intestines  of  an  adult  in  the  normal  state. 
The  canal  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  portions  of  intebtine  was  very  narrow, 
and  the  portion  oi  jejunum  above  the  cicatrix  was  so  dilated  and  thickened  that 
it  resembled  a  second  stomach;  its  muscular  fibres  were  more  marked  than 
those  of  the  cesophagus. 

This  case  is  interesting  in  a  physiological,  pathological  and  practical  point  of 
view.  The  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  two  portions  of  invaeinatea  intestine  shows 
the  indication  to  be  fulfilled  when  enteroraphy  is  required:  the  serous  membrane 
of  one  portion  was  united  to  the  serous  membrane  of  the  other,  and  this  is  just 
what  Mr.  Jobert  has  recommended  in  operations  of  this  character.— (702.  Sfed* 
de  Parte  from  Observat.  Med,  di  NapoH. 

A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  comprising  all  its  coats,  has  been  discharged  per  anum,  with- 
out the  continuity  of  the  canal  bein?  destroyed.  In  Nos.  125  and  127,  TOct. 
1835,  and  April,  1836,)  of  the  Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal^  Dr.  \\'m. 
Thomson  has  collected  abtracts  of  43  cases  of  this  kind. 

1 0.  Hsemorrhagie  constitution. — A  remarkable  example  of  this  presented  some 
time  since,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Lisfranc,  in  a  man  who  was  subject  every 
spring  and  autumn  to  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  nasal  fosse, 
which  reduced  him  to  the  last  stage  of  prostration.  This  man  had  seven 
brothers,  all  of  whom  had  died  from  this  same  afifection;  and  one  of  his  uncles 
had  died  from  hemorrhage  resulting  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  This  man 
for  a  considerable  time  seemed  at  the  verge  of  death,  but  by  the  action  of 
styptics  he  recovered  from  the  attack.^Journ.  des  Connaiae,  Med.  Chirurg, 
Aug.  1837. 

11.  Researches  on  the  diseases  tf  Old  Persons.  ByM.  Prus. — ^The  following  ab- 
stract of  a  report,  made  by  M.  Perry,  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  24th  of  April  last,  on  a  memoir  by  M.  Prus  on  the  diseases 
of  old  persons,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  first  point  which  Mr.  Prus  endeavours  to  determine  is,  what  are  the  dis- 
eases most  fatal  to  old  personal 

To  solve  this  question  he  has  carefully  examined,  for  three  consecutive  years, 
the  bodies  of  430  patients  who  died  under  his  care  at  Bicetre.*  Of  these  430, 
40  being  cases  of  persons  under  60  years  of  age  must  be  excluded;  the  remaining 

*  This  hospital  is  ezclasively  devoted  to  the  reception  of  old  men  and  insane  men. 
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390  consistiiig  of  persons  between  the  ages. of  60  and  90  are  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered. 
Mr.  Prus  arranges  these  390  old  persons  in  the  following  order : 
149  died  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
101  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
64  of  diseases  of  the  circulating  system. 
49  of  diseases  of  the  digestiye  organs. 
8  of  diseases  of  the  liver. 
19  of  various  disorders. 
A  simple  glance  at  the  above  table  serves  to  show  how  false  is  the  notion 
generally  entertained  that  diseases  of  the  abdomen  are  the  most  frequent  amongst 
old  people;  while  they  must  be  ranked  in  frequency  next  to  those  of  the  respi- 
ratory and  nervous  systems. 

The  frequency  and  gravity  of  organic  lesions  naturally  leads  to  the  question 
of  mortali^,  which,  as  might  be  enected,  is  very  great  in  an  old  persons'  hos- 
pital. Of  1346  patients  treated  by  M.  Prus,  during  three  years,  he  lost  430;  but, 
as  has  been  noticed  already,  370  of  these  patients  had  not  reached  the  age  of  60; 
hence  the  mortality  of  those  above  60  years  of  age,  was  390  in  1075,  viz. 


Deaths. 

Com. 

ToUL 

From  60  to  64 

32 

58 

80 

65  to  70 

56 

.   133 

.   189 

70  to  75 

.   107 

.   231 

.   328 

75  to  80 

.   123 

.   157 

.   280 

80  to  85 

61 

84 

.   145 

85  to  90 

20 

19 

39 

Above  90 

1 

3 

4 

390 


685 
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Of  the  patients  which  were  cured, 

216  were  treated  for  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

151  for  disorders  of  the  nervous  centres. 

144  for  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs. 
54  for  disorders  of  the  circulating  system. 
22  for  skin  dise^es. 
98  for  various  disorders. 

M.  Prus  concludes  his  memoir  by  some  considerations  on  the  general  pa- 
thology of  old  people.  The  physician  who  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  old  persons, 
is,  above  all  things,  struck  with  the  absence  of  reaction  in  the  diseased  organ  or 
system.  The  lung  may  pass  into  a  state  of  gray  induration,  the  stomach  may 
become  cancerous,  without  any  of  the  symptoms  being  developed,  which  an- 
nounce their  existence  in  the  adult.  Even,  as  Bichat  has  remarked,  an  old  man 
may  continue  to  live  with  a  disease  of  the  heart  which  would  quickly  kill  a  young 
person  or  an  adult.  Another  remark  which  deserves  attention  is  the  state  of 
isolation  of  organs  in  the  old  person;  the  consent  and  sympathy  of  other  organs 
with  the  diseased  one  is  not  observed  in  aged  people.-~&az6^  Mediealt  de  ParUy 
April  28,  1638. 

12.  Hypertrophy  cfthe  Brain  in  a  Cftti!c{.^-The  following  interesting  case  has 
been  recorded  in  SiAoltTs  Journal^  (Vol.  XVII,  for  1838,)  by  Dr.  Schupman. 

A  child,  about  12  months  old,  was  bom  in  the  year  1831,  of  healthy  parents. 
The  labour  was  difficult  and  lasted  four  days.  When  three  months  of  age  the 
child  was  given  to  be  nursed  from  home,  and  remained  well  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
but  was  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  which 
recurred  frequently,  and  assumed  an  epileptic  appearance.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  author  was  called  in,  who  found  the  infant  labouring  under  the  following 
symptoms. 

The  head  was  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  die  body;  its  tem- 

17» 
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perature  did  not  seem  higher  than  that  of  any  other  part  The  fontanelles  were 
still  widely  apart,  even  more  so  than  in  a  new-bom  child,  and  most  of  the  sutures 
were  separated  by  an  interval  of  two  lines  from  each  other.  The  other  parts  of 
the  body  were  well  formed;  the  appetite  good;  excretions  normally  performed; 
the  child  slept  well  and  quietly. 

From  the  above  symptoms  the  aathor  concluded  that  the  little  patient  was 
affected  with  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  on  this  supposition  gave  calomel  in 
combination  with  the  flowers  of  zinc.  The  use  of  those  remedies  was  not 
attended  wiih  any  benefit;  the  size  of  the  head  continued  to  increase;  the  face 
became  of  a  sickly  pale  colour;  the  child  lost  flesh,  but  in  other  respects 
appeared  well.  A  scrofulous  swelling  now  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  neck, 
and  soon  terminated  in  an  abscess  which  discharged  a  quantity  of  thin  pus, 
mixed  with  blood.  This  healed  under  the  ordinary  appUcations;  but  shortly 
afterwards  the  child  died  in  a  fit  of  convulsions. 

Necropsy  36  hours  after  death, — ^The  points  occupied  by  the  fontanelles  ap- 
peared much  fallen  in,  although  up  to  the  moment  ot  the  child's  death  they  were 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  cranium.  The  bones  of  the  skull  were  thin,  soft, 
and  much  injected.  The  dura  mater  appeared  to  be  somewhat  harder,  thicker, 
and  redder  than  in  the  normal  state;  the  other  membranes  were  healthy;  there 
was  no  extravasatioVi  of  blood  on  the  membranes  or  surface  of  the  brain. 

On  dividing  the  nervous  substance,  the  medullary  portion  appeared  conside- 
rably injected,  and  somewhat  softened;  the  septum  lucidum  was  excessively 
soft,  as  was  also  the  corpus  callosum.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  a  ver^ 
insignificant  Quantity  of  fluid;  the  plexus  choroides  normal;  the  pons  varolii 
extremely  hard.  The  state  of  the  cerebellum  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
cerebrum;  its  medullary  substance  being  somewhat  softened.  But  the  most 
striking  circumstance  was  the  size  of  the  Drain,  which  became  apparent  the  mo- 
ment the  cranium  was  opened;  the  convolutions  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  were  remarkably  enlarged  and  developed,  and  the  weight  of  the  brain  was 
above  two  pounds  and  a  half.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  ventricles  was  in  this 
case  so  excessively  small  that  I  am  forced  to  regard  it  as  an  example  of  hyper- 
trophy, combined  with  softening  of  the  central  parts. 
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13.  On  the  employment  cf  the  oil  of  the  Uver  of  the  Hay  and  Qm2.— The  Bulletin 
Medical  Beige  of  January  last  contains  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  presented  to 
the  Society  of  the  Medical  and  Natural  Sciences  of  Brussels,  by  Dr.  Gouzeb, 
and  also  a  report  on  the  same  by  a  committee  of  the  society. 

It  appears  that  many  German  physicians  attach  great  value  to  the  cod  liver 
oil,  and  boast  of  its  efficacy  particularly  in  rickets,  white  swellings,  and  caries 
of  scrofulous  subjects ;  and  also  in  chronic  rheumatism.  This  article  has  been 
long  a  popular  remedy,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  these  diseases,  and  the 
success  obtained  with  it  by  empirics  has  awakened  the  attention  to  it  of 
Michaelis,  Percival  and  Marino,  Bredfeld,  Scbiilte,  Schenck,  Schmidt,  Kolkman, 
Taofflied,  Carron  du  Villards,  &c. 

Dr.  Gouzee  says  he  has  employed  himself  the  ray's  liver  oil  in  many  cases  of 
rickets  and  always  with  advantage;  two  cases  are  related  by  him  in  his  memoir 
in  which  the  results,  if  attributable  to  the  medicine,  were  r^ly  surprising. 

Dr.  Gouzee  also  adduces  a  case  of  white  swelling,  and  another  of  chronic 
arthritis,  in  which  the  remedy  seems  to  have  been  equally  productive  of  benefit. 

Dr.  Gouzee  has  likewise  employed  the  article  in  a  case  of  white  swelling  of 
the  elbow  in  a  girl  ten  years  oi  age,  and  in  a  case  of  chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism in  a  soldier,  in  boUi  with  entire  success.  He  has  also  used  it  in  other 
affections,  but  without  such  marked  advantage.  He  proposes  to  try  it  in  tuber- 
cular phthisis  occurring  in  scrofulous  and  rachitic  persons. 

The  oil  used  by  Dr.  Gouzee  is  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  Baya  pastidruh 
Linn.;  it  also,  he  thinks,  is  procured  from  the  Gadu9  merluduBj  Linn.,  but  this 
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latter  oil  cannot  be  had  at  Antwerp,  and  he  does  not  know  whether  the  latter  is 
as  efficacioas  as  the  former. 

The  oil  is  prepared  during  the  heat  of  summer  by  exposing  the  vesicles  con- 
taining the  oil  to  the  sun.  The  oil  which  swims  is  decanted,  and  this  operation 
is  several  times  repeated  in  order  to  obtain  the  oil  clear  and  pure. 

The  residuum  is  used  as  a  liniment,  and  is  considered  efficacious  in  articular 
swellings,  pains,  wounds,  &c. 

The  pure  oil  has  been  found  by  M.  Hausmann  and  also  by  Hopfer  to  contain 
a  small  portion  of  iodine. 

Dr.  Gouzee  gives  it  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  to  children,  and  a  tablespoonfol 
to  adults,  night  and  morning,  gradually  augmenting  the  dose  to  double  the  quan- 
tity. 

14.  Eiffectt  cf  twallowing  nearly  an  ounce  of  CalomeL — The  following  case, 
related  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robarts,  exhibiting  the  efiects  of  swallowing  a  very  large 
quantity  of  calomel,  is  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  with  all  its  di 'tails: 

''  Miss  H.,a  healthy  fftrl,  19  years  of  age,  feeling  languid  and  rather  feverish, 
took,  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  what  she  supposed 
to  be  magnesia,  but  what  was  afterwards  found  to  be  calomel,*  in  half  a  teacup- 
ful  of  mUk;  takincr  care  to  rinse  out  the  cup,  so  as  to  swallow  within  a  few 
grains  of  the  whole.  The  mistake  was  not  discovered  till  1  o'clock,  when  I 
was  called  in  to  see  her;  of  course  she  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation. 
After  soothing  her  by  assuring  her  she  was  likely  to  do  well,  and  ffiving  her 
half  a  drachm  of  pulv.  ipecac.,  I  began  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  her 
sensations :  she  observed,  that  on  swallowing  the  calomel  she  had  remarked 
somethinpr  peculiar  in  the  taste  of  it;  no  symptoms  had,  however,  appeared, 
except  slight  nausea  and  faintness,  which  had  not  prevented  her  from  partakinff 
of  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  salad,  with  a  little  ale.  Ten  minutes  having  elapsed 
in  these  inquiries,  during  which  she  had  drunk  a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  and, 
vomiting  not  having  ensued,  I  repeated  the  pulv.  ipecac,  which  was  scarcely 
swallowed  before  copious  vomiting  followed.  On  examining  the  egesta,  by 
letting  it  stand  quiet  to  settle,  and  then  pouring  off  the  upper  part,  and  testing 
the  sediment  with  lime  water,  I  could  detect  no  traces  of  the  calomel.  I  now  gave 
her  half  a  tumbler  of  lime  water,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water, 
every  three  or  four  minutes,  and  she  vomited  seven  times  in  the  course  of  the 
next  half  hour :  every  thing  she  had  eaten  since  taking  the  calomel  came  off 
her  stomach ;  still,  however,  there  were  only  slight  evidences  of  the  calomel— >a 
few  blackish  specks  here  and  there :  She  now  complained  of  a  weight  and  pain 
at  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  right  side ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  brought 
off  a  thick  ropy  stuff,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  undecomposed  calomel, 
entangled  in  a  quantity  of  mucus.  I  should  suppose,  on  a  rough  calculation, 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  an  ounce  of  calomel.  The  patient  expressed 
herself  relieved  from  the  pain  and  weight ;  and,  as  I  believed  the  most  formi- 
dable part  of  the  enemy  was  expelled,  I  considered  it  the  mildest  course  to  be 
contented  with  neutralising  the  remainder,  and  purging  it  from  the  bowels.  My 
patient  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  vomiting  did  not  recur,  and  (2  o'clock) 
the  following  mixture  was  prescribed :— « 

^'H  MsLjgnesis  Calcin.  3iij.;  Magnes.  Sulph.  ^iss,;  Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.  3ij.; 
Liq.  Calcis.  §xiv.     M.     Cap.  coch.  iij.  amp.  quaque  semihora. 

'^  At  4  o'clock  she  was  complaining  of  slight  headache ;  her  pulse  was  full, 
hard,  and  about  9u.  She  had  not  vomited  since  1  last  saw  her,  and  had  been 
lying  quiet;  half  the  mixture  was  taken,  but  the  bowels  had  not  been  opened. 
She  was  directed  to  continue  the  mixture,  and  to  take  frequent  draughts  of  milk 
and  water  to  allay  thirst,  which  was  urgent. 

*'  I  saw  her  again  at  8  o'clock ;  the  whole  of  the  mixture  was  consumed,  and 
her  bowels  had  been  opened  four  times  between  5  and  6  o'clock ;  the  stools  had 
unluckily  been  thrown  away,  but  1  was  informed  that  when  the  chamber  utensil 

*  It  had  been  purchased  at  Apothecaries*  Hull.  ^ 
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-was  emptied,  a  quantity  of  black  particles,  similar  to  those  which  the  attendants 
had  observed  precipitated  from  the  vomited  matters  when  I  poared  lime  water 
over  them,  were  seen  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  it.  She  was  now  suflering 
from  severe  griping  pains,  which  had  come  on  within  the  last  half  hour,  and 
there  was  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  the  pulse  was  100,  small  and  hard ; 
the  tongue  had  a  narrow  streak  of  fur  down  the  centre.  She  had  vomited  once 
at  5  o'clock,  simply  the  milk  and  water  she  had  been  drinking,  without  any 
appearance  of  calomel.    The  following  mixture  was  prescribed  :-— 

*'  H  Misture  Cctacei,  ^xij.;  Yini  Ipecac.  5iss.;  Tmct.  Hyoaciam.  3iij«     M. 
Cap.  coch.  ij.  amp.  omni  hora. 

'*  10,^  o'clock. — Has  vomited  twice  af\er  each  dose  of  the  mixture;  is  relieved 
from  the  griping,  but  has  yet  some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 

'^  To  omit  the  medicine  for  a  little  while ,  and  then  resume  it. 

'*  Tuesday  morning. — The  mixture  has  not  made  her  sick  since  the  last  report; 
has  very  little  abdommal  tenderness.  The  bowels  have  been  opened  once ;  the 
stool  was  watery,  green,  and  small,  without  any  admixture  of  tne  black  matter 
noticed  yesterday  evening;  has  some  headache;  tongue  thinly  coated;  pulse  90, 
small  and  hard ;  has  no  appetite  whatever ;  is  teased  with  a  frequent  tenesmus, 
and  complains  of  soreness  round  the  fundament.  Slept  during  the  night  from 
three  till  eight,  and  is  disposed  to  sleep  at  the  present  time. 

*'  To  have  a  little  arrow  root  or  mutton  broth  according  to  inclination.  Rep. 
Mistura  2da  quaque  hora. 

^'  In  the  evening  she  was  sitting  up,  free  from  all  complaint,  except  a  little 
pain  or  heaviness  across  the  forehead,  languor,  some  slight  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  on  firm  pressure,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  on  gnashing  the  teeth.  Has 
had  two  stools  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  accompanied  with  some  griping  pain. 

^*  Wednesday. — Appears  quite  well ;  says  she  had  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth  on  first  awaking  in  the  morning,  but  the  gums  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected ;  has  a  good  appetite. 

«'  My  patient  called  on  me  this  morning,  (Friday,)  and  I  cannot  remark  any 
effects  from  the  calomel ;  she  says  her  health  is  as  good  as  it  was  previously.'* 
— London  Med.  Gaz*  July,  1838. 

16.  Ilffieaey  of  Aconite  in  the  cure  cf  Bkeumaivim,  By  G.  G.  Siomond,  M.  D. — 
(Extracted  from  his  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.)     From  all 
that  has  been  written  by  a  vast  number  of  men  of  great  practice,  of  watchful 
mind,  and  of  the  most  uncjuestionable  integrity,  aconite  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant therapeutic  agents  m  certain  states  of  rheumatism.    I  have  had  occasion 
to  tell  you  that,  in  the  very  early  stage  of  acute  rheumatism,  when  the  patient 
has  just  been  seized,  and  where  the  muscular  system  only  suffers,  Dover's  pow- 
der is  an  invaluable  agent,  if  blood-letting  has  not  been  the  first  remedy,  which 
it  very  often  is,  and  that  it  may  be  considered  a  specific;  but  when  the  joints  are 
tumened,  when  they  are  painful,  and  the  suffering  is  aggravated  by  the  slightest 
touch— when  the  swelling  is  diffused  and  elastic,  and  the  skin  is  intensely  hot, 
aconite  is  the  most  serviceable  remedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    It  is' 
sometimes  extraordinary,  when  not  only  the  sub-cutaneous  and  deeply  cellular 
tissue  are  affected,  but  even  the  cartilages  of  the  the  knee-joint,  the  periosteum, 
and  the  articulating  capsules  are  evidently  the  seat  of  rheumatic  inflammatioi], 
how  speedily  pain  is  relieved,  and  health  restored,  by  the  administration  of  this 
agent,  which  Dr.  Lombard  has  reason  to  consider  acts  specifically,  and  great 

5 raise  is  due  to  him  for  the  revival  of  a  practice  which  had  obtained,  in  ioimex 
ays,  the  sanction  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  continental  schools.   In  gout 
its  efficacv  does  not  seem  less  decided. 

In  all  the  various  seats  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  whether  the  disease  have 
been  of  long  or  short  duration,  however  great  the  agony  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed, however  incapable  the  limbs  have  been  of  bearing  the  slightest  moUon, 
aconite  has  been  acknowledged  to  have  proved  of  the  most  decided  service;  the 
testimonies  in  its  favour  are  so  numerous,  that  I  have  felt  surprised  that,  in  this 
country,  it  has  not  been  a  favourite;  and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  ^ant  of  a 
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g<M>d  sapply  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner,  and,  certainly,  the  careleaaneaa  with 
which  the  herbalist  has  treatea  this  remedy,  has  been  safficient  to  prevent  its 
more  frequent  employment.  It  was  not  Stoerck  alone  who  praised  aconite;  we 
find  not  only  the  Uennan  physicians,  bat  the  Swedish  medical  men,  loud  in  ex- 
tolling its  merits,  and  they  are  generally  slow,  but  right,  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  come.  Rosenstein  gave  an  interesting  narratiye  of  a  young  female 
who  suffered  almost  martyrdom  from  rheumatism  m  the  hip-joint,  for  no  less  a 
period  than  eight  months,  but  who  within  two  weeks  from  the  trial  of  this 
remedy,  was  restored  to  health.  Blom  and  Odhelius,  in  few  words,  express 
their  satisfaction  on  employing  it  at  the  hospital  in  Stockholm.  Ribe  has  nar- 
rated an  interesting  case  of  a  female  who,  besides  suffering  the  most  intense 
agony,  and  perfect  incapability  of  moving  her  arms,  had  her  muscles  contracted 
and  hardened,  so  that  they  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  iyoir. 

There  are  many  foreign  writers  who  have  added  testimonials  in  favour  of 
aconite,  but  the  one,  probably,  that  outweighs  all  others,  is  the  benefit  which 
happened  to  the  veteran  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  at  Gottingen«  Andreas 
Murray,  who,  in  his  invaluable  '^  Apparatus  Medicaminum,'*  says,  '^Possem  si 
opos  esset  plura  rheumatismi  exempla  curati  etiam  ex  propria  experientia  addere 
et  nominatim,  ischiadis  nervose  cujus  ante  paucos  annos  tormenta  atrocissimi 
ipse  sensi  sed  vesicatorio  et  Napello  brevi  aiscussa."  When  the  limbs  have 
begun  to  be  rigid,  to  lose  all  power  of  motion,  and  even  where  the  muscles  have 
begun  to  waste  away,  and  however  apparently  hopeless,  from  the  contractions 
that  have  taken  place,  the  case  may  seem,  the  number  and  variety  of  successful 
cases  give  us  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  successful  result  from  this  powerful 
remedy. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has,  at  different  periods,  been  urged  as  to  the  value 
of  acouitum  in  rheumatism,  it  would,  probably,  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  colchicum  would  have  remained  the  favourite  remedy,  had  not  Dr.  Lom- 
bard, of  Geneva,  instituted  his  experiments,  which  deserve,  at  our  hands,  the 
wannest  eulogiums. 

The  failures  that  were  so  often  experienced  from  the  employment  of  the 
common  extract,  either  from  the  presence  of  too  much  vegetable  matter  diluting 
the  active  principle,  or  from  some  fault  in  the  preparation,  induced  Dr.  Lom- 
bard to  try  an  extract  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  subjected 
to  slight  boiling,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  vegetable  albumen;  this  was  evapo- 
rated in  a  sand  bath,  treated  with  alcohol  filtered,  and  then  again  evaporated  at 
a  moderate  temperature.  He  obtained  by  these  means  an  extract,  upon  whose 
efficacy  he  had,  from  repeated  trials,  every  reason  to  depend;  the  volatile  prin- 
ciples were  not  dissipated,  as  in  the  ordinary  extracts,  and  the  active  principles 
underwent  no  modification  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  alcoholic  extract  of 
monkshood.  Dr.  Lombard  agrees  with  others,  possesses  a  specific  virtue  in  dis- 
pelling rheumatic  fluxions  which  have  been  determined  to  the  articulations;  he 
believes  its  power  not  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  articula- 
tions, but  to  extend  to  the  synovial  membranes,  and  to  essentially  contribute  to 
excite  the  absorption  of  fluid  effused  within  them;  its  action  is  speedily  evinced, 
and  patients  have  stated  to  Dr.  Lombard,  that  they  have  felt  great  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings  in  the  course  of  an  hour;  this,  however,  is  not  a  general  law; 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  form  the  usual  period  of  improvement.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement  of  the  brain  attended  upon  its  administration,  marked 
by  a  degree  of  gaiety,  great  vivacity,  and  nocturnal  visions;  in  no  one  case  did 
he  perceive  any  disagreeable  effects  arise,  although  he  has  administered  as  much 
as  a  drachm  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  only  one  case  did  it  act  as  a 
sudorific;  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  its  mode  of  action,  but  contents  himself 
with  the  idea,  that  it  is  a  specific  against  rheumatic  congestions.  It  acts  upon 
the  excretions  neither  by  altering  their  appearance  nor  their  quality.  He  found 
it  not  requisite  to  combine  the  aconitum  with  any  other  drug,  and,  therefore, 
prescribed  it  alone;  he  began  with  one-fourth,  or  half,  of  a  grain,  which  he  gave 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 
This  power  of  producing  absorption  at  the  joints  has,  from  an  early  period. 
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been  attributed  to  aooiute«  and  in  gout  it  had  met  with  the  oomtnendations  of 
Stoerck,  but  it  was  ascribed  to  its  sudorific  agency;  and  its  effects  upon  the 
transpiration  by  the  skin,  were  promoted  by  confining  the  patient  to  bed,  and 
giving  him  large  quantities  of  ptisan;  for  this  purpose,  Rosenstein  ordered  an 
infusion  of  the  flowers  of  the  eider;  sometimes  perspiration  was  thus  promoted 
over  the  whole  of  the  body,  at  other  times  it  was  confined  to  the  affected  part. 
Gesner  observed,  that  considerable  tingling  of  the  skin,  pustules  full  of  fluid, 
and  desouamation,  followed.  The  same  remark  that  Dr.  Lombard  makes,  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  action  in  rheumatism,  is  made  by  many  of  those  who,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  introduction,  employed  it.  laose  who  had  suffered  for 
years,  and,  indeed,  were  deemed  incurable,  are  stated  to  have  been  free  from 
pain  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  to  have  had  the  swellings  of  the 
joints  completely  dissipated.— >2kific«^,  August  5th,  1837. 

16.  On  Tonics,    By  G.  G.  Siomond,  M.  D. — t  shall  point  out  to  your  notice 
those  substances,  which  produce  gradual,  yet  permanent,  changes  upon  the 
Bys'em,  without  attemptingr  to  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
their  action;  for  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured;  they  seem,  uniformly, 
to  act  primarily  upon  the  stomach,  and  hence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  various  tis- 
sues and  organs.     How  they  influence  the  living  principle,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  wey  seem  quickly  to  produce  an  increased  action  in  the  circulation, 
marked  by  a  firmer  state  of  uie  pulse,  which  is  occasionally  rendered  more  fre- 
quent.   The  muscular  system,  then;  seems  to  derive  fresh  power;  the  excretions 
become  more  uniformly  natural,  and  there  is  firmness  ^ven  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    From  their  action  upon  the  digestive  organs,  it  would  appear  that  the 
more  nearly  tonic  medicines  approximate  to  the  aliment  which  would  be  most 
easily  digested,  and  be  more  decidedly  nutritious,  the  greater  the  influence  they 
possess.    They  should  never  be  of  a  nature  to  produce  any  inordinate  excite- 
ment, for  the  reaction,  or  exhaustion,  that  would  follow  upon  the  stimulus, 
would  be  more  hurtful  than  any  beneficial  influence  they  could  exert.     It  is  a 
slow,  steady,  and  uniform  operation  that  is  required;  and  the  greater  the  delicacy 
of  constitution  for  which  you  are  called  on  to  prescribe,  the  more  careful  must 
you  be  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  mode  of  preparation,  of  your  tonic.     The 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  state  of  the  functions,  and  even  the  season  of  the  year, 
must  be  considered  before  you  select  your  remedy.    Iron,  of  such  value  in  some 
cases,  is  productive  of  mischief  if  the  pulse  be  full,  if  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tory^ action  is  present;  cinchona,  or  its  alkali,  quinine,  will  prove  a  dangerous 
remedy  if  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  more  than  usually  full,  and  particularly, 
if  venous  retardation  be  present;  arsenic,  to  which  we  look  with  such  confidence 
in  the  intermittent  fevers  of  the  autumn,  and  in  periodic  affections  during  the 
winter  months,  is  inferior  in  value  to  cinchona,  or  to  carbonate  of  iron,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.    As  Fodere  has  justly  observed,  arsenic  is  an  autumnal 
medicine;  but  it  may  prove  deleterious  in  the  spring.    That  the  barks  of  trees 
should  have  more  efficacy  in  the  autumn,  when  the  changes  have  taken  place  in 
vegetable  circulation  and  secretion,  is  not,  to  us,  a  matter  of  much  surprise;  but 
that  these  substances  should,  in  the  spring,  act  upon  the  system  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  is<  somewhat  unaccountable;  but  that  such  is  the  case  has  been  very 
generally  observed.     Some  of  these  remedies  enter  into  the  circulation,  and  are 
capable  of  being  detected  by  their  usual  tests;  others,  again,  have  not  been  dis- 
covered.   Iron  18  soon  received  into  the  blood,  and  may  easily  be  recognised; 
but  the  Peruvian  bark,  though  it  has  been  continued  for  some  length  of  time, 
has  not  been  found.    Sometimes  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  excretory 
organs  follows  (juickly  upon  the  use  of  tonics.    At  others,  again,  there  is  found 
an  increased  action,  almost  amounting  to  violent  dianhcea;  and  this  is  oftentimes 
evident  upon  the  administration  of  cinchona,  and  seems  to  contra-indicate  its 
use;  but  this  more  generally  occurs  where  proper  steps  have  not  been  previously 
taken  to  remove,  by  gentle  laxatives,  any  sordes  that  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  disordered  action  in  the  alimentary  canal;  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
salutary  effort  of  nature,  which,  if  checked,  may  afterwards  prove  an  abundant 
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source  of  distress  and  hsrsssment  to  the  patient,  and  of  difficulty  and  doubt  to 
the  practitioner. 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  the  power  that 
some  of  them  possess  of  preventing  the  recurrence,  at  fixed  intervals,  of  parti- 
cular states  of  the  body;  and  from  which  circumstance  they  have  acquired  the 
quaint,  but  expressive,  name  of  antiperiodics.  Amongst  the  unexplained  pheno- 
mena attendant  upon  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  living  being,  is  that  peculiar 
tendency  to  the  return  of  certain  marked  symptoms,  for  several  days,  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  day  at  which  they  at  first  developed  themselves;  thus,  an 
aneuish  fever  coming  on  Aaily,  will  almost  always  commence  its  attack  very 
early  in  the  morning;  whilst  the  tertian,  which  recurs  at  an  interval  of  about 
forty-eight  hours,  for  the  most  part,  begins  at  noon;  and  the  quartan,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  after  an  interval  of  about  seventy-two  honrs,  is  generally  present 
much  later  in  the  day. 

Several  of  the  affections  of  the  nervous  system  have  a  strong  tendency  to  be- 
come periodic.  The  painful  disorders  called  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  or  chorea,  and  lunacy,  have  their  precise  intermissions  and  their  parox- 
ysms so  evident,  as  to  have  engaged,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  attention  of 
medical  observers;  but  the  causes  that  produce  this  singular  habit  of  the  consti- 
tution have  been  very  uselessly  sought  for.  That  in  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  organs  periodicity  may  be  acquired,  daily  experience  teaches  us.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  so  regulating  the  excretions  both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
bladder,  that  the  action  shall  only  recur  at  expected  moments;  but  that  the 
whole  system  should  be  called  into  morbid  states,  as  in  intermittent  fever,  must 
remain  a  subject  for  inquiry  and  investigation.  But  over  this  striking  habit  the 
tonics,  both  metallic  and  vegetable,  exercise  a  peculiar  influence,  restraining,  if 
taken  during  the  intervals,  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  paroxysms,  and  gradually 
preventing  their  recurrence.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  febrile  diseases  have 
their  stated  moments  of  aggravation;  and  there  are  few  of  them  that  do  not, 
towards  evening,  exhibit  a  degree  of  exacerbation,  during  which  tonics  do  mis- 
chief, even  if,  in  the  remission,  they  have  been  found  serviceable;  the  proper 
time,  therefore,  of  employing  them,  is  of  greater  conseauence  to  us  than  the  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  periodic  return. — Ibid,  October  38th,  1837. 

17.  Sub-Carbonate  of  Iron  in  Cancer.  By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.  D. — It  is  chiefly 
in  ulcerated  cancer  that  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  found  serviceable,  and  cures  of 
cancerous  ulcers  of  the  face,  lip,  nose,  uterus,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  de- 
tailed in  several  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day;  but  the  claims  of  the 
carbonate,  or  any  preparation  of  iron,  to  the  character  of  a  specific,  were  after 
very  fair  examination  disallowed.  That  in  various  states  of  ulceration  wearing 
a  very  malignant  and  formidable  aspect,  this  reniedy  is  most  advantageous, 
daily  practice  fully  confirms;  that  iu  carcinomatous  ulcerations  the  diseased 
parts  very  frequently  acquire  an  aspect  infinitely  more  healthy  is  also  generally 
allowed;  that  we  may  very  often,  in  the  most  unpromising  cases  of  open  cancer, 
obtain  respite  from  the  progress  of  disease,  is  all  that  we  can  expect  from  this 
remedy;  which  deserves,  therefore,  our  attention  and  our  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  yet  been  made  known  with  regard  to  its  exhibition.— >/&t(f. 
November  4th,  1837. 

18.  Sub-CarbonaU  of  Iron  in  7Se  Douloureux.  By  G.  G.  Siomond,  M.  D. — In 
the  year  1820  Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  the  cure  of  tic  douloureux,  wr  which  he  had  administered,  with  very  crreat 
success,  the  carbonate  of  iron.  To  the  employment  of  this  remedy  he  had  been 
led  from  a  reflection  upon  the  curative  powers  of  arsenic,  which,  if  its  deleterious 
agency  was  not  such  that  it  cannot  be  pushed  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  would 
be  more  frequently  administered,  and  with  every  probability  of  uniform  success. 
He  was  led  to  inquire  whether  some  mineral,  possessing  nearly  the  same  action 
upon  the  system,  without  producing  its  noxious  influence,  might  not  be  found 
in  carbonate  of  iron;  and  his  expectations  of  good  results  were  increased  by  its 
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utility  in  many  diseases  ariaingr  from  debility  and  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the 
di^stive  organs.  He  enters,  in  the  work  he  pablished,  upon  the  history  of 
this  agonizing  malady,  and  discusses  the  measures  that  had  been  fruitlessly 
taken  for  its  cure.  He  then  brings  before  his  readers  six  cases  in  which  the 
iron  had  been  found  efficacious,  liie  preparation  which  he  has  found  serriee- 
able,  under  different  states  of  the  constitution,  and  various  periods  of  its  duration, 
is  this  medicine,  in  doses  of  two  scruples,  or  even  a  drachm,  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day;  and  he  adds,  that  used  to  this  extent,  it  removes  several  other 
affections  over  which  it  had  been  supposed  to  exert  no  power.  Since  the  period 
at  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  firaye  his  useful  observations  to  the  public,  the  carbo* 
nate  of  iron  iias  been  very  largely  tried  by  the  profession,  and  occasionally  with 
the  happiest  results. 

You  will  read,inTHB  Lancbt  for  1832,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hutchinson,  physi* 
cian  to  the  General  Hospital  near  Nottingham,  which  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  in  consequence  of  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  ESlliotson,  on  the 
subject  of  neuralffia,in  which  he  ima^ned  the  learned  professor  discourages  the 
employment  of  the  medicine.  In  this  letter  he  says—*'  Ninety-eight  unque»- 
tionable  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  the  full  reports  of  which  I  have  now  before  me, 
many  occurring  in  the  practice  of  my  late  father  and  myself,  and  others  reported 
to  us  by  medical  practitioners  of  the  highest  respectability  and  attainments,  all 
of  which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  most  after  the  perse- 
yering  emnloyment  of  other  remedies,  distinctly  prove  the  fact  that  the  disease 
is  generally  not  only  susceptible  of  alleviation,  but  that  it  may  usually  be 
cured.**  llie  cases  to  which  he  alludes  are  the  result  of  the  successful  appli* 
cation  of  this  remedy. 

Dr.  Elliotson*s  observations  are  practical,  and  will,  I  think,  be  assented  to 
b^  all  those  who  have  tried  the  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  *'  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies in  this  disease,  but  by  no  means  a  specific,  and  by  no  means  so  successful, 
I  think,  as  in  some  other  nervous  complaints.*'  The  case  which  called  for  the 
observations  of  Dr.  EUiotson,  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  You  will  find  it  in 
Tbb  Lamcbt  of  December  6th,  1633.— i&t(2. 

19.  On  the  Therapeutic  Propertia  dfthe  Tinctura  Fern  SeBguiehioridi.y-^By  6. 
G.  SioMOND,  M.  D.  lliis  medicine  is  found  in  our  earliest  pharmacopoeias  under 
the  name  of  tinctura  martis  in  spiritu  salis  marini,  and  was  a  grcmt  favourite 
amongst  the  physicians  of  former  days,  and  was  ranked  in  the  dispensatories  **  as 
preferable  to  the  calces  and  croci  of  iron,  being  both  more  certain  and  more  speedy 
lu  its  effects.'*  As  a  tonic,  where  the  digestive  organs  have  become  impaired, 
either  from  disordered  function  of  the  stomach,  in  assimilation,  or  from  dimimshed 
power  of  excretion  from  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  mnch  to  be  commended.  Where 
much  debility,  arising  from  loss  of  appetite  dependent  upon  such  causes  occurs, 
a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  taken  in  a  glass  of  soda  water  for  a  few  successive 
days  invigorates  the  system,  raises  the  spirits,  and  improves  the  general  health  in 
a  very  stnxinflr  manner.  In  females  the  effect  of  tbb  preparation  of  iron  is  much 
more  remarkaole  than  in  man.  It  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  them  in 
many  of  those  states  in  which  a  deficiency  of  menstrual  excretion,  or  irre|pilarity 
of  appearance  occurs.  Whilst  it  promotes  this -function,  it  is  also  serviceable 
in  restraininff  hsmorrha^res  from  the  womb,  although  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  contra-incTicated,  from  its  possessing  the  power  of  acting  as  an  emmenagogue; 
whenever,  in  such  cases,  it  produces  flushed  cheek,  dry  lips,  white  tongue,  and 
tendency  to  cephalalgia,  it  must  for  a  time  be  discontinued,  and  again  had  re- 
course to  after  aperients,  as  castor  oil  and  the  neutral  salts.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
drops  taken  daily,  three  times  a  day,  largely  diffused  in  water,  will  be  quite 
sufficient;  soda  water,  notwithstanding  a  decomposition  occurs,  is  by  far  the 
most  agreeable  mode  of  administering  it,  if  given  not  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
It  is  not  generally  to  be  prescribed  in  combination  with  the  alkalies,  nor  with 
their  carbonates,  nor  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  magnesia,  nor  should  it 
be  added  to  any  infusion  of  the  vegetable  tonics  which  possess  an  astringent 
principle,  as  it  renders  it  of  a  black  colour.    It  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
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l^m  arabie.  Mr.  Cline  first  recommended  it,  in  the  conrse  of  his  lectures,  is 
retention  of  urine  arising  from  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  since  that 
lime  it  has  been  very  generally  administered  in  the  dose  of  ten  minims  eyery 
ten  minutes,  until  some  relief  is  afforded,  and  generally  this  is  preceded  by  a 
slight  nausea.  In  states  of  irritation  of  the  bladder  dnrinor  gonorrhoea,  when 
the  excretion  of  water  is  attended  with  great  pain  and  suffenng,  a  similar  dose^ 
more  particularly  if  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  be 
premised,  will  be  found  most  materially  to  allay  the  excitement. 

It  has  not  been  detected  in  the  urine  aAer  being  thus  taken,  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  other  preparations  of  iron,  it  tinges  the  fecea  black.  In  painful  mic- 
turition it  is  best  giyen  in  warm  water,  and  a  warm  bath  likewise  tacilitates  its 
operation.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Collins,  of  iSwansea,  where  opium,  conium, 
and  the  warm  bath  had  failed  to  giye  relief,  five  minims  were  giyen  every  six 
minutes;  after  the  third  or  fourth  oose  a  cessation  of  the  suffering  occurred,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  water  passed  without  any  pain.  Two  days  after  this 
state  recurred,  and  opium  and  conium  again  failed,  but  the  tincture  succeeded* 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  drops  having  been  given  before  complete  relief 
was  afforded.  A  communication  appears  in  a  volume  of  The  Lancet,  from  Mr. 
Hancorn,  surgeon,  at  Sheemess,  from  which  it  seems  that,  this  remedy  was,  ia 
his  hands,  very  successful  in  the  cure  of  cholera.  He  alternated  it  with  doses 
of  soda;  it  speedily  acted  as  a  diuretic,  and  the  evacuated  fluid  was  black.  Six 
cases  were  thus  cured,  and  three  medical  men  were  witnesses  to  the  success  of 
diis  treatment.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  suggestion  thus  given  has  been 
elsewhere  tried.  Nitrate  of  iron  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Kerr  to  remove 
slight  diarrhoeas,  which  were  apt  to  terminate  in  cholera;  and  many  patients* 
whose  bowels  are  easily  affected,  adopted  the  precaution  of  using  this  prophy- 
lactic. 

1  think,  that  should  the  cholera  become  prevalent  again  in  this  country,  or 
should  an  opportunity  present  itself  elsewhere,  the  powers  of  the  salts  of  iron, 
in  controlling  the  disease,  should  be  thoroughly  investigrated.  The  discovery 
of  Professor  Ramoglia,  of  Naples,  of  the  presence  of  a  rare  species  of  worm, 
imbedded  in  a  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  intestines,  and  the  fact  that  an 
extraordinary  epidemic,  marked  by  the  presence  of  worms,  was  co- existent  with 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  that  citj,  are  points  that  excite  considerable  in- 
terest, and  may  lead  to  inquiries  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
It  has  been  observed,  that  those  who  drank  spirits  during  the  presence  of  an 
epidemic  diarrhcea,  were  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  those  who  drank  porter 
and  ale.  All  beer  must  be  more  or  less  chalybeate.  Malt  contains  iron  as  an 
ingredient,  which,  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  is  taken  up  as  a  carbonate 
by  the  water.  Beside  which,  the  nails  of  the  hoops  of  the  vessels,  and  the  use 
of  iron  tubs  and  cans  in  the  cellar,  add  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  as  was 
proved  in  a  revenue  prosecution;  and  its  presence  may  be  shown  by  the  red 
prussiate  of  potash.  That  beer  is  occasionally  adulterated  by  iron,  judicial  in- 
vestigations have  proved,  but  the  accidental  impregnation  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  may  occasionally,  as  where  worms  exist  in  the  intestinal  canal,  be  rather 
usefal  than  prejudicial.  ' 

I  believe  in  every  case  in  which  chalybeates  are  required,  the  tincture  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  may,  with  every  anticipation  of  perfect  success,  be  employed.  It 
is  also  occasionally  used  externally,  and  its  styptic  powers  are  considerable  in 
various  heemorrhages  The  bleeding  from  leech  bites  is  almost  instantaneously 
checked  by  it.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  basis  of  Ruspini's  astringent,  which 
is  the  most  efficacious  of  its  kind.     Warts  are  often  destroyed  by  it. — Ibid, 

20.  On  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Nitraie  of  Silver  an  a  Cktwttie  and  ThertrpeuHe 
Jgent.^Di.  R.  D.  Thompsoit,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Me<lical  Seotion  of  the 
British  Association  at  their  last  mt^eting,  stated  that  light  had  no  power  what* 
ever  in  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver,  in  every  instance  in  which  this  appa- 
rently occurred,  the  article  had  been  previously  rolled  in  paper,  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  it  to  combine  with  organic  matter,  and  thus  produce  the  effect 
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upon  which  the  general  opinion  was  founded*    A  specimen  of  pure  nitnte  of 

silver,  placed  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed,  was  exposed  on  the  top  of  a  nouse 
for  a  considerable  period  without  the  slightest  discolouration.  The  specimeo 
was  exhibited.  To  illustrate  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  when  applied  to  the 
skin  or  a  diseased  surface,  Dr.  Thompson  added  a  solution  of  this  substance  to 
a  solution  of  white  of  egg  or  albumen ;  he  found  that  two  distinct  compounds 
resulted,  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble  in  water.  He  contended  that  these 
compounds  were  formed  when  it  was  applied  to  an  organised  surface,  and  that 
they  being  removed,  the  caustic  effect  was  thus  produced ;  and  that,  in  the  in- 
ternal use  of  this  substance,  the  doses  which  could  be  administered  in  safety 
were  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  contained  in  the  sto- 
mach; and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  would  be 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner,  and  death  ensue ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Bubstancee  unchanged  to  become  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  deposited  on 
the  surface,  as  was  generally  believed. — JtthenaBum* 

21.  On  the  Properties  and  Uses  of  Cahmel.'^By  G.  G.  Siomond,  M.  D.     Calo- 
mel possesses  medicinal  powers  of  the  most  important  kind ;  it  is  a  moderate 
laxative  when  given  alone,  and  when  employed  in  combination  with  other  druoB 
it  becomes  an  active  purgative.    It  has  been  classed  by  the  authors  on  materia 
medica  as  a  sialagogue,  as  an  expectorant,  as  a  cathartic,  as  an  emena^ogue,  as 
an  alterative,  and  as  a  tonic ;  ana  no  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has 
been  more  largely  employed  in  the  greater  number  of  diseases.    Indeed,  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  the  "Thesaurus  Mdlicaminum,"  or  the  "  Practical  Synopsis'*  of 
John  Pearson,  that  you  may  judse  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held, 
from  the  long  catalogue  you  will  there  find  of  disordered  states  in  which  it  has 
been  prescribed  by  medical  men.    Its  doses  have  varied  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner ;  and,  on  looking  over  medical  writings,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  upon  the  quantity  to  be  employed  ;  yet  from 
the  most  experienced  practitioners,  I  think  you  will  draw  the  inference,  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  where  your  object  is  to  produce  a  gentle,  but  at  the 
same  time  serviceable,  action  on  the  bowels,  three  grains  will  suffice.     A  less 
dose  causes  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  without  some  other  medicine 
be  employed,  a  quantity  of  biliary  secretion  is  produced,  which  remains  in  the 
system,  rather  harassing  than  in  any  way  benefitting  the  individuars  case.    In 
a  dose  of  five  grains  the  chloride  of  mercury  may  generally  be  looked  upon  as 
excitinff  a  degree  of  irritation  in  this  country;  yet  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
medical  men  have  in  India,  not  only  harmlessly,  but  with  considerable  adyan- 
tagOf  administered  scruple  doses,  three  or  foiu  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.    1 
would  have  you  read  with  attention  the  works  of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  on  "  Tro- 
pical Climates,**  and  Annesley  on  the  "Diseases  of  India,**  for  further  illustrar 
tion  of  this  subject.     Unacauainted  as  we  are  with  some  of  the  frightful  maladies 
of  the  East,  which  so  rapidly  run  their  career,  we  cannot  prpperly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  practice,  but  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  practitioners,  who 
almost  unanimously  agree  upon  the  excellence  of  the  principle  of  giving  veiy 
large  doses,  until  an  immense  quantity  must  have  been  collected  in  the  intestiniu 
canal.    This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  it  has  not  met  witli  much  encouragement     In  the  United  States, 
however,  the  practitioners  have  even  surpassed  our  brethren  in  India;  they  have 
given  one,  two,  or  three  drachms,  for  bilious  fever,  three  or  four  times  daily,  for 
some  successive  days.    In  one  of  the  American  journals  is  a  case  in  which  eight 
hundred  and  forty  grains  were  administered  in  the  course  of  eight  days ;  the 
largest  dose  was  three  drachms,  and  even  then  no  evacuation  was  produced  until 
an  injection  had  been  given. 

The  great  success  that  attends  these  doses  in  tropical  dysentery  is  evident, 
from  works  and  from  the  cases  of  various  authors  related  in  the  different  ||eriod- 
icals.  Thus  Mr.  Power*s  cases  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Medico-Chinirgi- 
cal  Review,**  are  very  instructive.  Scruple  doses  were  given  three  timies  a  day, 
in  nine  instances ;  no  other  mode  of  treatment  was  pursued  except  in  one  in* 
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stancti,  where  yenesection  was  had  recourse  to ;  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium 
was  generally  added.  The  calomel  in  a  short  time  brought  on  ptyalism  without 
hjpercatharsis,  or  any  distressing  symptom  supenrening ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  have  rather  a  cooling  and  sedative  influence. 

I  wish  you  tu  recognise  the  distinction  that  has  been  universally  acknowledged 
between  laxative  and  purgative  medicines,  the  first  of  which  merely  empty  the 
bowels  of  such  faecal  contents  as  may  already  be  lodged  there,  whilst  the  second 
class  have  the  power  of  inducing  a  still  further  increase  of  the  quantity,  and  of 
stimulating  the  vessels  to  pour  forth  more  excrementitioas  matter.  Now  the 
ehloride  of  mercury  will,  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  may  be  given,  pro- 
duce either  of  these  effects,  but  it  is  the  biliary  secretion  that  is  most  augmented, 
and  this  is  particularly  marked  by  an  alteration  in  the  colour  and  the  odour  of 
the  faeces.  All  the  preparations  of  mercury,  more  or  less,  have  this  influence, 
and  patients  who  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  excreted  only  blackish  and  un- 
healthy looking  dejections,  discharge  them  of  a  yellow  hue  and  of  a  different 
odour  after  a  few  grains  of  calomel  or  of  blue  pill.  The  odour  is  oftentimes 
rendered  more  disagreeable,  and  a  change  takes  place  in  the  gases  that  are  de- 
veloped. The  colour  depends  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  bile  secreted  by 
the  liver;  and  where  any  obstruction  takes  place,  the  stools  are  pale  or  whitish. 
Ilie  bile  itself  is  of  a  deep  yellow  brown  colour,  and,  as  Abemethy  has  observed, 
it  is  like  wetted  rhubarb;  if  either  of  these  substances  be  put  into  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  they  will  dye  it  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which  is  actually  the 
colour  of  these  substances,  yet  it  is  so  concentrated  in  the  mass  as  to  appear  of 
a  deep  brown.  Green  bile  is  ordinarily  the  result  of  disordered  function,  al- 
though it  has  been  occasionally  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  where  the  liver  is  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  state.  Vegetables  frequently  give  their  colour  to  the  faeces. 
The  peculiar  faetor  of  the  residue  of  the  alimentary  matter  is  acquired  in  the 
large  intestines ;  and  if  the  small  intestines  at  their  termination,  and  the  large 
intestines  at  their  beginning,  be  examined,  there  will  be  found  almost  a  line  of 
demarcation ;  to  what  this  is  owing  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say.  It  is  not  alone  a 
chemical  decomposition  that  occurs,  but  the  animal  economy  imparts  a  peculiar 
change. 

The  chloride  of  mercury  appears  to  exercise  over  the  action  of  the  large  intes- 
tines some  power,  as  the  gaseous  exhalations  materially  differ  when  it  has  been 
employed,  and  this  is  particularly  striking  in  children,  the  odour  of  the  dejections 
being  very  materially  influenced  in  them,  and  much  more  offensive  fetor  being 
the  result,  and  this,  in  general,  is  a  proof  of  the  due  action  of  the  medicine,  for 
the  system,  previously  disordered,  appears  thus  to  rid  itself  of  a  deleterious 
agent. 

Where  the  chloride  of  mercury  is  too  irritating  alone,  it  may  ver^  properly  be 
combined  with  other  remedies,  and  there  is  a  pill  which  has  long  been  known 
to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  Plummer's  pill,  which  has  been  found  a 
useful  medicine. — Lancet^  December  2,  1837. 

99.  On  the  effects  cf  Blue  Pill  By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.  D.— The  blue  pill  has 
been  long  much  celebrated  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  remedies  of  the  day 
in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  grains.  Its  high  estimation,  it  chiefly  owes  to  the 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  entitled  "  Surgical  observations  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,**  and  likewise  to  the  practice  he  pur- 
sued, and  the  precepts  he  inculcated  amongst  a  large  portion  or  the  students  of 
medicine,  who  are  now  in  the  full  zenith  of  their  honourable  career. 

Mr.  Abernethy*s  mode  of  pursuing  his  mercurial  course  was  cautious  and 
regular.  He  prescribed  only  small  doses,  taking  care  that  the  error  so  often 
fallen  into,  of  increasing  the  quantity,  when  any  benefit  was  perceptible,  should 
be  avoided.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  this  medicine  without  sufficient  reason.  In  small  doses  the  biliary 
secretion  is  corrected,  and  Uie  digestive  organs  are  placed  in  a  healthier  condi- 
tion; larger  quantities  exert  an  influence  on  the  whole  constitution,  and  alter  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system;  thus  controlling  diseases  dependent  on  an  irritable 
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and  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  function;  but,  in  still  larger  anaotitips,  it 
never  fails  to  irritate  and  weaken  the  system,  and  thus  to  derange  tne  digestiye 
organs.  Five  grains  of  blue  pill,  taken  at  night,  will  not  irritate  the  bowels, 
but,  generally  speaking,  three  are  sufficient,  and  may  be  continued  for  some 
days;  occasionally  the  mouth  becomes  affected,  with  a  very  few  nights*  reneti* 
tion  of  the  dose,  but  this  oflen  depends  upon  the  badness  of  the  blue  pill,  tor  a 
very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  conserve  of  roses,  will  mate- 
rially affect  the  preparation,  and  produce  very  bad  consequences.  It  happens 
that  whilst  the  secretions  from  the  liver  are  materially  improved,  as  the  excre- 
tions testify,  that  dyspeptic  symptoms  supervene;  in  such  cases  the  blue  pill  is 
to  be  discontinued,  and  again  had  recourse  to  at  a  future  time.  Calomel,  in  a 
very  small  quantity,  will  often  be  the  source  of  high  irritation,  where  blue  pill 
is  indicated,  but,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  to  you,  the  powers  of  calomel, 
when  properly  administered,  are  essentially  necessary  to  be  trusted  to. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  are  oAen  impaired  in  consequence  of  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  system,  and  these  are  restored  to  their  wonted  state  by  this 
remedy;  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  enfeebled  from  similar  causes;  henoc 
bypocnondriasis,  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and  hysteria,  are  controllable 
by  the  same  means.  Enlargement  of  the  absorbent  glands,  malignant  tumours, 
and  ulcerated  sores,  are  relieved  and  cured,  when  they  are  connected  with  such 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  as  are  remedied  by  the  therapeutic  agent  which 
I  have  considered.  Every  system  of  practice  is  not  only  likely  to  be  too  much 
extolled,  but  it  is  also  liable  to  be  followed  with  too  sanguine  expectations,  and 
to  be  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  oriffinal  founder  intended,  and  doubts 
less  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  blue  pill.  It  is  capable  of  producing  much 
mischief;  its  abuse  is  as  formidable  a  cause  of  disease  a.'«  its  proper  employment 
is  certain  of  being  a  source  of  health  It  is  not  any  one  plan,  or  any  one  par- 
ticular remedy,  that  can  be  relied  on,  in  all  the  complicated  maladies  of  our  na- 
ture, but  there  are  unerring  principles  which  are  to  guide  us  in  our  practice; 
there  are  certain  effects  produced  upon  the  human  economy  by  certain  agents, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  each  roust  teach  us  not  to  circumscribe  our 
list  of  remedies,  nor  to  place  undue  reliance  upon  any  drug,  however  powerful 
it  may  prove.  From  want  of  such  a  reflection  the  blue  ^ill  has  been  too  often 
indiscriminately  employed,  and  has  become  the  source  of  mischief,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  state  to  you. — Ibid,    Nov.  11. 

33.  Influence  of  the  Weather  on  the  action  of  Mercury.     By  G.  G.  SioMOND.'— It 
is  always  of  very  considerable  importance  to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  both  as  to  the  prevalence  of  disease,  and  as  to  the  proper  period  at 
which  remedies  are  to  be  administered.    •    •     *    During  fine  clear  weather 
the  preparations  of  mercury  seldom  affect  the  bowels,  nor  do  they  produce  that 
depression  of  spirits,  which  is  so  often  observed  to  accompany  their  use  during 
damp  moist  weather.    •     •    •     During  moist  states  of  the  weather  mercurial 
preparations  should  be  sparingly  prescribed;  and  when,  from  the  diseased  state 
of  the  system,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  very  great  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  clothing.    To  every  one  in  damp,  mcist  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
flannel  is  a  great  comfort,  but  silk  is  the  most  useful  covering  to  the  body. 
•     *     *     Patients,  therefore,  during  the  mercurial  influence  are  much  better 
wrapped  in  silk  than  even  when  confined  to  bed;  but  this  latter  precaution  can 
more  generally  be  taken,  and  hence  the  different  preparations  are  always  best 
administered  on  the  invalid  retiring  to  bed,  and  he  should  be  kept  there  until  the 
effects  have  been  produced;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  calomel.    As 
much  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  proper  precaution,  as  from  large 
doses,  and  the  habit  of  the  individual  is  always  to  be  duly  weighed  and  con- 
sidered.    Females  of  a  delicate,  nervous,  irritable  frame,  are  ren&red  langoid, 
peevish,  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  usual  duties;  they  feel  chilly,  they  easily 
shed  tears,  are  sometimes  almost  hysteric;  and  though  they  have  no  actual  suf- 
fering to  endure,  are  almost  as  miserable  as  if  they  had  it  to  encounter*    On  the 
other  hand,  the  stout,  robust,  plethoric  individual,  who  probably  hae  to  bear 
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vety  freat  pain,  from  the  natare  of  the  disease,  seems  quite  insensible  to  any 
unwonted  effect;  it,  however,  more  generally  acts  upon  such  a  constitution  wim 
greater  energy,  and  leayes  behind  it  a  more  decided  state  of  debility,  if  it  be 
pemeyered  in  for  any  lenfirth  of  time,  or  if  it  be  often  repeated.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country  are  yery  little  influenced  by  it,  comparatiyely  speaking,  from 
their  high  mode  of  living,  and  from  their  being  so  much  habituated  to  the 
ehanffes  of  climate;  but  the  foreigner  is  not  so  fortunate,  nor  can  he  bear  a  dose 
which  in  his  native  air,  he  could  take  with  impunity.  Indeed,  they  have  a 
horror  of  bine  pill  and  of  calomel;  and  I  certainly  have  witnessed  their  greater 
incapability  of  bearing  it  here  than  in  their  own  climate.  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  comparing  these  points— I  have  seen  the  practice  on  the  Continent,  and 
I  held  the  station  of  physician  to  the  King's  Theatre,  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Ebers,  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I  was  uniformly  struck  with  the  sin^a- 
lar  change  that  climate  and  habitsjof  life  produced  upon  the  effects  and  operation 
of  medicine.  Those  who  could  bear  well  full  doses  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, could  not  submit  to  much  smaller  ones  here,  nor  could  they  bear  in  any 
shape  or  form,  the  administration  of  mercuiy. 

The  annals  of  practice  in  India  likewise  snow  that  doses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
taoiks  are  very  much  influenced  by  a  dry  climate.  Some  very  highly  intelligent 
men  there  have  prescribed  quantities,  and  their  repetitions  whicn,  m  our  moist 
and  uncertain  atmosphere,  would  very  quickly  injure  the  constitution,  and  leave 
it  in  a  state  to  be  acted  upon  by  every  morbid  exciting  cause  that  might  present 
itself.  Whether  all  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  electric  states  of  indivmuats,  or  of 
the  atmosphere,  remains  to  be  explained.  Some  of  the  phenomena  which  are 
observed  demand  further  inquiry;  nor  do  I  know  that  they  have  undergone  much 
investigation. — Ibid,  Nov.  95. 

^.  Onthe  U9e  (^  Strychnine,  By  M.  Ballt,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  La 
Charity. — In  addition  to  the  violent  spasmodic  contractions  produced  by  strych- 
nine, M.  Bally  has  observed  the  following  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  circulation:  an  appearance  of  stupor,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  sleepless- 
ness, and  turgescence  of  the  capillaries  of  the  face.  The  strychnine,  therefore, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diseases  combined  with,  or  resulting  from,  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  use  of  the  strychnine  should  be  restricted 
to  cases  of  paralysis  depending  on  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow;  and,  where  this 
part  has  suffered  no  severe  injury,  the  greatest  benefit  is  often  derived  from  its 
employment.  One  remarkable  case  is  mentioned,  of  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  paralytic  for  five  years,  who  was  radically  cured  by  the  internal  employ* 
ment  of  strychnine.  M.  Bally  does  not  strongly  recommend  this  remedy  in  cases 
of  amaurosis,  on  account  of  their  frequent  complication  with  disease  of  the 
brain.  In  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet,  some  benefit 
is  derived  trom  the  administration  of  the  strychnine  by  the  skin;  but  more  credit 
is  due  to  time  than  to  the  remedy.  In  cases  of  colica  pietonum,  a  combination 
of  strychnine  and  hydro-chlorate  of  morphine  has  been  found  hi^ly  successful; 
one-sixteenth  grain  of  the  former  with  one-thirty-second  grain  of  the  latter  were 

S' ven  in  the  form  of  pill,  at  first  twice  a  day  and  subsequently  more  frequently. 
•  Bally's  object  in  administering  this  combination  is— 1,  to  alleviate  pain;  and, 
3,  **  to  transform  the  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  into  another  morbid  affection 
much  less  severe  and  more  easy  or  cure.'*  No  success  attended  the  use  of 
strychnine  in  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  though  the  nux  vomica  is  strongly 
recommended  in  those  diseases  by  Hufeland.  With  regard  to  the  dose  of  the 
strychnine,  M.  Bally  recommends  us  to  begin  by  a  twentieth  or  one-sixteenth, 
and,  in  case  Uie  stomach  is  not  very  irritable,  by  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  The 
dose  may  be  increased  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  to  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  grains.  It  is  rarely  necessary  or  prudent  to  surpass  this  last  dose.  Two 
or  three  grains  are  usually  sufilclent  to  produce  the  desired  effects.  In  some 
instances  the  effects  produced  by  the  strychnine  are  very  violent;  so  violent,  that 
it  has  been  sometimes  necessary  to  mc  the  patirat  nrmly  to  his  bed,  as  the 
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strength  of  two  persons  could  scarcely  hold  him  down.^^.  4^F*  Mad.  Bev.  froni 

Buiktin  Ginerak  de  Thirt^peutique.    Feb.  1638. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  SPECIAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

35.  Periodical  Uterine  Dropsy. --^K  remarkable  case  of  this  affection,  of  which 
but  very  few  are  on  record,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Dubbdat  fils,  of  Boug^ 
Ion,  (Lot-et^Garonne.)  The  subject  of  it  was  a  woman  33  years  of  age,  of 
lymphatic  temperament,  of  a  constitution  weakened  by  hard  work,  bad  food,  and 
sn  unhealthy  residence,  and  twelve  years  a  wife. 

Every  month  this  woman  passed  per  vaffinam  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pints 
of  clear,  limpid  water,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge,  and  afterwards  discharged, 
during  two  days,  a  few  drops  of  blood,  deficient  in  colouring  matter.  After  this 
evacuation,  she  was  perfectly  well ;  but  another  collection  of  water  soon  formedt 
of  which  she  was  sure  to  be  relieved  the  following  month.  This  condition  had 
continued  eight  months  before  Dr.  Dubedat  saw  the  patient.  She  could  assign 
no  cause  for  the  disease.  It  had  come  on  without  injury  or  sensible  lesion  of 
any  kind,  or  alteration  of  the  functions ;  the  only  change  in  her  health  waa 
emaciation  and  general  debility,  which  daily  increased. 

The  abdomen  was  of  extraordinary  size,  and  there  was  considerable  dyspnoea; 
the  pulsations  of  the. heart  regular;  digestion  difficult;  great  constipation; 
urine  scanty  but  passed  frequently,  and  without  pain ;  no  visceral  engorgement; 
pulse  feeble,  slow,  contracted ;  face  pale,  as  also  the  tongue  and  gums ;  olueness 
around  the  eyes. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  shortened  and  infiltrated;  its  body  was  also  infil- 
trated, large,  and  li^ht  compared  to  its  size.  The  principal  source  of  complaint 
being  the  constipation,  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  barley  water  with  nitre,  and 
emonient  enemata  were  ordered. 

The  oil  operated,  and  the  day  afterwards  (May  38)  pains  in  the  loins  came  on 
announcing  that  an  evacuation  of  water  was  about  to  take  place.  In  fact,  during 
the  night  of  the  39-30  May,  the  discharge  occurred,  and  the  bed  was  entirely 
inundated  with  it. 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  doctor  found  his  patient  quite  well ;  her  abdomen  was 
flat;  her  digestion  was  free;  her  appetite  had  returned;  her  pulse  was  better; 
and  her  menses  had  ceased. 

Diuretics  were  ordered,  and,  for  diet,  milk  morning  and  evening,  and  roast 
meat  and  meat  soup  for  dinner. 

June  10. — Urine  increased  in  quantitr. 

June  15. — ^The  abdomen  bad  enlarged,  continued  to  increase,  and,  at  the  nsual 
period,  the  water  was  discharged,  but  only  half  the  ordinary  quantity.  The 
menses  recurred  as  usual. 

During  July  the  diuretics  were  continued  in  increased  doses ;  the  flow  of  urine 
became  more  abundant ;  the  abdomen  did  not  sensibly  enlarge ;  but  on  the  6th 
of  August  there  was  a  slight  discharge  of  water.  The  menses  appeared  imme- 
diately after,  and  were  more  abundant  than  usual.  After  this  the  discharge  of 
water  did  not  recur;  the  menses  became  more  abundant  and  continued  longer; 
and,  under  the  use  of  tonics,  the  patient's  health  was  restored. — BuUUin  General 
de  TfUrapeuUqtu^  May,  1836. 

36.  On  the  emphyment  of  Tents  in  the  treatment  of  Omf/tWtoti.— The  Jrehivm 
Generates  for  Maj  last  contains  some  observations,  by  M.Flburt,  on  the  treat* 
nient  of  idiopathic  constipation,  or  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  unconnected 
with  any  organic  disease,  but  which  seems  to  arise  solely  from  atony  of  the 
rectum.  M.  Fleury  says  he  has  successfully  treated  some  cases  of  this  form  of 
the  complaint,  which  had  resisted  every  other  means  of  treatment,  pointed  out 
by  authors,  by  tents  smeared  with  belladonna  cerate,  and  introduced,  into  the 
rectum  at  bed  time,  and  kept  in^l  night;  the  size  of  these  tents  hieing  pro- 
gressively increased.    By  this  means  he  asserts  that  he  has  always  succeeded  in 
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eoring  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  constipatioii,  and  in  re-establishing  the  func- 
tions of  the  intestine.  In  no  case  were  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  tents  re- 
quired. 

27.  On  the  use  of  »oUd  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  GonorrhcBol  and  other  Disehargee  in 
I'emaks. — It  appears  from  the  statements  of  M.  Ratier,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Zan^te  Fronaney  that  M.  Ricord,  the  eminent  surgreon  of  the  Hopital  des 
Yeneriens  at  Paris,  was  the  first  who  etoployed  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  solid 
state,  as  an  application  in  these  diseases. 

"  Since  the  announcement  of  this  practice  some  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  de  Therapeutupse^  numerous  medical  men  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  France,  have  confirmed  the  results  of  M.  Ricord's  experience.  In  Britain 
Drs.  Balbirnie  and  Hannay  hare  published  memoirs  on  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mended the  practice  in  very  high  terms.  The  statements  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man however  seem  to  us  to  be  too  indiscriminate  and  unguarded;  for  alSioifgh 
the  gonorrhoeal  and  other  discharges  from  the  vagina  in  the  female  have  been 
very  remarkably  benefitted  in  our  experience  by  the  treatment  alluded  to,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  M.  Ricord  does  not  recommend  its  adoption,  or  at  least  does 
not  promise  much  benefit  from  ii,  in  all  cases  without  exception.  The  differences 
ia  the  character  and  severity  of  the  complaint,  in  its  duration,  and  in  the  idio- 
syncrasy and  constitution  of  patients,  forbid  the  scientific  man  from  too  general 
and  too  confident  expectations  in  the  cure  of  any  disease. 
•  '*  We  have  another  fault  to  object  to  Dr.  Hannay;  and  this  is  that  he  has  not 
adopted  the  use  of  the  improved  porte-cauatique,  recommended  b^  M.  Ricord, 
and  trusts  to  the  rude  and  clumsy  expedient  of  a  piece  of  the  caustic  inserted  in 
a  quill. 

**  He  indeed  tells  us  that  even  if  the  caustic  should  slip  out  and  remain  in  the 
vagina^  we  need  have  no  apprehension  of  any  inconvenience;  but  .such  an  assu- 
rance is  not  likely  to  satisly  any  cautious  surgeon.  The  use  of  the  ^aeeuhim  va- 
ginae is  necessary  to  permit  the  caustic  being  safely  and  effectually  conveyed  to 
the  08  and  cervix  uteri.  As  the  seat  of  the  discharge  may  be  either  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  or  merely  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the  mode  of  applying 
the  caustic  will  vary  to  a  certain  extent  in  different  examples.  When  the  former 
is  the  case,  if  the  interior  orifice  be  sufficiently  patent,  the  caustic  should  be  in- 
troduced fairly  within  it,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  organ  should 
be  freely  rubbed  with  it, 

**In  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  whole  extent  of  the  vaginal  mucous  sur> 
face  also  should  be  similarly  treated. 

^*  When  the  uterine  orifice  is  too  narrow  and  confined  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  solid  caustic,  we  should  then  use  injections  of  the  nitrate. 

'^  In  such  cases,  where  the  morbid  discharge  proceeds  from  the  vagina  only^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  the  caustic  to  the  os  or  cervix  of  the  uterus. 

*^  The  treatment  by  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  found 
of  great  benefit  not  only  in  old  gonorrhceal  and  leucorrhceal  discharges,  but  also 
in  recent  or  acute  gonorrhoea,  before  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  subdued. 

'^  The  nitrate,  locally  applied,  is  a  most  potent  antiphloeietie  remedy.  We 
have  witnessed  numerous  cases  of  acute  gonorrhoea  in  the  temale  cured  by  two 
or  three  applications  of  the  solid  nitrate  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  vagina: 
the  burning  uneasiness  and  pain  induced  usually  cease  after  the  first  application* 
When  the  di^harge  has  nearly  ceased,  M.  Ricord  recommends  Uiat  a  plug 
of  dry  charpie  shoiud  be  introduced  and  retained  in  the  vagina;  as  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  mucous  membrane  recovers  its  healthy  condition  more  quickly  when  its 
opposite  surfaces  are  kept  apart  from  each  other;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
discharge  in  balanitis  is  so  much  diminished  by  putting  a  strip  of  dry  lint  around 
the  fflans  penis. 

^*  However  useful  the  treatment  of  Gonorrhoea,  &c.,  by  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  has  proved,  M.  Ricord  is  fiir  from  recommending  its  adoption,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  methods.  The  use  of  simple  cooling  injections,  and  of 
purgatives  and  low  diet  will  suffice  to  cure  many  cases  of  the  disease  wheit 
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recent;  and  the  more  chronic  foims  are  often  Tery  effectoally  relieved  by 
tringent  washes,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  steel  and  other  tonics  internally.  Per- 
haps, no  medicine  is,  on  the  whole,  more  efficacious  in  improving  the  general 
health  and  in  thus  correcting  the  local  disease  in  old  leucorrhasal  discharges  than 
«/ee/,  in  some  form  or  another.  Warm  clothing  too  will  often  contribute  to  re- 
move thi^  troublesome  class  of  complaints. 

'*  In  reference  lo  this  point,  M.  Ricord  says :  ^  how  often  have  we  seen  most 
obstinate  vaginal  discharges  quickly  disappear,  as  soon  as  the  use  of  warm 
stockings  and  flannel  drawers  had  protected  the  feet  and  limbs  from  cold  and 
moisture.' 

''  In  conclusion,  we  are  informed  that  M.  Ricord  gives  a  decided  preference 
to  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  va^ 
gina  (ana  also  of  the  os  tines  in  old  obstinate  cases)  over  the  use  of  injections 
of  this  metallic  salt.  All  that  is  necessary  in  most  cases  is  simply  to  pass  the 
caustic  rapidly  along  the  surface. 

'*  It  has  been  observed  that  the  slight  irritation,  thus  induced,  very  often  canses 
a  premature  coming  on  of  the  catamenia.'*— ife2ieo-C!&trurg»cai/26v.9  July,  1638) 
and  Gazette  dee  Hopitaux. 

28.  On  the  use  ofjSlreenie  in  some  Disorders  of  the  £^eru«.^HEirRT  Huht,  Elsq.* 
of  Dartmouth,  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
a  paper  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Hunt  was  first  led  to  observe  the  effects  of  arsenic 
on  the  uterus  in  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  that  organ,  in  which  it  relieved  the  suf- 
fering of  the  patient  in  a  remarkable  degree,  imd  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  system.  This  fact,  added  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  flenitals  being  occasionally  observed  to  be  inflamed  where 
arsenic  has  been  ta&en  as  a  poison,  induced  the  author  to  hope  that  it  mi^ht  bo 
found  to  be  serviceable  in  some  aisorders  of  those  parts,  an  opinion  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Locock,  in  a  case  in  which  that  mineral 
had  been  administered  by  him  for  a  cure  of  the  disorder  of  the  nose,  he  not  being 
aware  at  the  time  that  the  patient  was  also  affected  with  menorrhagia.  The 
author  relates  six  cases  of  menorrhagia,  in  which  the  patients  had  taken  arsenic 
with  very  marked  benefit.  In  these  instances  there  was  no  organic  disease  of  the 
uterus;  but  the  excessive  flow  of  the  menses  appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of 
exhaustion,  originating  however,  in  the  several  individuals  from  different  causes. 
Th&  success  attending  the  use  of  this  medicine  in  menorrhagia  induced  the 
author  to  employ  it  in  some  other  disorders  of  the  uterus;  and  some  &vorab)e 
cases  of  its  agency  are  annexed.  Some  of  the  most  favorable  of  these  are  a 
case  of  irritable  uterus,  and  one  of  neuralgia,  occurring  regularly  about  the 
menstrual  period,  both  of  which  were  entirely  relieved.  The  paper  concludes 
with  some  observations  on  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  genital  organs,  when 
given  in  poisonous  doses,  from  which  the  author  infers  that  its  agency  depends 
on  its  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  stimulant.— l^mclon  Medical  Gazette^ 
April,  1638. 

29.  Compression  of  the  Head  in  Chronic  J9y<2roc«pAa/iM.— Induced  by  the  belief 
that  chronic  hydrocephalus  might  sometimes  result  from  the  want  of  due  resist- 
ance in  the  bony  panetes  of  the  head,  some  physicians  have  resorted  to  compres- 
sion as  a  means  of  cure;  and  three  cases  have  been  recorded,  one  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  (Med.  and  Phys.  J.,)  and  two  by  Mr.  Barnard.  (Med.  Repos.,}  in  which  this 
measure  seemed  beneficial.  The  former  employed  a  roller,  and  the  latter  straps 
of  adhesive  plaster,  to  effect  the  compression.  As  other  means  were,  however, 
resorted  to  in  these  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  share  the  compression 
had  in  the  amendment  which  took  place;  and  as  this  last  measure  is  said  to  have 
since  failed  entirely  in  other  hands,  it  seems  upon  this  result  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  most  practitionere. 

Dr.  ENOLKHAifir,  a  German  physician,  having  been  constantly  unsuccessful  in 
his  treatment  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  by  the  usual  means,  resolved  to  give  a 
trial  to  oompressioD,  and  the  roBiut  he  states  to  have  been  most  encouraging.  He 
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has  tried  it  in  ten  cases  nnoe  1834,  and  has  obtained  a  complete  ouTe  in  all,  and 
in  no  one  case  has  it  been  necessary  to  continae  the  compression  longer  than  a 
year. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  account  of  three  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Englemann,  as  given  in  the  Lancet  .* 

'*  Case  I. — Jan.  1834.  A  male  child,  six  months  of  affe;  two  brothers  already 
cot  off  by  hydrocephalus.  The  circumference  of  the  skull  is  seventeen  and  a 
half  inches;  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  more  than  an  inch  across;  all  the  sutures 
are  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  thin.  The  head 
of  the  infant  vacillates  and  inclines  backwards;  it  is  unable  to  sustain  it;  the 
face  is  pale;  the  pupils  dilated.  On  the  10th  of  January  the  head  was  shaved 
and  moderately  compressed  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  did  not  pro- 
duce any  apparent  uneasiness  or  accident.  No  effect  followed  during  the  first 
month;  the  bandages  were  reapplied  in  February;  the  head  now  became  graduall v 
more  firm,  the  expression  ot  the  face  more  marked,  the  sleep  more  tranquil. 
About  the  middle  of  April  the  bandages  were  again  readjusted,  and  an  important 
degree  of  improvement  was  now  manifest;  the  size  of  the  head  had  diminished 
by  half  an  inch;  the  bones  had  increased  considerably  in  thickness,  and  the  su- 
tures were  nearly  dosed.  On  the  first  of  June  the  apparatus  was  renewed  for 
the  third  time,  and  shortly  afierwards  the  cure  was  complete. 

'*  Cask  II.—May,  1835.  Child  one  year  old;  same  symptoms  as  in  the  former 
case;  appetite  voracious;  alternations  of  constipation  and  diarrhoea;  head  nine- 
teen and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference;  bones  thin;  sutures  separated  from  one 
another;  scalp  warm,  and  covered  with  dilated  veins.  The  bandages  of  sticking 
plaster  were  continued  for  two  months,  when  a  marked  improvement  in  the  child^s 
condition  was  observable.  On  the  14  th  of  August  the  circumference  of  the  head 
had  diminished  by  half  an  inch,  and  the  sutures  were  closed;  the  bandages 
were  reapplied  on  the  3d  of  October.  The  child  now  began  to  walk  about  and 
was  able  to  sustain  his  head  erect  on  the  neck;  the  teeth  were  cut  without  any 
accident.    In  the  month  of  December  the  cure  was  completed. 

**Casb  III. — January,  1835.  Child  nine  months  of  age;  same  symptoms  as  in 
former  cases;  frequent  vomiting;  pupils  insensible;  great  listlessness  and  apathy; 
circumference  of  head  nineteen  inches;  width  of  fontanelle  one  and  a  half  inches. 
Apparatus  applied,  and  renewed  towards  the  end  of  February,  when  the  head 
seemed  mucn  reduced  in  size.  Apparatus  re-applied  on  the  18th  of  March; 
diminution  of  volume  of  head  half  an  inch.  The  apparatus  was  again  renewed 
on  the  1 5th  of  May,  and  15th  of  June,  at  which  latter  period  the  child  was 
lestored  to  health;  the  fontanelle  was  now  completely  closed,  and  the  head 
measured  only  eighteen  inches  in  ciicumference."^i^(f  Jinnal,  and  JSreh.  de 
Msd.jJum,  1838. 

30.  OxrUmentfor  the  cure  of  Itch. — Dr.  Rol  gives  the  following  formula  for  an 
ointment  for  the  cure  of  itch.  He  extols  it  for  its  efiicacy,  and  for,  at  the  same 
time,  having  no  unpleasant  odour  or  being  in  any  respect  disagreeable:  B  01. 
Amig.  5i;  Cera  Alb.  5ij;  melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  in  a  mo&rate  heat,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  cool.  Then  incorporate  with  it,  in  a  marble  mortar,  Proto- 
chlororet  of  mercury  finely  powdered  ,:^ij. 

This  quantity  will  almost  always  suffice  for  a  cure.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  ten 
or  twelve  parts,  which  serve  for  as  many  frictions,  to  be  made  at  night,  on  going 
to  bed,  over  tlie  affected  parts.  Many  persons  are  cured  by  frictions  with  it  to 
the  wrists  and  ankles  only.  The  ointment  may  be  scented  with  oil  of  bergamot 
or  of  cinnamon. — Bulletin  Gen,  de  Tfierapeut,  May,  1838. 

31.  Incontinence  of  Urine, — In  a  former  No.  of  this  Journal  (August  1836,  p. 
505,)  we  noticed  the  success  obtained  bv  Dr.  Mondiere  in  the  treatment  of 
incontinence  of  urine,  with  the  extract  of  nux  vomica.  Dr.  Chbrchiare  has 
been  equally  successful,  it  appears,  with  this  remedy.  In  the  Bulktino  delta 
Scienze  di  Bologna  he  records  two  cases  cured  by  it. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  girl  of  19  years  of  age,  who  from  her  infancy  had 
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passed  her  urine  inToluntarily  every  night  in  her  sleep.  Dr.  C.  prescribed  itte 
followinff:  ft.  extr.  nax  yomic  gr.  yiii.  Ozid.  ferri  nig.  Sjrr.  Acetos.  q.  s. 
Fit  pil.  ^f 0.  xxiv.  Three  to  be  taken  daily.  In  eight  days  the  cure  was 
complete. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman  whose  urine  flowed  inyoluntarily 
day  and  night  after  her  first  delivery.  Dr.  C.  having  been  satisfied,  by  examina- 
tion, that  there  was  no  fistula,  but  inferring  therefrom  that  the  incontinence 
resulted  from  weakness  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  contusion 
by  the  head  of  the  child  in  its  passage;  he  gave  Uie  extract  of  nux  yomica,  aa 
in  the  preceding  case,  and  in  15  days  the  patient  was  cured.— Gaz.  Med,  de 
Paris,  14th  April,  1838. 

32.  Crangrenotts  Stomaiitis.'^M,  Baudelocquv,  of  the  Childrens*  Hospital, 
Paris,  is  said  to  be  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  gangrenous  stomatitis 
{gan^sBnopns),  His  treatment  consists  principally  in  the  cauterization  of  the 
gangrenous  spots  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  covering  them  with 
powdered  chloride  of  lime;  and  the  use  of  tonics,  generally  the  syrup  of  cinchona 
given  per  anum.    Journ.  de  Med,  et  de  C^mie  Prat,  Jan.  1837: 

33.  On  Incontinence  (f  Urine, — ^Thomas  Whatlet,  Esq.,  has  communicated  to 
the  London  Medical  Gazette  (July,  1838)  some  interesting  observations  on 
incontinence  of  urine. 

He  very  justly  observes  this  affection  may  arise  from  two  very  disUnct  causes J 
"  It  may  have  its  origin  from  some  affection  of  the  inferior  spinal  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  neck  of  this  organ,  and  thus  causing,  as  we  may  say,  primary  or 
idiopathic  paralysis;  or  from  a  chronic  change  gomg  on  in  the  mucous  lining, 
prompting  the  frequent  evacuation  of  its  contents,  and  gradually  overcoming 
and  destroying  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  muscular  fibres.  Many  other 
causes  may  suso  act  sympathetically  in  producing  symptoms  of  this  kind. 
Calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  bladder,  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  or  an 
altered  state  of  the  urinary  secretion,  may  be  enumerated  as  those  most  com- 
monly brought  into  play.  No  class  of  diseases  needs  more  minute  investigation 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  parts  primarily  affected,  than  those  to  which  the 
urinary  organs  are  subject.  In  men  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  unnaturally  irritable;  and  upon  the  change  of  position,  or 
slight  exertion,  the  fibres  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  relax,  and  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  urine  escapes  unrestrained.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  undue 
fulness  or  distension  of  the  organ,  but  solely  depends  upon  the  cause  I  have 
above  mentioned;  by  the  uneasiness  it  occasions  momentarily  relaxing  the 
sphincter,  and  allowing  a  small  portion  of  water  to  dribble  away,  without  any 
effort  or  aiding  of  the  will.  We  may  in  general  relieve  this  uncomfortable 
state  by  the  occasional  and  gentle  introduction  of  an  elastic  bougie,  bathing  the 
|»erineum  with  warm  water,  or  the  hip-bath;  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  applicar 
tion  of  a  few  leeches.  Medicine  internally  administered  is  but  of  little  avail, 
but  if  any  is  advised,  possibly  the  best  that  can  be  given  will  be  the  soda,  with 
small  doses  of  opium,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels  sufficiently  soluble 
by  mild  aperients. 

In  those  instances  where  irritability,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  seems  to  be  the  primary  cause  in  producing  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
I  could  recommend  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  in  very  small  and  unstimulating 
doses,  in  combination  with  opium,  and,  at  times  also,  with  the  infusion  of  the 
uva  ursi,  as  the  means  most  efficient  in  leading  to  beneficial  results.  Large  and 
free  doses  of  the  balsam  are  but  badly  borne,  and  instead  of  relieving  greatly 
increase  the  complaint.  Eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  drops,  is  as  much  as  should  usually 
be  given.  The  liquor  potass®  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  above,  or  the 
patient  directed  to  drink  freely  of  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  when  the  stomach 
will  bear  it,  with  a  little  milk.  If  the  nights  are  much  disturbed,  and  the  system 
suffers  for  want  of  rest,  and  there  is  much  uneasiness  about  the  lumbar  regions, 
a  pill  composed  of  equal  proportions  of  the  extract  of  conium,  and  Dover*8  pow- 
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der,  about  two  or  three  grains  of  each,  and  given  regnlarly  at  bedtime,  will  ma- 
terially aBsist  our  other  means  of  cure.  The  loins  and  sacral  regions  may  also 
be  rubbed  erery  night  with  some  stimulating  liniment,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
with  an  ointment  composed  of  the  un?.  hydr.  fort,  and  camphor.  The  strictest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowelS)  and  a  mild  aperient  occasion- 
ally administered,  carefully  avoiding  those  of  a  mercurial  character.  The  hip* 
bath  used  every  third  evening,  generally  affords  much  relief.  The  diet  of  the 
patient  must  t)e  li^t,  and  uie  drink  consist  of  some  mild  and  unstimulating 
beverage.    If  wine  is  allowed,  it  should  be  taken  diluted  with  water. 

For  that  incontinence  of  urine  which  arises  from  paralysis,  and  where  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  are  in  a  healthy  state,  a  more  stimulating  mode  of  treats 
ment  must  be  adopted.  Blistering  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  repeated 
more  than  once  if  necessary.  The  Tinct.  Lvttae,  or  the  powder  of  the  fly,  in 
small  doses,  from  its  possessin^a  peculiar  influence  over  the  neck  of  this  organ, 
is  a  valuable  medicine  in  this  affection;  and  if  it  fails,  when  given  alone,  may  be 
combined  with  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  opium.  The  loins,  hips,  and 
pubie  regions,  may  also  be  sponged  with  cold  salt  and  water  every  morning,  and 
rubbed  dry,  either  with  a  coarse  towel,  or  the  flesh-brush.  In  those  cases*which 
resist  this  mode  of  treatment,  possibly  the  strychnine  may  be  of  service;  but  I 
have  no  experience  of  this  remedy,  and  only  point  it  out  as  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  others.  Opium  in  both  of  these  varieties  is  of  essential  service:  in 
the  first  mentioned  its  modus  operandi  is  easily  explained,  but  not  so  in  the 
last:  possibly  it  may  act  by  subduing  some  remote  irritation  in  the  system,  from 
which  the  local  disease  derives  its  origin.  The  fact  of  a  local  disease  having 
some  remote  constitutional  origin  is  too  strong  to  be  denied. 

34.  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Phlogona  of  Mueow  Mtmbranea, — The  antiphlogistio 

Crers  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  seems  to 
oming  daily  better  appreciated.  Its  sanative  influence  over  certain  inflam- 
mations of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  long  known  to  ophthalmologists,  and  we 
formerly  noticed  that  it  had  been  used  wim  advantage  in  gastralgia,  and  scirrhus 
of  the  stomach,  (No.  for  May,  1837,  p.  385,)  and  also  in  vesical  cattarrh. 
(August,  1838,  p.  488.) 

M.  BouoiN  has  extended  its  application  to  the  cure  of  the  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  ileum,  which  constitute  the  most  constant  lesions  in  typhoid 
fever.  When  diarrhoea  is  the  principal  symptom,  he  administers  the  nitrate  in 
enema,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight  grains  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water;  and  when  gastric  symptoms  predominate  he  gives  it  by  the  mouth 
in  pills  in  the  dose  of  a  fourth  to  half  a  grain;  and  when  the  whole  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane  appears  phlogosed,  he  combines  the  two  modes  of  ad- 
ministration^—/oum  dea  Cofmaiaa,  Med,  Prat,  May,  1838. 

35.  Subearbonate  of  Iron  in  Hooping-cough — Dr.  Stbymann  highly  extols  the 
efficacy  of  the  subearbonate  of  iron  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  in  its  second 
stage.  The  following  is  tlie  formula  he  has  found  most  convenient:  B*  Ferri 
Subcarb.  gr.  xxv;  Sacch.  Alb.  q.  s  Ft.  pulv.  No.  x.  One  to  be  given  every 
three  hours.  This  dose  is  increased  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  adding 
a  grain  for  every  year  of  the  patient's  age.  Dr.  8.  represents  the  effects  of  this 
remedy  to  be  very  prompt;  and  states  that  in  a  few  days  there  remains  only  a 
slight  catanhal  cough,  which  gradually  disappears. 

Dr.  S.  cautions  against  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease: at  that  period  it  produces  irritation  instead  of  benefit.  In  this  stage  he 
employs  leeches,  opiates  and  emetics,  and  before  commencing  with  the  sub- 
earbonate he  recommends  the  stomach  to  be  emptied  by  an  emetic— i^u/Ze/tn 
Gen.  de  TlUrapeut.  March,  1838. 
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SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS  AND  OPERA- 

TIVE  SURGERY. 

36.  Extirpalion  of  Parotid  Gland, — ^This  operation  has  been  performed  by  C. 
WiDMBR,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  The  patient  was  a  woman  34  jears  of  age. 
The  tumour  was  in  the  right  parotid  region,  of  enormous  size,  rising  to  the 
zygoma,  elevating  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  descending  to  the  middle  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  It  was  firm,  lobulated  on  its  surface,  and  its  attach- 
ments  to  the  parts  beneath  so  unyielding,  that  Mr.  Widmer  thinks  there  can  be 
little  doubt  or  its  being  a  diseased  orrowth  of  the  parotid  itself.  The  tumour 
gave  the  patient  great  uneasiness,  and  interfered  much  with  the  motions  of  the 
jaw.    The  deformity  was  frightful. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  following  manner: 

'*  She  was  placed  on  a  table,  the  head  inclined  to  the  left  side,  and  an  incision 
commenced  behind  the  ear,  which  was  carried  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tumour.  The  external  jugular  vein  bein?  dirided,  was  tied  at  ooth  ends. 
Another  incision  was  then  made  in  front  of  the  ear,  so  as  to  liberate  its  lobe,  and 
leave  an  an^le  of  integument  attached  to  it;  then  carrying  the  knife  parallel  to 
the  first  incision,  a  sufficient  elliptical  portion  of  integument  remained  insulated 
upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 

"  I  now  began  the  removal  of  the  mass  from  below  upwards,  first  by  dissect* 
inp^  freely  with  the  knife,  and  as  I  got  deeper  I  separated  it  from  its  attachments 
with  my  fingers.  One  small  vessel  only  required  to  be  secured  in  this  stage  of 
the  operation.  But  when  rather  more  than  half  of  the  tumour  had  been  separated, 
a  band  too  resisting  for  any  thinff  but  the  knife  presented  itself,  and,  being  di- 
vided, a  powerful  stream  of  artenal  blood  issued  from  the  trunk  of  the  external 
carotid.  The  mouth  of  the  vessel  was  visible,  and  instantly  secured  with  a 
liffature.  The  process  of  separation  was  continued,  mostly  by  the  fingers,  until 
til  but  the  upper  portion  was  removed.  This  portion  evidently  dipped  deeply 
down  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes,  but  was  separated  from  its 
situation,  quite  unbroken,  without  a  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  presented  a  sort  of 
mamillary  projection  of  the  gland.  The  styloid  process  wzs  now  quite  bare,  as 
well  as  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  The  tumour  did  not  adhere  to  the 
latter.  One  other  vessel,  not  of  large  size,  required  a  ligature  before  the  opera- 
tion was  concluded.  The  periosteum  covering  the  angle  of  the  Jaw  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour.  The  chasm  presented  afler  the  removal 
of  this  large  mass  was  extensive,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  to 
my  friend.  Dr.  Short,  surgeon  of  the  24th  regiment,  (who  entered  the  room  just  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  operation,)  the  situation  occupied  by  the  mamiUary  pro* 
jection  of  the  tumour,  and  the  bare  tyloid  process  and  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  The  tumour  weighed  twenty-one  ounces  and  a  half  (avoirdupois,)  and 
exhibited,  when  pressed,  an  oozing  of  a  semi-purulent  fluid  from  numerous 
points  of  its  surface. 

**  Sufficient  integument  was  left  to  meet  neatly,  and  was  kept  in  contact  by 
sutures.  No  hemorrhage  occurred  after  the  operation.  She  was  given  an  opiate 
and  put  to  bed.  Next  day  there  was  retention  of  urine,  which  was  relieved  by 
the  catheter,  and  the  catamenia  appeared  at  an  irregular  period.  On  the  third 
day  some  fever  occurred,  with  some  pain  in  the  head.  The  bowels  were  opened 
by  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  Next  day  the  bladder  expelled 
the  urine.  The  febrile  symptoms  abated  on  the  fifth  day,  but  there  was  profuse 
suppuration  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound;  the  integuments  adhered  below.  On 
the  6th  of  June  she  was  removed  in  a  carriage  from  the  hospital  to  an  airy  situ- 
ation, where  her  friends  reside;  and  by  the  Uth  of  July  the  wound  was  perfectly 
healed. 

"  The  features  are  a  good  deal  deformed,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  occasioned  by  the  division  of  the  trunk  or  tho  portio  dura.  The 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  having  lost  its  power  of  closing  the  eye-lids,  the  globe 
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of  tbe  eye-lids  appears  to  suffer  from  a  sliffht  degree  of  inJBainiiiatioii.    8he  is, 
koweFer,  in  perfect  health,  and  very  thankful  for  the  result  of  the  operatioi." 

Mr.  Widmer  considers  the  mode  he  adopted  of  commencing  the  detachment  of 
the  tumour  from  below,  superior  to  the  opposite  plan  followed  by  Mr.  CarmW 
chael,  as  in  the  latter  there  would  have  oocarred  much  greater  perplexity  in 
securing  the  Icffge  Teasel  with  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mass  unsepi^ 
rated  below.  Besides,  he  had  the  power,  by  grasping  the  lower  part,  of  ezer^ 
ing  much  force  in  raising  the  tumour,  with  the  ressel  imbedded  in  it,  from  its 
situation,  before  it  was  divided,  which  exposed  the  bleeding  mouth  so  folly  to 
Tiew.^^ofMJoo  MBdUnd  Gazette^  June  16,  1838. 

37.  TVeatment  of  Carcinoma  cf  the  Hbmiaa.— We  commend  to  the  attention  of 
oar  readers  the  following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  mam* 
ma,  by  John  MicPABiainB,  M.  D.,  the  distinguished  senior  surgeon  of  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  escharotics  and  con^ 
preasion  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely  just ;  and,  though  many  surgeons  of  high 
authority  repose  ^reat  confidence  in  extirpation  early  resorted  to,  we  fear  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  results  of  the  operation  will  show  that  there  are 
too  good  grounds  for  the  distrust  in  its  utility  expressed  by  Dr.  Macfariane.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  this  measure  has  been 
resorted  to,  the  cure  has  not  been  permanent ;  and  also  that,  in  some  at  least  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  disease  did  not  recur  after  the  use  of  the  knife,  the  tumour 
rarooved  was  not  genuine  cancer.  The  facts  adduced,  therefore,  by  Dr.  Macfar 
lane  of  the  unsoocess  at  extirpation  should  be  fairly  weighed,  and  carefully 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  others,  fi>r  it  is  onl^  by  a  comparison  of 
a  large  number  of  well  observed  cases  that  the  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
•xtirpation  for  the  cure  of  cancer  can  be  ascertained. 

*^  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma,  I  shall  consider," 
aaya  Dr.  Macfariane,  *'  shortly  the  three  different  suigical  methods  at  present  in 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  attemptinff  to  estimate  their  value,  and  of  ascertaining 
how  &r  they  have  proved  suceessful  in  eradieating  or  palliating  the  disease. 

'*  1.  Jy  Eaeharotiet, — ^This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  long  known,  and  its 
history  has  been  diversified  b^  the  employment  of  a  great  variety  of  caustic  re- 
medies. Among  the  profession  it  has  in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  disuse, 
having  been  found  very  painful  and  uncertain;  but  it  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  extensively  employed  by  empirics.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  how- 
ever, the  attention  of  the  profession,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  has 
been  again  directed  to  this  mode  of  treatment;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  less  painful  and  mors  certain  in  eradicating  the  disease 
than  extiipation. 

*^  Drs.  Canquoin  and  Riofrey  have  published  memoirs  showinff  the  great  ad- 
vantage obtained  from,  and  the  numerous  cures  effected  by,  the  use  of  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  when  employed  in  the  form  of  paste.  In  illustration  of  its 
efficacy,  they  relate  cases  in  which  the  whole  mamma,  and  all  the  tissues  b^ 
tween  the  breast  and  the  arm-pit,  with  the  diseased  glands  in  the  axilla,  were 
destroyed,  exposing  the  muscles  and  laying  bare  the  blood-vessels,  not  only 
with  impunity  but  with  success.  AfWr  a  careful  examination  of  the  histories 
and  progress  of  several  of  these  cases,  I  am  not  prepared  to  view  them  as  bar- 
ing  beeh  all  decidedly  cancerous;  and  in  some  or  ihe  others,  where  the  malig- 
nant nature  of  the  disease  is  less  eoui  vocal,  I  doubt  much  if  the  apparent  cures 
proved  permanent.  From  what  I  have  experienced,  and  I  shall  afterwards 
mention,  of  the  great  want  of  success  in  removing  the  disease  by  the  knife, 
when  the  diseased  parts  are  more  immediately  under  observation,  and  can  be 
followed  out  and  more  certainly  extirpated,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  other  hands, 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  advocates  of  this  new  caustic  treatment  will  not 
be  realized. 

**  Duringr  my  late  attendance  at  the  Infirmary,  and  since  that  time  in  private 
practice,  I  nave  employed  this  paste  in  four  cases  of  scirrhous  mamma:  in  two 
cases  where  the  disease  had  returned  after  ablation,  and  in  several  cases  of 
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cancer  of  the  lip,  and  in  cutaneous  cancer  of  old  people.  In  the  latter  affections^ 
which  are  almost  uniformly  local,  I  hare  succeeded;  but  not  in  the  former.  On 
the  contrary,  although  I  have  destroyed  large  portions  of  the  mamma,  and  ob- 
tained for  a  time  firm  and  healthy  looking  granulations,  yet  new  tumours  uni- 
formly sprung  up  in  the  old  site  or  its  vicinity,  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
disease  was  always  accelerated.  The  application,  whicii  had  to  be  frequently 
repeated,  produced  great  pain,  and  was  not  without  its  injurious  effects  on  the 
constitution.  In  two  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  mammary  tumours  were  large, 
the  febrile  excitement  was  excessive,  of  more  than  two  weeks'  duration,  and 
complicated  with  a  violent  gastro-enterite,  which  I  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  medicine;  and  in  patients  of  a  cancerous  diathesis,  this  constitutional  excite- 
ment unquestionably  hastened  the  pro&rress  of  the  internal  disease. 

**  2.  By  Oompresaion, — This  method  of  treatment  has  also  had  its  periods  of 
popularity  and  neglect.  Young,  in  this  country,  and  Recamier  in  France,  have 
been  its  most  powerful  advocates.  The  former  commenced  this  practice  in  1809, 
and  employed,  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  adhesive  straps,  sheet  lead,  tin 
plates,  compresses,  and  bandages.  He  gives  a  few  successful  cases  where  the 
mamma  only  was  affected,  and  also  in  which  there  were  diseased  glands  in  the 
axilla;  and  he  alludes  to  others  in  which  the  practice  was  unsuccessful.* 

**  Recamier,  as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  of  Paris,  has  enjoyed 
ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  this  disease,  and  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  con- 
tinued, and  methodical  pressure,  which  he  employs  by  means  of  compresses  of 
agaric,  bandages,  ^cf  Of  100  patients  treated  by  iiim,  30  were  completely  cured 
by  compression  alone  (but  he  does  not  state  in  how  many  of  these  the  disease  was 
seated  in  the  mamma;)  21  were  benefitted  by  it;  15  submitted  to  ablation,  after 
compression  had  failed;  6  were  cured  by  compression  and  cauterization  com- 
bined; and  the  remaining  28  were  either  incurable,  or  not  benefitted  by  any  of 
the  means  employed. f  On  the  other  hand,  this  practice  has  been  fairly  tried 
by  others,  but  without  success.  In  the  year  1816,  oir  Charles  Bell  had  recourse 
to  it  in  16  cases  of  occult  and  open  cancer,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  without 
any  apparent  benefit.§  My  own  experience  of  it  has  not  been  great.  I  have 
tried  it,  however,  in  several  cases,  and  seen  it  practised  by  others,  but  without 
any  decided  advantage.  It  appeared  to  render  the  tumour  harder  and  more  com- 
pact, causing  absorption,  not  of  the  diseased  structure,  but  of  the  interstitial 
fluids,  and  surrounding  adipose  substance.  It  is,  besides,  a  tedious  and  irksome 
process,  to  which  few  would  willingly  submit,  if  the  slight  chances  of  benefit 
were  explained  to  them.  Were  it,  however,  to  prove  as  successful  in  the  hands 
of  others  as  itappears.to  4iave  been  done  in  those  of  Recamier,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  milder  and  more  efficient  plan  than  any  of  the  others  we  employ.  The 
^ood  effects  of  steady  and  well-regulated  pressure  in  dispersing  indolent  swell- 
ing have  been  well  known  to  the  profession.  When  these  indurations  are 
chronic,  and  not  of  a  specific  character,  the  advantages  of  compression  in  pro- 
moting absorption  and  suppressing  arterial  action  are  undoubted;  but  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  in  genuine  cancer  of  the  mamma  this  practice  will 
be  entitled  to  the  commendations  it  now  receives.  In  an  immense  majority,  if 
not  in  every  case,  scirrhoma  of  the  breast  is  of  constitutional  origin,  and  there- 
fore not  capable  of  being  permanently  eradicated  by  local  means.  Besides,  it  is 
not  possible,  even  should  we  succeed  in  dispersing  by  compression  a  carcino- 

*  Cases  of  Cancer,  Slc^  London,  1816. 

t  In  estimating  Recainier*s  success,  it  may  be  well  to  recollect,  that  the  French 
phynicians  and  Burgeons  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  scirrhus  to  every  hard  and 
indolent  tumour,  whulher  malignant  or  not,  many  uf  which  would  yield  to  projicr  local 
treatment.  Were  the  disease  to  be  entirely  and  permanently  removed  by  compression, 
I  would  feel  siitisfiod  that  it  was  not  malignant,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  pressure, 
however  carefully  and  methodically  applied,  can  possibly  subdue  the  8j>ecific  action  of 
the  disease. 

t  Rechcrches  sur  le  Traitcment  de  Cancer,  torn.  i.  p.  550. 
§  Surgical  Observations,  vol.  i. 
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matous  tumour  of  the  breast,  that  we  shall,  instead  of  insuring  the  patient's  re- 
covery, accelerate  her  fate.  The  specific  and  malignant  matter  of  cancer  must 
be  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  absorbents,  so  that  we  are  only  exchanging 
an  external  for  an  internal  disease.  ' 

*'  3.  By  Extirpation, — This  has  long  constituted  our  chief  plan  of  treatment, 
and  continues  to  be  employed  both  as  a  means  of  cure  and  as  a  palliative. 

^'  In  a  curative  point  of  view,  the  operation  of  ablation  of  tne  mamma  con- 
tinues to  be  extensively  practised;  and  of  all  local  means  we  possess,  it  certainly 
holds  out  the  best  hopes  of  a  permanent  cure.  If  undertaken  at  an  early  period, 
when  the  constitution  is  but  little  impaired,  and  the  countenance  is  unchanged 
—when  the  tumour  is  small,  isolated,  and  indolent,  and  the  axillary  glands  are 
sound,  we  are  told  that  it  seldom  fails  in  eradicating  the  disease,  provided  all 
tiie  morbid  structure  be  removed.  I  admit,  so  far  as  the  external  disease  is  con- 
cerned, that  its  return  to  the  same  locality  is  often  to  be  attributed  to  an  imper- 
fect operation,  too  much  of  the  integuments  or  surrounding  soft  parts  being  left 
behind;  but,  at  the  same  time,^  have  never  seen  a  case,  even  of  the  most  favour- 
able description,  in  which  the  disease  did  not  return,  although  every  precaution 
was  adopted  to  render  the  operation  successful.  We  generally  find  that  the  dis- 
ease is  more  extensive  than  we  anticipated,  and  that,  although  we  ^o  far  be- 
yond its  apparent  boundaries,  we  seldom,  if  ever,  succeed  in  preventing  its  re- 
production. There  may  be  points  of  disease  in  the  absorbents,  lymphatic  glands, 
or  surrounding  adipose  substance,  so  minute  as  to  elude  detection,  or,  as  hap- 
pened to  Professor  Camper  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  absorbent  vessels  may  carry 
the  disease  from  the  mamma  to  the  glands  under  the  sternum,  where  it  could  be 
neither  discovered  nor  reached. 

^'  The  peculiar  state  of  the  system  upon  which  the  disease  seems  to  depend,  pre- 
sents another  and  still  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  operations. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many  cases  on  record,  and  of  daily  occurrence  in 
practice,  in  which  scirrhoma  of  the  mamma  is  shown  to  be,  in  its  origin,  not 
local.  All  the  cases  I  have  detailed  point  out  the  co-existence  of  mammary 
and  internal  scirrhus,  or  the  rapid  and  fatal  supervention  of  the  latter  form  of  the 
disease.  I  have  frequently  seen  cancer  of  both  breasts  and  of  the  uterus  and 
breast,  occur  at  the  same  time,  and  oftener  still,  the  external  cancer  is  com- 
plicated with  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  &c.,  in  which  organs  its  progress  may 
oe  so  obscure  and  insidious  that  we  cannot  fix  its  locality,  or  assign  to  it  precise 
limits.  We  are  therefore  not  authorised  in  promising  success,  even  from  the 
earliest  ablation  of  the  mamma,  since  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  or  our  patients 
that  the  tua«our  we  extirpate  is  the  only  part  that  has  undergone  this  morbid 
change. 

'«  But  the  best  of  all  tests  for  determining  the  efficacy  of  this  operation  is  its 
success.  It  has  been  adopted  for  so  long  a  period,  and  so  generally,  that  were 
medical  men  to  acknowledge  candidly,  and  record  faithfully,  the  results  of  their 
observations,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  chances  of  ultimate 
success.  Unfortunately,  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  its  advantages; 
and  whilst  a  considerable  number  of  the  profession  acknowledge  the  liability  of 
the  disease  to  return,  they  are  not  less  decided  in  recommending  and  performing 
the  operation. 

"  Mr.  Hill,  of  Dumfries,  who  published,  in  1772,  on  the  results  of  operations 
in  this  disease,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  met  with  greater  and  more  perma- 
nent success  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  surgeon  before  or  since  his  time- 
He  operated  upon  88  cases  of  all  descriptions,  and  only  one  in  seven  of  these  had 
a  return  of  the  disease.  But,  on  exaroming  the  details  more  minutely,  we  find 
that  in  five  of  the  cases  only  was  the  mamma  extirpated;  that  in  two  of  these 
the  wound  did  not  heal;  in  another,  the  disease  returned;  and  the  remaining 
two  continued  well  at  the  date  of  publication.* 

"  Sir  E.  Home  has  asserted  that  this  disease  is  of  local  origin,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  safely  and  effectually  extirpated,  f    Richerand,  while  he  ac- 

*  Cases  in  Surgery.  t  Obtervationfl  on  Canoer.    London,  1805. 
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knowledges  that  the  disease  letorns  in  about  four  cases  oot  of  five,  either  in  the 
original  situation  or  in  some  distant  part,  states  at  the  same  time  that  the  pro- 
portion of  permanent  cares  is  such  as  to  justify  the  operation.* 

^*  Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  *  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  return;  but  fewer 
than  formerly,  if  the  patient,  immediately  aner  recovering  from  the  operation, 
undergoes  an  alterative  course  of  medicine  't  This  implies  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  constitution,  and  that  by  rectifying  this  morbid  condition, 
the  return  of  the  local  disease  is  often  prevented.  It  is  acknowledging  in  fact, 
though  not  in  direct  terms,  the  constitutional  origin  of  cancer  of  the  mamma, 
and  at  the  same  time  assigning  to  constitutional  treatment  more  efficacy  than  I 
have  ever  seen  result  from  it.  I  acknowledge  the  utility,  in  such  cases,  of  at- 
tending to  the  uterine  and  alimentary  functions;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  shall 
ever  succeed  in  controlling  this  formidable  disease,  it  will  be  by  acting  on  the 
general  system;  but  as  yet,  we  certainly  do  not  possess  any  constitutional  means 
of  either  warding  it  off  or  preventing  its  recurrence.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  states, 
*  that  modem  experience  has  given  ample  encouragement  to  the  early  perform- 
ance of  an  operation,  and  even  to  making  an  attempt  to  cut  away  the  disease,  in 
every  instance,  both  of  the  occult  and  ulcerated  kind,  when  such  a  measure  can 
be  so  executed  as  not  to  leave  a  particle  of  the  cancerous  mischief  behind.^t 

**  Professor  Syme  has  met  with  ^  repeated  instances  in  which,  though  other 
circumstances  were  by  no  means  favourable,  the  tuberculated  kind  of  carcinoma 
was  extirpated  with  the  happiest  result.*} 

^*  Mr.  Travers  states,  that '  the  poison  of  cancer  does  not  act  upon  the  system 
daring  the  integrity  of  the  tubercles,  since  persons  ffenerally  recover,  and  final- 
ly, in  whom  the  disease  is  freely  removed  in  this  early  stage.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  tubercle  be  softened,  and  undergoing  ulceration  or  absorption,  the  disease 
lecurSi  however  freely  the  parts  be  removed,^||  It  does  not  accord  with  my  ex- 
perience, as  I  have  already  stated,  that  free  operations  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease  are  generally  followed  by  absolute  recovery;  nor  can  I  subscribe  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  system  does  not  become  contaminated  until  softeninp;  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tubercle  occurs.  I  admit  that  absorption  goes  on  more  rapidly  during 
the  soft  or  ulcerated  staee,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  seen  many  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  conveyed  to  the  axillary  and  the  subclavicular 
glands,  and  into  the  system,  while  the  primary  disease  of  the  breast  retained  its 
original  hardness  and  density. 

'^  The  utility  of  the  operation  has  also  been  denied  by  many  high  authorities, 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Hippocrates,^  Celsas,**  Galen,  and  others 
of  the  older  writers,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  had  the 
candour  to  announce  his  great  want  of^ success,  which  seems  to  have  discouraged, 
for  a  long  time,  many  surgeons  from  having  recourse  to  it.  He  only  met  with 
four  cases  out  of  sixty,  in  which  the  disease  did  not  return  within  two  years 
after  theoperation.f'j'  In  100  cases  operated  upon  by  Boyer,^^  where  the  disease 
was  seated  in  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
were  radically  cured,  in  consequence  of  which  he  declares,  and  the  same  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  several  eminent  French  surgeons  of  his  day, 
that  an  operation  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  when  the  disease  had  been 
ascertained  to  be  genuine  cancer.  Delpech  also  acknowledges  that  the  operai 
tion  is  rarely  if  ever  successful,§§  and  the  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  a 
number  of  other  authorities  whom  I  need  not  mention.  Believing  that  amid 
such  discordant  opinions  we  can  only  arrive  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  conclusion 

*  Nosographie  Chirurgicale,  3e.  edit.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  424. 
t  Lectures,  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  198. 

I  Surgical  Dictionary,  article  "  Cancer."      4  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  392. 

II  MedicooCiiirurgical  Transactiona,  vol.  zv.,  p.  225. 

f  Aphor.  xxxviii.,  Sect.  vi.  **  De  re  Medica,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  xzviii. 

tf  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  3d  edition,  vol.  v.,  p.  346 

U  Traite  dcs  Maladies  (^hirurgicjiles,  toiiio  vii.,  pp.  240,  241. 

§4  ^ur  lea  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  tome  iii. 
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by  an  appeal  to  facta,  and  an  accumulation  ef  indiyidnal  experience,  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  contribute  the  results  of  my  limited  observations  towards  the  fiu- 
filment  of  so  desirable  an  object.  The  momentous  question  must  be  finally  set- 
tled by  the  combined  experience  of  the  profession,  and  not  by  a  reference  to  the 
lecords  of  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  where  we  find  the  cases  dismissed  as 
cured  as  soon  as  the  operation  wound  has  healed. 

**  Of  thirty-two  cases  operated  upon  by  myself,  in  which  the  carcinomatoos 
nature  of  the  disease  was  distincdy  ascertained,  the  cure  was  not  permanent  in  a 
single  instance.  The  ages  of  these  patients  varied  from  42  to  59  years;  23  were 
married  and  had  children,  and  nine  were  unmarried.  In  eighteen  cases  the  right 
breast  was  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  in  fourteen,  the  left.  In  twenty,  the 
glands  in  the  axilla  were  more  or  less  afiected,  but  not  extensively;  they  were 
all  removed,  and  in  the  remaining  twelve  no  disease  in  the  axilla  could  be  de- 
tected. In  ten  the  disease  was  m  the  form  of  tubercle;  and  in  twenty-two  the 
whole  gland  was  afiected.  In  nine  cases  the  disease  returned  in  the  integu- 
mente  of  the  chest,  or  in  the  axilla,  within  a  period  varying  from  six  weeks  to 
three  months  after  the  operation;  in  thirteen  cases^  from  three  to  nine  months; 
in  four,  from  nine  to  twelve  months;  in  three,  within  two  years;  and  in  one, 
nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  ite  return  was  discovered.  Two  of  the  opera- 
tions proved  fatal;  one  from  pleurisy,  and  the  other  from  erysipelas.  In  many 
of  these  cases  symptoms  of  pulmonary  and  hepatic  afiections  were  well  marked, 
and  seemed  to  lisve  occasioned  death;  in  others  the  symptoms  were  too  obecuie 
to  lead  to  accurate  diagnosis.  The  lungs  appeared  to  be  most  frequently  im- 
plicated, but  the  proportion  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  in  several  of  the  cases 
no  post-mortem  examination  could  be  obtained. 

**  Besides  these  cases  which  have  occurred  to  myself,  I  have,  on  inquiry  of  a 
few  of  my  medical  friends,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  this  dis- 
ease, ascertained  the  retuUa  cf  86  additional  oues,  in  which  the  mamma  was  ex- 
tirpated for  well-marked  carcinoma,  and  in  not  one  of  these  was  the  cure  per- 
manent. Without  going  into  details,  I  mav  shortly  state,  tliat  in  a  majority  the 
operation  was  performed  at  an  early  period,  and  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; the  afiected  parte  were  freely  and  extensively  removed,  and  in 
many  there  was  no  distinct  indication  of  constitutional  deterioration;  yet  in  all 
the  disease  returned,  both  externally  and  internally,  and  proved  fiital.  It  was 
also  observed,  that  in  robust  women  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  disease  afler  the  operation,  and  ite  subsequent  progress,  were 
more  rapid  than  in  those  of  a  nervous  or  lymphatic  temperament,  uid  that  the 
internal  organs  were  sooner  afiected. 

*'  It  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  very  old  per- 
sons, that  it  may  remain  for  many  years  in  a  quiescent  stete,  without  much  pain 
or  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  anxiety  of  mind  arising  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  sometimes  induces  such  patiento  to  forego  the  com- 
parative tranquillity  they  enjoy,  and  attempt  to  free  themselves  of  the  disease  by 
an  operation.  I  could  adduce  several  patiente  who  had  laboured  under  the  m»" 
lignant  disease,  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years,  and  who  were  cut  ofi*  in  three 
or  four  months  by  an  operation. 

'*  Ablation  of  the  mamma  is  also  recommended  and  practised  as  a  palliative, 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  radical  cure.  It  is  had  recourse  to 
chiefiy  in  the  ulcerated  stege  of  uie  disease,  to  rid  the  patient  of  pain  and  annoy- 
aiice  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  open  ulcer,  and  the  fetid  dischar^  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  Seeing  that  we  have  other  and  milder  means  of  soothing  the 
distressing  symptoms,  and  mitigating  the  patient^s  sufiering,  I  must  confess 
that  this  painful  and  dangerous  procmlure,  and  for  efiecte  so  partial  and  ineffi- 
cacious, appears  to  me  cruel  and  unjustifiable;  and  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I 
have  seen,  that  by  it  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  painfully  accelerated,  the 
knife  appearing  to  rouse  it  into  fatal  activity. 

^'  Of  late  years  it  would  appear  that  in  the  hands  of  some  sur^ns  the  knife 
has  ftequentiy  succeeded,  and  there  seems  to  be  rather  an  increasing  confidence 
in  ite  efficacy,  and  a  disposition  to  employ  it,  under  the  belief  that  it  will  cure 
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the  disease.  Thete  are  certainly  <m  record  a  good  many  cases  in  which  no  r^ 
lapse  took  place;  and  we  find  at  the  present  moment  women  alive  upon  whom 
the  operation  was  performed  years  ago.  But  afler  the  unfortunate  results  I  have 
detailed,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  *  Were  these  cases  of  genuine  cancer!* 
We  often  meet  with  tumours  m  the  female  breast  of  a  benign  character^  which 
so  greatly  resemble  scirrhus  even  in  their  structure,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for 
OS  to  classify  them.  Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  mammary  tumours  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  notice,  the  disease  is  not  malignant  at  all,  but  consists 
of  an  indolent  enlargement  of  the  ffland,  of  an  adipose  tumour,  a  deep-seated 
chronic  abscess,  a  strumous  tubercle,  or  of  a  hydatid  cyst.  In  some  of  these 
eases  even  the  most  experienced  may  be  deceived,  and  be  led,  from  the  disease 
not  having  returned,  to  assign  more  value  and  importaiuM  to  d^e  operation,  than 
it  is  Justly  entitled  to,  and  thus  to  take  credit  for  cures  which  were  never  pei^ 
formed.  When  these  mistakes,  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  originals 
in  ignorance,  they  may  be  pardoned,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  them;  but  when  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  is  designedly  concealed,  and  they  are  held  out  as 
eases  of  cancer  cured  by  operation,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  there  should  be 
found  in  the  profession  an  mdividual  or  individuals  so  devoid  of  honesty  and 
candour  as  to  attempt  to  mislead,  in  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance. 

'^  It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  have  taken  too  unfavourable  vpA  gloomy « 
view  of  the  results  of  operetions  for  the  cure  of  this  formidable  disease.  If  I 
have  done  so,  it  has  not  been  done  hurriedly  or  unadvisedly.  The  painful  truth 
has  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  foreed  upon  me,  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
unsuccessful  cases,  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  state  as  my  decided  and  consci- 
entious opinion,  that  in  no  stage  or  form  of  the  disease  is  an  operation  to  be  de* 
pended  upon,  either  as  a  means  of  permanent  cure,  or  as  a  palliative.  On  the 
eontrary,  1  believe  that  while  it  never  arrests,  it  almost  uniformly  accelerates 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Why  should  we,  therefore,  continue  to  recom- 
mend and  practise  iti  Why  subject  our  patients  to  the  torture  and  risk  of  an 
operation  which  we  believe  to  be  not  only  useless  but  injurioust  It  would  be 
better  for  our  patients,  and  more  creditable  to  aurgery,  were  the  operetion  alto- 

Sther  abolished;  and  the  melancholy  fact  at  once  acknowledgea  by  the  pro- 
ision,  and  made  known  to  the  public,  that  we  cannot  eradicate  the  disease  by 
the  knife;  but  that  still  much  may  be  done,  and  by  milder  means,  to  alleviate 
the  painfhl  symptoms  which  attend  upon  it. 

*^  By  refusing  to  operate  upon  what  is  usually  considered  a  fevourable  case, 
it  may  be  said  that  we  are  depriving  the  patient  of  the  only  chance  she  has  of 
recovery,  and  consigning  her  to  a  state  of  hi^lessness  and  misery.  It  is  surely 
better,  by  a  candid  statement  of  facts,  to  dissuade  from  an  operation  which  we 
believe  to  be  useless,  than  to  hold  out  prospects  of  a  cure  which  will  never  be 
realized.  The  operation  is  submitted  to  only  under  belief  that  it  will  eradicate 
the  disease,  and  when  it  proves  ineffectual,  the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily 
eondition  of  the  patient  is  worse  than  if  it  had  never  been  performed.  It  is 
doubtlees  a  painful  duty  to  be  obliged  to  confess  our  inability  to  afford  the  relief 
and  assistance  which  is  expected  from  us;  but  would  it  not  be  more  discredita- 
ble to  our  professional  character,  were  we,  in  the  teeth  of  accumulated  observa- 
tion and  daily  experience,  cruelly  to  pereist  in  operations  whi^  have  been  Ibund^ 
not  only  useless  but  pernicious)  By  persisting  in  such  a  practice,  we  are  doing^ 
an  act  of  ffross  injustice  to  oar  patients,  without  having  tkie  candour  to  forewarn 
them  of  the  result;  and  by  resting  contented  with  the  operetion  as  a  means  of 
cure,  which  every  day*8  experienee  tells  us  that  it  is  not,  we  are  retarding  the 
improTement  of  our  profession,  and  preventing  the  talents  and  energies  of  its 
members  from  being  directed  to  other  remedial  sources,  from  which  we  may  vet 
obtain  means  more  effectual  than  those  we  now  possess,  for  eradicating  wm 
foimidable  disease.'*— Leniion  AUdieal  GatutU^  June  3, 1838. 


SS.  EUoUgv  rfClulhfM,^-H,  Mahtw,  in  a  memoir  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Academy  ot  Medicine  of  France,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  deformity  in  ail 
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eueB  lemltfl  from  a  deficiency  of  the  liquor  amniit  in  consequence  of  which  the 
nterusy  he  saye,  exerts  a  direct  pressnie  upon  the  feet  and  deformB  them.  The 
BDthoT  endeaYouis  to  explain  the  Tarietiee  of  the  deformity  by  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  feet  at  the  period  when  the  uterus  compresses  them^  and  asserts  that 
the  mothers  always  experience,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  violent  and  often 
unsupportable  pains  near  the  epigastrium  when  the  daetus  is  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  hypochondria  when  the  fcetus  is  transverse. 

Every  accoucheur  of  much  experience  must  have  met  with  cases  of  great 
deficiency  of  liquor  amnii  where  there  was  no  deformity  of  the  infantas  feet;  and 
in  some  cases  where  there  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  the  deformity 
occurs.  Two  cases  of  this  last  description  were  mentioned  to  the  Academy  by 
M.  Capuron.— Goxeito  Med.  dt  Faria^  June  9, 1838. 

39.  Aneuri&m  of  Right  SubcUxoian^Operaiiun^^Deatk*  Mr.  Listen  recently 
applied  a  ligature  to  the  right  subclavian,  and  one  to  the  ri^ht  carotid  anerieo, 
for  the  cnre  of  an  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian.  Mr.  Listen  was  led  to  try 
this  method  instead  of  the  plan  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the  innominata,  as 
adopted  by  Graefe,  Mott,  and  Liaars,  from  the  following  considerations: 

'*  The  obiect  of  a  ligature  is  first,  to  bring  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  in 
contact,  and  to  produce  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessel  both  before  and 
beyond  the  ligature,  the  base  of  each  clot,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  cone, 
beinff  towards  the  ligature,  its  apex  from  this  point:  a  barrier  was  thus  formed 
which  favoured  the  process  of  adhesion  and  permanent  closure.  Now,  to  efiect 
this  purpose,  it  was  esseotial  that  there  should  be  no  vessel  inunediateiv  before 
or  beyond  the  ligature,  the  flux  or  reflux  of  blood  from  which,  into  the  part, 
would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  clot.  Now,  two  arteries, 
as  in  the  present  case,  when  tied,  were  more  likely  to  remain  nermanently 
closed  than  would  the  arteria  innominate,  had  a  ligature  been  appliea  to  it.  The 
application  of  a  ligature  to  the  latter  vessel  must  be  attended  with  some  puck« 
ering  from  its  magnitude.  Its  close  vicinity  to  the  heart,  and  the  circumstance, 
also,  of  the  lef\  carotid  frequently  coming  ofiT  near  the  root  of  the  innominata, 
would  leave  little  chance  of  the  formation  of  a  coagulnm.  By  tying  the  sub* 
davian,  as  practised  in  this  case,  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  aneurism  would  have 
been  interrupted;  but,  if  the  carotid  had  not  also  been  tied,  there  would  have  beak 
little  probability  of  the  formation  of  a  coagulnm.** 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  operation  hemonhaee  from  the  wound  took 
place;  the  patient  sunk  and  expired  on  the  thirteenth  day. — Laaut^  August  4 
and  11, 1838. 

40.  Obitaele  to  the  paatage  of  the  Ikae»  nftor  the  reduction  of  Strangulated  JHet' 
fUac^meatu  of  remedying  t^.-^It  sometimes  happens  after  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  Hernia  by  the  taxis,  but  still  more  frequently  after  reduction,  when 
the  stricture  has  been  divided  with  the  knife,  that  the  pathological  consequenoes 
cf  the  strangulation,  i.  e.,  the  interruption  to  the  passage  of  the  fceces,  continues 
and  endaogers  the  life  of  the  patient.  M.  Tassiaa  ascribes  this  condition  of 
things  to  a  paralysis  of  the  portion  of  the  intestine  above  the  striotoie,  and  a 
contraction  and  inflamed  conaition  of  the  intestine  at  the  points  included  in  the 
stricture.  M.  Tessier  had  been  led  to  this  opinion  from  the  examination  of  pa- 
tients who  died  after  the  operation  for  straugulaied  hernia;  and  in  whom  the 
passage  of  the  fceces  did  not  take  place.  He  found  the  portion  of  gut  above  .the 
stricture  much  distended  and  inflamed,  and  the  part  below  mucni  contracted. 
Hence  he  advises  that  in  all  cases  after  the  operation,  the  foBcee  should  be  mads 
to  pass  through  the  constricted  part.  The  general  custom  is  to  resort  to  ene* 
mata  after  the  operation.  These,  M.  Tessier  thinks,  if  not  useless,  at  least  rarely 
efiectual.  They  merely  empty  the  lowet  intestines;  and  often  mislead  the  petient 
into  the  belief  that  a  restoration  of  the  passage  of  the  fasces  is  entirely  eneoted. 
M.  Tessier  advises  the  bold  use  of  active jpurgatives;  and  says  he  has  derived 
the  beat  effiwte  from  their  use.— s^rcAtott  G4na%Uoh  March,  1638. 
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41.  Vhyaiologicdl  views  relative  to  Fetieo'Vaginal  Fietulm  and  Laeeraiian  of  the 
Bladder  and  Vagina,  By  Professor  DiErPBNBACH.  Before  I  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  I  had  occasion  to  witness  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico* 
vaginal  fistula,  performed  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  surgeons  on  a  young 
woman,  in  whom  the  accident  had  been  produced  by  difficult  labour.  The  ope- 
ration lasted  several  hours,  and  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  pare  the  edffes  of  the 
fistulous  opening  with  the  scissors,  and  afterwards  unite  the  wound  by  suture. 
There  was  little  effort  made  by  nature  to  heal  the  wound,  and  the  woman  died 
in  a  few  days  from  violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum. 

During  my  stay  at  Paris,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
patient  whom  Dupu^tren  had  cured  of  a  narrow  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  by  cau- 
terizing its  edges  with  a  red-hot  iron,  introduced  into  the  vagina  by  means  of  a 
speculum.  Remembering  the  precepts  of  Dupuytren,  that  sutures  were  of  no 
avail  against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  urine  on  the  wound,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  actual  cautery  was  sufllcient  to  excite  the  necessary  degree  of  action  in 
the  edges  of  the  fistula  to  produce  full  granulation,  I  tried  this  means  in  several 
cases  of  fistula  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut  in  circumference,  but  I  failed  in  every 
case.  Two  attempts  made  anterior  to  this  by  Drs.  Baum  and  Mayer  were  equally 
unsuccessful. 

Some  time  after  these  experiments,  a  woman  of  weakly  constitution,  50  years 
of  age,  came  under  my  care,  with  a  peculiar  vesico-vaginal  fistula;  not  the  result 
of  labour,  but  from  a  tumour  which  had  spontaneously  opened  into  the  vagina. 
The  external  orifice  was  half  an  inch  behmd  the  clitoris;  a  fine  elastic  bougie 
passed  obliquely  backwards  Into  the  bladder.  The  urine  was  discharged  peri- 
odically; and  the  woman  was  sometimes  several  days  without  passing  any 
through  the  fistulous  opening.  The  latter  was  finally  healed  by  washing,  and 
injecUng  the  traject  with  decoction  of  chamomile  flowers,  and  touching  its  edges 
with  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  the  catheter  being  at  the  same  time  employed. 
I  was  equally  fortunate  in  a  second  case,  which,  like  the  one  just  mentioned^ 
was  very  mild.  A  vesico-va^nal  fistula,  opening  an  inch  behind  the  clitoris, 
was  produced  as  a  result  of  difficult  labour  in  a  woman  of  30  years  of  age.  The 
traject  ran  obliouely  backwards,  and  communicated  with  the  bladder  itself,  as  I 
was  convinced  bv  careful  examination.  In  this  case  also  the  passage  of  urine 
through  the  fistula  was  only  periodical.  The  treatment,  successful  in  the  former 
case,  was  repeated,  but  without  any  benefit  for  five  weeks.  I  then  freely  slit 
up  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fistulous  traject,  and  afterwards  reunited  it  with  a 
point  of  suture:  a  catheter  was  kept  in  the  bladder,  and  the  parts  freauentlv 
bathed  with  cold  water.  However,  on  the  third  day,  the  thread  had  cut  through 
one  edge  of  the  wound,  and  a  few  drops  of  pus,  mixed  with  urine,  flowed  out; 
warm  poultices,  with  chamomile  fomentations,  were  immediately  applied  to  the 
genital  organs;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  days,  I  began  by  stimulating  the  tra- 
ject of  the  fistula.  By  this  means  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  was  closed  in  about 
four  weeks;  however,  in  a  short  time  afler,  a  small  quantity  of  urine  escaped 
through  an  opening  which  was  almost  imperceptible;  I  therefore  dilated  this 
minute  canal  with  a  fine  cat-gut  cord,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  heal  it  at 
length  by  stimulating  the  panetes  with  strong  tincture  of  cantharides. 

i  now  conceived  some  hope  of  being  able  to  relieve  the  distressing  accident 
by  surffieal  means,  but  this  hope  was  sometimes  disappointed.  I  found  out 
five  unfortunate  women  with  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  two  of  whom  had  already 
elaimed  my  assistance  at  an  earlier  period.  The  largest  of  these  fistulous  tra- 
lects  permitted  the  index  finger  to  pass  into  the  bladder;  a  very  fine  sound  could 
be  passed  with  difficulty  through  the  smallest  one.  I  treated  all  tliese  patients 
with  the  actual  or  potentisi  cautery,  but  without  any  good  result;  I  then  ope- 
rated on  two  by  refreshing  the  edges  of  the  fistulous  traject,  and  uniting  them  oy 
suture;  this  was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficult,  but  the  fistulous 
orifices  remained  unchanged. 

I  now  renounced  all  attempts  at  interfering  with  this  accident  until  a  few 
years  back,  when  I  was  called  in  to  treat  the  case  of  a  Russian  countess,  who 
suflfered  from  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  produced  by  an  unfortunate  operation.    The 
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lady  had  been  deliveTed  by  an  ignorant  midwife;  inflammation  of  the  vagrina  set 
in,  and  the  parietes  of  thia  canal  oeoame  aabsequently  completely  united  togrether; 
the  consequence  of  this  accident  was^  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  with  all 
its  unpleasant  symptoms.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  patient  consented  to  an 
operation;  but  the  surgeon,  unhappily,  made  a  larffe  incision  into  the  bladder, 
which  continued  open,  while  the  aivided  parts  of  the  vagina  soon  reunited  again. 
Shortly  after  the  patient's  arrival  at  Berlin,  I  made  the  first  attempt  at  closing 
the  fistulous  orifice,  which  presented  itself  about  an  inch  behind  the  clitoris,  ana 
easily  admitted  the  little  finger.  The  edges  of  the  orifice,  being  fixed  with  a 
hook,  were  pared  off,  and  then  united  with  three  stitches;  a  catheter  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  bladder.  However,  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  the  stitches 
had  cut  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  urine  continued  to  flow  as  usual 
through  the  vagina.  Soon  after  this  unsuccessful  attempt  I  was  called  on  to 
re-establish,  if  possible,  the  canal  of  the  vagina.  This  operation  was  exces- 
sively difficult,  for  the  parietes  of  the  canal  were  closely  united  together,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  direction.  The  canal  was,  however,  re- 
established, and  the  cervix  uteri  could  be  felt  very  small  and  high  up  in  the 
pelvis;  the  reunion  of  the  divided  parietes  was  prevented  by  the  usual  means, 
and  this  part  of  the  treatment  terramated  in  a  fortunate  manner.  Our  attention 
was  now  directed  anew  to  the  fistula.  Without  again  touching  the  edges,  I 
introduced  fresh  sutures,  three  lines  from  the  edge,  and  drew  them  tightly^ 
trusting  to  the  inflammation  which  the  ligatures  would  produce.  During  sue 
days  the  urine  passed  through  the  natural  passage,  and  on  the  seventh  I  divided 
and  removed  the  sutures. 

The  cure  now  appeared  to  be  perfect;  however,  I  was  suddenly  sent  for  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  day;  the  urine  had  again  passed  through  the  vagina. 
On  examination,  I  found  the  fistulous  orifice  as  large  as  before,  with  deep  red 
edges,  and  learned  that  the  accident  set  in  immediately  after  an  injection  made 
by  one  of  the  attendants;  it  was  probably  a  consequence  of  mismanaffement  in 
the  use  of  this  instrument.  In  spite  of  this  discouraging  result,  I  made  a  fresh 
attempt,  some  weeks  later,  to  unite  the  opening  with  the  suture,  but  the  threads 
became  loose  in  four  days,  and  the  unnatural  course  of  the  urine  was  re-estab- 
lished. The  patient  was  willing  to  undergo  any  further  operation  judged  neces- 
sary; but,  unfortunately,  family  afifairs  compelled  her  to  leave  Berlin. 

As  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unsuccess  in  cases  of  this  kind  depends  on  the 
difficulty  of  refreshing  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  applying  the  suture  with 
exactness,  I  endeavoured,  in  the  next  case  which  fell  under  mv  care,  to  bring 
the  fistulous  orifice  so  far  down  with  a  hooked  forceps  as  to  enable  me  to  place 
tht'  stitches  with  security.  Three  years  ago  a  woman,  50  years  of  age,  placed 
herself  under  my  care  for  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  opening  was  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  vaginal  wall,  and  would  have  received  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger.  I  drew  down  the  wall  of  the  vagina  with  a  hooked  forceps,  and  applied 
three  sutures.  However,  violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder  set  in,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation. 

The  results  now  stated  induced  me  to  change  the  method  of  treatment,  and 
employ  an  altogether  new  operation,  towards  which  my  ideas  were  in  part  di- 
rected by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  malady. 

An  unfortunate  young  woman,  28  years  of  age,  sought  my  assistance  for  a 
larse  communicating  opening  between  the  bladder  and  vagina.  The  accident 
haa  been  produced,  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  difficult  labour,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  most  disagreeable  inconveniences.  The  external  genital  organs  were  red 
and  excoriated  from  the  constant  passage  of  the  urine,  which  irritated,  in  equal 
manner,  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  Icnees,  and  calves  of  the  legs.  It  was  difficult, 
at  first,  to  discover  the  fistulous  orifice  with  the  finger;  however,  on  passing  the 
speculum,  the  large  opening  came  to  view,  and  through  it  a  portion  of  the  blad- 
der, with  its  inner  membrane  of  a  velvety  appearance.  The  patient  being 
placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  with  the  legs  widely  separated,  R^ 
cord's  speculum  was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  on  opening  its  branches  the 
fistulous  orifice  was  fully  exposed  to  view.    The  second  period  of  the  operation 
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consisted  in  drawing  down  the  parietes  of  the  vagina.  'Phis  was  aocomplished 
by  passing  a  long  hook  through  the  speculum  into  the  tissue  lying  behind  the 
orince;  then  fixing  a  second  hook  on  the  opposiu*  side,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
withdrawing  ihe  speculum  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  acted  on  the  ysp 

final  parietes.  The  manceuvre  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  Lisfranc 
raws  down  the  os  tincae  in  cases  of  scirrhus.  The  vsurinal  wall  having  been 
brought  down,  it  remained  to  bring  it  fully  in  view.  This  was  done  by  con- 
tinued, but  ffentie,  traction,  and  constituted  the  third  period  of  the  operation. 
Sinffle  and  double  hooks  were  fixed  all  around  the  orifice,  some  of  which  were 
confided  to  assistants.  The  next  part  of  the  operation  was  to  nefresh  the  edges 
of  the  fistulous  opening.  I  passed,  for  this  purpose,  a  very  fine  scalpel,  about 
one  line  from  the  edge,  and  cut  off  a  strip  one  line  broad  from  the  parietes  of  the 
vagina  and  bladder  together. 

This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  at  separating  the  edges  of  the  bladder  from 
the  vaginal  edge;  the  former  was  fixed  with  a  hooked  forceps,  and  both  tissues 
were  then  separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  two  lines  with  the  scalpel; 
this  gave  a  surface  for  union  from  one  to  two  lines  broad.  I  now  began  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  orifice  together  by  passing  some  sutures  with  curved  needles 
through  the  posterior  part.  Seven  points  of  suture  were  applied  in  regular  order; 
they  alternately  comprehended  the  parietes  of  the  vagina  and  bladder;  the  threads 
were  cut  off  three  inches  from  the  knots.  The  vagina  was  now  cleaned  out  with 
injections  of  cold  water,  and  the  speculum  again  introduced  to  see  if  every  thing 
was  right;  the  ed^e%  of  the  wound  seemed  united  in  the  most  equal  and  perfect 
manner.  The  patient  appeared  quite  gay  ai\er  the  operation,  and  was  carried 
home  to  some  aistance  trom  the  nospi^  in  a  common  car.  A  catheter  was  left 
constantly  in  the  bladder,  and  a  quantity  of  cold  water  injected  every  half  hour 
into  the  vagina  and  bladder.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  was  strictly  antiphlo* 
gistic. 

This  operation  was  not  followed  by  any  accident.  On  the  third  day  I  again 
introduced  the  speculum,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  and  found  all  the  sutures 
undisturbed  and  firm;  most  of  them  were  concealed  from  view  by  the  tumefaction 
of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  On  the  fifth  day  the  speculum  was  again 
employed,  but  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  sutures.  On  the  sixth  day  a 
single  suture  was  seized,  divided  with  a  fine  bistoury,  and  withdrawn;  the  other 
six  were  subsequently  removed  in  the  same  way  without  any  accident,  and  every 
point  of  the  fistula  found  well  closed;  the  cure,  in  a  word,  appeared  complete. 
From  this  time  cold  injections  were  alternately  thrown  up  the  vagina,  with  warm 
decoctions  of  chamomile.  However,  on  carefully  examining  with  the  speculum,  I 
discovered  that  from  time  to  time  a  few  drops  of  urine  escaped  from  the  led  side 
of  the  opening  lefl  by  a  single  point  of  suture;  this  I  hoped  to  close  by  exciting 
some  local  inflammation.  For  a  period  of  four  weeks  1  stimulated  it  with  the 
most  powerful  remedies,  concentrated  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c  ,  introduced  on 
a  fine  miniature  pencil,  but  without  producing  any  trace  of  inflammation  or  gra- 
nulation about  the  edges.  It  seemea  necessary  to  treat  this  minute  opening  in 
the  same  way  as  the  largrer  one;  the  parietes  of  the  vagina  were  accordingly  drawn 
down,  the  edges  pared,  and  a  suture  applied.  For  the  first  three  days  after  the 
operation  every  thing  went  on  well;  on  the  fiflh  day,  however,  the  suture  became 
a  little  loose,  and  some  urine  escaped  through  the  small  orifice  as  I  withdrew  the 
thread.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  days  I  again  repeated  the  operation.  The  portion 
of  vagina  in  which  the  opening  lay  was  drawn  down  with  hooks,  a  margin  nearly 
two  lines  broad  was  pared  off,  and  two  strong  points  of  suture  were  applied. 
This  time  the  operation  was  crowned  with  full  success;  on  the  fiftli  oay  the 
sutures  were  withdrawn;  the  fistulous  orifice  was  closed  at  every  point.  The 
woman  continued  from  this  time  perfectly  free  from  any  accident;  the  excretion 
of  urine  was  perfectly  normal.  On  examining  with  the  speculum,  the  cicatrix 
was  visible,  extending  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  a  transverse  direction  through 
the  parietes  of  the  vagina. 

The  case  just  mentioned  was  the  means  of  procuring  me  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  within  a  few  weeks,  twelve  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease  now 
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in  question;  they  all  required  to  be  treated  without  delay,  and  all  knew  several 
other  women  who  suffered  from  the  same  accident.  The  extent  of  the  disease 
in  these  twelve  cases  is  very  different.  In  some  the  orifice  is  very  small;  in 
others,  the  communication  between  the  bladder  and  vagina  is  large.  The  smallest 
admits  only  a  very  fine  probe,  while  others  give  passage  to  the  little,  or  even 
index,  finger;  finally,  some  will  admit  the  passage  of  several  iSngers  united  into 
the  bladder,  which  prolapses  through  the  abnormal  opening.  In  one  case  the 
uterus  and  vagina  are  prolapsed,  and  the  perineum  lacerated  completely  back  tp 
the  anus.  I  have  radically  cured  the  latter  accident  by  the  method  of  operating  . 
I  employ.  The  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  patients  is  a  woman  30  years  of 
age,  healthy  and  stron?.  The  whole  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  split  up,  from 
behind  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  bladder  hangs  down 
between  the  thighs,  and  is  inverted;  there  is  also  complete  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  anus,  with  a  part  of  the  rectum,  is  equally  torn  through.  For 
seventeen  years  this  unfortunate  woman  has  been  compelled  to  sit  on  a  seat  made 
for  the  purpose,  the  excretions  of  urine  and  fosces  passing  away  under  her.  I 
shall  operate  on  all  these  patients  one  afVer  the  other,  and  communicate  the  re- 
sults, whether  they  be  fortunate  or  otherwise,  for  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
the  advancement  of  our  art. 

If  we  examine  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  notice,  to  discover 
the  causes  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  we  shall  find  that  in  one  case  the  accident 
was  produced  by  an  attempt  at  separating  the  united  walls  of  the  vagina,  during 
which  the  surgeon  made  an  incision  directly  into  the  bladder. 

In  another  case  the  fistulous  opening  was  produced  in  consequence  of  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder;  upon  which  the  child's  head  was  strongly  pressed  duringr 
labour.  Besides  these  cases,  which  are  all  exlremely  rare,  there  were  severtu 
occasioned  by  perforation  of  the  bladder  from  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus  or 
vagina.  In  one  case  the  carcinomatous  tumour  had  commenced  at  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  produced  union  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  vaginal 
wall,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for  this  lesion.  In  several  other  patients—in 
addition  to  the  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  with  fistulous  opening 
into  the  bladder,  there  also  existed  a  cancerous  fistula  between  the  vagina  and 
rectum,  with  stricture  of  the  latter  intestine;  and,  finally,  in  one  terrible  case,  a 
large  communication  between  the  bladder,  vagrina,  and  rectum  together.  Of 
the  above  twelve  mentioned  cases,  eleven  occurred  as  a  result  of  difilcult 
labour. 

Writers  have  pointed  out  several  other  causes  of  vesico-vaginal  fistuls.  In 
some  cases  the  accident  has  followed  lithotomy,  especially  after  the  vesico-va- 
ginal method.  It  has  also  followed  simple  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the 
vagina,  in  the  same  way  as  in  man;  puncturing  the  bladder  by  the  rectum,  some- 
times leaves  behind  it  a  vesico-rectal  fistula.  Lesions  of  the  bladder,  from  me- 
tallic sounds,  may  also  produce  this  fistula,  and  that  chiefly  in  cases  where  the 
bladder  is  diseased.  Sometimes  sharp-pointed  calculi  being  lodged  in  a  saccu- 
lated portion  of  the  bladder  create  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  make  their  way 
into  the  vagina;  but  even  without  the  presence  of  calculi  the  appendices  yesice, 
described  by  Morgagni,  may  also  give  way,  and  produce  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cavities. 

Mercier  {Gaz.  Med,  de  Parity  April  26,  1836,)  describes  a  new  species  of 
spontaneous  '*  perforation  of  the  blaadernot  hitherto  mentioned  by  authors,'*  and 
depending  on  a  species  of  sacculated  bladder  different  from  that  described  by 
Morgagni.  However,  he  does  not  give  any  case  of  the  disease  in  females.  In 
some  cases  of  difficult  labour  the  accident  is  produced  either  by  improper  mea- 
sures, or  from  the  action  of  a  fragment  of  the  child's  skull.  However,  the  far 
greater  number  of  cases  are  simply  the  resultof  diffi  mlt  labours,  whether  instru- 
ments were  applied  or  not.  Kilian,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Obstetrical  Ope- 
rations, says,  that  most  cases  depend  on  the  use  of  instruments,  especially  the 
perforator. 

The  very  small  vesico-vaginal  fistulse  with  which  we  sometimes  meet,  are 
produced  in  a  different  manner;  we  can  only  attribute  them  to  pressure  of  the 
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child's  bead  on  a  Tery  limited  point  of  the  Tag^na,  for  the  action  of  a  forceps  or 
other  instrament  could  never  produce  an  openings  larger  than  a  millet  seed.  I 
believe  these  very  small  communications  are  prodnced  during  excessive  dis 
sion  of  the  vafirina  by  a  large  head,  by  rupture  of  a  mucous  follicle,  and  its  s 
jacent  tissue,  mto  the  bladder.  1  have  always  found  the  external  opening 
small  fistule  so  contracted  snd  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  vaginal  wall,  t 
it  was  very  difficult  to  find  the  orifice.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  varietief' 
^ese  fistule  present  in  respect  to  size.  As  to  form,  they  are  always  rounds 
when^f  a  moderate  size.  When  situate  near  the  os  uteri,  and  large  enough 
to  admit  a  good-siaed  catheter,  the  entrance  is  sometimes  tortuous;  if  large 
enough  to  admit  three  fingers  into  the  bladder,  the  opening  is  commonly  ovu, 
with  the  smaller  end  directed  backwards  and  forwards;  even  the  fistula  pro- 
duced by  an  incision  into  the  bladder  presented  a  circular  orifice.  It  is  unn^ 
cessary  to  say,  that  fistule  resulting  from  syphilitic  or  carcinomatous  ulcers  offer 
no  determinate  form. 

The  sitaation  of  vesico-vaginal  fisiule  is  very  various:  in  some  cases  I  found 
the  orifice  about  one  inch  behind  the  mouth  of  the  urethra;  sometimes  further 
back;  at  other  times,  finally,  as  high  up  as  the  os  uteri.  They  are  seldom  situ- 
ate at  any  great  distance  from  the  middle  line  of  the  vasinal  parietes.  Kilian, 
Jobert,  and  seveml  other  writers  remark,  that  the  accidents  are  more  or  less 
severe,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  fistulae;  for  example,  when  high  up,  the 
urine  comes  away  only  at  times,  and  when  the  bladder  is  very  full.  However, 
I  h&ve  always  found  the  patient  wet,  no  matter  whether  the  opening  was  situate 
low  down,  in  the  middle,  or  very  high  in  the  vagina.  Even  the  greater  or  less 
extent  of  ^e  orifice  seems  to  make  little  difference;  the  women  were  as  constantly 
wet  when  the  opening  into  the  bladder  was  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  sound, 
as  when  it  would  admit  the  index  fin^r.  It  is  evident,  however,  the  accidents 
must  be  greater  in  extensive  destruction  of  the  vagina  and  bladder. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  vesico-vagiaal  fistulie  are  of  the  most  de- 
plorable kind.  Those  connected  with  the  married  state  do  not  requhre  explar 
nation.  The  constant  passage  of  the  urine  into  the  vagina  must  necessarily 
produce  considerable  irritation,  and  even  inflammation;  the  external  genital 
organs,  the  perineum,  insides  of  the  thighs,  and  the  legs,  are  exposed  to  the 
same  injurious  actions;  the  skin  assumes  a  bright-red  colour,  and  is  partially 
covered  with  a  funincular  eruption.  The  patients  complain  of  a  most  disagree- 
able burning  and  itching  sensation,  which  often  compels  them  to  scratch  them- 
selves until  the  blood  comes  forth,  and  thus  aggravate  their  sufferings.  Others 
are  obliged  to  shave  off  the  hair  from  the  external  organs,  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  calcareous  deposit  from  the  urine.  Frequent  washing  with  cold 
water  is  of  little  avail,  since  the  linen  is  auickly  saturated  with  the  fluid  which 
escapes.  Position  also  avails  little,  and  ttie  bed,  even  when  consisting  of  a  hair 
mattress,  is  <juickly  soaked  through,  and  emits  a  most  disagreeable  odour;  the 
wretched  patients  themselves  are  compelled  to  pass  their  lives  on  a  straw  bed, 
the  materials  of  which  are  changed  every  day.  The  air  in  the  chambers  of  such 
patients  acts  injuriously  on  their  lungs,  and  wherever  they  go  they  taint  the  at* 
mosphere.  Washing  and  inunction  are  attended  with  no  advantage.  Perfumes 
only  increase  the  disgusting  effect  of  the  smell.  This  unhappy  accident  breaks 
through  all  family  ties;  the  most  tender-hearted  mother  is  driven  from  the  society 
of  such  an  afflicted  child;  she  is  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber,  or  sits  on  a  per- 
forated stool  of  naked  wood,  or  a  plank,  with  an  open  window  to  the  apartment, 
unable  to  cover  the  seat  with  any  cloth.  Some  of  these  unhappy  patients  fall 
into  a  state  of  indolence;  others  present  a  stupid  resignation;  while  others  would 
willingly  resign  their  lives  to  get  rid  of  the  misery  which  surrounds  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  any  alleviation  of  the  accidents  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  introduction  of  a  sponge,  saturated  with  cold  water,  prevents  the  discharge 
of  urine  for  a  few  hours,  in  cases  where  the  fistulous  opening  is  small.  How- 
ever, the  sponge  soon  becomes  saturated  with  urine,  and  produces  disagreeable 
sensations*  which  render  it  insupportable  to  many  females.  All  attempts  at 
filling  the  vagina,  and  thus  preventing  the  influx  of  urine,  have  failed.    The 
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different  oantriTanoes  for  receinngr  the  urine  which  flows  into  theyagina  are  also 
equally  useless,  and  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  they  aggravated  the  evil 
instead  of  relieving  iU—Lancet^  August  27, 1836,  from  Berlin  Mtd.  Zeit.,  June, 
t       1836. 

43.  Examination  of  some  cf  ihe  Tnethods  of  treatment  proposed  for  the  cure  of 
Vedeo'Vaginal  Fittula  and  Laceration  of  ihe  Bladder  and  Fa^na. ^By  Professor 
DiErrsKBAOH.  1.  Cauterizing  and  burning  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  have  pro- 
duced the  least  beneficial  results  amount  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
employed.  In  general,  authors  say  it  is  not  applicable  when  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  great,  and  should  be  reserved  for  cases  of  small  fistulous  openings; 
but,  even  for  the  latter,  if  does  appear  to  me  to  act  in  a  very  favourable  manner. 
According  to  my  experience,  I  would  only  employ  the  cautery  in  cases  of  fistu- 
le  lying  near  the  neclc  of  the  uterus,  and  hence  brought  to  view  with  the  speculum. 

2.  Sutures,  a.  The  suture  and  other  means  of  obtaining  union  without  re- 
freshing the  edges  of  the  wound. 

When  the  surrounding  tissues  are  very  firm;  when  the  fistnla  is  not  larger  in 
diameter  than  one's  finger;  when  the  parietes  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  separated 
fiom  the  vagina,  without  considerably  dilating  the  opening,  I  prefer  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Ugature  to  every  other  method. 

After  having  drawn  forward  the  parts,  the  surgeon  should  pass  a  curved  nee- 
dle, armed  with  a  thick  ligature,  through  the  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  bladder 
and  vagina,  so  as  to  embrace,  circularly,  the  opening,  a  few  lines  from  the  edges. 
If  one  ligature  be  insufficient  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  fistula  in  contact,  two  or 
three  more  stitches  may  be  applied.  I  obtained,  by  this  method,  the  most  happy 
results  in  the  case  of  a  Russian  officer,  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  urethra, 

■  near  the  middle  of  the  penis,  from  a  musket  shot. 

b.  The  suture,  after  previous  cauterization,  or  refreshing  the  edges.  ' 

The  simple  suture,  is  the  best  operaticm  in  all  cases  where  the  fistula  is  suf- 
ficiently low  down  to  be  got  at  with  facility.  When  additional  means  are  ne- 
cessary, it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  should  employ  cauterization  of 

■  the  edges,  or  merely  refresh  them  with  a  cutting  instrument :  the  former,  how- 
ever, may  be  had  recourse  to,  in  cases  of  vesico^vaginal  fistula,  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  in  cases  of  division  of  the  palate,  when  staphyloraphy  is  performed. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  simple  suture  is,  that,  after  refreshing 
the  eagres  of  the  opening,  the  latter  is  apt  to  assume  a  rounded  appearance; 
hence  it  is  useful  to  touch  the  edges,  before  we  apply  the  suture,  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  a  substance  calculated  to  stimulate  them  powerhiUy. 

Several  surgeons  recommend  us  to  apply  as  few  sutures  as  possible,  and  not  to 
draw  the  threads  too  ti^ht:  I  follow  an  opposite  practice;  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
cite adhesive  inflammation  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  wound,  and  that  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  noxious  efi*ects  which  would  be  produced 
by  any  infiltration  of  the  uxine. 

Professor  Lallemand  has  lately  directed  attention  to  an  instrument  which  he 
has  invented  for  the  cure  of  vesico^vaj^nal  fistule:  this  consists  in  an  elastic 
silver  catheter,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  hooked  forceps,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  keep  the  edges  of  the  fistula  in  contact  after  they  have  been  cauterized. 
The  instrument  does  not  seem  to  me  well  calculated  to  obtain  the  end  proposed; 
a  solid  union  cannot  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  posterior  edge  of  the  opening  in 
contact  with  the  anterior  one;  the  passage  of  urine  is  not  sufficiently  prevented, 
and  the  constant  action  of  the  spiral  spring  which  keeps  the  forceps  applied,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  cutting  through  ^e  tissues  before  they  have  time  to  unite. 
Both  Killian  and  Velpeau  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

3.  Cure  by  the  Taliaootian  method. 

Jobert  succeeded  in  closing  a  large  communication  between  tlie  bladder  and 
vagina,  by  transplanting  a  portion  of  tissue  from  the  neighbouring  parts  and  ap- 
plying it  over  the  opening.  The  skin  of  one  of  the  labia  majora,  having  been 
closely  shaved,  was  dissected  ofi*,  and  united  by  sutures  over  the  opening;  the 
operation  succeeded  in  the  happiest  manner,  but  it  may  be  feared  that  the  repro* 
No.  XLV.— NovsMBBR,  1838.  20 
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d action  of  hidr  within  the  dayity  of  the  yagina,  maj  prodnoe  flereral  nnpleadant 
inconveniences.  The  operation,  however,  may  be  varied  in  the  following  mannen 

1st.  By  closin&r  the  openingr  with  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  bladaer.  2d]y. 
By  implantincr  a  layer  from  the  neighbourincr  membranes  of  the  vagina. 

The  first  ot  these  methods  is  only  applicable  when  the  fistula  is  moderately 
large;  when  a  small  portion  of  the  bladder  projects  through  it,  and,  perhaps,  is 
already  adherent  in  several  points.  Here,  by  finequently  touching  the  edges  with 
the  tinctura  canthar,,  we  may  endeavour  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation;  or,  if  it 
be  thought  necessary,  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  may  be  drawn  with  a  hook- 
ed forceps,  a  little  more  through  the  fistula.  Should  adhesion  at  length  take 
place  all  round,  the  superfluous  part  is  to  be  destroyed  with  the  nitrate  of  sUver. 

The  second  method  I  would  |)ropose,  is  to  transplant  a  portion  of  the  vaffinal 
membrane  over  the  opening ;  this  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  fistiuons 
orifices  are  very  large,  where  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  their  edges 
together  by  suture,  &c. 

Whenever  the  parietes  of  the  vagina  are  destroyed  in  their  whole  thickness,  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  mannen 

The  first  difliculty  which  the  surgeon  encounters,  is  produced  by  prolapsus  of 
the  bladder,  which  commonly  hangs  down  through  the  vagina;  it  must  be  care- 
fully returned,  aud  supported  by  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  introduced  into  the  ori- 
fice of  the  fistula;  this  done,  one  edge  of  the  opening  is  to  be  seised  with  a 
hooked  forceps  and  drawn  forwards;  the  action  of  this  instrument  being  aided, 
when  necessary,  by  several  others  of  the  same  kind;  the  surgeon  next  penorates, 
with  a  fine  scalpel,  the  posterior  part  of  the  edge  of  the  fistula,  and  pushes  this 
instrument,  with  a  sawing  motion,  through  its  anterior  external  edge;  an  assist- 
ant must  keep  the  strip  of  tissue,  ^i^ removed,  constantly  on  the  stretch. 

To  obtain  a  broad  surface  for  union,  the  vesical  layer  of  the  edge  of  the  open- 
inff  must  be  dissected  away  for  a  few  lines  from  the  vaginal  layer,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished,  the  refreshing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  com- 
pleted. It  now  remains  to  bring  together  the  edges  of  the  large  opening  which 
presents  itself.  For  this  purpose,  I  pass  two  strong  metallic  (lead)  ligatures,  by 
means  of  my  instrument  for  snlit-palate,  through  the  vaginal  layer  of  the  fistu- 
lous orifice,  opposite  its  middle  part,  and  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other. 
The  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  hang  out  through  the  vagina,  are  then  twisted 
together,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  done,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  forced  to 
approximate,  when  the  tension  of  the  vaginal  parietes  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  prudence  will  permit,  the  sargeon  proceeds  to  form  the  two  lateral  flaps,  which 
are  to  close  up  the  rest  of  the  opening.  Having  previously  emptied  the  rectum, 
and  having  introduced  his  left  index  finger  into  that  intestine,  in  order  to  guard 
it,  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision,  commencing  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  continues  his  incision  forwards  to  the 
nympha;  a  similar  incision  is  then  made  on  the  opposite  side.  The  breadth  of 
the  portion  of  the  vagina  thus  isolated,  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  organ  itself:  when  the  incisions  have  been  continued  sufficiently 
deep  and  long,  the  ligature  may  be  again  twisted,  and  the  surgeon  will  find  that 
he  now  can  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  still  closer  to  each  other.  Hie  loss 
of  substance  is,  nowever,  still  too  great  to  allow  immediate  closure  of  the  fistn- 
lii,  a  condition  necessary  for  cure;  the  surgeon  must  therefore  proceed  to  **  ciw- 
9eet  cff  the  lateral  Jlaps  from  the  vagina,**  and,  having  done  this,  completes  his 
operation  by  uniting  the  edges  of  these  flaps  with  the  common  suture.  The  va- 
ffina  must  now  be  washed  out  with  cold  water,  the  patient  placed  in  bed,  and  a 
larger  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

Even  should  no  union,  or  only  a  partial  one,  take  place  after  the  operation,  we 
obtain  benefit  so  far,  that  the  large  opening  between  the  bladder  and  vagina  is 
converted  into  a  small  slit. 

Jobert  says,  **  M.  Velpeau  advises  us  to  close  the  fistulous  orifice  by  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  vagina,  which  is  to  be  brought  forwards;  but  before  we  can 

~  re  of  this  method,  we  must  wait  until  its  author  has  practised  the  operation.*' 
idal  de  Cassis  has  latterly  put  forward  a  very  peculiar  idea  on  the  operation 
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for  the  Teeieo-va^nal  fistala;  he  proposes  closing^  np  the  Taffina  altogether,  and 
thus  donvertiog  it  into  a  second  reservoir  for  the  urine.  In  cases  where  the 
whole  parietes  of  a  portion  of  the  vagina  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  bladder 
hangs  down  between  the  thighs,  we  certainly  should  be  very  fortunate  if  we 
could  retain  the  urine  by  closing  up  the  vagina;  the  objection  made  against  it  of 
the  danger  of  exciting  inflanunation,  &c.  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina, 
is  of  no  value,  for  experience  proves  that  the  latter  can  bear  the  contact  of  urine 
without  any  inconvenience.  The  method  is,  evidently,  only  applicable  to  vory 
large  fistuls";  but  the  idea  is  ingenious,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  more  of  the 
effects  of  an  operation  which  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  Fricke  for  prolapsus 
uteri. 

I  cannot  close  these  observations  without  saying  a  few  more  words  on  the 
operation  which  I  have  found  most  practicable.  The  rectum  must  previously  be 
well  emptied.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the  position  commonly  chosen  for 
lithotomy,  and  five  or  six  assistants  are  indispensable.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  operation,  I  inject  some  cold  water  into  the  bladder,  which,  passing  through 
the  fistulous  opening,  has  the  effect  of  cleaning  its  edges  from  blood,  while  the 
latter  are  being  refreshed  with  the  knife,  or  of  mdicating  the  exact  situation  of 
the  fistula  should  it  be  small.  Having  introduced  the  valved  speculum,  the  sur- 
geon seizes  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  near  the  fistulous  orifice,  with  a 
hooked  forceps;  then  removes  his  speculum,  draws  down  the  parietes  of  the 
vagina,  and  removes  a  strip  of  membrane  with  his  bistoury,  so  as  to  refresh  the 
edffes  of  the  fistula. 

when  the  opening  is  lar^,  tl}e  vaginal  edge  must  be  separated  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  lines  from  the  vesical  edge  of  the  fistulous  orifice,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
broad  surface  for  union:  when  the  fistula  is  very  small,  this  is  impossible;  in 
such  cases  I  remove  a  funnel-shaped  portion  of  tissue,  the  middle  of  which  cor- 
responds with  the  fistula,  while  the  apex  terminates  in  the  bladder;  this  gives  a 
surface  sufilcientl/  broad  for  union.  The  wound  is  now  cauterized,  by  employ- 
ing the  cylindrical  speculum  of  Dupuytren,  or  of  Kluge,  and  the  sutures  are  ap- 
plied on  the  second  or  third  day,  wnen  the  edges  of  the  wound  present  a  red, 
inflamed  surface.  When  the  parietes  of  the  vagina  are  easily  drawn  down,  I 
apply  the  interrupted  suture  with  the  fingers,  by  means  of  small,  very  long,  and 
curved  needles:  but  when  the  tissues  are  unyielding,  I  am  forced  to  employ 
needles,  like  those  T  use  for  the  operation  of  split-palate,  and  to  introduce  them 
with  a  handle.  The  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  easily  tightened  with  the  fingers; 
they  may  either  be  cut  short,  or  left  to  hang  out  of  the  vagina.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  has  been  placed  in  bed,  an  elastic  catheter  must  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and  a  short  funnel  shaped  tube  into  the  entrance  of  the  vagina;  every 
half  hour  some  cold  water  must  be  thrown  up  through  both  tubes,  more  with 
the  intention  of  diluting  the  urine,  and  preventing  its  action  on  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  than  as  an  antiphlogistic  means. 

'  The  speculum  must  not  be  introduced  for  the  first  few  days:  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  day,  the  sutures  may  be  removed  by  introducing  a  small  speculum, 
and  cutting  them  through  with  a  long  scissars. 

Should  any  of  the  sutures  have  cut  through  the  tissues  without  producing 
nnion,  or  if  the  operation  have  failed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  must  be  frequent- 
ly touched  with  tne  tincture  of  cantharides;  should  the  latter  means  fail,  as,  in- 
deed, it  commonly  does,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  often 
as  the  patience  and  condition  of  the  unfortunate  woman  will  permit. 

When  the  patient  is  young  and  strong,  the  after-treatment  must  be  strictly  an- 
tiphlogistic; ^neral  and  local  blood-letting  durinff  the  first  few  days;  in  a  word, 
I  treat  my  patients,  after  this  operation,  as  I  would  treat  individuals  labouring 
under  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  or  abdomen;  when  cystitis  sets  in,  I  ap« 
ply  the  leeches  directly  to  the  vagina. 

The  nourishment  should  simply  consist  of  some  mucilaginous  drink;  the  only 
medicine  i  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  is  some  oleum  ricirU^  with  laurel  water.  If 
the  patient  be  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  I-administer  the  decoctum  altheas^  or  emukio 
amygdalina  with  the  above-mentioned  laurel  water. 
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It  would  lead  too  far  were  I  to  enter  into  farther  considerations  on  this  point : 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  operation  is  always  a  dangerous  one,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  bladder;  the  suture  always  producing 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  fistulous  opening,  or  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts. — Ibid!  July  29, 1837. 

43.  External  application  of  Calomel  to  Chancre. — Dr.  Edward  J.  Burton,  sur- 
geon British  army,  has  adopted  the  following  treatment  for  chancre,  and  he  states 
with  unvariable  success.  He  applies  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  sore,  and  then 
covers  it  with  lint;  this  he  removes  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  then  coveris  the 
sore  wit])  calomel,  applying  the  lint  as  before;  this  dressing  is  also  removed  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  a  similar  one  then  applied.  A  third  application  often 
entirely  cures  the  ulcer.— /Wd.,  30  June,  1838. 

44.  Clinical  Lecture  on  Fibrous  Cvsts  in  the  Ham, — By  Sir  William  Law- 
rence. There  is  in  the  hospital  (St.  Bartholomew's)  at  present,  a  patient  with  a 
tumour  in  the  ham,  in  the  situation  of  popliteal  aneurism.  Although  the  disease 
in  this  case  is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  liable,  by  its  situation,  to  be 
confounded  with  other  affections,  I  cannot  refer  to  any  surgical  work  for  an 
account  of  its  characters,  nature,  and  treatment.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
recent  valuable  publication  of  Dr.  Warren,  on  tumours,  nor  in  the  two  most 
modern  French  Dictionaries. 

George  Brock,  28  years  of  affe,  a  person  ^f  middle  stature,  and  rather  mus- 
cular frame,  has  usually  enjoyed  good  health.  He  has  had  some  nain  in  the 
left  side  and  ancle  since  February:  for  the  last  seven  weeks  he  has  felt  stiffness 
in  the  left  knee,  with  a  swelling  in  the  ham,  impeding  the  action  of  the  joint, 
and  causing  a  little  lameness.  He  was  received  into  the  hospital  July  15th, 
1837.  An  indolent  tumour  is  seated  in  the  ham,  where  it  causes  a  slight  pro- 
jection, a  little  nearer  to  the  inner  than  the  outer  ham-string,  being  imbedded 
between  these,  like  a  popliteal  aneurism,  which  it  exactly  resembles  in  situation 
and  appearance.  When  the  knee  is  extended,  and  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are 
put  in  action,  the  swelling  is  tense  and  firm,  and  projects  obviously  in  the  pop- 
liteal space;  it  appears  eoual  in  bulk  to  a  middle-sized  orange.  When  the 
knee  is  1)ent  it  becomes  sorter,  and  it  cannot  be  felt  at  all  in  extreme  flexion  of 
the  joint;  hence  it  must  contain  fluid,  although  it  has  a  firm  and  solid  feel  when 
the  limb  is  extended.  Even  in  the  latter  state  it  presents  no  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  aneurism,  nor  does  it  exhibit  any  communicated  pulsation.  The  tumour 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  causes  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  little  uneasi- 
ness about  the  knee,  and  slight  lameness ;  these  being  so  inconsiderable,  that 
the  patient,  when  I  first  saw  him,  did  not  intend  to  come  into  the  hospital.  I 
considered  the  case  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  ganglion,  and  probably  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  some  bursa  connected  with  the  inner  ham-string,  that  ganglions 
of  the  wrist  and  feet  do  to  the  fibrous  sheaths  in  these  situations.  A  dozen 
leeches  were  applied  :  the  surface  was  subsequently  blistered,  and  then  dressed 
with  the  savine  cerate.  No  change  was  observed  from  these  means.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  became  inflamed,  and 
there  was  efl*usion  into  the  joint.  Cupping,  leeching,  and  blistering  were  neces- 
sary to  remove  this  attack ;  the  joint  and  the  swelling  were  subsequently 
covered  with  the  emplastrum  ammoniac,  c.  hydrarg.  As  yet,  there  is  no  ma- 
terial diminution  of  the  swelling. 

This  patient  continued  in  the  hospital  for  several  weeks.  He  became  aflfected 
with  severe  pain  in  the  limbs  shooting  down  the  left  lower  extremity,  the  mus- 
cles of  which  were  sometimes  spasmodically  contracted,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
move  the  thigh  or  knee,  and  he  was  consequently  confined  to  bed.  The  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  knee  inflamed  again.  He  was  cupped  three  times  in  the 
loins  and  once  on  the  knee,  and  was  blistered  more  than  once  in  both  situations; 
on  different  occasions  he  used  the  warm  bath,  and  took  the  acetous  extract  of 
colchicum  in  doses  of  three  grains,  at  bed  time.  He  left  the  hospital  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  completely  free  from  the  pain  in  the  loins  and  the 
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spasmodic  affecdon  of  the  thigh.  The  knee  had  recoyered ;  the  popliteal  swell- 
ing  was  less,  but  not  completely  removed.  '  He  has  been  at  the  hospital  since, 
expressing  to  the  sister  of  the  ward  that  he  felt  quite  well  and  free  from  lame- 
ness ;  but  the  ham  was  not  examined. 

In  another  patient,  whom  I  have  seen  lately,  there  was  a  swelling  in  the  ham 
exactly  similar  to  the  preceding  in  size,  position,  and  other  circumstances.  He 
is  between  50  and  60  years  of  aee,  and  employed  as  a  private  watchman ;  so 
that  he  is  much  on  his  legs,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  all  weathers. 
He  has  suffered  occasionally  from  rheumatism.  The  swelling  in  this  case 
caused  considerable  lameness.  I  prescribed  medicine,  and  directed  that  the 
sweUing  should  be  covered  with  the  emplastr.  ammon.  c.  hydrarg.  In  ten  dajs 
the  swelling  had  disappeared,  although  some  weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  jomt 
remained. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  ascertaining  more  precisely  the 
nature  of  these  affections.    I  was  consulted  by  a  patient,  nearly  50  years  of 
age,  on  account  of  a  sofUsh  indolent  swelling  in  the  ham,  which  had  existed 
for  some  time,  and  canned  little  inconvenience.    It  was  immediately  under  the 
skin,  and  moveable  in  all  directions.    I  did  not  observe  that  its  state  was  altered 
by  any  motions  of  the  knee.    In  its  indolence,  its  softish  doughy  feel,  its  sub- 
cutaneous situation,  and  complete  mobility,  it  presented  the  characters  of  an 
adipose  tumour,  and  I  considered  it  to  be  of  that  nature.    There  was  no  lame- 
ness, but  the  patient  stated  that  she  had  sometimes  experienced  a  little  weakness 
in  both  knees.    I  represented  that  the  swelling  was  probably  a  mass  of  fat ; 
that  if  it  did  not  increase,  and  cauftd  no  inconvenience,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  doing  any  thing ;  under  other  circumstances  it  might  be  properly  and  safely 
removed.    The  patient  said  that  it  was  increasing,  that  it  had  caused  some 
pains  in  the  knee,  and  that  she  wished  to  have  it  removed,  if  the  operation 
could  be  performed  safely.     On  dividing  the  integuments,  I  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  swelling  was  a  cyst,  containing  a  fluid :  it  was  loosely  connected 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  easily  detached.    The  mass  of  the  swelling 
was  immediately  under  the  skin,  but  it  had  a  deeper  continuation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inner  ham-string    Having  traced  this  as  far  as  appeared  to  me  ad- 
visable, I  cut  it  off,  when  the  contents  of  the  cyst  flowed  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
viscid  fluid,  so  thick  that  it  could  not  be  taken  up  with  a  sponge,  of  a  light  dull 
yellow  tint,  and  nearly  transparent.    It  was  thicker  than  white  of  egg,  and  ver^ 
similar  to  what  is  contained, m  ranule.    The  cyst  was  fibrous,  thin,  and  semi- 
transparent  ;  it  was  slightly  sacculated  internally,  so  as  to  give  an  irregular  edge 
to  the  swelling,  like  the  lobulated  margin  of  a  ratty  tumour.    As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  finder,  the  cyst  terminated  by  a  blind  extremity,  near  where 
it  had  been  cut  through.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  was  about  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls.     No  blooa  was  lost  in  the  operation,  which  was  quickly  finished,  and 
gave  much  less  pain  than  the  patient  had  expected.    The  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  by  adhesive  plasters,  and  rest  in  bed  was  enjoined. 
When  I  saw  the  patient  the  next  day,  1  was  shocked  at  seeing  her  with  a  flushed 
and  oppressed  countenance,  and  a  drowsy  look,  like  that  of  a  person  in  typhus. 
I  found  that  in  an  hour  or  two  afler  the  operation,  the  wound  and  the  knee  had 
become  painful ;  that  bleeding  had  begun  soon  after,  and  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent,  ttiat  a  neighbouring  practitioner  had  been  sent  for,  who  had  opened  the 
wound  and  applied  cold,  under  which  the  hemorrhage  had  ceased.    He  supposed 
that  about  twenty  ounces  of  blood  had  been  lost.    The  severity  of  the  pain  had 
induced  him  to  administer  an  opiate,  from  which  some  relief  was  obtained.    The 
pulse  was  rapid  and  rather  feeble ;  the  tongue  dry,  with  a  brown  middle  streak ; 
and  there  was  that  kind  of  restlessness,  wiSiout  apparent  cause,  which  is  always 
a  most  unfavourable  symptom.    The  wound  and  the  knee  were  easy;  but  there 
seemed  to  me  a  little  general  tumefaction  of  the  latter.    The  bowels  had  not 
been  relieved  since  the  day  before  the  operation.    I  ordered  aperient  medicine, 
with  light  cordials  and  nourishment,  and  bread  poultice  to  the  part.    The  bowels 
were  freely  acted  on  by  the  purgatives,  but  no  material  change  was  produced  in 
the  symptoms.    The  pulse  increased  in  rapidity  and  feebleness,  delirium  and 
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incoherent  talking  came  on,  and  the  patient  sunk  in  ahout  sixty  hours  from  the 
operation,  having  made  no  complaint  of  the  wound  or  knee  after  the  first  night, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  that  they  were  quite  easy.  I  cannot  ascribe  the 
unfortunate  event  of  this  case  to  any  thing  connected  with  the  peculiar  affection. 
It  rather  seems  to  exemplify  the  fatality  sometimes  attending  even  slight  opera- 
tions, when  performed  on  individuals  of  unsound  and  irritable  constitutions. 
This  patient  had  suffered  repeatedly  from  serious  illness,  and  was  obliged  to 
live  most  carefully  and  quietly.  2Shc  had  lost  a  brother  from  constitutional 
irritation,  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  which  she  herself  experienced, 
excited  by  a  slight  accidental  injury.  One  reason  why  she  wished  for  the  ope- 
ration, which  I  did  not  recommend,  was,  that  she  felt  herself  at  the  time  in 
remarkably  good  health. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  thirty  years  of  age  consulted  me  for  a 
swelling  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  knee,  a  little  below  the  joint.  It  was 
nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  had  all  the  characters  of  a  ganglion.  I  burst 
the  cyst  by  means  of  a  sharp  blow  with  a  stick,  and  its  contents  were  diffused 
in  the  surrounding  cellular  substance.  The  cyst  did  not  fill  again.  This  must 
have  been  a  ganglion  connected  with  the  bursal  apparatus  of  the  flexor  tendons, 
where  they  play  on  the  tibia. 

[Since  the  occurrence  of  the  foregoing  cases,  Mr  Lawrence  had  a  man  between 
thirty  and  forty,  following  the  occupation  of  a  smith,  under  his  care  at  the  hos- 
pital as  an  out-patient.  He  had 'a  swelling  in  the  ham,  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  George  Brock,  causing  a  little  stiffness  aid  lameness,  but  no  other  inconve- 
nience. Mr.  Lawrence  attempted  to  burst  the  cyst  by  striking  it,  but  could  not 
accomplish  the  object,  as  the  tumour,  being  surrounded  by  6of\  parts,  yields, 
and  thus  eludes  the  effects  of  the  blow.  He  ordered  the  emplastr.  ammon.  c. 
dydrarg.,  and  has  not  seen  the  patient  lately. 

*  One  of  these  tumours  was  met  with  in  a  male  subject  brought  into  the  anato- 
mical rooms  for  dissection  since  the  beginning  of  the  season.  It  was  a  thin, 
slightly  sacculated,  fibrous  cyst,  containing  the  viscid  fluid  already  described. 
The  swelling  lay  in  the  ham,  near  the  inner  ham-ttring,  between  the  muscles 
of  which  it  was  continued.  It  was  firm  when  the  knee  was  extended,  and  be- 
came looser  on  bending  the  joint.  It  terminated  in  a  blind  extremity  between 
the  muscles  of  the  ham-string,  and  could  not  be  verified  as  an  enlargement  of 
anynormal  bursa.] 

The  nature  of  these  swellings  in  the  ham  is  shown  clearly  by  the  facts  now 
related,  which  prove  also  that  the  affection  is  not  uncommon.  I  have  lately 
seen  another  instance  of  it  in  a  gentleman  of  gouty  habit,  between  50  and  60, 
who  had  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  from  an  accident. 
In  examining  the  joint  as  he  was  recovering  from  t^is  attack,  I  found  a  swelling 
in  the  ham,  but  I  did  not  mention  it  to  the  patient,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  as  the  stiffness  remaining  from  the  inflammation  confined  him  to 
moderate  use  of  the  part.  The  free  use  of  the  knee  was  soon  restored,  and  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  of  swelling  or  stiffness  since. 

In  the  composition  and  contents  of  the  cyst,  these  tumours  correspond  to  the 
ganglions  so  frequent  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  occasionally  ob- 
served on  the  back  of  the  foot;  they  are  quite  different  from  the  swellings 
formed  over  the  patella  and  olecranon,  in  consequence  of  external  injury  or  irri- 
tation ;  these  being  inflammations  of  normal  burse,  and  containing  either  a  thin 
fluid  of  almost  watery  consistence,  or  a  purulent  fluid,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  local  disturbance.  If  they  should  cause  inconvenience  by  their  size,  and 
if  they  cannot  be  lessened  or  removed  by  stimulating  plasters,  liniments,  friction, 
or  blisters,  I  think  there  could  be  no  danger  in  letting  out  their  contents  by 
puncture,  and  closing  the  opening — a  proceeding  which  is  employed  with  safe^ 
in  ganglions.  The  fatal  case  is  well  calculated  to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  caution 
in  operating  on  such  affections,  although  its  unfortunate  termination  was  proba- 
bly owing  to  peculiarity  of  constitution  rather  than  of  disease.  I  must,  how- 
ever, observe  to  you,  that  serious  consequences  have  ensued  in  other  instances 
from  operations  performed  on  ganglions,  and  as  these  affections  afe  in  tkemselves 
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quite  free  from  danger,  and  produce  at  most  an  inconvenience,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
deformity,  no  dangerous  method  of  treatment  should  be  adopted.  Free  incision 
and  exposure  of  the  cyst  was  resorted  to  in  two  cases  of  ganglion :  one  was 
connected  with  the  tendons  of  the  peronei,  near  the  external  malleolus ;  the 
other  with  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  fingers  on  the  back  of  the  ha*Dd.  Inflam* 
mation  was  excited  in  both  cases;  several  abscesses  formed;  and  both  the 
patients,  who  were  military  men,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  service.*  A  setoa 
carried  through  one  of  the  ganglia  sometimes  formed  about  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  fingers,  where  they  pass  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  caused 
violent  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  death  on  the  fifteenth  day.f  Dr.  Warren 
mentions  that  he  i)unctured  one  of  these  tumours,  and  discharged  the  synovial 
contents :  the  opening  healed,  and  the  patient  was  relieved.     He  repeated  the 

Eroceedine  in  another  case,  and  let  out  sjmovial  fluid  with  several  cartilaginous 
odies.  Fearing  that  there  might  still  be  some  of  the  latter  in  the  ganglion,  he 
introduced  a  bit  of  dressing  to  keep  open  the  wound.  Inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration followed,  and  the  patient  was  near  losing  the  limb.:^ — London  Med,  Gax* 
April,  1838. 

45.  Case  of  Varicose  Veins  successfully  treated*  By  A.  Melvik,  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces. — Private  James  Gleeson,  aged  thirty  years,  14th  Regiment,  a  very 
delicate  looking  soldier,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  his  regiment  19th 
May,  1838,  for  mdolent  ulcer  of  the  right  leg.  Has  been  subject  to  ulceration 
of  lower  extremities  for  ten  years;  legs  covered  with  dark  coloured  cicatrices. 

Great  enlargement  of  venous  branches  of  both  lower  limbs,  much  increased 
on  assuming  the  erect  posture.  Saphena  trunks  as  large  as  his  thumb,  and  some- 
what tortuous;  in  right  leg  there  are  two  venous  sinuses  nearly  as  large  as  wal- 
nuts. In  consequence  of  these  affections  this  man  was  brought  forward  to  be 
discharged  the  service,  at  the  last  half-yearly  inspection,  as  an  inefficient  soldier, 
aud  the  ulcers  showing  no  disposition  to  heal. 

On  the  26th  May  I  inserted  four  common  curved  surgical  needles  under  the 
enlarged  veins  of  the  right  leg;  a  ligature  was  then  passed  firmly  over  th'e 
needles  in  the  form  of  the  twisted  suture,  to  compress  the  veins.  The  needles 
were  then  turned  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  sharp  edge  in  contact  with  the  vein,  a 
bit  of  cork  fixed  on  the  points  of  the  needles,  and  the  whole  retained  by  adhe- 
sive plaster. 

June  3d. — Ulcers  gpranulating  rapidly.  Two  of  the  needles  have  ulcerated 
through,  and  the  ligatures  on  the  remaining  two  have  become  so  loose  as  to  be 
easily  removed.    Fresh  ligatures  were  applied. 

4th. — The  operation  was  this  day  performed  on  two  veins  of  the  left  .leg, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  and  a  large  needle  was  passed  under 
a  venous  sinus  on  the  right  leg,  which  had  not  been  obliterated  by  the  former 
operation. 

7th. — Some  puriform  discharge  from  around  the  needles. 

12th.— Ligatures  on  all  the  needles  tightened.  The  patient  expresses  him- 
self grateful  for  the  relief  he  has  obtained,  and  says  the  pain  was  nothing. 

By  the  2l8t  the  whole  of  the  needles  had  ulcerated  through;  the  ulcerated 
parts  were  dressed  a  few  times  with  a  poultice,  there  being  some  inflammation. 
On  the  27th  the  man  was  discharged  to  his  duty  cured.*'— >i6tU,  July,  1B38. 

46.  Abscess  in  the  Pharynx. — A  farmer,  of  lymphatic  temperament,  and  who 
had  had  several  abscesses,  experienced  for  a  long  time  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
On  examining  his  throat.  Dr.  Mequin  observed  a  tumour  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx,  on  the  snine,  and  projecting  towards  the  fauces;  fluctuation  could 
be  detected  in  it.     When  this  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  GuiNKS,the  relator  of  the 

*  Diet,  de  M^d.  ct  de  Chir.  Pratiques^  t.  viii.  p.  628, 
f  Diet,  dc  M^decine,  en  21  tomes,  t.  zii.  p.  536. 
X  Surgical  Obeervations  on  Tumours,  p.  507. 
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case,  the  tamonr  had  hecome  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  in  addition  to  difficult 
deglutition,  there  was  great  difficulty  of  respiration;  the  tongue  projected  from 
the  mouth,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  Ihreateninff  asphyxia  were  present.  The 
abscess  was  so  large  that  it  raised  the'tnnscles  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  and 
particularly  the  stemo-mastoid.  Fluctuation  »was  most  mamfest  at  the  anterior 
edfre  of  the  muscle  just  named,  but  Dr.  6.  thought  it  most  prudent  to  make  his 
incision  four  or  five  lines  behind  its  posterior  edge,  llie  abscess  was  readilv 
opened,  and  its  contents  discharged.  The  patient  soon  afterwards  recoyered. 
The  cervical  vertebre  were  not  affected.— Jour.  c2es  Ccmnadn,  MedicO'Chirurg,^ 
July,  1837. 

47.  Madieal  curt  tf  Hernia, — Dr.  Cresson  reports  in  the  Journal  de$  Connau' 
mmees  Msd^-Chirurg,  for  April,  1838,  three  cases  of  hernia  radically  cured  by  the 
use  of  trusses.  Two  of  these  cases  were  scrotal  and  one  inguinal.  One  of  the 
former  was  extremely  large,  of  very  old  date,  and  in  a  man  sixty  years  of  ajone. 
The  other  two  were  recent,  but  in  men  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Tne 
occupations  of  all,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances,  was  un&yourable  to  a  cure. 
He  alludes  also  to  cures  effected  by  him  by  means  of  the  truss  in  children,  but 
gives  no  particulars. 

The  pad  preferred  by  Dr.  Cresson,  is  formed  of  a  baff  of  gum-elastic,  filled 
with  air,  he  has  also  used  with  success,  in  oblique  and  recent  hernia,  the  pad 
of  solid  gum-elastic,  of  an  oval  form,  made  so  as  to  compress  not  only  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  but  the  inguinal  canal,  through  its  whole  extent,  according  to  the  plan 
of  M.  MaJgaigne. 

48.  Ulcerated  BuboeB  cured  by  ferruginous  proMratians, — A  form  of  ulcerated 
bubo  occurred  some  time  since  in  the  Hopital  aes  Fenertene,  which  seemed  as  if 
complicated  with  hospital  gangrene.  The  bases  of  these  ulcers  were  tumefied, 
and  covered  with  a  grayish  sanies;  their  edges  were  everted  and  bleeding,  and 
far  from  cicatrising,  they  seemed  disposed  to  extend  to  the  sunoundinff  tissues. 

This  particular  condition  occurred  in  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  nad  been 
lonff  in  hospital,  and  were  emaciated,  feeble,  and  exhibited  some  traces  of  scurvy. 
In  Uie  treatment  of  these  patients,  M.  Cullbribr  was  very  successful  with  the 
carbonate  of  iron;  mercury  most  generally  having  aggravated  the  disease.  Under 
the  use  of  this  remedy  alone,  the  general  condition  of  the  patients  was  sensibly 
improved,  and  the  ulcers  promptly  cicatrised.  M.  C,  in  some  cases,  gave  the 
hydriodate  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  but  he  found 
it  less  efilcacious  than  the  carbonate  of  iron.-^<mm.  de  Med,  et  de  Chirurg,  Frat*f 
Jamiary,  1837. 

49.  Impropriety  cf  operaUngfor  fUtula  of  the  Anue  in  phtMeical  at«6f>c(«.— -Last 
year  a  tuoerculous  patient,  sSiected  with  fistula  of  the  anus  was  admitted  into 
M.  Lisfranc's  wards.  Two  years  previously,  this  patient  had  been  operated  on 
for  fistula  by  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  but  this  disease  returned.  M.  Lisvranc  refused 
to  repeat  the  operation,  saying  that  the  patient  was  most  fortunate  in  his  com« 
plaint's  returning,  for  his  death  A'om  phtiiisis  would  in  all  probability  have  suc- 
ceeded his  cure.  This  surgeon  added  that  he  had  often  seen  natural  emu nc tones 
prolong  the  life  of  phthisical  patients  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  those  es- 
tablished by  art.— Jbum.  de$  Omnaiu,  Med.  CSururg.,  August,  1837. 

50.  Fracture  of  the  Atlas  and  of  the  odontoid  proceecf  luxation  of  the  first  from 
the  second  vertebra,-^  A  curious  example  of  this  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  numbers 
of  Froriep^s  Notizen  for  1837.  A  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  feU  from  the  top 
of  a  wagon  of  hay  on  his  occiput.  He  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  on  his  re- 
covery, walked  half  a  mile  to  consult  a  surgeon.  He  was  bled  and  purged,  and 
in  three  days  returned  to  work,  complaining  only  of  a  little  stiffness  of  his  neck, 
and  a  small  tumour  over  the  second  cervicu  vertebra,  which  was  scarcely  at  all 
sore  on  pressure. 
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Afler  some  months,  pain  and  degflatrtion  came  on;  his  voice  became  altered, 
and  a  tumour  appeared  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  over  the  second 
vertebra.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  an  issue  made  in  the  neck,  but  without 
benefit;  and  about  a  year  afler  his  fall  the  man  died  of  pleurisy.  On  disuction^ 
the  atlas  was  found  fractured  into  two  fragments  and  separated.  The  anterior 
arch  was  thrust  forward  and  downwards,  and  had  contracted  osseous  adhesions 
with  tlie  body  of  the  second  vertebra.  The  processus  dentatus  was  also  fractured. 

But  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  atlas  are  on  record;  and  almost  all  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  fracture  of  the  dentatus,  were  instantly  fatal.  Cline,  however,  reports 
the  case  of  a  child  who  had  a  fall  on  its  head,  and  who  did  not  die  until  twelve 
months  afterwards,  when  the  atlas  was  found  fractured  transversely.  {Medie<^ 
C^irurg.  TVans,  xiii.)  M.  Dariste  exhibited  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris, 
at  their  meeting  of  the  I8th  April,  1838,  a  specimen  of  an  incomplete  luxation 
of  the  occipito-atloid  articulation,  with  distension  of  the  transverse  ligament. 
The  patient,  from  whom  this  was  taken,  lived  more  than  a  year  after  the  accident, 
when  he  died  from  a  tubercle  in  the  brain. — Mrchives  Gen,,  May,  1838. 

51.  New  Method  ff  Reducins;  Disloeations  of  the  Os  Humeri, — An  article  (copied 
from  the  Bulletin  Gineralede  Th&apeuiique  of  April  last,)  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  journals,  in  which,  what  is  considered  a  new  method  of  reducing  disloca- 
tions, devised  bv  M.  Malgaignk  of  Paris,  is  described,  and  a  case  is  related  of 
a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  which  had  existed  23  days,  and 
which,  afler  the  usual  methods  had  failed,  was  reduced,  by  M.  Jobert,  by  the 
method  of  M.  Maloaione.  This  method  is  as  follows: — An  assistant  stands  on 
a  table  close  to  which  the  patient  is  seated — places  his  foot  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  latter  to  make  counter  extension,  and  pulls  with  both  hands  the  dislocated 
arm,  raised  to  a  nearly  vertical  direction. 

This  new  method,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
described  by  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Samuel  Annan  of  Baltimore,  (see  this 
Journal  for  Feb.  1837,  p.  376,)  and  has  no  claims  to  novelty. 

52.  Luxation  of  the  scapular  Extremity  of  the  Clavicle,  dmvnwarda.  By  Dr. 
ToDRNEL.  This  case  is  interesting,  as  being,  apparently,  with  one  exception, 
the  first  of  the  kind  hitherto  detailed;  and  as  being  one,  also,  the  possibility  of 
which  has  been  questioned. 

A  soldier  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  horse  fell  on  its  rider,  and,  in  re- 
covering itself,  placed  its  foot  on  the  front  of  his  left  shoulder,  where  was  an 
ecchymosis  of  almost  the  exact  shape  of  the  horse's  shoe.  The  pressure  sepa- 
rated the  scapula  backwards.  The  clavicle  remained  attached  to  the  sternum; 
but,  its  superior  and  inferior  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  having  been  torn, 
its  external  extremity  slipped  from  its  articular  surface  beneath  the  acromion. 
The  accident  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  but  the  true 
nature  of  it  was  ascertained  by  an  examination  in  the  following  manner:  The 
summit  of  the  shoulder  was  ^sped  with  one  hand,  resting  on  the  acromion, 
whilst,  with  the  other  hand,  it  was  ascertained,  by  Various  motions,  that  the 
axis  of  the  humerus  was  in  its  ordinary  direction.  There  was  no  bony  projec- 
tion in  the  axilla.  The  lefl  arm  was  somewhat  longer  than  the  right;  the  elbow 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  limb  were  in  contact  with  the  lateral  part  of  the  trunk. 
Voluntary  movements,  and  especially  upwards,  were  impracticable:  communi- 
cated movements  were  easy,  and  unattended  with  pain.  The  shoulder  had  lost 
its  rounded  form,  and  there  was  a  depression  outwards,  beneath  the  acromion. 
The  shoulder  presented,  in  addition,  two  projections;  one  internal  and  superior, 
formed  by  the  acromion;  the  other  external  and  inferior,  formed  by  the  external 
extremity  of  the  clavicle.  There  was  no  numbness  or  pain  of  the  fingers.  The 
summit  of  the  lef^  shoulder  was  much  nearer  the  sternum  than  that  of  the  right; 
and,  when  the  finger  was  passed  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  from  behind 
forwards,  as  far  as  its  acromial  extremity,  it  was  not  stopped  by  the  clavicle. 
This  had  been  perfectly  recognised;  and  it  disappeared,  together  with  the  sub- 
acromial depression,  when,  the  knee  having  been  placed  between  the  two  should- 
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ere,  the  J  were  both  drawn  backwards:  bat,  when  this  traction  wasdiacontioaed, 
the  projection,  formed  by  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  depres- 
sion, were  reproduced.  The  association  of  all  these  symptoms  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  this  accident  was  a  dislocation  of  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavi- 
cle, downwards.  The  reduction  was  easily  effected  by  placing  the  knee  against 
the  vertebral  column,  and  drawing  the  shoulders  backwards.  A  cushion  was 
then  placed,  and  retained  by  bandages  in  the  axilla.  The  arm  pressing  upon 
the  cushion  was  kept  applied  to  the  trunk  upwards  and  backwards,  by  Desault^s 
bandage  for  fVacture  of  the  clavicle.  Spirituous  lotions  were  applied  to  the 
shoulder.  The  fore-arm  was  placed  in  a  sling,  and  the  whole  kept  in  position 
by  a  bandaffe  passing  round  the  body.  The  impatience  of  the  soldier  required 
the  removal  of  this  apparatus.  Instead  of  it  was  substituted  that  of  M.  Flamant, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  injured  part  uncovered.  This  consists 
of  a  grooved  bag,*  to  the  angles  of  which  are  sewn  two  rollere,  and  of  a  pad, 
which  is  placed,  as  above,  in  the  axilla.  The  arm  being  placed  in  the  bag  so 
that  the  elbow  corresponded  to  its  middle  angle,  the  roller,  ^wn  to  its  anterior 
angle,  was  passed  over  the  middle  and  doreal  pait  of  the  fore-arm,  and  continued 
in  front  of  the  chest.  The  other  was  continued  over  the  back  part  of  the  arm, 
and  crossed  the  former  over  a  thick  compress  placed  upon  the  uninjured  shoulder. 
The  rollers  were  continued  in  these  directions  for  two  or  three  turns,  crossing 
one  another  over  the  uninjured  shoulder,  and  beneath  the  elbow  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  remainder  of  the  roUera  was  then  passed  round  the  trunk,  in  order  to 
fix  the  arm.  At  the  elbow,  tlie  bandage  was  kept  in  its  situation  by  four  tapes, 
two  of  which  were  sewn  to  the  inner  side,  and  two  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sac 
in  which  the  elbow  rested.'  The  whole  apparatus  was  covered  by  a  bandage  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  scapulary  of  this  bandage  was  employed  to  keep  resolutive 
compresses  applied  to  the  injured  shoulder.  Notwithstanding  his  impatience, 
the  soldier  perfectly  recovered,  afler  thirty-two  days'  treatment.  The  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  arm  was  to  severely  castigate  his  horse.  He  remains  in 
his  regiment,  and  experiences  neither  pain  in  the  shoulder  nor  difficulty  in  the 
movements  of  the  arm. 

In  the  **  Ephem6rides  Nat.  Cur.,"  is  an  account  of  a  similar  displacement. 
In  both  cases  the  cause  was  violence  from  above,  and  directly  upon  the  scapular 
extremity  of  the  clavicle. — J?.  ^  F.  Med,  Rev.  July,  1838,  from  Jlrckivea  Generales 
de  MSdectnCy  Dec.  1837.) 

53.  Reduction  of  an  old  Luxation  nf  the  Elbow  in  a  child, — M.  Maloaione  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  Lisfranc,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a  luxation  of  the  elbow, 
backwards,  which  had  existed  three  months  and  twenty-one  days,  in  a  child  ten 
yeare  of  age.  **  The  nature  and  age  of  the  luxation  in  so  young  a  child  were 
probably  the  causes  of  this  success,"  says  M .  Malgaigne;  "  a  fact  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  surgery,  and  one  which  should  reassure  the  surgeon 
against  the  fear  of  breaking  the  epiphyses,  when*  hi^makes  use  of  an  appropriate 
apparatus."  These  two  surgeons  employed  direct  traction  with  pulleys,  and  at 
one  time  carried  it  to  a  force  of  300  pounds.  The  reduction  was  afterwards 
accomplished  by  a  novel  procedure,  which  consisted  in  drawing  Uie  arm  and 
fore-arm  backwards,  whilst  the  olecranon  was  pushed  witli  the  knee  gently  for- 
wards and  downwards.— i2£vue  Med,  Dec.  1837. 

54.  Glandular  Congestions  and  White  Swellings,  eausedhy  large  doses  of  Muriate 
of  Barytes,'-'M.,  Lisfranc  is  said  to  have  cured  with  extraordinary  rapidity  a 
number  of  patients  of  different  ages,  affected  with  lymphatic  and  glandular 
swellings,  by  the  use  of  the  muriate  of  barytes.    A  child  affected  with  a  large 

Slandular  tumour,  was  cured  in  less  than  a  month,  by  four  grains  of  the  salt  a 
ay  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  by  frictions  to  the  part  with 
ung.  hy dried,  potass. 

White  swellings  of  the  knee,  elbow  and  wrist,  with  and  without  anchylosis 

*  Sac  en  forme  de  gouttiere. 
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in  adults  have  also  been  eiiTed  by  the  same  means.  The  dose  of  the  mnriatef 
for  these  patients  has  been  as  large  as  twenty-eight  grains  daily.— Cm/ifMnto/ 
ond  BriH$h  Med.  Rev.  Sept.  1837. 

65.  Polypus  in  the  Nostrih. — The  extirpation  of  polypus  in  the  nostrils  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  operations,  yet  its  success  often  depends  on  the  acquaintance 
with  some  minute  practices,  a  description  of  which  is  not  found  in  books,  and 
which  are  only  learned  from  experience.  "When  polypi  extend  into  the  posterior 
nares,  M.  LisrRANc  recommenas  t)iat  the  forceps  oe  long,  hare  small  points,  the 
insides  of  which  are  rough,  to  prevent  their  slipping  from  the  peduncle.  A  re- 
currence of  polypi  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  not  because  those  which  have  been 
extracted  have  not  been  completely  taken  away,  bnt  because  new  ones  form. 
Near  large  polypi  there  are  aJways  on  the  mucous  membrane  small  ones,  not 
bigger  than  apings  head  which  grow  rapidly.  M.  Lisfranc  states  that  the  only 
remedy  to  prevent  the  growth  of  these  and  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  ^e  fol- 
lowine*  solution,  conveyed  to  the  posterior  nares  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pen- 
cil :  Take  of  strong  decoction  or  red  rose  leaves  Jiv;  sulphate  of  zinc  3iij<— 
(hfUinental  and  British  Med.  Bev.  Dec.  1837. 

56.  Wound  of  the  ascending  aorta  cured  apontaneousfy. ^^The  following  re- 
markable case,  which  we  find  in  the  Archives  Ginirales  for  May  last,  copied 
from  the  Zeitsehfur  die  Arzn.  von  Neuke^  No.  2.  for  1837,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  extraordinary  curative  powers  of  nature. 

J.  H.  thir^-two  years  of  age,  a  large  and  robust  Bavarian  soldier,  received 
in  1813  a  stab  with  a  knife  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs.  The  instrument  penetrated  the  lung,  and  profuse  hemorrhage  fol- 
lowed. He  fell  to  the  ground  without  consciousness  and  remained  for  more 
than  an  hour  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  In  this  state  he  was  found  by  Dr.  Neil 
of  Bamberg,  wno,  although  the  man  was  apparently  at  the  point  of  death, 
brought  the  united  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive  strips,  ordered 
cold  applications  to  the  chest  and  had  him  carefully  carried  to  the  hospital. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  during  which  the  hemorrhage  continued  abundant, 
the  patient  came  to  himself  and  opened  his  eyes,  but  to  his  great  surprise  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  see.  He  had  incurable  amaurosis.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
wound  healed.  The  man  then  leA  the  hospital,  and  to  console  himself  for  his 
infirmity  gave  himself  up  to  drink  and  a  year  afterwards  bodied  of  pneumonitis. 

On  examining  his  body  it  was  found  that  the  wound  completely  traversed  the 
lung.  This  organ  was  united  to  the  costal  pleura  and  cicatrices  existed  in  its 
opposite  sides.  Opposite  to  one  of  the  cicatrices  a  solution  of  continuity  of  a 
quarter  of  a  line  in  extent  was  discovered  in  the  ascending  aorta,  which  was 
closed  by  a  thick  mass  of  lymph.  After  removing  carefully  the  artery,  and  di- 
viding it  lengthwise,  a  cicatrix  was  very  apparent  on  its  internal  surface  oppo- 
site to  the  external  lesion,  proving  conclusively  that  the  wounding  instrument 
had  completely  divided  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 

57.  Tk-eatment  of  Urethral  Blennorrhagia, — M.  Ricord  of  the  Venereal  Hospi- 
tal, Paris,  having  proved  by  numerous  facts,  the  advantage  in  the  cure  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  preventing  the  contact  of  the  diseased 
parts — as  for  instance,  in  cases  of  balanitis,  a  dry  rag  being  placed  between  the 
glands  and  the  prepuce,  permits  a  cure  in  three  or  four  days,  which  by  means  of 
antiphlogistics  could  not  have  been  cured  in  a  fortniffht:  in  cases  of  urethral 
blennorrhagia,  it  is  always  advisable  to  introduce  a  band  of  fine  linen,  which 
would  prevent  the  contact  of  the  coats  of  the  canal.  These  indications  were 
given  in  the  clinical  lessons  in  1838,  both  in  the  hospital  and  at  the  school  of 
medicine;  and  they  were  soon  after  to  be  found  in  different  works.  Several 
means  have  been  tried  by  different  surgeons  since  that  time,  to  place  small  folds 
of  rag  in  the  urethra,  without  fatiguing  or  irritating  the  canal,  already  inflamed, 
and  the  most  simple  instrument  is  always  the  best. 

M.  Ricord  msJces  use  of  gum  elastic  catheters  of  different  dimensions,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  sixe  of  the  fold  of  linen;  a  steel  rod  twice  the  lenffth  of  the  ea* 
theter  serves  to  place  the  linen  in  the  instrument;  it  is  thas  introduced  into  the 
urethra;  the  catheter  is  drawn  away  very  gently;  the  steel  rod  is  then  taken  out 
and  the  ragr  remains.  Among  other  cases  given  by  M .  Ricord,  in  support  of 
this  medication,  is  that  of  a  patient,  with  whom  divers  therapeutic  agents 
had  failed,  although  directed  by  very  clever  practitioners;  the  cure  was  due  to 
the  application  of  a  small  fold  of  linen  in  the  manner  described;  it  was  renewed 
ten  tAsaes.^^CorUinerUal  and  British  Mtd,  Bev.  Nov.  1837. 

58.  Badieal  cure  of  Sprains,  by  the  use  of  M,  Larrey^s  Immoveable  jSpparaius, 
There  are  very  few  practitioners  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  radical  cure  of  sprains;  it  is  this  persistence  in  the 
disease  w^hich  maintains  in  the  articulation,  particularly  if  it  be  ginglimoid*-a 
propensity  to  relapse,  which  occurs  so  suddenly,  that  the  patients  themselves  are 
unable  to  account  for  it. 

When  we  carefully  seek  to  trace  the  causes  of  a  number  of  cases  of  white 
swelling,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  most  of  them  originate  in  sprains 
either  badly  treated  or  neglected. 

If  the  question  of  sprains  be  discussed  in  Paris,  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
it  is  a  senoQS  affection,  requiring  enlightened  care.  Yet  sprains  are  very  often 
treated  by  quacks,  who  undert^e  the  cure;  and  we  can  scarcely  credit  that 
mysterious  words  and  signs  are  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Other  impos- 
tors pretend  to  set  the  dispiaeed  nerve,  and  the  practice  of  tne  firet  surgeons  in 
Paris  are  thus  put  at  defiance. 

The  immoveable  apparatus  of  M.  Larrey  is  successfully  used  for  the  radical 
tieatment  of  sprains,  and  the  improvements  made  to  it  by  MM.  Velpeau  and 
Seutin,  have  rendered  it  still  more  valuable. 

When  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  tissues  have  been  reduced  by  local 
bleeding,  cupping,  scarifications;  as  soon  as  the  tissues  begin  to  recover  their 
normal  state,  the  immoveable  apparatus  may  be  put  on;  ana  two  days  after,  the 
patient  may  be  removed  from  his  bed,  not  to  walk,  but  to  have  his  leg  placed  on 
a  chair,  and  allow  the  bed  to  be  made,  which  greatly  conduces  to  comfort. 

When  the  skin  is  very  fine,  or  that  the  marks  caused  by  cupping  or  leech 
bites,  are  not  quite  cicatrized,  they  must  be  covered  with  small  bits  of  lint,  and 
a  bandage  put  on;  the  immoveable  apparatus  is  then  fixed,  taking  care  to  bind 
up  the  toes,  and  not  to  bind  tight  the  malleola,  as  the  pressure  should  principally 
be  on  the  articulation.  The  same  precautions  should  be  taken  for  the  hand, 
elbow,  and  knee. 

By  means  of  starch  a  resisting  mass  is  obtained,  and  M.  Velpeau  has  thus  ena- 
bled fractured  patients  to  walk  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days. 

There  are  many  facts  in  favour  of  this  method,  and  not  one  failure.  The  fol- 
lowing case  seems  worthy  of  attention: 

A  diplomatic  courier  sprained  his  foot  in  getting  out  of  a  post-chaise;  the  pain 
was  so  acute  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried:  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  a  state  of 

Sreat  suffering;  he  had  but  four-and-twenty  houre  to  return  to  London;  and  his 
espatches  were  of  the  highest  importance,  and  he  had  ordera  to  confide  them  to 
no  one.  My  advice  was  asked;  I  found  his  foot  swelled,  the  articulation  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  the  slightest  movement  caused  great  pain.  I  prescribed  cupping  on 
the  ecchy mosed  parts,  bleeding  in  the  arm,  aod  nineteen  houre  afterwards,  I 
steeped  bands  of  lint  in  a  strong  infusion  of  gum-kino,  and  I  covered  the  whole 
with  the  immoveable  apparatus  of  M.  Larrey.  I  told  the  patient  that  if  the  pain 
was  so  acute  as  to  lead  him  to  suppose  there  was  strangulation,  he  was  to  re- 
move the  whole  apparatus.  I  placed  in  his  carriage  one  of  M.  Mayor's  sus- 
pensory apparatus  for  the  foot.  I  accompanied  my  patient  a  distance  of  twelve 
leaffoes,  and  left  him  to  continue  his  journey,  convinced  that  he  would  arrive 
safely,  which  proved  the  <^ase. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  was  again  in  Paris,  still  wearing  the  apparatus.  I 
took  it  ofi*  and  replaced  it:  he  set  ofi*  for  Naples,  and  when  he  arrived  was 
cured* 
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Ooe  of  ike  lojal  poBtillions  had  kept  his  bed  for  three  months,  having  sprain- 
ed his  foot,  and  not  had  any  care  taken  of  it.  Several  medical  men  already  saw 
%  white  sw  'lling,  and  recommended  amputation;  I  recommended  the  operation 
being  delayed.  1  advised  leeches,  mercorial  frictions,  and  calomel,  taken  in^ 
ternally;  both  pain  and  swelling  were  removed,  and  the  immoveable  apparatus 
completed  the  cure.-— /&m{« 

59.  Com  (f  enormoua  Ventral  JhteuTum^  wiik  the  'pod  mortem  appearancee* 
By  Sir  David  J.  Dickson,  M.  D.— The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  male,  thirty- 
six  years  old,  admitted  into  the  hospital,  Jamaica,  said  to  be  afflicted  with 
a  paraplegia,  Septenib^  32d,  1836;  discharged  invalided  December  16th. 
Admitted  Into  the  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth,  March  20th,  1837.  Symptoms  on 
admission;  pain  and  uneasy  feelings  in  the  sacral  region  and  loins;  weakness; 
partial  loss  of  power  and  numbness  of  lower  extremities;  imperfect  command  of 
the  sphincter  muscles;  general  health  not  materially  impaired;  a  deep-seated,  ill- 
defined  hardness,  or  swelling,  in  the  leA  side  of  the  aboomen,  at  first  referred  to 
an  affection  of  the  spleen,  but  on  further  examination  discovered  to  be  a  large, 
diffused  pulsating  tumour,  either  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  more 
probably  an  aneurism  of  that  great  trunk  itself  or  of  the  common  iliac.  The  patient 
frequently  complained  of  sickness  and  anoiexy,  and  had  occasional  vomiting, 
yet  nausea  was  not  a  very  prominent  or  distressing  symptom.  The  tumour  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  and  diffuse  itself,  and  its  aneurismai  character  became  more 
evident;  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  however,  though  subject  to  oceasional 
relapses,  appeared  to  improve.  On  the  afternoon  of  September  6th,  he  imprudently 
went  over  to  visit  a  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house*  Soon  after  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  he  was  seized  with  excruciattnff  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
followed  b^  excessive  faintness,  and  a  death-like  paleness  of  countenaace,  and 
after  suffering  much  pain,  expired  at  6  P.  M. 

Jiutopny^  neoenteen  hours  after  death, — Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bloody  serum  escaped.  The  posterior  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  had 
an  ecehymosed  appearance  from  subjacent  semi-coa^lated  blood,  which,  effused 
in  vast  quantity,  bad  raised  the  membrane  from  its  attachments  behind,  and 
separated  the  lamine  of  its  different  processes  from  each  other.  The  blood  was 
found  to  have  escaped  by  an  ulcerated  opening  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  in  the 
side  of  an  immense  tumour  near  the  right  kidney,  which  latter  it  had  displaced 
forward  and  laterally,  and  which  proved  to  be  an  enormous  aneurism  of  tne  de- 
scending aorta.  It  commenced  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  artery,  two  inches 
above  the  cceliac  axis,  by  a  kind  of  neck,  which  extended  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  above  its  division  into  the  iliac  trunks— where,  suddenly  bulging  out, 
it  expanded  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  The  tumour  mi^ht  be  said  to 
occupy,  with  the  exception  of  the  c«ecal  region  from  which  it  diverged  to  the 
left,  the  epigastric,  both  hypochondriac,  the  umlj^ilical,  and  left  Uiao  regions, 
and  the  pelvis.  It  accommodated  itself  to  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  posterior  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  it  intimately 
adhered;  lying  behind  the  hepatic  vessels  and  ducts,  the  pancreas,  duodenum. 
Ice.  It  was  attached  to  the  false  ribs  and  spine;  descending  between  the  latter, 
the  vena  cava  and  aorta,  it  continued  downwards  behind  the  ureters  and  iliac 
vessels,  but  was  separated  from  them  by  the  iliac  ^eiscia,  which,  greatly  condensed, 
formed  one  of  its  anterior  coverings,  and  beneath  which  it  insinuated  itself.  The 
tumour  thenoe  protruded  in  a  conical  form  under  Poupart*s  ligament,  and  ap- 
peared like  an  aneurism  of  the  left  iliac  artery,  which  vessel  lay  in  front,  while 
the  ureter  crossed  it  obliquely;  the  psoas  lying  internally.  The  iliac  mus- 
cles and  crural  nerve  externally,  and  the  great  sciatic  nerve  were  closely  attached 
to  its  posterior  inferior  part.  The  immense  sae  was  nearly  filled  with  coagu- 
lated blood,  of  the  consistency  of  wet  clay,  and  some  concentric  layers  of  nearly 
colourless  fibrins  adhered,  though  not  vascularly,  to  its  walls.  'I'he  lining  of 
the  sac  was  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  mottled  with  osseous  scales,  deposited  in  the 
fibrous  tunic,  which  in  a  great  measure  prevented  its  collapse.  The  external 
coat  of  the  sac  covered  it  entirely,  except  where  it  adhered  to  the  spine,  at  which 
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part  the  tntiics  had  entirely  diBappeaied,  and  the  last  dorsal  and  first  Inmbar  yerte- 
bra  were  also  partially  absorbed.  The  middle  coat  was  continued  over  the  sac, 
or  80  gradually  lost  in  the  others,  which,  in  some  places,  were  nearly  two  inches 
in  thickness,  that  its  termination  could  not  be  detected.  The  internal  tunic 
was  continued  for  some  way  into  the  sac,  where  it  became  broken  down,  and 
undistin^ishable  from  the  adjoining  clots.  The  deposition  of  ossified  matter 
in  the  middle  coat  prevented  the  col&pse  of  the  artery  from  the  pressure  before 
and  behind,  and  preserved  a  channel  for  the  blood.  Two  small  appendages, 
resemblinff  knuckles  of  intestine,  existed  on  the  iliac  portion  of  the  tumour,  and, 
contained  blood  of  the  same  appearance,  but  were  distinct  from  it,  being  closed 
by  the  adhesion  of  their  necks ;  their  walls  were  thin,  and  of  a  purple  ffrape 
colour.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  generally,  were  normal,  with  the 
exception  of  some  pleural  adhesions — the  body  was  muscular  and  not  much 
emaciated.  So  intimate  was  the  adhesion  of  the  tumour  to  the  spine,  that  the 
lumbar  and  three  dorsal  vertebrae  were  removed  with  it.  D.  F.  C. 
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60.  Plan  of  arresting  ike  dtairueUan  of  the  Transparent  eomea  from  acute  Ii^ 
Jtammation  of  ike  Conjunctiva, — Frbdkrick  Ttrrbll,  Esq.  has  proposed  a  new  plan 
for  arresting  sloughmg  of  the  cornea  in  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
founded  upon  his  peculiar  views  of  the  causes  of  that  pathological  conditicm. 
The  cornea,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  almost  altogether  dependent  for  its  supply  of 
blood,  upon  the  conjunctival  membrane  extended  over  it,  and  he  conceives  it  to 
be  demonstrated  that,  in  the  high  degree  of  chemosis  attending  upon  acute  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  its  supply  of  blood  must  be  cut  off*  by  the 
mechanical  strangulation  of  its  vessels;  from  which  condition,  sloughing  of  the 
whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  cornea  (according  to  the  degree  of  stianguTation)  must 
necessarily  result.  The  plan  of  treatment,  therefore,  recommended  by  the  an* 
thor,  consists  in  dividing  the  fold  of  conjunctival  membrane,  which,  by  its  re- 
flections, constitutes  the  chemosis,  in  order,  by  relieving  the  distension  of  its 
vessels,  to  diminish  the  degree  of  chemosis.  The  novelty  of  the  plan  consists 
not  merely  in  the  division  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has  been  long  practised  by 
others  witliout  the  least  benefit,  but  by  dividing  it  in  a  radiated  manner,  from  the 
centre  of  the  cornea  towards  the  sclerotic  margin  in  the  intervals  between  the 
insertions  of  the  recti  muscles,  whereby  the  large  trunks  of  the  vessels  supply- 
ing the  conjunctiva  are  avoided.  The  method  hitherto  adopted  by  many  sur- 
geons of  dividing  in  a  circular  direction,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
not  only  produced  no  advantage  but  was  even  prejudicial,  by  cutting  oflf  more 
perfectly  than  before  the  vascular  supply  from  the  cornea. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  asserts  that  by  the  practipe  he  recommends  he  has  succeeded  in 
immediately  arresting  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  by  the  profession,  as  safe  and  easy  in  its  performance— more  efRcacions 
than  any  other  hitherto  proposed;  and  that  it  presents  the  necessity  of  active 
depletion,  or  the  adoption  of  any  severe,  general  or  local  measures  likely  to  in- 
jure the  general  health,  or  to  produce  severe  sufiering.-- Jlbd^o-Oltrug.  'Dram. 
Vol. 


61.  New  TVealrnent  for  Pterygium.-^Dr.  Brard,  of  Jonaac,  (Charente  Infe- 
rieure,)  has  successfully  treated  a  case  of  pterygium,  in  which  this  morbid 
^owth  extended  a  line  and  a  half  on  the  cornea,  by  passing  over  its  surface  from 
Its  apex  to  its  base,  a  pencil  of  solid  nitrate  of  s  Wer.  After  this  application  the 
eye  was  immediately  bathed  in  culd  water  and  then  a  compress  wet  with  this 
liquid  placed  upon  the  organ.  In  three  days  the  slight  inflammation  caused  by 
the  cauteridatioo  disappeared;  the  caustic  was  then  again  applied,  and  the  cau- 
terisation repeated  every  three  ur  four  days;  the  pterygium  under  this  treatment 
gradually  diminished;  the  cornea  recovered  its  transparency  without  the  slight- 
eat  cicatrix,  and  in  a  month  the  affection  was  entirely  removed.  Journal  de 
Medecine  et  de  (Jhirurgie  Fraliques^  Oct,  1837. 
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62.  Irregularities  of  the  Bowels  a  frequent  cause  of  Uterine  Affections, — Many 
if  not  most  of  the  troublesome  affections  of  the  aterus  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
^neratlve  organs  are  attributable  primarily  to  derangement  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  functions.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  youn?  females  of  a  lax, 
lymphatic  and  scrofulous  constitution:  their  appetite  is  usu^ly  irregular,  and 
oflen  bizarre,  and  their  bowels  are  almost  always  sluggish  and  constipated.  The 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  present  day  unfortunately  fosters,  if  it  does 
not  actually  occasion,  this  state  of  things. 

Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  in  any  boarding-school  to  the  physical  education 
of  the  girls:  their  occupations  are  almost  all  sedentary;  their  mmds  are  much 
more  exercised  than  their  bodies;  and  even  the  very  amusements,  which  Sire  al- 
lowed them,  are  subjected  to  as  strict  a  discipline  as  their  regular  studies.  They 
become  poor,  feeble,  pale  creatures;  their  catamenial  discharge  is  never  quite 
healthy  nor  regular;  and,  when  they  become  married,  they  either  become  the 
yictims  of  frequent  miscarriages,  or  else  their  offspring  is  puny  and  miserable. 

When  we  consider  that  all  the  girls  of  a  boarding-house  are,  without  regard 
to  difference  of  age  or  constitution,  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  made  to 
eat  the  same  food,  and  altogether  drilled  in  the  saine  manner,  how  can  we  be 
surprised  that  so  many  of  them,  on  leaving  the  establishment,  return  home  with 
the  seeds  of  much  suffering  and  ill-health,  deeply  laid  and  ready  to  burst  out 
when  nature  designs  them  for  the  more  important  functions  of  their  sex. 

Of  all  the  evils  of  a  boarding-school  life,  perhaps  none  is  so  essentially  per- 
nicious as  the  neglect — arising  from  a  variety  of  causes—of  a  regular  action  of 
the  bowels.  Almost  every  girl  in  such  establishments  suffers  more  or  less  from 
constipation.  As  they  approach  the  age  of  puberty,  this  disposition  becomes 
more  confirmed;  the  abdomen  becomes  fuller;  the  large  intestines  especially  ac- 
quire greater  size;  the  pelvis  is  now  more  capacious— all  these  physical  changes 
induce  a  greater  tendency  to  extreme  inaction  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  lar^  quantities  of  fcecal  matter  in  their  cavities. 

Now  no  portion  of  the  intestines  is  so  apt  to  suffer  from  this  influence  as  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum.  Independently  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  alvine  accumulations  on  the  general  health,  the  distension  of  the  lower 

gut  must  necessarily  cause  a  compression  and  a  consequent  congestion  of  the 
aemorrhoidal  vessels;  the  blood  is  thus  obstructed  in  its  free  return.  Hence  the 
circulation  not  only  in  the  rectum,  but  also  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  be- 
comes gradually  more  or  less  deranged;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  many  of 
the  most  obscure  and  unmanageable  affections  of  the  uterine  system — such  as 
obstinate  leucorrhcea,  tendency  to  miscarriage,  &c.  &c.  Many  cases  of  nym- 
phomania also  are  attributable  to  this  same  cause.  The  irritation  extends  from 
the  rectum  to  the  vagina  and  vulva;  and  hence,  unless  proper  means  are  employ- 
ed to  remove  the  primary  evil,  all  local  palliatives  to  the  seat  of  the  distress  are 
delusive  and  unsatisfactory. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  health  before  marriage,  many  circumstances,  mental  as 
well  as  corporeal,  occur  afterwards  to  aggravate,  at  least  very  frequently,  the 
morbid  disposition. 

What  with  fatigue  of  body,  disquietude  of  mind,  the  excitement  from  sexual 
intercourse,  &c.— all  these  causes  tend  to  induce  either  a  feverish  irritability,  or 
a  languid  congestion  of  the  whole  system. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  organs  which  had  been  weak  and  ailing  before, 

suffer  most;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  numerous  diseases  of  the  uterine 

system  which  we  meet  with  in  the  present  day,  more  especially  in  large  towns. 

Mad.  Boivin  remarks : — ^*  The  state  into  which  the  whole  organization  has 

fallen  in  such  cases  as  we  have  been  alluding  to,  gives  rise  to  irregular  and  dis- 
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eased  secretions,  and  to  various  morbid  g'rowths  and  degenerations  of  tissue, 
especially  in  the  mammie,  and  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.'** 

Having  thus  explained  her  views  respecting  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the 
uterine  system,  our  authoress  goes  on  to  observe: — 

*'  I  do  not  acree  with  those  who  believe  that  pregnancy,  miscarriages,  and 
difficult  parturition  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  diseases  of  the  uterus.  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  and  to  assert  that 
certain  morbid  siaiei—\hG  etiology  of  which  we  have  explained  above — of  (he 
uterus  and  its  appendages^  are  the  moat  frequent  causes  of  premature  and  abortive 
labours" — Med.  CMrurg,  Rev.  July,  1838.  lUcherches  sur  rAvortement  par 
Madamk  Boivin. 

€3.  jStmpuiation  of  the  limbs  in  Utero  ^K  case  is  recorded  in  Sichold's  Journal-^ 
Vol.  xvi.  No.  2,  which  throws  some  lighten  the  etiology  of  spontaneous  ampu- 
tation of  the  limbs  in  uterus.  A  foetus  about  three  months  old  was  expelled, 
with  the  umbilical  chord  wound  round  the  right  leg  above  the  ancle  and  forming 
a  knot.  The  development  of  the  limb  was  thus  completely  prevented;  and  the 
leg  seemed  worn  away  down  to  the  bone;  the  integuments  were  not  altered. 

64.  On  Abortion  arising  from  Morbid  Changes  in  the  Uterine  Appendages, — Mor- 
bid changes  in  the  uterine  appendages  are,  according  to  Madame  Boivin,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  least  known  causes  of  abortion.  In  a  lady  who  had  died 
of  another  complaint  soon  after  abortion,  the  broad  ligaoients,  the  fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  ovaries,  were  found  airglutinated  together  and  adherent  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  uterus.  The  adhesion  was  so  close  as  to  require  recourse 
to  the  scalpel  to  separate  it.  In  the  conglomerated  mass,  numerous  small  tu- 
bercles, varying  in  size  from  a  small  millet  seed  to  a  pea,  were  discovered. 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  parts  miscarriage  is  inevitable,  as  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  cannot  expand  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  ovum,  their  resistance 
becomes  the  cause  of  excitation,  and  a  miscarriage  is  the  consequence. 

Madame  B.  adduces  many  cases  to  prove  the  existence  of  some  morbid 
changres  of  the  uterine  appendages  in  cases  of  miscarriage.  This  change,  what- 
ever mav  be  its  character  or  appearance  on  dissection,  seems  to  be  always  the 
result  of  inflammation.  In  scrofulous  subjects  the  agglutination  of  the  uterine 
appendages  is  often  associated  with  the  formation  of  purulent  deposits  between 
the  uterus  and  rectum. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  morbid  change  in  the  uterine  appendages  is  diflicult. 
The  following  symptoms  are,  however,  indicative  of  its  existence.  Severe  pain 
and  suffering  during  the  menstrual  period;  continual  bearing  down  and  sense  of 
dragging  durmg  the  menstrual  flow,  and  also  during  the  evacuation  of  bladder  and 
rectum;  acute  dull  pain  in  one  or  both  groins,  extending  upwards  to  the  loins 
and  downwards  to  the  limbs,  and  more  or  less  of  leucorrhoBal  discharge. 

Mercurial  inunction  on  the  groins,  thighs,  &c.  continued  until  slight  ptyalism 
is  produced  will,  Madame  B.  asserts,  often  succeed  not  only  in  restoring  the 
health  of  the  patient,  but  also  in  removing  the  tendency  to  subsequent  miscar- 
riages. She  also  advises  the  use  of  the  liydriodate  of  potash.  liec/ierches  Sur 
rAvortement, 

65.  Singular  Case  nf  Abortion, — Dr.  Erbkam,  second  physician  of  the  Ob- 
stetric Clinical  Institute  of  Berlin,  has  described  a  very  remarkable  case  of 
abortion  in  the  fourth  month,  where  the  motions  of  the  foetus  continued  strong 
for  some  time  after  birth.  Finding  upon  being  expelled,  that  it  moved,  he  tied 
the  cord,  and  placed  it  in  warm  water-  The  movements,  which  consisted  in 
drawing  up  the  feet  and  arms,  turning  the  head  from  one  side  to  another,  and 

*  We  have  had  occoalon,  says  Mnd.  B.,  to  sec  fine  young  women,  who  exhibited  all 
the  characters  of  maidenhood,  extremely  subject  to  catanicnial  irregularities,  and  each 
labouring  under  a  scirrhous  affuction  of  the  niammie.  Three  of  these  patients  were 
operated  upon  by  the  Baron  Dubois :  their  respective  ages  were  22,  25,  and  38. 
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opening  the  month  as  if  endeavouring  to  breathe,  continued  for  ha]f  an  houT. 
The  action  of  the  heart  was  visible  for  ten  minutes  after  all  other  movements 
had  ceased;  as  soon  as  fresh  warm  water  was  added,  these  motions  again  re- 
turned. The  length  of  the  foetus  was  six  inches,  its  weight  ei^ht  ounces;  the 
head  was  sufficiently  developed,  and  the  cranial  bones  considerably  advanced  in 
the  process  of  ossification;  the  eyes  were  closed.  From  a  sapeiicial  inspec- 
tion of  the  external  genitals,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  female  foetus,  there 
being  well  marked  labia,  between  which  a  large  clitoris  projected:  oq  opening 
tiie  abdomen,  however,  the  testes  were  found  in  its  cavity.  The  foetus  was 
shown  to  Professor  J.  MuUer,  who  expressed  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  foetus 
was  not  more  than  four  months  advanced.  B*  ^  F*  Med.  Rev,  From  Neut 
ZeiUehrifi  filr  Geburtskwtde.    B.  v.  H.  2. 

66.  Remarkable  Case  cf  Embryotomy  on  accotmi  of  ExoitotU  cf  the  Pa/m.— By 
Dr.  Kyll,  of  Coioene.  The  patient  was  a  robust  peasant  woman,  set.  forty-five, 
mother  of  seven  children;  her  former  labours  had  presented  noUiing  unusual, 
except  that,  in  her  last,  which  occurred  in  her  forty-second  year,  memcal  assist- 
ance had  been  required  to  remove  the  afler-birth,  which  the  practitioner  declared 
had  formed  an  unusually  firm  adhesion  to  the  uterus.  She  experienced  no  ill 
effects  from  its  extraction,  beyond  suffering  a  ffood  deal  of  pain  at  the  time.  On 
the  sixth  day  after  labour,  she  was  seized  with  feverish  symptoms  and  violent 
pain,  at  the  spot  where  the  placenta  had  been  Temoved.  The  attack  yielded  to 
proper  treatment,  but  she  continued  feverish  at  night,  wiih  perspirations,  bowels 
frequently  deranged,  difficulty  in  passing  water,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, especially  when  she  tried  to  stand  on  the  right  leg.  An  abscess  formed  in 
the  right  groin,  which  was  opened,  and  discharg^i  a  large  quantity  of  pus.  Her 
recovery  was  very  slow;  she  became  extremely  emaciated,  and  did  not  leave 
her  bed  for  seven  months.  On  getting  up  for  the  first  time,  it  was  observed  that 
she  limped,  and  the  right  leg  was  evidently  shorter  than  the  left;  but,  with  this 
exception,  she  completely  recovered  her  health  and  stren^h,  and  agrain  became 
pregnant  three  years  after.  On  labour  coming  on,  the  midwife  coiud  reach  no 
presenting  part;  but,  after  some  hours,  when  uie  os  uteri  had  dilated  considenw 
bly,  a  foot  presented,  and  shortly  after  the  other  descended  also;  and,  after  lonff 
and  severe  pains,  they  approached  the  os  externum,  but  no  extractive  force  could 
make  ^em  advance  mrtber.  During  the  night,  a  coil  of  the  cord  prolapsed:  it 
was  without  pulsation;  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that  the  pap 
tient  could  be  induced  to  permit  a  medical  man  to  be  sent  for. 

On  his  arrival.  Dr.  Kyil  found,  upon  external  examination,  the  uterus  very 
hi^h  and  inclined  to  the  left  side.  On  examination  per  vaffinam,  he  found  the 
child  resting  with  the  hips  on  the  brim  of  the  mother's  pelvis,  and  completely 
wedged  fast  by  a  hard  tumour,  which  sprung  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacro- 
iliac symphisis:  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen*s  egrg  and  immovable. 
Below  this  projection,  the  pelvis  was  sufficiently  spacious.  Jrrom  these  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  evident  that,  during  her  last  confinement,  she  had  suffered 
from  pelvic  abscess,  which  had,  in  all  ]>robability,  caused  this  exostosis.  The 
child  being  evidently  dead,  the  perforation  was  determined  on. 

Dr.  K.  nrst  of  all  endeavoured  to  bring  the  pelvis  of  the  child  through  the  su- 
perior aperture,  by  pulling  firmly  at  the  feet;  and  succeeded  at  length  in  bring- 
ing it  as  far  as  the  breast,  beyond  which  it  would  not  stir:  he  therefore  open^ 
the  abdominal  cavity  wi^  a  bistoury,  passed  his  hand  through  the  diaphragm^ 
and  evacuated  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  The  thorax  now  descended,  but  the 
two  arms  had  become  turned  up  on  each  side  of  the  head.  As  there  was  not 
sufficient  space  to  brin^  down  the  arms.  Dr.  Kyll  removed  them  at  the  shoulder- 
joints  with  s  pair  of  scissors:  he  then  perforated  the  head  at  the  occiput,  in  the 
hopes  of  bringing  it  down  when  the  bones  coll2a>sed.  As,  however,  he  found 
that  ihis  was  impossible,  owin?  to  the  breadth  of  the  the  basis  cranii^  the  onlv 
means  of  bringing  it  away  would  be  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  head  as  muck 
as  possible,  and  then  bringing  it  down  with  the  occiput  foiemostt  9jad  the  £»oe 
upwards,  through  the  left  ohuque  diameter  of  the  bnm^ 
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TTie  head  was  very  far  from  beings  sufficiently  diminished  by  perforation;  the 
narrow  space  required  that  its  perpendicular  diameter  should  be  lessened,  in  or- 
der that  the  vertex  should  not  be  stopped  by  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  it  became  hecessary  to  remove  the  body  of  the  child,  in  or- 
der to  gain  sufficient  space  to  get  at  the  head.  This  was  done  close  to  the  fora- 
men magnum,  by  means  of  the  scissors,  leaving  the  head,  which  rolled  about 
upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  with  every  movement  of  the  mother.  To  diminish 
the  size  of  the  head.  Dr.  K.  introduced  his  right  hand  to  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis,  fixed  the  head  by  the  left  hand  on  the  outside,  and  placed  it  with  the 
face  looking  upwards,  the  sagittal  suture  turned  to  the  left,  and  then  pushed  it 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  to^n  sufficient  space  for  his 
right  hand;  and,  in  order  to  nx  the  head  in  this  position,  he  passed  a  sharp  hook 
into  the  foramen  magnum,  and  held  it  with  the  left  hand.  He  now  introduced 
a  bistoury  with  his  nght  hand,  passed  it  up  to  the  anterior  fontanelle,  which  he 
cut  through,  and  then  divided  the  cranial  integ^uments  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
sagittal  suture.  Having  withdrawn  the  knife,  he  removed  first  the  one  and  then 
the  other  parietal  bone:  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  operation, 
but  it  succeeded  completely.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  removing  the  rest  of 
the  brain;  and,  having  thus  lessened  the  head,  he  placed  it  in  the  left  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  brought  it  through  the  pelvis 
without  any  exertion  The  uterus  contracted  well,  the  placenta  was  easily  ex- 
pelledf  and  the  patient  recovered  very  quickly. 

Immediately  afler  the  labour,  he  examined  the  tumour  carefully,  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  was  an  exostosis  growing  from  the  riglit  sacro-iliac  symphisis. 
B,  4r  p,  Msd.  Rev.  July,  1838.  From  Mue  Zeitsehrift  fur  Geburtskunde.  B.  v. 
H.  I. 
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67.  Poisoning  by  the  application  of  Entplastrum  Plumbi  to  a  large  Ulcer, — M. 
Taufflieb  has  recorded  m  La  Gazette  Medicate  de  Parts  (Fcbru^iry,  1838)  an  ex- 
ample of  this  accident.  A  man  4 1  years  of  age  had  an  ulcer  of  the  left  leg  which 
haa  destroyed  the  integuments  around  the  whole  limb  from  the  ankle  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  knee.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  was  ^y ;  it  bled  readily ;  and 
<yas  covered  with  a  sanious  fluid.  The  patient  experienced  violent  lancinating 
pains  in  it,  and  his  general  constitution  was  much  impaired.  The  ulcer  was  co- 
vered with  strips  of  diachylum  plaster,  (emplastrum  plumbi,)  which  improved  the 
condition  of  the  nicer,  and  cicatrization  had  commenced  at  the  edges ;  and  the 
patient's  health  was  improving.  At  this  period,  two  and  a  half  months  after 
this  treatment  had  been  employed,  the  patient  was  seized  with  violent  colic, 
resembling  in  all  respects  that  produced  by  poisoning  with  lead.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  food  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  cooked,  not  allowing  of  any 
suspicion  of  lead  having  been  taken  in  his  food,  Dr.  Taufflieb  ascribed  (he 
attack  to  the  use  of  the  lead  plaster.  This  was  accordingly  discontinued,  and, 
under  the  alternate  use  of  antispasmodics  and  laxatives,  the  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning disappeared. 

Five  months  afterwards  Dr.  Taufflieb  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  and  found 
his  patient  again  labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  Saturnine  colic.  On  inquiry, 
Dr.  Taufflieb  learned  that,  for  the  preceding  fifteen  days,  the  patient  had  been 
again  covering  his  ulcer  with  the  emplastrum  plumbi.  This  was  removed,  and, 
under  the  usual  treatment  the  patient  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

Dr.  Taufflieb  has  calculated  that,  in  the  space  of  eleven  weeks,  his  patient  had 
used  forty-four  square  feet  of  the  diachylum,  and  each  foot  of  the  plaster  con- 
taining 114  grains  of  oxide  of  lead,  it  results  that  lOoz.  3^  drachms  of  this 
oxide  bad  been  in  contact  with  the  denuded  surface. 

68.  Practical  and  MedicO'Legal  Considerations  on  Multiplied  Wounds  in  the 
Chest, — By  M.  Sakson.    A  fencing  master  fought  a  duel  witii  one  of  his  prof< 
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sional  brethren,  and  reoeiyed  three  wounds  in  the  chest ;  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  ta  the  Hdpitai  de  la  Pitie.  On  the  right  side  of  the  thorax  there  wen 
four  marks  of  a  sharp  instrument,  distant  from  one  to  the  other,  an  inch  and  a 
half,  to  two  and  four  inches.  The  most  lateral  and  the  most  inferior  was  seated 
as  high  as  'the  eig^hth  rib ;  the  second  and  third  were  found,  one  outside  and 
under  the  right  breast,  the  other  inside  and  above  it ;  the  fourth  immediately  on 
the  sternum ;  round  the  latter  there  was  pain  on  pressure  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  right  to  left,  and  presented  emphysema.  These  four 
wounds  bled  very  little,  but  what  is  most  remarkable,  they  had  not  all  the  same 
shape ;  the  first  was  quadrans^jlar,  the  three  others  triangular.  The  instrumemt 
witn  which  the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  was  a  blunt  foil,  that  is  to  say,  with 
four  anffles,  yet  three  of  the  wounds  were  triangular. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  instruments  cause  wounds  of  different  shape  from 
their  own.  The  degree  of  tension  of  the  skin,  the  density  of  the  tissues,  their 
elasticity,  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the  arm,  and  various  other  circum* 
stances  may  modify  the  shape  of  the  wounds.  Some  years  since,  in  a  celebrated 
cause,  I  was  called  on  to  state  whether  I  thought  the  end  of  a  sharp  foil  could 
have  produced  seven  oval  wounds  found  on  the  body  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  assassinated.  In  the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  on  the  corpse  of  the 
victim  with  the  same  murderous  instrument,  wounds  were  made  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  inflicted  during*  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  solve  these  two  problems,  a  wound  being  made 
to  decide  on  the  shape  of  the  instrument ;  and  a  wound  being  examined  to  deter* 
mine  whether  it  has  been  inflicted  by  the  instrument  found  on  the  murderer. 

The  wounded  man  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  length  of  the  wound  on. 
the  sternum ;  he  felt  oppression  and  dyspncea,  was  in  a  spasmodic  state,  and 
spit  blood.  These  symptoms  led  to  the  belief  that  among  the  wounds  some 
had  reached  the  thoracic  cavity,  but,  on  examination,  none  of  the  wounds  had 
penetrated. 

The  external  and  lower  wound  had  scarcely  reached  the  whole  depth  of  the  skin, 
the  second  and  third  wounds  were  made  at  one  thrust ;  as  to  the  last,  it  could 
not  go  through  the  sternum  owing  to  the  resistance  of  this  bone,  which  presented 
itself  obliquely  at  the  time  of  the  thrust.  Care  was,  however,  taken  not  to  en- 
deavour to  acquire  a  more  intimate  conviction  of  the  slightness  of  the  wounds 
either  by  probing  or  in  making  injections,  or  in  keeping  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
closed,  and  then  making  a  strong  expiration.  These  measures  are  uncertain^ 
tueless,  and  dangerous.  The  bandage  being  removed,  it  is  possible  that  the 
thoracic  cavity  may  have  been  opened,  the  probe  does  not  reach  beyond  its  coats; 
then  again,  in  probing  the  wounds,  a  clot  of  blood  may  be  removed  and  bring  on 
haemorrhage,  more  or  less  serious,  irritate  the  pleura,  and  favour  the  introduction 
of  air  in  the  chest ;  and,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  the  exploration  will  be  of  no  use, 
as  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be,  cannot  be  prevented. 

On  a  close  examination  of  each  of  these  wounds,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
of  them  were  deep,  and  though  the  patient  said  he  spit  blood,  yet  since  his  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  seen.  It  is  possible  that, 
immediately  after  the  wound,  blood  may  have  passed  from  the  nose  or  throat. 
There  is  always  oppression  in  individuals  when  the  muscles  of  the  chest  are 
wounded  by  pointed  instruments,  which  is  owing  to  the  pain  caused  by  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  patient  was  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  and  that,  considering  his  profession,  he  was  much  humbled 
at  being  vanquished,  which  may  account  fur  the  state  of  anxiety  and  agitation 
in  which  he  was  found  after  his  wound. 

We  must  now  explain  the  emphysema  surrounding  the  fourth  wound,  which 
symptom  is  considered  pathognomonic  of  deep  wounds.  This  explanation  will 
be  found  in  the  mechanism  of  inspiration.  It  is  said  that  dilatation  of  the  chest 
by  the  inspiratory  muscles  tends  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  this  cavity ;  this  va- 
cuum seems  impossible,  owinff  to  the  facility  with  which  the  air  may  overwhelm 
it  in  reaching  the  bronchi,  and  their  ramification  through  the  nostrils.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  tendency  to  vacuum  and  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  fluids,  the 
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air  rushejt  in,  ei^er  by  the  nostrils,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  by  artificial  apertures, 
as  for  instance  in  laryngotomy.  What  happened  in  the  latter  case  happened  to 
our  patient  when  he  was  wounded ;  the  inspiration  was  increased  by  the  shock 
following  the  sensation  of  the  cold  steel,  and  its  shock  on  the  sternum ;  the  air 
thus  strongly  drawn  on  the  coats  of  the  chest,  reached  by  the  channel  made  bj 
the  foil ;  and,  unable  to  proceed  farther,  fixed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  wound, 
thus  producing  the  emphysema. 

This  patient,  therefore,  offered  peculiarities  worthy  of  remark,  as  his  wounds 
made  with  the  same  foil  were  not  of  the  same  shape,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  serious  symptoms,  none  of  the  wounds  were  deep. 

The  patient  was  bled,  and  cold  bandages  kept  on  the  chest  for  six  days;  the 
wounds  healed  rapidly,  and,  on  the  fourteenth  aay,  he  left  the  hospital,  and  only 
felt  oppression  and  pain  above  the  fourth  wound. — Coniintntal  jr  BriU  Mtd.  Ecv. 
Sept.  1837. 
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69.  Staiisliea  of  Gub-foot, — M.  Martin  has  observed  61  cases  of  club-foot.  Of 
these,  26  were  double,  and  35  single;  of  these  last,  in  18  the  right  foot  was  de- 
formed, in  17  the  left  foot.  Forty-five  of  the  cases  were  in  boys,  and  16  in  girls. 
Gaz.  Med,  de  FarUy  June  9,  1838. 

70.  CorUribution  to  SUUistica  of  Hernia  a^nong  the  Reeruite  for  the  British  and 
Comeriptsfor  the  Drench  Army, — ^This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Henrt 
Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector-general  of  Army  Hospitals,  published  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  for  July  last.  **  The  instructions  issued  by 
the  Army  Medical  Department,  for  the  guidance  of  medical  officers  in  the  duty 
of  examining  recruits,  directs,'*  says  Mr.  Marshall,  **  that  no  recruit  is  to  be  ap- 
proved who  labours  under  *  hernia  or  a  tendency  to  that  disability.*  The  method 
usually  employed  in  the  examination  of  recruits  to  discover  whether  they  are 
affected  with  hernia,  is  to  direct  each  man  under  inspection  to  produce  a  violent 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  by  coughing.  During  this  operation  the  sur- 
geon places  his  finger  over  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscles,  first  on  one 
side  and  subsequently  on  the  other.  Should  any  doubt  arise  during  this  trial, 
that  a  man  may  be- affected  with  rupture,  he  is  directed  to  jump  as  high  as  he 
can,  by  which  means  a  protrusion  of  the  gut  is  occasioned  in  cases  where  this 
disability  exists.  Little  dependence  is  usually  placed  upon  the  allegation  of  a 
recruit,  in  regard  to  his  previous  liability  to  a  disability,  as  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
circumstance  for  a  man  to  regret  having  enlisted,  and,  with  the  view  of  being 
rejected  by  a  medical  officer,  to  falsely  aUe^  thathe  is  occasionally  affected  with 
rupture,  or  some  other  disqualifying  infirmity.*' 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  table  showing  the  number  of  recruits  for  the  army  ex- 
amined at  the  depot  of  the  centre  recruiting  district,  (Dublin,)  from  the  25th  of 
September,  1804,  to  the  15th  of  April,  1834,  together  with  the  number  of  recruits 
rejected,  causes  of  disqualification,  and  ratio  found  unfit  by  each  class  of  disa- 
bilities. From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  recruits  examined  during 
the  period  specified  was  42,740,  of  which  number  10,279  were  rejected  as  unfit, 
or  240  per  1000;  and  that  of  those  rejected,  920  were  disqualified  by  hernia, 
being  215  per  1000  examined,  or  about  one  in  50  of  those  examined,  or  one  in 
erery  1 1  found  unfit  for  service. 

I'he  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Marshall,  shows  the  number  of  recruits 
examined  at  the  centre  recruiting  district,  (Dublin,)  from  the  year  1804  to  Uie 
year  1827  inclusive,  together  with  the  number  rejected  in  consequence  of  hernia, 
and  the  ratio  of  rejections  on  that  account  per  1000  examined. 
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Years. 
1804 

Recruits 
Examined. 

Unfit  in  consequence  of  hernia. 

Rejected.  Ratio  per 
1000  Examined. 

486 

6 

13.3 

1805 

1501 

35 

33.3 

1806 

1781 

34        -        • 

19. 

1807 

1776 

32 

18. 

1808 

1114 

18 

16.1 

1809 

1433 

16 

11.1 

1810 

1523 

20 

13.1 

1811 

1793 

46 

35.6 

1812 

3320 

71 

33. 

1813 

3984 

61 

34. 

1814 

1535 

27 

17.5 

1815 

3413 

74 

31.6 

1816 

2740 

54 

19.7 

1817 

1426 

38 

36.6 

1818 

1801 

69 

38.6 

1819 

2783 

40        -        - 

14.3 

1830 

1886 

25 

13.3 

1821 

19H6 

37 

18.5 

1822 

3233 

96 

39.6 

1823 

3100 

88 

38.3 

1824 

1236 

33 

36.6 

1825 

6229 

Inguinale          -          •          32^ 

• 

Ventral,            -          -          44  ( jgg 
Umbilical,       -          -            6  T 

34.5 

Laxity  of  one  or  both  rings,  81 J 

1826 

4018 

Inguinal,          -          -          14"^ 

Ventral,            -          -            3  Kq 
Umbilical,       -         -           1  r" 

11.1 

Laxity  of  one  or  both  ringe,  30j 

1827 

2583 

Inguinal,          -          •          13"^ 

Ventral,           -          -            3  ^38 

14.6 

Laxity  of  one  or  both  rings,  33 J 

Total, 

55,575 

1169 

21.04 

This  table  shows,  that,  during  a  period  of  about  24  years,  55,575  recruits  were 
examined,  and  that  1169  were  tound  unfit  for  mililarV  service  in  conseauence  of 
hernia,  being  21.04  per  1000,  or  about  one  in  48.  The  relative  annual  ratio  of 
rejections  ranges  from  11,  in  1809,  to  38  per  1000  in  1818. 

*^  It  will  be  observed  that  44  recruits  were  found  unfit  in  the  year  1825,  on  ac* 
count  of  ventral  hernia— a  term  which  is  usually  applied  to  hernial  tumours  that 
appear  at  any  part  of  the  belly,  excepting  at  the  natural  apertures,  in  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen.  These  tumours. varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  about  half 
a  hazlenut,  and  never  appeared  except  during  a  violent  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  In  the  same  year  six  recruits  were  rejected  in  consequence  of  slight 
protrusion  at  the  navel,  under  the  denomination  of  umbilical  hernia.  This 
blemish  is  very  rare  among  natives  of  the  united  kingdom;  and,  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  in  general  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  observable  even  during  violent 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  natives  of  Central 
Africa  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  rupture  at  the  navel,  which  does  not 
seem  to  disable  them  in  the  Ieac>t  for  hard  labour.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
preternatural  enlargement  of  the  aperture  at  the  umbilicus  is  congenital.  Wiu- 
terbottom  informs  us  that  African  children  are  very  subject  to  protrusion  of  the 
navel.  Atkins  imagines  the  protnision  to  be  the  **  effect  of  bad  midwiferyt  or 
straining  in  their  infancy  to  work.'*    But  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  offspring 
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of  negroes,'!  beliere  that  neither  good  midwifery  nor  a  life  of  eaae  will  preyent 
a  protrusion  at  the  umbilicus  in  children  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tropical 
Airica. 

^^  Although  I  have,  while  officiating  as  staff-surgeon,  rejected  a  number  of  re- 
cruits on  account  of  small  ventral  hernia,  and  also  in  consequence  of  slight  pro- 
trusion at  the  umbilicus,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations,  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  an  instance  of  either  class  of  blemishes  who  was  on  that  account  unfit 
for  his  maje8ty*s  service.  The  instructions  issued  on  this  subject  directed  that  no 
recruit  was  to  be  approved  who  labodred  under  *^  hernia  (of  whatever  kind,)  or 
preternatural  enlarflement  of  the  ring;'*  and,  for  many  reasons,  it  would  have 
been  highly  inexpedient  for  a  staff-surgeon  to  be  so  nr  influenced  by  his  own 
discretion  or  opinion  as  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  approval  of  a  recruit  by  a  staff-surgeon  is  not  final,  and  consequently  he 
must  be  in  some  measure  guided  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  not  by  his  own 
knowledge,  experience,  and  discretion,  but  by  his  appreciation  of  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  the  medical  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  finally  upon  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  recruit  for  a  regiment.'* 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  Mr.  Marshall's  researches: 


Recruits  examined 
at 

No.  ex- 
amin. 

Total 
reject. 

Ratio 

per 

1000 

reject. 

No.  re- 
jected 
by  her- 
nia. 

920 

69 

365 

3,948 

834 

Millesimal  «ratio  of  rejections 
in  consequence  of  hernia. 

Dublin  depot, 
Glasffow  and     '> 
Edinburgh,        5 
German  Legion, 
France,              ') 
mean  three  yrs.  > 
Department  of  7 
Seine,                5 

42,740 

9,538 

40,462 

126669 

26,083 

10,279 
3,375 

0 
46,669 

11,148 

240 

348 

0 

368 

437 

31.5aBl  in  11  of  No.  reject. 
7,1     1  in  34          do. 

31.2    1  in  11.8       do. 
31.9     1  in  13.3       do. 

**  The  above  summary  presents  several  very  remarkable  results,  one  of  which  is^ 
that  the  ratio  of  rejections  on  account  of  hernia  in  Dublin  is  three  times  that  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Hernia  appears  to  be  50  per  cent,  hiffber  amon^  con- 
scripts in  France  than  among  recruits  examined  in  Dublin.  The  uniformity  of 
the  ratio  of  rejections  for  hernia  among  conscripts  in  France  for  three  years, 
(31.2),  and  in  the  department  of  the  Seme  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  (31.9), 
is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  much  higher  ratio  of  rejections  for  disabilities 
in  general  among  the  conscripts  in  France,  than  among  the  recruits  examined 
for  the  periods  specified  in  Dublin  and  Scotland,  is  also  calculated  to  excite 
attention." 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

71.  Urea  in  Dropsical  Pluids^-R,  March  and  has  detected  urea  in  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  three  cases  of  ascites.  In  the  first  he  found 
0.42,  in  the  second  0.68,  in  the  third  0.50  per  cent.;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  there  was  much  more,  because  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  same  fluid 
Tendered  it  difficult  to  prevent  the  urea  being  entangled  in  the  coagulated 
masses  produced  by  the  agents  used  in  extracting  it.  In  all  the  cases  very  little 
urine  was  secreted;  and  in  two  of  them  there  was  the  disease  of  the  kidney  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bright  He  mentions,  also,  that  two  cases  are  given  by  Nysten, 
{Journal  de  Chimie  Medicakj  1837,)  in  which  he  found  urea  and  uric  acid,  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  and  several  other  constituento  of  the  urine,  in  the  fluid  vomited  hy 
women  labouring  under  ischuria  renalis. — MuUer^sJirchiv.  1837,  part  4. 

These  cases,  with  those  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  {Bibliolheque  Univera,  xviii. 
i208,)  who  detected  a  considerable  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  of  dogs  from 
,  whom  the  kidneys  had  been  removed,  by  experiments  which  were  confirmed  by 
Vauquelin  and  Segalas,  and  by  Mitscherlich,  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin,  (Tiede- 
mann's  Zeitachrift^  vol.  i.)  sufficiently  prove  that  the  excrementitious  matter  of 
the  urine  is  not  elaborated  by  the  kidney,  but  merely  separated  in  that  organ 
from  the  blood,  in  which  it  had  before  existed  ready  formed.— »ZiOfidon  Mediad 
GazetU,  July,  1838. 

73.  Analysis  of  Human  Ltfrnph, — Marchand  and  Colbxro  having  met  with 
one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  pure  human  lymph  admits  of  being  collected  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  examination,  have  communicated  the  results  of 
their  analysis  in  the  last  number  of  MuUer^s  Archiv.  (No.  3, 1838.)  The  lymph 
was  collected  from  a  wound  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  which  obstinately  refused 
to  heal,  a  case  exactly  similar  to  that  observed  by  MuUer.  (Physiologic,  vol.  i, 
p.  244.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  lymph  was  1.307:  after  resting  a  short  time  in  a 
glass  vessel,  a  web-like  fibrinous  coagulation  formed,  which  when  filtered, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dried,  weighed  0.53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity. 
The  fluid  part  gave  a  precipitate  wim  alcohol,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  the 
form  of  delicate  flocculi.  It  was  strongly  alkaline.  When  dried  in  a  water* 
bath  at  97.5  Centigr.  the  lymph  entirely  coagulated  from  the  albumen  which  it 
contained;  heated  to  100°,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  it  formed 
a  firm,  powdery,  gray  mass,  amounting  to  3.074  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which 
when  washed  wi£  ether,  lost  about  l-20th  of  its  weight  by  the  removal  of  that 
quantity  of  fatty  matter.  When  the  mass  thus  freeafrom  fat  was  treated  with 
boiling  water,  about  one  per  cent,  of  albumen  and  fibrin  were  left  undissolved; 
and  the  fluid  being  evaporated,  left  one  and  a^half  per  cent,  of  saline  con* 
stituents. 

They  ^ve,  as  the  general  result  of  their  analysis  of  several  portions  of 
lymph,  of  which  they  could  collect  about  a  grain  and  a  half  in  12  hours-^ 

Water 96.926 

Fibrin 0.520 

Albumen  .......      0.434 

Osmazone  (and  loss)         ......      0.312 

Oily  and  Crystalline  Fat 0.264 

Muriate  of  Soda     "    •    "    ") 

Potass    "    "    •      I 

Alkaline  Carbonates  -    -     I  %  kaa 

Lactates     -    -    -      f ^'^^ 

Sulphate  of  Lime  ~    *    **     I 
Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Iron  J 


100.000 
Ibid. 


73.  IhmuUion  cf  Artificial  &rum.— M.  Denis  is  led,  by  some  experiments 
which  he  has  made  lately,  to  reeard  the  fibrin  as  identical  with  albumen,  and 
as  held  in  solution  in  tlie  blood,  during  life,  by  the  salts  of  the  serum.  He 
eays,  if  some  pure  and  well-washed  fibrin  be  taken,  and  macerated  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  in  water  containing  a  neutral  salt,  as  nitrate  of  p(  tash, 
it  dissolves.  The  new  product  resembles  serum,  or  white  of  egg;  it  precipi- 
tates bi-chloride  of  mercury;  alcohol  reduces  it  into  a  curdy  mass,  ana  at  74^ 
C  it  coagulates  like  pure  white  of  egg;  but  if  the  sr  lution  he  much  diluted  with 
water,  the  fibrin  will  gradually  reappear,  with  its  original  properties.  If  a 
little  caustic  soda  be  added  to  the  saline  solution  of  fibrin,  it  becomes  permar 
nent;  and  when  diluted  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  will  deposit  only  a  slight 
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clood.  But  if  the  salts  employed  are  not  in  too  ffreat  qaantity,  the  alkalized 
solution  will  coagulate  by  heat;  will  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  and  the  new  fluid,  which  may  be  called  artifitial  serum,  will  act  like 
white  of  egg,  or  natural  serum. — Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  July,  1838.  From  £r» 
eMvea  Generajes,  February,  1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

74.  Proposed  Experiments  on  Digestion* — A  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
medical  section  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  Science  at 
their  late  meeting  at  Newcastle,  to  apply  for  a  grant  of  200/.  from  the  funds  of 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  Great  Britain  and  retaining  there  for 
one  year,  Alexis,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  his  work  on  digestion,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  physiological  and  chemical  researches  on  the  subject  of 
digestion.  The  committee  proposed  for  the  inTestigation  were  Drs.  Thompson^ 
Prout  and  Graham  and  Professor  Owen. 

75.  FaecimUion — 0>t{^•Pax.— What  is  most  surprising  in  yaccination  is,  the 
loss  of  its  source,  almost  immediately  after  it  was  discovered.  Since  that 
period,  all  the  researches  made  in  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  have 
proved  unavailable;  the  source  has  not  been  found.  Some  vaccinators,  it  is  true, 
have  at  different  times  thought  that  they  have  found  it  in  the  cow,  and  pretend  to 
have  inoci^lated  children  successfully  with  it;  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
third  inoculation  it  has  always  spread,  [1]  and,  until  1831,  no  means  had  been 
found  to  preserve  it  and  transmit  it  to  France. 

The  30th  of  June,  1833,  the  true  cow-pox  was  discovered  96  leagues  from 
Berlin.  Dr.  Brenner,  afler  30  transmissions,  sent  it  to  Dr.  Kraux,  counsellor 
for  the  Government  at  Dusseldorf,  who  inoculated  with  it  successfully,  but 
symptoms  as  intense  as  those  noticed  by  Jenner  were  not  observed;  yet  they 
are  produced  b^  the  cow-pox  lately  discovered  in  France. 

M.  Maoeroni  thought  he  had  found  it  in  Rome  in  1832,  and  he  affirms  that  in 
1834,  he,  with  M.  Marcurri,  found  it  in  the  same  drove,  which  enabled  him  to 
transmit  it  by  inoculation  to  children,  and  it  then  served  to  inoculate  others. 
Unfortunately,  the  researches  were  not  continued,  and  nothing  more  has  been 
said  on  the  subject. 

But  it  is  extraordinary  that  in  1836,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  cow- 
pox  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  three  different  situations  not  far  distant  from 
each  other;  at  Passv,  Amiens,  and  Rambouillet:  the  results  of  these  various  ob- 
servations have  induced  the  supposition,  that  the  pustules  succeeding  inocula- 
tion with  the  new  vaccine,  arrive  later  at  a  state  of  maturity.  The  ancient 
vaccination  began  to  show^  near  the  eighth  day;  the  pustules  resulting  from  the 
new  inoculation  are  but  little  advanced  at  this  period,  and  the  areola  £at  begins 
to  appear  is  not  well  marked  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day;  the  pustule  is  then 
fully  developed. 

VVithout  changing  its  character,  the  aureola  is  large,  of  a  vivid  colour;  the 
sub-jacent  tissue  is  effused;  if  there  be  three  punctures  there  is  nearly  always 
fever,  the  axillary  glands  swell,  become  painful,  and  sometimes  suppurate.  It 
is  then  the  pustules  acquire  a  diameter  of  four  to  five  lines;  they  are  circular  and 
prominent;  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  day  it  dries  up,  and  from  the 
nfWenth  to  the  eighteenth  the  whole  surface  is  dry,  the  scab  remains  flat  and 
large,  and  only  falls  off  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  day.  It  is  evident 
that  this  eruption  has  characters  peculiarly  its  own,  and  only  resembles  the 
Jennerian  vaccination  during  the  first  seven  days. — British  and  Ibreign  Medical 
Review^  September,  1837. 
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Dacription  of  the  Ligamentum  Dentit.^By  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.D. 
A  few  mon'lhs  since,  an  adveniaeroent  appeared  ia  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  stating  that  a  dentist,  by  the  name  of  Humphreys,  possessed 
the  power  of  extracting  teeth  with  very  little  force  or  pain,  and  by  a  mode 
peculiar  to  himself.  Conceiving  that  he  poseessed  merely  an  improved 
form  of  forceps,  or  aome  aimilar  instrument,  it  excited  but  little  attentioD 
on  my  parL  But  when  I  waa  informed,  by  Mr.  Rorer,  that  another  den- 
tist, and  the  original  discoverer  of  the  new  method,  (Dr.  Caldwell,)  had 
taken  oat  a  very  difficult  tooth  for  him,  without  pain,  and  that  the  new 
method  consisted  in  cutting  with  a  penknife  aoraelhing  which  held  the  tooth 
in  its  place,  I  resolved  to  scrutinize  the  matter  closely.  Accordingly,  I 
sought  Dr.  Caldwell's  acquaintance,  but  found  him  determined  to  keep  his 
diacovery  a  secret  I  then  procured  a  jaw,  and  making  a  very  careful  dis- 
section, satisfied  myself  of  the  existence  of  a  ligamenL  Thia  consists  of 
short,strong  ligamentous  tibree,  existing  on  one  side  of  the  human  tooth  only, 
and  unites  the  neck  of  the  tooth  to  the  edge  of  the  alveolar  proceaa.  The 
fibres  arise  from  the  edge  of  the  alveolus  between  the  teeth,  and  proceed- 
ing forwards  in  the  case  of  the  molare,  and  inwards  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cisors, is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  not  quite  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  enamel.  Its  size  (and  of  course  its  siren^) 
varies  with  the  class  of  teeth  to  which  il  belongs.  In  the  inciaorea,  it  is  a 
narraw  tape-like  band — in  the  cuspidati  and  bicuspidati,  it  is  wider,  and 
in  the  molares,  it  ia  as  wide  as  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  very  strong.  A 
few  of  its  fibres  are  blended  with  the  gum  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  thni 
we  may  account  for  its  occasional  laceration  when  a  tooth  is  extracted. 
Its  adheaion  to  the  tooth  is  stronger  than  to  the  jaw,  and,  if  not  cut,  it  is 
commonly  dragged  out  with  the  tooth.  Its  li^mentous  character  ia  very 
diatinct,  the  fibres  being  white  and  shining,  like  tendon. 

The  accompanying  figures  exhibit  the  position  of  the  ligament. 


? 


Fi^.  1.  Foatarior  view  of  the  ligamanl  of  a  noUr  toolh. 

Fi^.  9.  Section  of  the  lover  maiilli  with  the  teeth  iu  lita :  the  black  doti  indlcalo 
tlw  poeitian  of  tbe  lipmsnt. 
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AAer  making  this  dissection,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Caldwell  to  remoTe  a  large 
molar,  which  had  given  me  trouble  for  two  or  three  years,  and  although 
my  teeth  had  always  yielded  with  difficulty,  he  removed  the  one  in  ques- 
tion with  great  ease  and  very  little  pain,  I  have  seen  several  teeth  which 
were  extracted  by  him,  and  am  convinced  that  he  possesses  a  tact  in  sever- 
ing the  ligament  and  removing  the  tooth  which  will  give  him  preeminent 
success. 

Cose  of  Chorea  cured  by  the  Actma  Bacemosa,  By  Harvet  Lindslt, 
M.D.  of  Washington  City. 

The  following  case  tending  to  confirm  the  good  efiects  of  the  Black 
Snakeroot,  (Actsa  Racemosa,)  in  this  distressing  and  obstinate  affection,  I 
have  thought  a  brief  report  of^  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Journal.  I  intended  to  have  forwarded  it  at  an  earlier  day,  but  it 
escaped  my  memory  until  recently. 

I  was  called.  May  5th,  1836,  to  see  Miss of  Tennessee,  aged  five 

years,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  chorea  about  two  months.  She  was  then 
suffering  greatly  from  it—had  lost  the  power  of  distinct  articulation,  being 
scarcely  able  to  say  "  yes'*  and  *'  no,"  although  before  she  was  attacked, 
she  spoke  with  uncommon  fluency  and  distinctness.  Her  motions  were 
all  greatly  influenced  by  her  complaint — ^her  step  was  tottennir  and  uncer- 
tain, and  she  was  in  constant  danger  of  falling— -her  power  of  deglutition 
was  also  much  impeded,  so  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  she  could 
masticate  her  food,  and  it  took  her  very  much  longer  than  formerly  to  get 
through  with  her  meals— she  could  not  feed  herself  at  all,  her  hand  being 
so  unsteady  that  she  could  not  convey  liquid  or  even  solid  food  to  her 
mouth. 

Previously  to  my  seeing  her,  she  had  been  for  six  weeks  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  in  North  Carolina,  who  had  prescribed  calomel  and  rhubarb 
every  other  day,  purging  her  pretty  freely;  and  on  the  alternate  days  she  took 
'  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  had  a  blister  to  the  back  of  her  neck.  She 
had  been  constantly  getting  worse  under  this  treatment,  and  arrived  in 
Washington  about  the  first  of  May,  in  the  state  above  described. 

As  her  parents  felt  great  anxiety  respecting  her  situation,  fearing  that  as 
her  disease  had  so  far  resisted  treatment,  it  might  prove  wholly  irremedi- 
able, the  following  gentlemen  were  requested  to  meet  me  in  consultation: 
Dr.  Lewis  Condict  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Linn  of  Missouri,  and  Drs.  Hunt 
and  Sewall  of  this  city.  I  had,  previously  to  meeting  them,  however,  fixed 
upon  a  plan  of  treatment,  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 

This  consisted  of  the  following  items:— -A  full,  nutritious  diet,  carefully 
avoiding  stimulants  and  every  thing  indigestible;  riding  daily,  and  other 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  frictions  with  flannel  over  the  whole  body;  stimu- 
lating liniments  to  the  spine  and  also  to  the  lower  extremities,  (because 
these  were  habitually  cold,  while  the  face  and  head  were  flushed  and  heat- 
ed;) no  purgatives,  except  to  obviate  costiveness,  when  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia were  ordered.*  I  relied,  however,  chiefly  upon  the  Actaea  Racemosa, 
my  attention  having  been  called  particularly  to  it  by  several  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Young,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  American  Journal  for  Feb.  1832, 
p.  310.    Haifa  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  root  was  directed  three  times 

*  The  daily  use  of  the  warpi  bath  was  suggeated;  but  after  a  few  trials  it  was  re- 
linquisJted,  as  the  little  patient  suffered  much  from  debility  after  its  employment,  and 
it  unequivocallj  rendered  the  fluahing  about  the  face  greater  and  more  diatrewuagt 
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a  day.  This  was  the  only  medicine  given  for  about  two  weeks,  when  she 
commenced  taking  also  Carb.  Ferri.  gr.  ij.  to  iv.  three  timee  a  day.  This 
plan  was  persevered  in,  with  occasional  short  intermissions,  as  long  as 
she  was  under  ray  care,  which  was  till  towards  the  end  of  June,  when  she 
left  the  citv  for  her  residence  in  Tennessee. 

Her  improvement  was  marked  and  rapid,  being  perceptible  in  a  few  days 
after  I  first  saw  her.  She  continued  to  convalesce  regularly  and  constant- 
ly, so  that,  by  the  time  she  left  Washington,  she  was  almost  entirely  re- 
covered. She  could  talk  nearly  as  well  as  ever — and  but  a  very  slight 
defect  (and  that  only  upon  close  observation)  could  be  detected  in  her 
walking.  She  could  run  as  fast  and  as  securely  as  any  child  of  her  age. 
Her  general  health  was  now  perfect.  I  directed  a  perseverance  in  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  during  her  journey  homeward,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

December  6th,  1836.  Her  father  has  just  returned  to  Washington,  and 
informs  me  that  his  little  daughter  has  continued  perfectly  well  during  the 
whole  season,  with  a  good  appetite  and  eniire  freedom  from  her  distress- 
ing complaint. 

fVashington  City,  Aug.  1838. 

A  second  cast  of  Enlargement  of  the  Thymus  glands  terminating  fa- 
tally,  in  a  child  20  hours  old.    By  Wm.  C.  Robarts,  M.D.  of  New  York. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  August,  1837,  I  recorded  a  case  of 
congenital  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland,  which  proved  fatal  to  a  child 
of  eight  months,  and  was  attended  with  some  unusual  symptoms.  Another 
case  of  the  same  kind  having  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  beg  leave  to 
communicate  the  particulars  of  it  to  the  profession. 

Mrs.  W.  was  delivered,  at  11,  A.  M.  on  the  17th  July,  of  a  healthy 
male  infant,  which  cried  strongly  at  birth.  In  the  afternoon  it  took  the 
breast,  the  meconium  and  urine  were  passed,  and  the  child  seemed  to  be 
doing  well.  At  3  P.  M.  (as  I  have  been  since  informed)  it  became  rest- 
less, and  the  father  thinks  looked  livid  about  the  face.  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  catnip  tea,  it  was  put  to  sleep.  On  visiting  the  mother  at 
lOi,  A.  M.  on  the  following  day,  the  child  was  shown  to  me.  Its  look 
was  placid  and  bright-— its  skin  not  hot,  but  the  manner  of  its  respiration 
instantly  attracted  my  attention.  The  breathing  was  inexpressibly  rapid 
and  panting,  effected  strongly  both  by  the  chest,  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles.  The  heart  beat  with  the  greatest  force  and  frequency,  and  vio- 
lent pulsation  was  felt  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  There  was  no  cough, 
and  no  subcrepitant  rattle,  and  I  neglected  to  feel  for  the  elevation  of  the 
brain  at  the  fontanelle.  The  pulse,  from  its  frequency,  could  not  be  count- 
ed. I  suspected  at  the  time  that  it  laboured  under  either  pneumonia  or  an 
enlarged  thymus  gland,  but  as  it  seemed  in  no  suffering,  I  postponed  any 
treatment  until  I  could  visit  it  again  shortly.  This  I  was  prevented  from 
doing,  and  about  4  P.  M.  I  was  informed  of  its  death.  It  had  cried  un- 
ceasingly from  the  time  I  left  it,  but  had  died  tranquilly. 

At  the  autopsy,  five  hours  after  death,  Drs.  R.  K.  Hoffman,  John  Wat- 
son and  J.  B.  Kissam  assisted.  On  turning  up  the  sternum,  the  thymus, 
reaching  to  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  passing  laterally  deep  into  each  side 
of  the  chest,  but  not  lying  upon  the  lungs,  and  covering  the  largest  portion 
of  the  heart,  came  into  view.  It  was  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  in  form 
closely  resembled  that  of  which  a  drawing  was  given  in  the  No.  of  this 
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Jouroal  for  August,  1837.    The  heart  and  lungs  were  in  all  respects  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

The  gland,  very  soon  after  its  remoTal  from  the  hody,  weighed  six 
drachms,  two  scruples  and  two  grains,  or  402  grains;  was  2i  inches  long 
and  3  inches  across,  and  i  an  inch  in  its  thickest  part.  Its  inside  surface 
was  concave  and  smooth.     The  head  and  abdomen  were  not  opened. 

It  appears,  from  this  statement,  that  this  infant  lived  for  13  hours  from 
the  time  when  it  first  appeared  to  be  unwell — that  its  symptoms  resembled 
those  of  the  child  who  was  the  subject  of  my  first  observations,  whilst 
they  difi*er  from  those  of  any  case  of  enlarged  thymus  gland  recorded  pre- 
viously to  that  time.  I  am  informed  that  during  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  the  two  cases,  a  similar  condition  of  the 
gland  was  met  with  by  a  physician  of  this  city. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  extraordinarily  rapid  respiration,  and  extensive 
and  forcible  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  together  with  dulness 
ot  sound  on  percussion  over  the  anterior  portions  of  the  chest,  in  a  child 
previously  healthy,  ought  certainly  to  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
tumefaction  in  the  congenitally  enlarged  thymus  gland. 

In  the  March  No.  of  the  Encyclographie  des  Sc.  Med,  is  a  paper  hy  a 
Dr.  Graf,  in  refutation  of  a  dictum  of  Prof.  Albers,  who,  in  his  observa* 
tions  on  the  domain  of  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  Bonn.  1836, 
asserts,  ^*The  proximate  cause  of  the  symptoms  which  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  thymic  asthma  can  in  nowise  arise  from  the  thymus.'*  This 
sentiment,  1  presume,  will  find  but  few  supporters,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  cite  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Graf's  dissent  from  it;  but  the  passage  in  which 
it  is  contained  is  curious,  as  showing  that  Prof.  Albers  has  indicated  by 
reasoning,  anatomical  and  physiological,  the  probable  occurrence  of  the 
very  train  of  symptoms,  which,  in  my  two  cases,  have  been  so  marked 
and  peculiar. 

He  proceeds: — **  Its  anatomical  position  does  not  allow  of  its  producing 
constant  pressure  upon  the  air  passages,  nor  even  of  its  irritating  them 
considerably.  The  chief  injury  which  it  inflicts  is  upon  the  heart  and 
great  vessels.  Its  lower  portion  rests  upon  the  pericardium,  just  where 
lie  the  auricle  and  a  portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  also  the  large  vas- 
cular trunk  of  the  heart.  Admitting  tliat  the  symptoms  are  caused  by  the 
pressure  and  irritation  which  the  thymus  creates  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
it  is  the  circulati6n,  rather  than  the  respiration,  which  is  to  be  interfered 
with;  the  symptoms,  consequently,  should  refer  to  the  functions  of  the 
first,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  second,  and  the  chief  will  be  disorder  in 
the  functions  of  the  vascular  system.  In  a  word,  the  phenomena  result- 
injB[  from  the  augmentation  of  the  thymus  will  depend  more  on  compres- 
sion than  upon  irritation.  The  very  contrary  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
symptoms  of  thymic  asthma." 

The  Professor  would,  no  doubt,  readily  allow  the  cases  I  have  recorded 
to  result  from  the  thymus  gland,  and  receive  them  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
his  statement.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  thymic  asthma  hitherto  described 
depends  on  tlie  condition  of  that  organ,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
second  form  of  disease  resulting  from  it,  which  Dr.  Albers  first  predicted, 
which  I  first  observed,  and  which  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Dr.  Graf,  in  arguing  on  the  causes  of  thymic  asthma,  while  he  admits 
the  manner  in  which  the  gland  covers  the  lungs  and  heart,  contends  that 
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the  tumefaction  **  is  particularly  obflervable  in  the  two  comua,  which  close- 
ly embrace  {serrent  etroitemerU)  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  also  in  the 
thickest  portion,  which  lies  directly  beneath  the  manubrium  stemi,  and 
immediately  on  the  trachea;"  and  he  says,  **  it  is  probable  that  this  very 
great  pressure  injures  seriously  (fortement)  the  nervi  vagi  and  inferior 
laryngeals." 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  plate  of  the  enlarged  thymus  in  the  No.  of 
this  Journal  for  August,  1837,  he  will  see  that  that  portion  of  the  gland  . 
which  lies  just  beneath  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  neither  its  thickest  nor 
broadest  part;  that  the  cornua  are  too  short  to  reach  the  larynx,  and  that 
the  shape  of  the  gland  corresponds  much  more  with  Dr.  Albers'  account  of 
its  effects.  Furthermore,  in  the  second  case,  the  gland  had  scarcely  any 
cornua,  and  hence  the  symptoms  must  depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  late- 
ral lobes.  I  would  further  observe  that  in  the  two  dissections  now  made, 
the  gland  has  always  been  easily  detached  from  over  the  trachea,  and  no 
evidences  have  been  found  of  ^'  very  great  compression."  Lastly,  any 
great  degree  of  compression  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  per- 
fectly healthy  condition  of  the  lungs  in  several  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
thymic  asthma,  and  in  one  particularly  where  the  gland  weighed  9  oz. ! 

We  are  therefore,  probably,  as  yet  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  thymic  asthma  as  hitherto  described. 

August  23,  1838. 

Congenital  Club  Foot — Division  of  tlu  Tendo  ^chillis.  By  G.  W. 
NoRRis,  M.  D.  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Jno.  O'Donnell,  a  healthy  boy  set.  9,  was  placed  under  my  care,  in  May 
last,  with  club  foot  of  the  right  side.  Both  feet  were  at  birth  affected,  but 
by  the  long  continued  use  of  an  appropriate  machine,  the  left  foot  had, 
since  three  or  four  years,  been  brought  into  a  good  position.  The  foot  of 
the  right  side,  though  placed  in  a  similar  apparatus,  had  continued  without 
much  benefit,  and  I  determined  to  attempt  the  cure  by  the  division  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  The  deformity  was  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  any 
portion  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  touching  the  ground.  The  toes  were 
turned  much  inwards;  the  heel  was  drawn  upwards  about  an  inch;  the 
astragalus  was  thrown  far  outwards,  and  the  body  was  supported  in  walk- 
ing by  the  projecting  astragalus  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  boy  being  laid  upon  his  face,  with  the  foot 
strongly  extended,  I  inserted  a  narrow  bladed  knife  on  the  inner  side,  be- 
tween the  integument  and  the  tendon,  and  divided  the  latter  by  turning  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  towards  its  resisting  fibres,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  foot  was  put  in  a  state  of  flexion.  The  complete  division  of  tlie  ten- 
don was  made  known  by  a  perceptible  jerk,  which  occurred  at  the  time» 
as  well  as  by  the  extremities  of  it  being  afterwards  found  to  be  separated 
for  some  distance.  But  a  few  drops  of  blood  escaped  from  the  wound, 
which  was  so  small  that  no  dressing  was  required.  A  long  splint,  with  a 
pad,  thick  at  its  lower  end,  similar  to  that  sometimes  used  for  fractures  of 
the  extremity  of  the  fibula,  was  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  the 
pad  being  made  to  press  against  the  external  malleolus,  and  the  foot  drawn 
outwards  and  retained  nearly  in  its  natural  position,  by  means  of  a  bandage 
passed  around  it  and  over  the  splint.  But  little  pain  followed  the  opera* 
tioo,  and  the  wound  united  by  the  first  intention,  no  inflammation  super- 
vening.   The  foot  was  maintained  in  the  apparatus  during  five  days»  the 
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bandage  being  dally  reapplied.  On  the  sixth  day,  a  stoat  laced  boot,  with 
an  iron  leg-piece,  and  a  spring  attached  to  its  lower  end,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  the  toes  outwards,  was  subsiiluted,  and  two  days  afterwards 
union  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendon  appearing  perfect,  the  patient  was 
suffered  to  get  up  and  move  about. 

More  than  five  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  operation,  during 
which  time  the  boot  mentioned  has  been  constantly  worn,  and  although 
nothing  like  a  perfect  cure  has  been  produced,  yet  I  think  the  patient  has 
been  materially  benefitted  by  it.  At  present  (Oct.  15th)  the  heel  is  brought 
down  to  the  ground  in  walking,  and  the  astragalus  projects  less  than  before 
the  division  of  the  tendon,  but  the  foot  is  still  turned  considerably  inward, 
and  the  body  is  supported  principally  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot. 

Baham  of  Copaiba  in  J7i/«en/ery.— Influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  copaiba  in  diseases  of  some  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  by  the  testimony  to  its  utility  in  dysentery,  borne  by  Pemberton,  Cheyne, 
Good,  Armstrong,  Abercrombie,  and  oUier  British  authorities,  Dr.  La.  Rochk, 
of  this  city,  was  induced  some  years  ago,  to  resort  to  this  balsam  in  a  case  of 
dysentery  which  had  proved  intractable  to  the  ordinary  means.  "  The  effects 
obtained,"  were,  ho  says,  ^^  such  as  to  encourage  me  to  make  further  trials  of 
the  remedy;  and  after  duly  reflecting  on  the  issue  of  those  cases,  and  on  the 
phenomena  presented  not  only  in  obstinate  but  in  ordinary  cases  also,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion,  tliat,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
copaiba  is  entitled  to  the  praise  it  has  received,  and  consequently  deserves  a 
trial  in  some  forms  of  the  disease  in  auestion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,*' 
he  adds,  '*  in  the  present  state  of  our  Knowledge  respecting  the  uncertainty  of 
the  action  of  medicinal  agents  generally,  that  the  copaiba  cannot  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  eyery  case,  and  that  it  should  not  be  prescribed  in  all  stages  of  the 
complaint  Like  other  remedies,  it  will,  in  this  disease,  as  in  other  forms  of 
mucous  inflammation,  often  fail,  even  when  used  under  the  most  appropriate 
circumstances;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  decide,  it  would  be  improper  to  have 
recourse  to  it  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  before  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  has  been  reduced  by  general  and  local  depletion,  by  diluent  drinks, 
tepid  baths,  fomentations,  mild  purgatives,  ipecacuanha,  opiates,  emollient  in- 
jections, and  blisters." 

But  even  in  causes  in  which  depletion  has  been  premised  to  reduce  the  force 
of  the  inflammation,  some  discrimination  is  necessary  as  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  copaiba,  because  it  sometimes  disagrees  with  the  stomach  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  vomiting.  When  this  is  the  case  the  remedy  must  be  dis- 
continued. 

^*  Judging  from  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,"  Dr.  La  Roche  further 
remarks,  'M  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  balsam  of  copaiba  is  as  serviceable 
in  the  secondary  stages  of  acute  dysentery  as  in  the  chronic  form,  and  that  it 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  when  the  stools  are  rather  copious,  and  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  mucus,  or  glairy  matter  mixed  with  blood.  When  the 
griping  and  tenesmus  are  still  very  severe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  the 
medicine  with  a  suitable  portion  of  opium;  otherwise  it  may  be  used  without,  in 
an  aromatic  mixture^ in  cold  water,  or  in  an  emulsion.  The  opium  may  also 
be  required  if  the  copaiba  disorders  the  stomach,  and  if  this  effect  can  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  simple  irritability  of  that  organ.  In  general  it  is  advisable  to 
ffive  the  copaiba  in  moderate  and  repeated,  rather  in  large  doses;  as  it  is  thus 
less  apt  to  produce  griping  pain,  to  purge,  and  to  increase  fever.  But  whether 
the  quantity  be  lar^  or  otherwise,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  suspending  the 
remedy,  and  resorting  to  antiph logistics,  emollients,  and  narcotics,  whenever 
eymptoms  of  increased  gastro-intesUnal  irritation  and  febrile  excitement  supers 
vene,—- £eibe<»e  Journal  rf  Medicine^  September,  1838. 
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Ji  Bofukn  Arm. — A  curious  case  of  this,  and  one,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
without  a  parallel  on  record,  is  recorded  in  a  late  No.  (Jjilj  II9  1838,)  of  onr 
cotemporary,  the  Boston  JHedical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  The  subject  of  it  was  a 
Mr.  Brown,  now  36  years  of  age,  who,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  fractured 
his  humerus  near  the  middle.  Reunion  was  going  on  favourably,  but  was  not 
complete,  when  the  patient  had  a  second  fall  and  broke  the  bone  again  at  the 
seat  of  the  first  fracture.  The  bone  could  not  be  made  to  unite  again;  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  surprise  of  the  surgeon,  the  shaft  of  each  part  of  the  diyided 
bone  began  to  diminish  in  size,  and  shorten  in  length.  By  a  gradual  action  of 
the  absorbents,  the  whole  of  the  arm  bone,  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  was 
at  length  completely  removed,  and  that  too  without  an]^  open  ulcer,  so  that  not 
a  single  vestige  of  it  was  left.  It  has  now  been  in  this  state  for  many  years, 
and  probably  will  remain  so  for  life,  as  there  never  will  be  a  deposition  of  bony 
matter  again  in  that  place,  nor  even  a  cartilaginous  or  a  condensed  ligamentous 
substitute,  which  will  materially  change  it  from  the  present  singular  condition. 

*'  Mr.  Brown  presents  the  spectacle  of  one  short  arm  and  one  Tonff  one.  The 
right  fore  arm  and  hand  are  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  sound  one  on  the 
left  side,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  equally  as  strong.  Ordinarily 
the  right  arm  swings  hither  and  thither,  like  a  thong  with  a  weight  at  the  ex- 
tremity; for  the  fore  arm  and  hand,  with  reference  to  the  division  above  the 
elbow,  constitute  a  pendulum,  oscillating  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
body.  Although  it  is  inipossible  to  push  with  the  defective  arm,  he  can  draw 
a  burden  towards  himself^with  it  as  strongly  and  tenaciously  as  with  the  other; 
and  in  so  doing,  the  muscles  are  elongated,  so  that  the  arm  is  extended  to  its 
original  length.  When  the  resistance  is  removed,  the  muscles  instantly  shorten 
themselves  about  six  inches.  To  show  the  perfect  non-resistance  of  the  appap 
ratus  of  muscles,  arteries,  veins  and  nerves  in  the  soft,  boneless  space,  we  saw 
him  twist  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  other  evening,  twice  round,  which  conse- 
quently presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  having  all  the  apparatus  of  the  arpa. 
twisted  like  the  strands  of  a  rope.  In  that  state  the  pulsations  of  the  brachial 
artery  and  all  its  branches  and  ramifications  could  be  felt  under  the  finger, 
though  passing  in  gyrations,  like  a  winding  stair-case,  twice  sound  the  soft,  un- 
resisting fleshy  mass." 

Diabetes  melitus  in  a  child  cfj^leen  months  old, — An  example  of  this  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Thcodobe  S.  Bbll  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Looisville  Journal  of  Medieint  and 
^rgery.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  so  young  a  subject  is  far  from  beinff 
unique,  as  is  supposed  by  the  relator  of  this  case,  and  the  editors  of  the  Joumu 
in  which  it  is  published.  Dr.  Eberle  mentions  a  case  of  the  disease  in  a  child  of 
the  same  age,  and  several  marked  cases  of  infantile  diabetes  are  recorded  by  Ve- 
nables  in  his  work  on  diabetes.  According  to  Dr.  Eberle  **  infantile  diabetes  sel- 
dom occurs  after  the  second  year  of  age;"  and  Dr.  Dewees  states  that  ^*  all  the 
children  he  has  seen  affected  with  it  were  under  15  months  old."  A  very  dis- 
tinct example  of  the  disease,  connected  with  the  process  of  dentition,  and  in 
which  the  urine  was  sweet,  is  related  by  Morton,  {Fhthisiologia.)  Watt  says 
there  is  no  period  of  life  completely  secure  from  the  disease. 

Club-foot  cured  by  operation. — Dr.  A.  G.  Walter  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
has  communicated  to  us  accounts  of  ten  cases  of  club-foot  cured  by  operation. 
Dr.  Walter  divides  not  onlv  the  tendo  Achillis  and  other  tendons,  but  also  some  of 
the  ligaments.  In  several  cases  he  states  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
following  tendons  and  ligaments:  tendo  Achillis;  tibialis  posticus  and  t.  anticus; 
flexor  pollicis  lonffus,  and  f  digitorum  communis  longus,  et  brevis;  the  liga* 
mentum  plantaris,  1.  cruralis  intemis  et  1.  deltoideum. 

W^e  hope  Dr.  Walter  will  furnish  us  with  the  details  necessary  for  the  clear 
comprehension  of  his  operation  in  each  case,  as  we  have  requested,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  insert  his  memoir  in  our  next  number. 

Jl  StaiisUcal  account  of  Prattiwresy  treated  in  the  PenrmyhanUi  Ho^tal^from 
its  foundation^  in  1761,  to  1838.   By  J.  M.  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Resident  Surgeon. 
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Abstract  of  1S7  caaea,  treaisd  from  1761  to  1800. 
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Abstract  of  735  cases  treated  from  1829  to  1838, 
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Msdieal  Examiner^  January  17»  1838. 

Jlmputation  of  nearly  ont-half  of  the  Lower  Jaw  Bone  for  Otteo^mtrcoma,^^ 
This  operation  has  been  lately  performed  by  Prof.  Paul  F.  Eyb,  M.  D.,  of  Au- 
gusta, on  a  negro  woman  25  years  of  age.    No  particular  description  of  the  dia- 
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ease  is  given;  the  tumour  is  stated,  however,  to  have  been  large  and  to  have 
IpradualTj  developed  itself  aroand  the  left  half  of  the  lower  jaw  bone. 

*^  Mav  31.  The  operation  was  commenced  by  makin?  an  incision  from  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth,  ahd  extending  it  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  thyroid  gland, 
from  which  an  elliptical  one  was  made  to  tlie  lobe  of  the  left  ear,  including  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour  in  the  ellipsis.  Upon  cutting  through  the 
iip  ana  denuding  the  lower  jaw-bone,  we  founa  an  effort  of  nature  at  separation 
near  its  symphysis.  Extracting  the  canine  or  stomach  tooth,  the  bone  was  di- 
vided by  a  small  saw,  half  an  inch  beyond  the  line  marked  by  the  absorbents. 
The  next  object  was  the  removal  of  the  inferior  maxillaiy  on  the  affected  side 
from  its  connection  with  the  temporal  bone,  or  of  its  division,  provided  the  dis- 
ease was  arrested  in  it  short  of  this  articulation.  By  careful  dissection,  a  line 
was  perceived  and  defined  by  the  absorbents  in  the  lower  part  of  its  neck.  The 
saw  was  again  employed,  leaving  only  the  condyle  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
neck,  and  the  operation  was  completed  by  detacming  the  insertion  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  into  the  coronoid  process  of  this  bone,  which  was  removed  with 
the  diseased  mass.  The  section  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  measured  at  its  base 
four  and  three-fourth  inches. 

"  The  outer  surface  of  the  portion  of  bone  removed,  was  very  rough  and  de- 
nuded of  its  periosteum,  to  which  latter  was  attached  a  large  irregular  fungous 
ffrowth,  varymg  in  consistency  from  cartilage  to  fibrous  structure,  and  extending 
into  the  skin  and  surrounding  tissues — ^there  being  nothing  in  this  direction  like 
a  cyst  or  even  decided  limit  to  the  disease.  The  periosteum  of  the  inner  surface 
«f  the  bone  was  not  completely  detached  from  it,  and  to  it  were  also  adherent 
laree  masses  of  fungus,  which  had  filled  the  mouth,  pushing  the  tongue  to  the 
mht  side,  and  projecting  down  the  throat.  These  had  an  investing  membrane 
of  a  delicate  structure,  and  resembled  large  irregular  tubercles.  The  artery  of 
the  lower  jaw4>one  was  entirely  obliterated,  and  its  canal  was  greatly  enlarged 
mnd  made  veiy  rough  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  At  both  the  divisions, 
however,  made  by  the  saw,  this  bone  bled  freely,  thereby  proving  that  at  these 
places  it  was  sound  and  unaJQ[ected  by  the  disease  which  had  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  its  body. 

**  As  the  patient  had  fainted  several  times  during  the  operation,  though  sustain- 
ed by  stimuli,  and  as  the  tumour  was  not  encysted,  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  remove  every  part  which  had  become  affected  by  the  diseased  action.  We 
had,  moreover,  proceeded  in  this  case  upon  the  principle,  that  the  disease  origi- 
nated in  the  bone,  and  that  if  the  root  and  body  of  the  tumour  were  extracted,  its 
projections  into  the  surrounding  tissues  would  necessarily  be  absorbed.  A  small 
tabercle  was,  therefore,  left  under  the  zygomatic  arch,  together  witli  some  enlarge- 
ment in  the  skin  over  the  left  carotid  artery,  and  also  over  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

'"  The  application  of  three  ligatures  to  as  many  arteries,  some  eight  on  ten 
sutures  in  the  skin,  with  adhesive  strips  and  patent  lint  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
made  by  the  removal  of  the  jaw-bone  and  tumour,  with  a  bandage,  completed 
the  dressing;  and  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed,  after  having  been  on  the  opera- 
ting table  three  hours.  Much  of  this  time,  however,  was  consumed  in  restoring 
her  from  syncope. 

'*  At  eight  and  a  half  o'clock,  seven  hours  after  the  operation,  found  the  system 
of  the  patient  re-acting.  Took  at  four  and  a  half,  a  teaspoonful  of  common 
solution  of  morphine,  which  afforded  much  relief,  and  was  swallowed  with  ease.** 

The  patient's  system  soon  revived  and  nothing  of  note  occurred  until  the  5th 
June,  when,  as  the  sutures  were  removed,  **  union  by  the  first  intention  took 
place  at  the  lip  and  near  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  skin  in  the  angle  of  the 
wound  near  the  thyroid  gland  sloughed,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  where 
the  stitches  had  been  applied.  The  patient  gradually  improved,  granulations 
commenced  on  the  9th  day  af\er  operation.*' 

The  last  of  June,  Dr.  Eve  **  saw  with  regret,  that  diseased  action,  apparently 
of  the  most  malignant  nature,  had  not  only  commenced  in  the  skin,  but  had  also 
invaded  the  sound  cicatrix.  Kreosote,  iodine,  &c.  were  now  freely  employed, 
but  seemingly  to  little  purpose,  and  Dinah  left  on  the  9th  of  July  for  the  country.*' 
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On  the  3d  of  An^st,  (more  than  two  months  since  the  onetation,)  Dr.  E. 
learned  that  his  patient  had  mnch  improved.  The  diseased  skin  had  sloughed 
off,  and  the  only  tumefaction  then  existing  was  in  the  right  submaxillaiT  gland. 
There  was  no  enlargement  under  the  zygomatic  arch,  nor  in  the  course  of  the  left 
carotid.    Her  appetite  was  good,  and  she  took  exercise  daily. 

Yellow  Fever  of  Charlegtoru — (Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor.^  A^ccounts, 
no  doubt,  reach  you  daily,  of  the  rarages  of  pestilence  in  our  ill-fated  city. 
Like  all  rumours,  I  presume,  these  lose  nothing  by  extension;  but  with  even  a 
liberal  discount  for  the  truth,  the  actual  condition  is  melancholy  enough.  While 
tbo  ruins,  occasioned  by  the  fire,  were  yet  smoking,  our  busj  ones  sounded  their 
prophetic  forebodings  that  pestilence  would  ere  long  follow  in  the  wake.  These 
prophesies  have,  alas!  proved  too  true:  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  cause  allesed  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  disease;  or,  if  it  has  had  any  aj?enc^,  it  can 
only  be  considered  one  among  several  causes — the  most  fruitful  of  which  have 
been,  a  summer  presenting  an  elevation  of  temperature  altogether  unknown  in 
our  climate,  and  a  crowded  population  of  strangners,  badly  lodged  and  provided 
for,  of  dissolute  habits,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  those  salutary  restraiuts  so 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  those  not  accustomed  to  our  climate.  The  great 
demand  for  labour,  and  high  wages,  attracted  to  our  city  an  immense  |)opulation 
of  this  kind,  and  it  has  been  amongst  persons  of  this  class  that  the  disease  has 
made  its  greatest  ravages. 

The  first  cases  occurred  in  the  neigbbonriiood  of  the  shipping,  late  in  July, 
and  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  was  chiefly  confined  to  streets  not  very 
remote  from  the  wharves.  It  has  since  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city, 
selecting  out  strangers  and  children  as  its  chief  victims,  attacking  in  no  case,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  individuals  who  could  be  considered  jvroperfy 
aeeUmaie<L  It  seems  now  to  be  on  the  decline— -rather,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  the  scarcity  of  subjects  than  firom  any  diminution  of  the  activity  of  the 
cause.  We  do  not  anticipate  an  entire  cessation  until  a  good  frost  shall  come 
to  our  relief.  The  years  1817  and  1824,  hitherto  considered  as  the  most  fatal 
of  our  yellow  fever  visitations,  will  not  equal  the  present  in  mortality.  In  1817 
the  total  number  of  deaths  was  268.  In  1824, 236.  I  suspect  we  have  already 
reached  the  highest  of  these  numbers  the  present  season.  The  last  weekly 
report,  ending  Saturday,  September  29th,  was  49.  The  preceding  week  68. 
The  report  for  the  last  week,  ending  Saturday,  October  6th,  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

I  could  not,  were  I  to  make  the  attempt,  give  yon  any  proper  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  or  of  the  different  methods  of  treatment  pursued.  The 
latter  have,  as  usual,  been  sufficiently  diversified  to  suit  every  taste,  or  fulfil 
every  end,  except  the  most  important  ones,  of  adaptation  to  the  pathological  con- 
ditions, and  cunng  the  patient.  My  own  treatment  has  been  mainly  antiphlo- 
gistic, and  within  the  first  48  hours  actively  so.  The  pain  of  the  head,  back 
and  limbs,  has  been,  in  nearly  every  case  I  haye  seen,  so  excruciating,  as  to  re- 
quire the  fearless  use  of  the  lancet;  and  even  when  the  temperature  has  been 
but  slightly  elevated,  and  the  pulse  presenting  but  little  force  or  volume,  I  have 
drawn  l>lood,  with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  until  the  urgent  symp 
toms  were  removed.  A  recurrence  of  severe  pain  was  the  signal  for  a  recurrence 
to  the  lancet,  or  to  free  cupping,  (leeeheM  could  not  be  obtained^)  according  to  circum- 
stances. Most  of  the  cases,  especially  the  worst  ones,  have  been  characterised  by 
extreme  torpor  of  the  capillaries  of  the  surface.  Here  the  patient,  if  practicable, 
was  immersed  in  a  bath  of  a  temperature  of  100^,  or  more,  bled  in  the  bath,  and 
well  rubbed  when  put  into  bed.  The  next  step  was  to  open  the  bowels  freely 
— ^first  by  copious  enemata,  afWrwards  by  saline  cathartics.  1  have  generally 
preferred  a  solution  of  manna  and  Rochelle  salts— but  a  decoction  of  seneca, 
saturated  with  Epsom  salts,  is  regarded  by  our  people  as  a  kind  of  panacea.  I 
think  it  does  much  harm.  Repeated  enemata,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
cold  to  the  head,  ice  and  iced  dnnks,  sinapisms  to  the  spine,  abdomen,  extremi- 
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tiee,  &c.  Cops  to  meet  local  determinations,  haye  been  plied  diligently,  and 
after  evacaating  the  bowels  freely,  where  the  stools  have  exhibit^  a  serous 
character,  I  have  given  occasional  portions  of  calomel,  alone,  or  combined  with 
James's  powder.  The  mercurial  practice,  striete  aie  dieta,  I  tried  fully  in  the 
early  part  of  the  epidemic,  because  of  my  inability  to  obtain  the  needful  ap- 
pliances to  pursae  my  own  course,  and  because,  also,  it  was  spoken  favourably 
of  by  some  who  affirmed  that  others  had  failed  because  they  did  not  push  it  to  a 
sufficient  extent.  In  one  case  I  gave  60  grains  every  three  hours  donnff  the  first 
day— dO  grains,  at  similar  intervals,  on  the  second  day.  It  failed  botti  in  pro- 
curing salivation,  and  in  controlling  the  disease.  I  succeeded  with  it  in  only 
one  bad  case,  but  in  several  of  a  milder  type.  Hemorrhage  and  black  vomit 
are  the  general  attendants  on  Uie  second  stage.  I  shall  not,  at  present,  say  any 
thing  of  the  treatment  of  this  stage;  but  at  some  future  time,  should  no  more 
competent  hand  occupy  the  ground,  I  may  give  you  some  account  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  disease,  and  the  results  of  my  experience. 
G&ar/efton,  Oct.  10,  1838. 

CkUler  on  Dressing  and  Bandaging, — ^This  is  a  useful  manual  for  the  young 
student.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  treats  of  dressings  and  bandages 
in  general,  and  the  principles  of  their  application;  the  second  of  bandages  in 
particular,  classed  according  to  the  regions  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  to  be 
apolied. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  reprint  should  be  from  the  first,  instead 
of  the  second  London  edition,  published  in  1836,  as  this  last  contains  numerous 
improvements^-among  others  an  account  of  Mayor's  new  system  of  bandaging 
and  suspension. 

Lee*s  Human  Physiology, — This  reached  us  so  late  that  we  have  been  enabled 
merely  to  glance  over  its  pages;  but  this  superficial  examination  has  impressed 
us  favourably  as  to  its  merits. 

Haytoard's  Report  of  the  Surgical  Cases  and  Operations  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Ho9pital,'^Th\B,  as  might  be  anticipated,  from  the  established  reputation 
of  the  author,  is  a  valuable  report.  We  regret  that  it  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to 
enable  us  to  notice  it  in  our  Bibliographical  department. 

Proposed  Jnnual  National  Cbf»oen/tor».— -At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  holden  in  June  last,  it  was  voted,  that  **  This 
Society  recommend  an  Annual  National  Convention,  to  consist  of  Delegates 
from  the  various  Medical  Schools  and  Societies  in  the  Union;  that  the  first 
Convention  be  proposed  to  be  holden  A.  D.  1840:  and  that  the  Secretary  send  a 
notice  of  this  vote  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  at  Philadelphia.'* 

JAMES  B.  ABBOTT. 

Boseawenj  Oct.  1836.  Seer^y  N.  H,  Med.  Society. 

Forthcoming  Worhs.^-K  new  edition  of  Forbes's  Translation  of  Laennec  on 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  to  which  are  added  a  translation  of  the  notes  of  Pro- 
fessor Andral,  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  the  original  work,  and  some  re- 
marks on  cerebral  auscultation.  By  J.  D.  Fisher,  M.  D.  of  Boston.  From  the 
press  of  Samuel  Wood  and  Sons,  New  York.    (Nearly  ready.) 

«tf  New ,  Edition  of  Dunglison^s  Medical  Dictionary  i  in  one  volume.  Lea  & 
Blanchard.    (In  press.) 

A  Translation  </  Billard*s  TVeatise  on  Infantile  Diseases,  By  James  Stewart. 
New  York,  French  &  Adlard.    (Preparing.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Lectures  commence  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  Noyember,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  ensuing  March. 

Theory  and  Pradiee  of  Msdidne^  By  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D. 

Ifoiitutes  of  Medicine,  By  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Special  and  General  Anatomy,  By  William  E.  Hobnxr,  M.  D. 

Materia  Mediea  aad  Pharmacy,  By  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D. 

Oumiairy,  By  Robert  Hare,  M.  D. 

Surgery,  By  William  Gibson,  M,  D. 

Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  taught  by  the  prescribing  Medical  Officers  at 
the  Blockley  Hospital,  under  the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  and  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. 

W.  E.  HORNER,  M.  D. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

OVTHE 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  annual  course  of  Lectures  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Sovth 
Carolina,  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  November. 

J.  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  Profeator  of  Anatomy, 

John  Waonbr,  M.  D.,  Pr^eetor  rf  Surgery, 

S.  Henrt  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Profeator  eflnatttutee  and  Pradiee  of 

James  Moultrie  M.  D.,  Prifenor  cf  Phyeiohgy, 

Thomas  G.  Prioleau,  M.  D,,  Prifeuor  of  Obdetrica, 

CM.  Shepard,  M.  D.,  Prtfeaaor  (f  Chemiatry, 

Henrt  R.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Pr^eator  of  Materia  Medico, 

E.  QiimiR.8,  M.  D.,  }  ^X^iffi?*****^ '^""^  *^ 

F.  WuBDEMANN,  M.  D.,  Dtmonatrator  (f  Anatomy, 

SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSON,  M.  D., 

Dean  if  the  FMsuUy. 
No.  XLY.— NovBMBXB,  1838.  23 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Insiituiion  will  commence  on  the  fint  Mmday  in  Novtmben 

and  continue  Jot  four  months, 

J.  Aueumirt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  PhTsiolojgy. 

Albxandsr  H.  Stbybns,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgeiy.    (Lectures  at 

the  New  York  Hospital.) 
Joseph  Mathkr  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Hieory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Edward  DsLAruLDy  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children. 
John  fi.  Bbck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jnrispmdenoe. 
JoHM  ToRRKT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
John  R.  Rbinblandbh,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Alban  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Surgeiy. 

The  expense  of  attending  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  all  the  Professors,  is 
0108. 

Attendance  upon  two  complete  courses  of  Lectures  is  necessary  to  entitle  the 
student  to  present  himself  for  graduation,  one  of  which  must  haye  been  attended 
at  this  college.  He  must  also  have  studied  medicine  three  years,  and  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Two  opportunities  in  each  year  are  afibrded  for  jnaduation :  one  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April,  and  one  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Spring  graduation  commences  on  the 
first  of  March,  and  for  the  Fall  graduation  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  September. 

College  Building,  During  the  last  year,  the  new  and  extensiye  Colleffe  edifice 
in  Crospy  street  has  been  completed.  In  its  construction,  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  provide  within  its  waAs  eyery  accommodation  that  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  instruction  in  the  yarions  departments  of  Mediccd 
Science,  and  it  is  belieyed  that  in  no  one  respect  will  it  be  found  wanting  in  the 
great  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  To  the  planning  of  the  Anatomical 
part  of  the  building,  especial  attention  has  been  paid,  with  the  yiew  of  furnishing 
eyeiy  conyenience  and  accommodation  that  may  be  required  for  teaching  Anato- 
my, as  well  as  for  private  dissection.  In  addition  to  the  public  dissecting  room, 
a  number  of  smaller  rooms  hare  been  fitted  up,  where  Anatomical  inyestigations 
may  be  pursued  in  a  more  retired  and  private  manner. 

Ifew  York  Hospital,  Tliis  Institution  accommodates  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients,  and  presents  every  variety  of  disease  and  accident  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable.  Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Collese,  it  possesses  the  mat  advantage-  of  being  easy  of 
access,  without  any  loss  of  time,  and  the  students  have  dally  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  practice  -of  the  house* 

New  York  Ear  and  Eye  Infirmary,  The  average  number  of  patients  who 
resort  annually  to  this  Institution  for  professional  advice,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  one  thousand.  It  thus  furnishes  the  amplest  field  for  observation  and  instruc- 
fton  in  the  yarions  degrsoe  of  the  Eye  and  Bar.  It  is  opened  gratoiiottsly  to 
the  students  of  the  College. 

J.  AUGUSTINE  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Preset 
N.  H.  DBRING,  M.  D.,  Registrar. 

Nem  York,  Jumt  36,  1838 tf 
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GEO.  W.  CARPENTER'S 

PRECIPITATED  EXTRACT   OF  BARK. 

w^  valuable  substitute  for  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine^ 

FULLY  EQITAL  TO  IT  IN  THE  SAME  DOSES, 

AND  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  OUNCE. 

I  beg^  leave  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  the  following  valuable  pre- 
paration, which  is  preferred  by  many  physicians  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  and  I 
should  suppose  few  physicians  would  usb  the  latter  while  they  can  get  this  extract, 
equally  efficient  as  quinine,  in  the  same  doees,  and  at  so  comparatively  low  a  price. 
Carpenter*8  Precipitated  Extract  of  Bark;  containing  Quinine, Cinchonine,  the  new 
organic  alkali  Chiniodine,  and  all  the  active  principles  of  Peruvian  Bark,  except  the 
ligneous  fibre,  and  possessing  all  the  febrifuge  properties  of  Quinine,  in  the  samcdoees; 
and  at  about  onedkird  the  price. 

As  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  become  scarce,  and  increasing  in  price,  it  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  imporUince  to  the  community  to  obtain  a  preparation  of  equal  efficacy 
at  a  reduced  price.  The  above  extract  wc  arc  pleased  to  find,  will  effect  this  object  in 
the  strictest  application,  ond  being  the  product  of  the  same  cinchona,  and  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  quinine,  other  alkalies  of  ihe  same  bark,  of  equal  if  not  superior  efficacy 
to  the  quinine,  it  unquestionably  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  faculty  and  will  no 
doubt  be  fully  tested  by  the  experience  of  our  most  distinguished  physicians.  It  has 
frequently  been  asserted  by  chemists  and  scientific  authors  on  cinchona,  that  there,  no 
doubt,  existed  other  active  alkaline  principles,  or  extractive  matters  in  addition  to  those 
already  discovered  in  the  bark ;  and  the  conclusive  facts  in  relation  to  the  use  of  qui- 
nine, the  use  of  bark  and  that  of  the  residuary  extract,  corroborate  the  truth  of  tliis  as- 
sertion. It  is  well  known  that  numerous  cases  of  intcrmittents  have  yielded  to  the  use 
of  bark  in  substance,  which  have  resisted  quinine,  even  when  long  continued,  and  in 
large  and  repeated  doses,  to  the  extent  of  sij  or  eight  grains.  And  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  late  Dr.  Emien,  who  was  he  first  to  use  the  residuary  extract  of  bark, 
after  the  quinine  was  separated,  and  who  asserts  he  discovered  the  happiest  effects  in  its 
exhibition,  in  doses  of  two  grains;  and  that  it  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine ;  and  Drs.  Parrish  and  Wood,  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
in  this  city,  found  the  result  of  their  practice  fully  successful.* 

Dr.  Serturner,  chemist,  of  Hamelin,  likewise  confirmed  what  has  been  observed  by 
others,  that,  as  a  tonic,  quinine  cannot  be  substituted  for  cinchona,  and  made  analytical 
researches  on  the  bark,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  difference.  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
treating  the  acidulous  extract  of  cinchona  by  olkalies,  comprises,  beside  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine, certain  additional  organic  alkalies.  These  new  organic  alkalies,  especially  the 
principal  one,  which  Dr.  S.  calls  chiniodine,  are  intimately  united  with  a  sub-acid,  re- 
sinous  substance :  The  new  alkali  exists  in  the  cinchona  bark  associated  with  quinine 
and  cinchonine,  and  they  are  all  precipitated  together  in  the  above  extract  The  chi- 
niodine resembles  the  other  alkalies  of^  cinchona  in  its  solubility,  colour,  and  taste;  bat 
it  is  distinguished  from  tfa^m  by  its  activity,  its  greater  capacity  of  satui'ation,  its  alka- 
line reaction,  and  its  intimate  combination  with  on  extractive  matter.  Dr.  Serturner 
further  states,  that,  as  a  medicine,  chiniodine  is  one  of  the  most  precious  agents  of  the 
materia  medica.  It  is  not  only  a  better  febrifuge  than  quinine,  and  even  than  the  bark 
in  substance,  but  it  possesses  many  other  therapeutic  properties,  which,  admitting  that 
they  exist  in  the  bark  itself,  are  not  to  be  found  in  quinine.  It  was  prescribed  by  Dr. 
S.  in  the  dose  of  two  grains,  three  times  a  day.  In  all  the  cases  treated  by  the  new 
remedy,  the  fever  was  cut  short,  without  relapse  and  in  every  instance  the  concomitant 
symptoms,  such  as  paleness  of  the  face,  loss  of  appetite,  csdema  of  the  legs,  &c.  disap- 
pear in  a  shorter  time  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  medicine  fiiiled  only  in  a  single 
instance.  The  quantity  necessary  for  a  cure  was  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
grain8.t 

The  above  extract  is  kept  of  two  degrees  of  consistence ;  the  soft  can  be  made  into 
pills  with  the  addition  of  liquorice  powder  or  starch,  and  the  hard  can  be  pulverised  and 

•  See  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  voL  L  page  44. 
t  See  Journal  dcs  Progres  for  1829,  vol.  iii. 
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mide  up  with  ooDfetre  of  roses  or  tymp.  It  can  be  made  into  a  aolntion  in  either 
atate,  with  water,  by  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  sulpharic  acid  to  each  grain  of  the  ex- 
tract 

The  following  formula  is  an  elegant  mode  of  exhibition,  which  prodacea  a  beautifai 
transparent  solution. 

IL  Precipitated  Extract  of  Bark     -  -  -  -48  grains. 

Acid  salphuric    -.-....40  drops. 

Alcohol  ........2  drachms. 

Aqua  Cinnamon.  ......  4  ounces. 

M. 
Drop  the  sulpharic  acid  in  the  alcohol  with  about  two  drachms  of  water,  which  should 
be  used  to  triturate  and  dissolve  the  extract,  after  which  the  remaining  water  should 
gradually  be  added.   If  alcohol  is  inconvenient,  it  can  be  made  without  it,  and  common 
water  can  be  substituted  for  the  cinnamon. 

MM.  Henry  and  Dclondre,  of  Paris,  differ  in  their  opinion  with  Serturner,  and  con- 
sider what  he  denominates  chiniodine  to  be  a  compound  of  quinine  and  cinchonine, 
associated  with  a  peculiar  yellowish  substance,  of  very  difficult  separation.  I  think  the 
opinion  of  Serturner  to  be  correct,  as  it  is  supported  by  numerous  pharmaceutical  &ct8 
and  characteristic  properties  of  the  substance.  The  peculiar  yellowish  substance  of 
very  difficult  separation,  described  by  Henry  and  Delondre,  is,  no  doubt,  also  an  active 
component  of  this  extract;  and  we  nnd  in  a  number  of  vegetable  crystalline  products, 
that  they  frequently  owe  their  activity  to  certain  principles  associated  by  their  crystal- 
lization, and  if  rendered  entirely  pure,  they  are  feeble  or  inert.  Thus,  piperine  owes 
its  activity  to  the  resinous  oil  which  is  associated,  more  or  less  with  it ;  ond  in  proper, 
tion  as  it  contains  this  or  is  deprived  of  it,  is  its  activity  increased  or  diminished.  It 
has  been  fully  ascertained,  that  one  drop  of  the  oil  is  equal  to  three  grains  of  piperine. 
Thus  also  it  is  with  narcotine,  which  is  more  or  less  associated  with  a  viscid  substance 
resembling  caoutchouc,  an  acid  and  extractive  matter  in  combination :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  crystals  are  deprived  of  this  combinatiou,  and  are  rendered  pure  and  white, 
is  its  activity  diminished.  In  the  process  of  denarcotizing  opium,  this  product  is  ob- 
tained with  the  narcotine,  but  it  is  not  to  narcotine  that  opium  owes  its  stimulating  and 
unpleasant  properties,  but  to  tliis  compound.  Majendie  states  that  one  grain  of  nar- 
cotine dissolved  in  oil,  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  animal 'system,  resulting  in  death. 
My  experiment  with  narcotine  differs  exceedingly  from  the  above,  having  given  several 
grains  without  any  sensible  effect  whatever ;  and  a  physician  of  this  city  who  has  made 
a  number  of  experiments  on  this  salt,  in  a  pure  state,  informs  me  that  it  possesses  little 
or  none  of  the  narcotic  or  stimulating  powers ;  that  he  took  ten  grains  of  it  at  once, 
and  that  it  produced  no  other  effect  than  a  slight  nausea ;  but  associated  as  it  is  in  its 
first  extraction  from  opium,  with  the  peculiar  substances  before  named,  it  possesses 
very  active  and  deleterious  properties.* 

Quinine,  when  it  was  first  made,  contained  a  portion  of  extractive  matter  associated 
with  it;  and  it  is  a  fiict  well  known  to  every  physician  who  has  employed  this  salt  ex- 
tensively, that  it  is  not  as  active  as  it  formerly  was,  and  that  it  requires  a  larger  dose 
for  patients  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  quinine. 

We  also  know  that  the  common  manna  is  more  active  than  the  flake,  and  it  could  be 
BO  purified  that  it  would  not  be  more  octive  than  white  sugar.  The  seeds  of  the  palma 
christi  contain,  no  doubt,  two  oils,  one  bland  ond  the  other  acrid,  and  in  proportion  os 
they  are  united,  by  the  difference  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  is  this  oil  increased  or 
diminished  in  activity  ;  thus  the  cold  expressed  is  more  blond  and  less  active  than  the 
hot  pressed.  The  acrid  oil  resides  in  tlie  skin  of  the  beans,  and  is  obtained  in  greater 
proportion  in  the  latter.  If  the  oil  were  obtained  from  the  skins  alone,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  as  active  as  the  croton,  for  if  we  swallow  one  or  two  of  the  beans  with  the 

*  Dr.  Tully,  in  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  Narcotine,  published  in  the  xxi.  vol- 
ume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  although  differing  with  me  as  to 
the  degrees  of  activity,  of  this  substance,  states  that  it  is  less  active  on  the  human  system 
than  opium  itselfl  That  from  two  to  five  grains  constitutes  a  medium  full  dose, 
where  a  single  dose  is  to  be  taken.  That  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  all  stimulating  pow. 
ers,  whether  it  is  given  in  full  or  in  moderate  and  uniform  doses,  at  regular  and  short 
intervals ;  but  that  it  possesses  soporific  effects  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  powers,  tiian 
the  sulphate  of  morphia. 

He  concludes  by  stating  that  he  does  not  esteem  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  the 
bitter  principle,  or  extractive  (so  voguely  called,)  or  perhaps  some  other  part  of  this 
complex  drug  may  yet  be  found  to  eowlrtMite  something  to  ita  medicinal  effects. 
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skins,  the  action  is  very  powerfbl.    I  would  by  no  means  infer,  that  in  all  cases  of  the 
combination  of  vegetable  proximate  principles  such  effects  would  result;  we  know,  in-  * 
deed,  some  instances  to  the  contrary ;  but  in  the  cases  above  referred  to,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  no  diversity  of  opinion. 

In  relation  to  the  precipitated  extract  of  bark,  I  must  further  state,  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  have  it  tried  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  the  result  has  been  roost  satis- 
factory ;  by  many  physicians  it  is  pre&rred  to  the  quinine,  and  they  will  probably  use 
the  latter  rarely,  when  they  can  obtain  this  extract  at  so  low  a  price. 

I  would  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood,  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  that  for- 
merly sold  under  the  name  of  extract  of  quinine,  as  it  contains  all  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  the  bark,  and  is  destitute  of  no  principle  except  gummy  matter,  gluten,  and  the 
woody  fibres,  which  are  inert 

Numerous  letters  have  been  received,  all  testifying  strongly  in  favour  of  this  prepa- 
ration ;  it  is  decidedly  equal  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  same  doses,  and  I  am 
greatly  surprised  that  physicians  should  make  use  of  the  quinine  while  they  can  get 
this  article,  equally  efficient  in  the  same  doses,  and  at  so  comparatively  low  a  price. 

I  select  a  few  letters  from  several  highly  respectable  physicians  whose  observations 
are  entitled  to  entire  confidence. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  B.  Martin,  a  respectable  physician  of  Bowling  Green* 
Kentucky,  dated  August  23, 1833  : 

Dear  Sir :  Your  precipitated  extract  of  bark  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  intermit- 
tent fevers,  and  I  wish  no  other  article  while  it  can  be  obtained. 

To  Mr.  6.  W.  Carpenter.  E.  B.  MARTIN,  M.  D. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Drs.  Seldon  and  Mosely,  highly  respectable  physicians  of 
extensive  practice  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  dated  August  9,  l£t33 : 

Dear  Sir :  We  have  found  your  precipitated  extract  of  bark  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents ;  we  think  it  is  folly  equal  to  the  sulphate  uf  quinine.  Please 
send  us  sixteen  ounces  of  it  by  first  opportunity. 

To  Mr.  G.  W.  Carpenter.  SELDON  &  M08LEY. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Hereford,  a  highly  respectable  physician  of  con- 
siderable practice  at  St  Francisville,  dated  February  22,  1834: 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  found  your  precipitated  extract  of  bark  very  useful,  particularly  in 
quartan  ague ;  I  have  succeeded  in  curing  three  cases  of  quartan  ague  with  it,  when 
the  quinine  failed  entirely.    I  consider  it  a  highly  valuable  preparation. 

To  G.  W.  Carpenter.  J.  a  HEREFORD, M.  D. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  T.  Persons,  a  respectable  physician  of  Warrenton, 
Georgia,  dated  July  20, 1835 : 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  precipitated  extract  of  bark,  which  I  generally  use 
combined  with  quinine,  in  equal  proportions.  With  this  combination,  I  have  never  fail- 
ed, in  any  instance,  in  effecting  a  cure,  without  the  occurrence  of  another  paroxysm, 
and  my  experience  with  it  is  by  no  means  very  limited. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

Mr.  George  W.  Carpenter.  J.  T.  PERSONS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  R.  O.  Warrimer,  a  physician  of  extensive  practice  at 
Hillsborough,  Illinois,  dated  August  5, 1835. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  ail  your  preparations,  but  especially  the  precipitated  extract 
of  bark;  which  I  consider  superior  to  any  tonic  yet  in  use,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 
Living  as  I  do  in  a  country  where  intermittents  exist  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  powers  of  your  extract  of  bark  in  the  cure  of  that  dis- 
agreeable affection,  and  now  use  your  preparation  altogether  in  preference  to  quinine, 
and'so  do  most  of  our  neighbonnng  physicians. 

With  esteem  and  respect,  yours, 

Mr.  George  W.  Carpenter.  R.  O.  WARRIMER. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  R.  Genley,  a  very  respectable  physician  of  Wash- 
tenaw county,  Michigan  territory,  dated  Saline,  June  11,  1835  : 

Sir :  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  a  subject  that  interests  me  considerably^ 
and  probably  yourself  much  more.  It  is  in  relation  to  your  precipitated  extract  of 
bark  ;  a  better  tonic  in  diseases  of  malarian  origin,  than  I  have  before  found.  But  why 
is  it  not  more  generally  in  market?  I,  this  spring,  sent  to  New  York,  to  my  druggist, 
for  it,  but  he  assured  me  he  searched  lor  it  some  time,  and  could  not  find  it,  and  roost 
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druggists  told  him  they  had  never  kept  it  I  trost  joa  have  not  disoontinaed  its  manu* 
&cture ;  and  if  not,  and  you  dispose  of  it  through  agents  only,  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  making  more  agents,  as  I  am  sure  no  physician  would  be  w  ithout  it,  if  once 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that,  not  one  physician  in  twenty 
know  any  thing  of  it.  Can  a  similar  preparation  be  made  from  our  Cornus  Florida,  or 
Dogwooa,  (New  England  Boxwood.)  What  is  the  price  of  your  extract  at  your  Labo> 
ratory?  At  what  place  in  New  York  can  it  be  hud?  Many  of  my  medical  friends  are 
much  in  want  of  it  Your  extract  of  pink,  I  have  just  received,  but  have  not  yet  tested 
it  Yours,  with  gratitude, 

Mr.  Carpenter,  Chemist,  &.c  R.  6CNLEY,  M.  D. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  S.  A.  Smith,  of  Dover,  Maaoa  county,  Kentacky,  dated 
September  19,  ld3a 

I  have  tried  your  precipitated  extract  of  bark  and  think  it  raperior  lo  the  qaiuine 
in  intermittent  fever. 

The  above  extract  will  be  sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  of  quinine ;  and  as  it  is  of 
equal  if  not  superior  efficacy  to  the  latter,  it  will  no  doubt  be  extensively  used,  and  can 
always  be  had  at  Carpenter's  Chemical  Warehouse,  No.  301  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.  Physicians  who  do  not  send  direct  to  me,  will  please  be  particular  to  order 
George  W.  Carpenter's  Precipitated  Extract  of  Bark,  or  they  may  get  another  and  per- 
haps  an  entirely  different  article  from  that  described  above. 

POSTSCRIPT.  I  have  just  observed  a  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  De- 
cember, 1831 ;  in  which  Mr.  R.  Battley  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  cinchona.  He 
finds  it  to  consist  ijf  thirteen  distinct  principles,  from  quinine  to  the  woody  fibre.  They 
all  possess  active  principles,  except  three.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  consequence  of 
the  absience  of  all  the  other  properties  above  alluded  to*  can  therefore  be  but  partially 
efficient  as  a  medicine.  Thus  the  researches  of  Mr.  Battley  have  corroborated  my  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  extractive  matter  of  peruvian  bark.  This  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested Uie  propriety  of  using  the  liquor  cinchona  as  a  medicine,  and  maintained  its  de- 
cided superiority,  since  it  contains  all  the  principles  of  the  bark  above  described  except 
the  three  objectionable  ones,  viz :  gummy  matter,  gluten,  and  the  woody  fibre.  This 
liquor,  Mr.  Battley  observes,  is  admitted  by  many  competent  judges  to  be  superior  to 
the  quinine ;  and  as  it  is  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  the  quinine,  which  excludes 
these  three  principles  and  contains  all  the  rest,  it  would,  on  evaporation  make  precisely 
the  same  extract,  as  I  have  described  under  the  name  of  the  precipitated  extract  of  bark. 

carpIenter's 

IMPROVED  MEDICAL  SADDLE  BAGS. 

This  very  convenient  appcndagpe  for  the  country  practitioner  is  made  of  a  new  con- 
struction, it  contains  thirty-five  square  bottles  made  of  extra  weight,  ond  ground  in  a 
superior  manner,  expressly  lor  the  purpose.  The  bottles  are  neatly  labelled  with  gold, 
and  filled  with  choice  medicines.  On  lifling  the  leather  cover  on  either  side,  the  bot- 
tles are  all  displayed  similar  to  the  wings  of  a  medicine  chest — as  follows : 

14  Two  ounce  Tincture  Bottles,  containing 

Es.  Ment  Pip.  Tine.  Opii  Comp.  Yin.  Colch. 

Ol.  Ricini.  Yin.  Antim.  iEther.  Sulph. 

Mel.  Sell.  C.  Spts.  Nit  Dulc.  Tinct  Guiac. 

Svr.  Scillee.  Aq.  Ammon.  Tinct  Myrrh. 

Tinct  Opii.  Acet  Opii. 

21  Half  ounce  Salt  Mouth  Bottles,  containing 

Ipecac.  Secale  Cornut  Argent  Nit 

Quinine.  Jalap.  Pulv.  Potass.  Carb. 

Put.  Doveri  Aloes  Pulv.  James*  Powder. 

Pul.  Opii.  Pulv.  Scill.  M.  Rhei  Pulv. 

Morphia.  Acet  Plumbi.  Precip.  Rub. 

Tart.  Antim.  Calomel.  Kreosotc. 

P.  Nitre.  Camphora.  Zinci  Sulp. 

There  is  a  pocket  on  each  side  of  the  bag  (or  surgical  instruments  or  other  articles. 
The  price  of  the  bags  with  gold  labels  and  filled  with  medicine  is  $  25,  gold  labels 
and  without  medicine  $20,  for  the  bag  and  bottles  unlabcUed  %  15. 
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Different  practitionen  have  their  own  particular  remedies,  and  thoee  who  wish  any 
of  the  bottles  varied  as  to  labelling,  can  have  anj  alteration  made  which  they  may 
point  oat. 

G.  W.  Carpenter  having  incarred  considerabte  expense  in  getting  brass  bottle  moulds 
made  expreraly  for  the  saddle  bags  above  described,  and  taken  special  care  in  having 
bottles  made  of  suitable  weight  and  strength  and  otherwise  superior,  he  hopes  those 
who  may  wish  a  medical  saddle  bag  to  send  their  orders  direct  to  him,  and  begs  leave 
to  inform  physicians  at  a  distance,  that  there  are  some  made  in  imitation  of  his,  and 
very  inferior  bottles  used,  and  also  inferior  Workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the 
bag.  Those  sold  by  the  subscriber  have  bis  name  blown  in  the  glass  of  each  bottle  and 
the  words  Carpenter's  Medical  Saddle  Bags^  stamped  on  the  leather  of  each  bag  by 
which  they  may  be  known. 

For  sale  at  GEO.  W.  CARPENTER'S 

Chemical  Warehouie,  No.  301  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Also  for  sale  as  above  medicine  chests  for  country  practitioners,  suitable  for  carrying 
in  a  sulkey. 
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SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TUMOURS, 

WITH  CASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 


BT 


^OHN  C.   WARREN,  M.   D. 

Professor  of  Anatamy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard  University^  and  Sur* 

geon  in  the  Mass.  General  HospkaL 

The  following  is  taken  trom  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences :  Pro- 
foasor  Warren's  Work  on  Tumours.— We  are  extremely  gratiBed  to  find  that  this  valoa* 
ble  work  of  our  eminent  countryman  is  duly  appreciated  abnjad — it  is  noticed  in  the 
JESdioburgh  Surgical  Journal,  (Oct  1837,)  high  critical  authority,  in  the  following  com- 
pUmentary  terms;  **Th6  present  work  possesses  sobstantial  merit,  which  cannot  fail  to 
recommend  it  to  the  serious  and  attentive  study  of  all  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  this  most  difficult,  variable  and  unsettled  department  of 
Surgery.  The  history  of  the  difierent  operations  given  by  Dr.  Warren,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  a  high  value  on  the  work ;  and  when  the  surgeon  who  has  similar  cases 
to  treat,  and  tumours  equally  difficult  to  remove,  learns  from  Dr.  Warren,  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  he  has  to  contend,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  encountered  and 
overcame  them,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  derived  from  the  instructions  of  that  author, 
much  more  beneficial  aid  and  information,  than  any  that  could  be  conveyed  by  mere 
attention  to  methodical  arrangement"  Much  space  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
work  in  the  October  number  of  the  MediccChirurgical  Review>  and  the  reviewer  ob- 
serves: **'  Our  ample  extracts  will  evince  our  sense  of  the  practical  interest  which  at- 
taches to  the  present  work,*'  and  promises  to  return  to  it  in  the  next  number. 

For  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  if  art,  S.  E.  corner  of  Chesant  and 
Fourth  Streets. 


THE  LIFE 

OF      . 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART 

BY 

J.  a.  LOOKHART,  ESa 

HIS  LITERARY  EXECUTOR, 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED  IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  OCTAVO, 

AND  SEVEN  VOLUMES,  DUODECIMO; 

Bandsomely  Bonnd  in  Bmbosted  Oloth. 


From  many  Criticisms  the  following  arc  selected. 

The  appearance  of  Lockhart*8  Life  of  Scott  I  rules,  even  that  of  morality  itaelf.    To  the 


haa  been  looked  forward  to  with  no  ordinary 
dep*ee  of  expectation.  The  interest  which  iti 
announcement  excited  was  as  general  as  it 
was  intense.  It  is  impossible  that  the  task  of 
bringing  out  such  a  book  could  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.  J.  G.  Lookhart  is  a  man 
whose  high  character,  independent  of  his  re- 
lationship, insures  the  absence  of  every  thins 
improper  or  indecorous  in  a  biographical 
work,  and  whose  eminence  as  an  author  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  good  taste  and 
ability  with  which  the  whole  plan  and  details 
will  be  managed.  If  any  thing  were  wanting 
to  prove  Mr.  Lockhart*s  fitness  for  the  duty 
which  has  devolved  upon  him,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  his  "  Life  of  Bums.''— ^6er<iwn  Herald, 

We  have  here  a  recurrence  of  that  pleasing 
excitement,  through  all  the  reading  world, 
which  was  wont  to  attend  the  appearance  of 
oach  new  '*  Waverlv  novel."  The  voiee  of 
the  mighty  minstrel  again  rises,  as  it^  were, 
from  the  grave,  and  we  cease  for  a  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  anxious  and  feverish  conten- 
tions of  faction,  to  listen  to  the  tones  whieh 
delighted  and  astonished  oar  earlier  years. 
This  volume,  indeed,  unexpectedly  possesses 
all  the  interest  of  a  new  sweep  from  the  lyre 
which  was  supposed  forever  dumb. — Dundee 
Chronicle, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  publica- 
tions which  has  for  a  long  time  past  issued 
from  the  press,  and  will  prove,  if  we  judge 
from  the  specimen  now  given,  a  valuable  ao- 
eetsion  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  sub- 
ject is  indeed  one  of  great  interest,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  genius,  acquirements,  and  still 
more  of  the  domestic  habits  and  j^eneral  dis- 
fMisition  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  literal^ 
characters  of  this  or  of  any  other  age;  but  it 
derived  additional  interest  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated— from  the  talent  and 
taste,  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Locknart  The  work  is  of  great 
value,  as  giving  such  full  details  of  the  infancy 
and  boy i  Si  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— of  the 
course  of  his  studies— of  his  habits,  and  the 
progress  and  maturity  of  his  mind:  and 
though  last,  not  least,  of  that  enviable  equa- 
■imiCT  and  serenity  of  temper  which  he  pos- 
sessed,—-those  benevolent  dispositions,  and 
that  blameless  conduct  in  all  tfie  relations  of 
life,  which  gave  so  fine  a  finish  of  his  charac- 
ter; and  is  so  different  from  others,  in  behalf 
of  whose  genius  a  sort  of  dispensation  is 
daimed  by  tlieir  admirers  from  all  ordioarj 


taste  and  judgment,  with  which  the  editor  baa 
made  his  selections,  the  work  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  interest;  if  he  has  erred  on  any 
aide,  it  is  certainly  not  on  that  of  prolixity, 
either  in  his  extracts  from  letters  or  in  ma 
own  remarks,  which  are  always  to  the  pur- 
pose, illustrative  of  some  essential  |X>int,  and 
tending  either  to  information  or  amusement. 
'^Edinhirg'h  Courant, 

We  are  certain  that  this  work  will  obtain 
for  Mr.  Lock  hart  golden  opinions  from  all; 
and  not  the  less  so  lor  the  modest  place  whidt 
he  constantly  assumes  to  himself  throarhout 
its  pages.  In  doing  this  he  has  avoided  that 
error  of  overweeoinr  vanity  which  ofiends  so 
much  in  Moore*s  Life  of  Byron.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart*s  better  judjgment  has  made  this  strictly 
a  biography  of  his  illustrious  relative;  and  w^ 
apprehend  tliat  he  has  executed  it  in  such  a 
way  as  will  entitle  it  to  rank  m  the  hiehdst 
class  of  this  department  of  literature. — JCdf 
MaH 

The  ample  means  of  obtaining  autbentio 
materials  for  the  composition  or  these  me- 
moirs, by  their  author,  his  acknowledged 
competence  for  his  task,  and  above  all,  tfatt 
intense  interest  excited  bv  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  their  illustrious  subject, have  combined 
to  keep  Uie  public  for  a  long  time  *'on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation."  This  feeling  is  now 
in  progress  of  being  gratified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  in 
question.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  highly 
raised  expectations  are  never  oom])letely  re- 
alised by  the  object  to  which  they  are  directed. 
In  this  instance,  howevn*,  an  exception  will 
be  found  to  the  general  truth  of  the  observa* 
tion.  The  Memoirs,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they 
yet  extend. are  calculated  to  gratify  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  which  have  been  che- 
rished respecting  them.— Xiyer^^oo/.l£Tcr4ry. 

We  congratulate  the  reading  public  on  the 
appearance  of  this  work.  Mr.  Lock  hart  has 
pei*formed  his  task  with  the  judrraent  and 
ability  which  were  expected  from  nim;  and, 
in  his  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  his  illustrious  relative,  he  has  increased  his 
own  reputation.  Of  the  advantages  whieh  be 
possessed  in  having  access  to  the  best  sourcea 
of  information,  and  of  the  communications 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  friends  of  the 
illustrious  poet,  he  has  made  a  good  uses  and 
he  baa  produceH  a  volume  of  which  almost 
every  page  teems  with  intereat— vUbncAetfar 
Cwarier,  • 
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AitncLE  I.  Report  (f  the  Surgical  cotes  treated  at  the  Penruplnama 
Hotpital  during  the  months  of  May^  Jvne^  Jtdy^  August^  September  and 
October 9 1838.  By  Geosge  W.  NoBBiSy  M.  D^  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Hospital. 

Fboh  the  first  of  May,  1838,  to  the  first  of  November  following,  there 
entered  thesargical  service  of  the  PennsylvaniaHospitahexclusive  of  syphi- 
litic diseases,  256  patients. 

Of  this  number  140  were  discharged  cured;  86  were  relieved,  removed 
by  friends  or  eloped  j  24  died;  and  56  remained  under  treatment  1st  No- 
vember. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  diseases  and  injuries  met  with,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  cases  of  each,  which  came  under  notice : 


Abscess,       ... 

3 

Epistazis, 

1 

Aneurism, 

Bom,            -               .               - 

1 
6 

Eruptions,  papular, 
Fistula  in  penneo. 
Fracture  oi  jaw. 

3 
3 

Bladder,  infiamed 

1 

Cancer  of  lip, 

Fracture  of  cranium,     - 

6 

Cancer  of  mamma, 

Fracture  of  spine, 
Fracture  of  riDS, 

1 

Caries  of  the  wrist, 

4 

Caries  of  stemam, 

Fracture  of  acromion, 

1 

Cirsoeele,     - 

Fracture  of  clavicle,     -  - 

5 

Congestion  of  brain. 

Fracture  of  olecranon, 

1 

Concussion  of  brain,    - 

Fracture  of  scapula,     - 

1 

Contosions, 

19 

Fracture  of  arm,    -  . 

8 

Coxalgia, 

Fracture  of  elbow, 

*       1 

Dislocations  of  hip, 

Fracture  of  fore^arm, 

5 

Dislocations  of  shoulder, 

Fracture  of  finger. 

1 

Compound  dislocation  of  ankle. 

Fracture  of  thigh, 

7 

Dislocation  of  radius,   - 

Fracture  of  patella,  (old) 

1 
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Fractare  of  leg,  simple, 

Fracture  of  leg,  compound. 

Fracture  of  bones  of  the  foot. 

Compound  fracture  of  knee  joint, 

Un-united  fracture  of  arm,    - 

Incomplete  fracture  of  leg, 

Furunculus, 

Gangrene  of  cheek, 

Haemorrhoids, 

Hematocele, 

Hernia, 

Hernia,  strangidated,    - 

Herpes,  - 

Hyarocele, 

Inflammation  of  arm, 

Inflammation  of  leg. 

Inflammation  of  knee, 

Inflammation  of  ankle. 

Inflammation  of  glands  of  the  neck, 

Knee,  ruptured  ligament  of, 

Necrosis,  -  - 

Nose,  ulcerated, 

Orchitis, 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  the  diseaseB  or  injuries  which  tenni- 
Dated  fatally;  the  length  of  time  which  the  patient  survived  after  admission, 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 


19 

Paronychia, 

6 

5 

Psoriasis, 

1 

3 

Poisoned  by  araenic,    - 

2 

1 

Sprians, 

1 

Stone, 

.        1 

1 

Tinea  capitis, 

1 

Testes,  enlarged, 

3 

1 

Tonsils,  enlarged, 

1 

Ulcera, 

.      11 

1 

Ulcera  varicose. 

3 

3 

Ulcera  of  throat, 

1 

1 

Wounds,  incised. 

11 

2 

Wounds,  lacerated, 

-      22 

1 

Wounds,  gunshot, 

5 

4 

Eye,  diseases  of, 

4 

Conjunctivitis 

9 

3 

Ulcera  on  cornea, 

6 

1 

Cataract, 

3 

1 

Iritis, 

8 

1 

Fistula  laehrymalis, 

1 

2 

Fungus  hsmatodes  of. 

1 

2 
2 

Amaurosis, 

2 

Diseaw  for  which  admitted. 


Period  BorriYed. 


1.  Incised  wound  of  face  and 
head,  i7  days, 

2.  Compound  fracture  of  leg,  7  days. 


3.  Epistaxis, 

4.  Bum. 

5.  Stab  in  abd6men, 

6.  Fracture  of  cranium, 

7.  Fracture  of  thigh,* 

8.  Fracture  of  cranium, 

9.  Poisoned  by  arsenic, 
10.  Fracture  os  calcis, 


4  days. 

Less  than  24  houra, 


Immediate  cause  of  death. 


11.  Congestion  of  the  brain,f   Less  than  24  houra, 

12.  Comminuted    fracture    of 

upper  and  lower  jaws,  j4  days, 

13.  Compound  fracture  of  leg.  4  days. 


Delirium  tremens. 
Delirium  tremens  and  mortifi- 
cation of  limb. 
Delirium  tremens. 
No  re-action.  Patient  set.  66. 
Less  then  24  houra.  Internal  hemorrhage. 
2  days.  Compression  of  the  brain. 

Less  than  24  houra.  Delirium  tremens. 
39  days.  Abscess  of  brain  and  hernia 

cerebri. 
Effects  of  poison. 
Delirium  tremens  and  mortifi- 
cation of  limb. 
Congestion  of  the  brain. 


Less  than  24  houra, 
4  days. 


14.  Lacerated    and    fractured 

legs, 

15.  Fractured  cranium, 

16.  Stone  in  the  bladder, 

17.  Fractured  cranium. 


Effusion  on  the  brain. 
Delirium  tremens  and  mortifi- 
cation of  limb. 


18.  tiangrene  of  the  cheek,^:   i5  days. 


Less  than  24  houra,  No  re-action. 
Less  than  24  hours.  Compression  of  the  brain. 
36  days,  'Peritoneal  inflammation. 

4  days,  Compression  of  the  brain. 


(Gangrene. 


*  reduced  by  jumpiuj^  from  a  third  story  windoWi  while  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens. 

t  Picked  Up  in  the  street  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  conveyed  to  the  Hospital;  pro- 
bably the  combined  effect  of  exposure  to  the  son  and  free  drinking. 

X  A  child  set  8,  following  the  use  of  mercury. 
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for  whieh  admitted. 


19.  Fractured  Spine, 
90.  ContQsions, 

21.  Wounded  scalp, 

22.  Gun  shot  wound  of  abdo* 

men, 

23.  Burn, 

24.  Fractured  thigh,  st.  80. 


Period  turviTed. 

4  days, 

Less  than  24  hours, 

3  days, 

2  days. 

Less  than  24  hours, 

84  days. 


Immediate  eaow  of  death. 

Peritoneal  inflammation. 
Effects  of  injury. 
Delirium  tremens. 

Peritoneal  inflammation. 

Bum. 

Exhaustion. 


From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  surgical  diseases  treated 
at  the  PeDDsylvania  Hospital,  a  considerable  number  are  cases  of  recent 
injury.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion  consists  of  fractures  of  the  extremities, 
and  for  many  years  past,  dressings  of  the  simplest  kind  have  been  made  use 
of  in  their  treatment,  with  good  success.  For  the  thigh  the  straight  position 
is  preferred,  and  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  of  Desaull  is  that  generally- 
employed*  The  modification  consists  in  the  greater  length  of  the  outer 
splint,  and  the  attachment  to  its  lower  end  of  a  small  block,  over  a  notch  in 
which  the  extending  band  passes,  in  order  that  the  extension  be  made  in  a 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  limb.  No  short  splints  or  bandages  of  any  sort  are 
applied  immediately  to  the  thigh,  as  they  prevent  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  fracture,  and  require  that  the  limb  should  be  disturbed  ia 
order  to  re-apply  them.  A  Ions  narrow  bag,  stuffed  pretty  firmly  with  cotton, 
and  covered  with  buckskin,  is  used  for  the  counter  extending  band,  and  a 
double  buckskin  gaiter,  with  a  thin  layer  of  carded  cotton  laid  over  it,  or  a 
buckskin  band  lined  with  linen,  is  made  use  of  for  extension. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  as  in  those-  of  the  thigh,  no  splints 
or  bandages  are  applied  directly  to  the  leg.  The  limb  is  placed  in  a  fracture 
box,  upon  a  well  stufied  pillow,  previously  covered  by  a  thin  oil  cloth,  in  such 
a  way  ajs  to  make  the  sole  of  the  foot  come  in  contact  with  the  foot  board. 
The  fractured  bones  are  then  accurately  adjusted,  and  the  sides  of  the  box 
are  tied  together  moderately  tight.  The  foot  is  securely  fastened  to  the 
foot-board  by  means  of  a  strip  of  bandage,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  to 
either  side,  and  the  pressure  of  the  pillow  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
quite  sufl^cient  to  retain  the  fragments  in  their  natural  position.  The  foot- 
board of  the  box  is  set  into  its  bottom  nearly  straight,  and  is  made  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  toes  from  jfalling  downwards, 
and  thus  cause  a  projection  forwards  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment* 

Severe  inflammation  so  frequently  follows  .these  fractures,  in  consequence 
of  most  of  them  being  accompanied  with  much  contusion,  that  measures  are 
invariably  taken  ab  initio  to  lessen  its  severity.  These  consist  in  the  applica- 
tion of  cooling  lotions  to  the  limb,  and  attention  to  position,  elevating  the 
fracture  box  or  foot  of  the  bedstead,  it  is  to  prevent  the  pillow  from  becoming 
wet  and  unpleasant  when  the  evaporating  lotions  are  applied,  that  the  oil  cloth 
is  placed  above  it.  In  order  to  obviate  deformity  in  these  fractures  when 
they  occur  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the 
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foot  well  forwards,  and  this  is  bast  done  by  placing  under  the  heel  some  layers 
of  carded  cotton. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  union  is  generally  sufiiciently  firm  to 
allow  of  the  remoTai  of  the  limb  from  the  box,  and  a  bandage  and  pasteboard 
splints,  made  to  fit  accurately  the  leg  by  previously  soaking  them  in  warm 
water,  are  applied  to  its  sides.  On  these  becoming  hard,  the  patient  is  per- 
mitted to  move  about. 

In  very  oblique  fractures  of  the  leg,  where  the  pressure  made  by  the  pil- 
low is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  deformity  afler  its  reduction, 
permanent  extension  is  kept  up  by  means  of  Desault's  splints,  as  in  fractures 
of  the  thigh. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  leg  are  much  more  frequent  with  us  than  txmi- 
pound  fractures  of  any  other  part.  When  not  so  severe  as  to  call  for  imme- 
diate amputation,  the  wound  is  carefully  cleansed,  and  its  sides  accurately 
brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  lint,  after 
which  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  box,  as  in  simple  fractures,  without  bandages 
or  short  splints,  and  cooling  applications  made  to  it.  [f  the  wound  unites  by 
the  first  intention,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare,  the  treatment  is 
continued ;  and  in  cases  where  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  suppuration  which 
follows  is  moderate  in  quantity,  the  same  treatment  is  pursued  with  the 
addition  of  a  poultice  laid  over  the  part. 

During  the  six  months  included  in  this  report,  seven  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  thigh  came  under  treatment,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  (an  okl 
woman  of  80,)  were  treated  by  the  apparatus  above  mentioned.  In  two  of 
the  cases  ulcers  about  the  heel  occurred;  in  one,  (a  boy,)  from  the  pressure 
of  the  extending  band ;  and  in  the  other,  from  the  constant  violent  efiR>it8 
made  by  the  patient  to  drag  up  his  limb,  and  rid  it  of  the  apparatus,  during 
a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 

Delirium  tremens  is  not  an  unfrequent  attendant  upon  the  cases  of  recent 
injury  admitted  into  our  wards,  and  when  occurring  in  connection  with  a 
fractured  limb,  is  uniformly  attended  with  much  danger  to  the  patient.  Of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  cases  of  recent  injuries  treated,  twenty-one  were 
attacked  with  delirium  tremens,  and  several  others  were  threatened  with  it. 
Of  the  twenty-one  seized  with  it,  seven  died,  and  fourteen  recovered.  In  the 
class  of  cases  mentioned,  it  usually  shows  itself  in  less  than  36  hours  afler 
admission,  and  from  the  period  of  its  setting  in,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  treatment  for  the  fracture.  We  have  found  the  best  method 
of  managing  a.  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  or  arm  during  an  attack,  to  be  to 
remove  all  dressings  from  the  limb,  and  envelope  it  in  a  pillow.  This  should 
be  large  and  well  stufibd,  and  should  be  bound  tightly  around  the  limb  by 
means  of  a  roller.  The  elasticity  of  the  feathers  is  such,  that  no  danger  of 
making  too  much  pressure  on  the  part  need  be  entertained,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  hinder  all  motion,  and  to  keep  the  fragments  in  apposition  better 
than  any  more  complicated  apparatus.    The  treatment  which  we  have  found 
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most  successful  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  has  been  the  free  use  of  opium 
in  the  early  stages,  grs.  ij.  or  iij.,  every  two  hours,  together  with  nourishing 
soups,  and  the -moderate  use  of  stimuli.  The  Iktter  are  generally  given  in 
the  form  of  porter,  or  tonic  and  antispasmodic  tinctures.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  pupil  becomes  contracted,  we  either  omit, 
or  very  considerably  diminish,  the  quantity  of  opium,  and  apply  large  blis- 
ters to  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck. 

ConqHmndfracha^  of  the  Tihia  and  Fibula*  DeUrium  Tremens*  Gan* 
grene*  Death. — John  Anderson,  aeiat.  39, entered  August  lOtb,  for  acompound 
fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leR  leg,  near  the  middle,  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  wheels  of  a  rail-road  car  over  the  part.  When  admitted  he  was 
much  prostrated,  and  had  not  recovered  from  the  eflfects  of  intoxication,  in 
which  state  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  A  lacerated  wound  existed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  five  inches  in  length,  through  which  the  bones 
projected,  and  there  was  considerable  contusion  of  the  whole  limb.  A  small 
vessel  which  gave  out  some  blood  was  taken  up,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound 
were  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  dry 
lint ;  after  which  the  many- tailed  bandage  was  lightly  applied,  and  the  limb 
placed  in  a  good  position  in  a  fracture  hox.  On  the  following  day  the  leg 
was  much  swelled,  and  there  was  some  oozing  of  dark-coloured  blood  from 
the  wound,  which  was  not  disturbed.  Skin  clammy ;  pulse  very  frequent 
and  feeble.  Opium,  tinct.  valerian,  milk  punch,  and  nourishing  soups 
freely. 

12th.  Slept  a  part  of  last  night ;  a  good  deal  of  thin  bloody  discharge 
from  the  wound  during  the  night  and  this  morning  ;  pulse  has  not  risen  in 
strength  or  fulness ;  is  restless,  and  has  tremors  and  other  incipient  symp- 
toms of  delirium  tremens.  Fracture  box  elevated,  and  the  limb  with  the 
dressings  undisturbed,  enveloped  in  bran.  Blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Opium  and  stimuli  continued. 

13lA.  Pulse  130  and  feeble;  delirium  continues;  numerous  vesica- 
tions, filled  with  bloody  serum  upon  the  leg ;  knee  much  swollen,  and  of  a 
dark-red  colour ;  thigh  swollen,  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  painful  when  pressed 
upon.  A  fermenting  poultice  was  applied  to  the  leg,  and  the  thighs  was 
bathed  with  soap  liniment.  Mist.  Carb.  Amm.,  oil,  in  addition  to  former 
treatment* 

li$h*  Sinking ;  leg  gangrenous.    Death  at  4  P.  M. 

The  preceding  is  an  example  of  one  of  those  bad  fractures  accompanied 
with  great  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  received  at  the  hospital  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  rail-roads, 
and  will  make  known  the  class  of  patients  we  are  often  called  upon  to  treat* 
The  severity  of  the  injury  was  such,  that  even  had  his  constitution  been 
good,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  whether  eftbrts  to  save  the  limb  would 
have  been  followed  by  success.     In  a  patient  of  Anderson's  habits,  the  pro- 

24* 
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babtltty  of  doung  so  under  like  circuinstaiices  was  slight  indeed,  and  amputa- 
tion  would  have  been  proposed,  had  he  at  any  time  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  permitted  it.  Inebriated  when  admittedi  and  almost  without  life,  from 
the  severity  of  the  shock  given  to  the  system  by  the  accident,  the  operation 
was  at  that  time  utterly  inadmissible,  and  with  all  our  effi>rts  to  stimulate, 
we  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  him  any  where  near  to  that  state  at  which 
it  might  have  been  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Fracture  iftheOs  Caleis.  Delirium  Tremens*  6rai^^T«te.r— Frederick 
Bucgoin,  Stat.  35,  was  admitted  August  2d,  at  6  a.  m.,  for  an  injury  of  hia 
right  leg,  which  he  had  received  on  the  previous  night,  either  by  falling  or 
jumping  from  the  third  story  of  his  dwelling,  while  io  a  state  of  intoxication* 
Upon  examination  some  swelling  and  ecchymosb  were  found  to  exist  about 
the  ankle,  particularly  over  the  external  malleolus,  but  there  was  no  fracture 
<^  either  bone  of  the  leg.  A  fracture  of  the  os  calcis  was  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  crepitation,  but  there  was  no  displacement  of  the  fragments,  or' 
mjury  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot.  A  small  lacerated  wound,  from  which 
there  had  been  a  slight  hemorrhage,  existed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  but 
did  not  communicate  with  the  fracture.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  a 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  lint,  and  a  roller  moderately  tight,  and  the  limb 
was  afterwards  placed  in  a  fracture  box.  The  patient  had  been  bled  previous 
to  admission,  and  was  stated  by  his  wife  to  be  a  free-  porter  drinker,  but  not 
an  habitual  drunkard.  His  extremities  being  cold,  and  pulse  very  weak,  he 
was  stimulated  after  admission,  and  the  catheter  was  made  use  of  on  account 
of  retention  of  urine.  Some  hours  after  entrance,  the  roller  was  loosened 
in  consequence  of  his  complaining  of  pain  in  the  foot,  and  opium  was  admi< 
nistered  freely. 

3d.  Had  but  little  sleep  during  the  night,  and  was  very  restless ;  leg 
and  foot  very  hot,  and  is  much  swelled  about  the  ankle  and  at  the  heel;  is 
delirious;  pulse  about  130,  and  thready.  Limb  elevated,  and  cooling  ap« 
plications  made  te  it.  Opium  and  stimuli,  consisting  of  brandy  toddy  and 
mist.  carb.  ammon. 'continued. 

4th.  Delirium  continues;  profuse  sweating;  pulse  as  yesterday;  iboi 
and  leg  hot ;  parts  around  the  wound  in  the  heel  discoloured  and  crackling 
on  pressure;  thin  dark*coloured  sanies  discharged  from  it.  Fermenting 
poultice  to  the  foot  and  heel.  Carb.  ammon.,  milk  punch,  essence  of  beeg 
opium. 

dth*  Slept  a  part  of  the  night ;  has  had  sick  stomach  tiiis  morning ; 
•pulse  184 ;  the  whole  of  the  heel  is  black  and  crackling ;  calf  of  the  1^ 
and  foot  are  of  a  dark-yellowish  colour,  and  hot ;  glands  of  the  groin  are 
swollen  and  painful,  and  the  skin  covering  them  reddened.  Bowels  have 
been  moved  this  morning  by  injection.  Tympanitis.  Fermenting  poultice 
and  stimuli  continued ;  cold  to  the  swelling  in  the  groin. 

6tA.  No  sleep.    This  morning  the  skin  covering  both  buttocks  was  found 
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to  be  discoloured  and  crepitatikig  on  presaare,  evidently  gangrenous ;  thigh 
and  leg  hot.  Mortified  spot  of  leg  has  not  increased  in  size ;  skin  of  body 
and  upper  extremities  cool ;  delirium ;  head  hot ;  pulse  thready ;  same 
treatment,  with  cold  cloths  to  head,  and  fermenting  poultice  to  buttocks. 

7th.  l>eath  at  3  P.  M. 

Examination  of  the  foot  showed  the  os  calcis  to  be  fractured  in  two  places 
in  its  anterior  part ;  no  displacement  of  the  ftagments  existed:  and  no  injury 
of  the  surrounding  bones  was  discovered. 

Fractures  of  the  os  calcis  are  not  often  met  with,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced as  in  the  case  just  given,  by  falls  from  a  height  upon  the  foot.  Tbe 
most  certain  diagnostic  mark  of  this  accident,  the  drawing  up  of  the  posterior 
fragment  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  was  wanting,  and  the  fracture  was  recog- 
niaBed  only  by  the  crepitus  which  existed.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  patient  in  his  delirium  threw  the  muscles  of  his  leg  strongly  into  action, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  seat  of  fracture  to  have  been 
further  forwards  than  is  generally  the  case ;  or  from  the  fragnoents  having 
been  held  together  by  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  foot.  Some  of  our 
authorities  look  upon  displacement  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  acci^ 
dent,  and  most  of  them  direct  the  leg  to  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
foot  extended  upon  the  leg  so  as  to  enable  the  fractured  surfaces  to  be 
brought  into  apposition,  and  to  be  retained  in  this  position  by  means  of  a 
curved  splint,  or  the  slipper  of  Petit;  The  present  instance  is  interesting^ 
as  showing  that  the  fracture  may  exist  without  any  sort  of  displacement,  re« 
quiring  for  its  treatment  repose  of  the  limb  only. 

Compound  Fracture  and  Depresdon  of  the  ^Cramum*  Hernia  Cerebri*'^ 
Catherine  Kittinger,  stat.  37,  was  admitted  July  Idth,  for  an  injury  of 
the  head.  It  was  stated  by  the  persons,  who  conveyed  her  to  the  hospital, 
that  a  short  time  previous  to  entrance  she  had  slipped  while  descending  a 
flight  of  steps  with  a  backet  of  water,  and  struck  her  head  against  the  edge 
of  one  of  them.  On  examination,  a  ragged  wound  about  three  inches  in 
length  was  found  on  the  right  side  near  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and 
parietal  bones.  Tiie  bone  immediately  beneath  the  wound  was  broken  into 
two  or  three  pieces  and  driven  in  upon  the  brain.  She  was  said  to  have  lost 
much  blood,  but  when  I  saw  her  the  bleeding  was  principally. from  beneath 
the  depressed  bone  and  was  not  great.  No  symptoms  of  concussion  or 
compression  of  tbe  brain  existed.  No  paralysis.  An  attempt  was  at  once 
made  to  raise  the  depressed  portions  of  bone  by  means  of  the  elevator,  but 
these  were  so  firmly  jammed  in  as  to  make  it  impossible  until  after  the 
application  of  a  small  trephine.  A  perforation  was  made  with  this  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  exposed  sound  bone,  afler  which,  the  portions  driven  in 
upon  the  brain  were  readily  removed.  The  dura  mater  was  found  to  be 
slightly  wounded  and  a  branch  of  the  middle  artery  was  divided.  There 
was  no  eflusion  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  and  on  raising 
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the  latter  the  hsemorrhage  almost  ceased.  A  small  strip  of  liat  was  placed 
over  the  divided  vessel  aod  the  wound  was  lightly  covered.  The  pulse  rose 
and  the  patient,  through  an  interpreter,  stated  her  pain  to  be  less  after  the 
removal  of  the  bone.     Perfect  quiet;  absolute  diet;  cold  to  head. 

l^h.  Is  without  fever  or  pain  in  the  head;  slept  well;  pulse  moderate; 
pupils  natural;  states  herself  to  be  four  months  gone  with  child. 

I6th*  No  pain  in  the  head;  pulse  not  excited;  slight  erysipelatous 
swelling  of  the  scalp  around.  Simple  dressings  to  wound;  diet  and  cdd  to 
head  continued. 

nth.  She  was  purged  with  calomel. 

10th.  The  erysipelatous  appearance  had  disappeared  and  she  continued 
doing  well  till  night,  when  she  was  observed  to  wander  in  her  mind. 

20th,  She  complained  of  soreness  of  the  wound,  which,  however,  looked 
well  and  discharged  healthy  pus.  Skin  pleasant;  some  heat  of  head;  pulse 
moderate  both  in  force  and  frequency;  pupils  natural;  tobgue  clean;  is 
correct  in  her  replies  to  questions;  simple  dressings  and  cold  to  the  head 
continued;  towards  evening  she  had  a  return  of  her  delirium  and  a  twisting 
•f  the  mouth  and  tongue  to  the  lefl  side  was  observed.  Emp.  vesicat.  to  back 
of  the  neck;  injection. 

2lBt*  Delirium  continues  but  is  not  violent;  rested  badly;  twisting  of 
mouth  and  tongue  continues  but  has  not  much  increased;  cannot  raise  up 
her  left  arm  from  the  bed  or  seize  anything  with  her  hand;  no  paralysis  of 
lower  limb;  calomel  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  combined  afterwards  with 
minute  portions  of  opium,  in  order  to  prevent  its  operation  upon  the  bowels. 

2M.  She  continued  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  21st;  the  blister  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  not  being  very  sore  a  second  was  applied  extending  up 
upon  the  head. 

25th.  Yesterday  and  to-day  patient  has  been  much  better;  twisting  of  the 
mouth  is  scarcely  perceptible;  is  free  from  delirium  and  pain;  gums  slightly 
sore;  has  partially  regained  the  use  of  her  arm,  being  able  to  raise  it  from 
her  bed  and  to  move  slightly  the  fingers;  wound  looks  well  and  is  closing 
rapidly.  Dressings  of  simple  cerate  continued,  and  nit.  argent,  applied  to  the 
edges  of  the  wound;  calomel  and  cold  to  head  omitted;  bowels  freely  moved. 

Augiut  1st.  Since  the  last  date  the  patient  continued  steadily  improving; 
yesterday  a  slight  degree  of  puffiness  or  elevation  at  the  wounded  part  was 
observed,  which  has  to-day  increased;  pulsation  at  that  part  is  also  stronger^ 
has  to-day  less  power  over  the  left  arm  than  on  the  25th;  is  exceedingly 
feeble;  takes  freely  of  mucilaginous  articles  of  diet  and  milk;  pressure,  just 
sufficient  to  give  that  degree  of  support  to  the  part  which  it  should  naturally 
receive  from  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  to  be  made  with  an  adhesive  strip. 

4ih.  The  swelling  and  pulsation  at  the  wounded  part  continue  the  same; 
is  free  from  detirium  though  more  dull;  paralysis  of  left  upper  extremity 
has  been  again  gradually  increasing;  perfect  cocomand  over  lower  extremity 
tongue  clean;  appetite  good  and  she  complains  of  her  debility;  pulse  very 
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feeble;  within  the  last  two  days  has  at  times  passed  her  urine  involuntarily; 
soreness  of  the  wound,  but  no  pain  in  the  head.  Bowels  freely  opened  by 
iiyection;  milk,  gruel,  and  weak  broth* 

9th>  No  change  since  the  4th,  except  that  the  swelling  on  the  side  of  the 
head  has  much  increased  in  size  since  yesterday;  it  now  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rounded  pulsating  tumour,  elastic  to  the  touch,  about  the  size  of 
a  black  walnut;  no  fever,  and  is  correct  in  her  answers.  Wound  continues  to 
be  dressed  with  lint  spread  with  cerate  and  the  adhesive  strip. 

12th.  The  tumour  is  to-day  softer  and  there  is  a  much  more  free  discharge 
of  healthy  looking  pus  from  between  the  side  of  it  and  the  scalp  than  there 
has  heretofore  been.  A  small  piece  of  the  internal  table  of  the  bone  was 
observed  working  out  at  the  back  part  of  the  tumour  and  was  removed;  is  fiee 
from  stupor  though  dull;  urinates  in  bed  without  giving  notice  of  it;  demands 
food;  paralysis  of  arm  complete  and  is  unable  to  draw  up  the  lefl  lower 
limb  though  she  can  move  it  slightly;  bowels  moved  by  injection. 

16^.  The  tumor  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  size  since  last  report 
and  is  now  fully  of  the  size  of  an  egg;  no  other  change  except  that  she  sleeps 
more;  is  dull  but  not  delirious;  pupils  natural;  appetite  good;  to-day  for  th^ 
first  time  complete  paralysis  of  the  led  lower  limb  was  observed.  Treatment 
continued. 

17/A.  She  lay  during  most  of  the  day  breathing  hard  and  almost  insen- 
sible;  right  pupil  more  dilated  than  the  lefl;  both  insensible  to  light;  during 
the  night  she  revived  a  little  and  continued  without  change  during  the  18th. 

1 9th.  Pulse  152  and  breathing  very  hurried;  sleeps  deeply  but  can  be  roused; 
right  pupil  continues  more  dilated  than  that  of  the  lefl  side;  complete  para- 
lysis of  the  lefl  side  continues;  the  tumor  has  gone  on  increasing  slowly  and 
was  judged  to  be  nearly  the  size  of  a  small  orange;  at  its  top  a  small  dis- 
coloured pulpy  spot  is  visible,  which  is  evidently  the  commencement  of 
'sloughing.  From  this  period  she  lingered  on  till  3  a.  m.  of  the  21st,  when 
she  died.  I  was  not  present  at  the  autopsy,  but  examined  the  fungus  mass 
on  the  following  day,  after  it  had  been  hardened  by  immersion  in  spirits.  It 
took  its  origin  in  the  cerebrum  which  it  resembled  in  consistence  and 
appearance,  and  was  protruded  through  the  opening  in  the  dura  mater  which 
had  been  observed  afler  raising  the  fractured  portions  of  bone.  A  large  and 
deep  abscess  existed  in  the  cerebrum  at  the  side  of  the  tumour  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  brain  Was  disorganized. 

Fracture  of  the  Cramum^Rec&oery. — William  Wagner,  sstat.  23,  entered 
July  29th,  1838.  A  short  time  previous  to  admission  he  had  been  knocked 
down  by  an  axe  i&Uing  from  the  top  of  a  three  storied  house  and  striking 
him  upon  the  head.  Upon  examination,  a  cut,  four  inches  long,  was  found  to 
exist  on  the  top  of  the  head  over  the  left  parietal  bone,  accompanied  by  a 
fracture  in  that  bone  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches.  There 
was  no  splintering  or  depression  of  the  bone.    The  patient  had -been  stunned 
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by  the  blow,  but  soon  recovered,  and  the  scalp  bled  freely;  popils  natural; 
pulse  64  and  weak.  After  shaving  the  head  the  sides  of  the  wound  were 
drawn  together  by  adhesive  strips  and  dry  lint,  and  a  bandage  applied;  abso- 
lute diet;  a  few  hours  after  entrance,  when  reaction  was  fairly  established, 
he  was  bled  twice,  to  the  amount  of  about  Si^zxv.,  and  had  ice  applied  to 
his  head;  calomel  grs.  xij.  at  bed  time. 

30th*  Passed  a  good  night,  and  is  without  pain;  pulse  80  and  moderately 
fiiU;  calomel  has  operated  freely.  Cold  to  head  to  be  continued,  and  mixt. 
neutral  with  a  small  portion  of  antim.  tartar,  administered;  in  the  evening 
he  was  again  bled  3xij.,  and  took  a  purge  of  calomel  and  extr.  colocyntb 
comp. 

Slst.  Pulse  84  and  soft;  skin  moist;  no  pain  in  the  head.  The  bandage  on 
the  head  was  renewed,  but  the  strips  on  the  wound,  which  has  not  united, 
were  not  disturbed;  treatment  continued. 

August  Ist.  Bowels  were  very  freely  moved  last  evening;  pulse  above  90; 
skin  warm;  tongue  clean;  no  pain  in  the  head;  gums  slightly  affected  by 
the  calomel.  V.  S.  Sxiv.,  and  other  treatment  continued. 
'  2d.  Pulse  82:  skin  moist;  no  pain  in  the  head  or  soreness  about  the 
wound;  salivation  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  yesterday.  Same  diet  and 
treatment  continued,  with  the  addition  of  an  astringent  wash  for  the  mouth. 

5th.  Pulse  82;  no  heat  of  skin  or  pain  in  the  head;  was  freely  purged 
yesterday  with  salts  and  magnesia;  sleep  last  night  was  much  disturbed  by 
dreams;  no  delirium;  no  swelling  of  the  scalp  or  inflammation  around  the 
wound  which  is  suppurating  freely.  Soft  poultice  to  the  head  and  other  treat- 
ment continued. 

7th.  Skin  warm  and  rather  dry;  some  delirium  during  the  night;  head 
hotter;  some  hemorrhage  from  the  wound  last  night  in  consequence  of 
which  tho  poultice  was  removed  for  the  time  and  dry  lint  applied  to  it;  two 
dozen  leeches  to  each  temple;  cold  to  head;  mist,  neutral  with  tartar  emetic 
continued. 

8th,  Had  a  good  night;  no  delirium;  no  fever;  to-day  there  was  a  free 
discharge  of  fetid  pus  and  a  portion  of  dead  tendinous  matter  was  thrown  oft 
from  the  wound,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  bone  bare  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.     Poultice  to  head  and  other  treatment  continued. 

Two  days  after  the  last  report,  leeches  were  again  applied  to  his  temples, 
after  which  he  went  on  doing  well.  On  the  1st  September,  I  removed  two 
pieces  of  bone,  which  had  become  loose,  from  the  wound,  one  an  inch  in 
length  consisted  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bone  only,  the  ether  somewhat 
krger  was  of  both  tables.  Support  was  given  to  the  brain  after  the  removal 
of  the  bone,  by  means  of  lint  and  an  adhesive  strap.  From  this  date  the 
wound  went  on  cicatrizing  slowly,  its  edges  being  occasionally  touched  with 
the  nit.  argent.  ^  On  the  22d,  two  more  small  pieces  of  bone  were  taken 
away,  and  by  the  21st  of  November  cicatrization  was  nearly  perfect,  and  the 
patient  returned  home. 
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Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Humerus.  Application  of  Caustic  to  the  Ends 
of  the  Bone*  Cttre.— Charles  Southwick,  setat.  28,  was  placed  under  my 
care  by  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  for  the  cure  of  an  ununited  fracture  of  the 
bunienis,  and  was  brought  into  the  hospital  on  the  5th  of  May.  He  states 
that  in  March,  1834,  he  slipped  from  the  top  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  straw, 
one  of  the  wheels  of  which  passed  over  his  left  arm  and  produced  a  simple 
fracture  in  its  lower  third.  The  arm  was  dressed  by  a  surgeon  in  the  usual 
manner  and  no  union  taking  place  the  splints  were  continued  for  nearly  seven 
months*  In  May,  1635,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  ibr  advice,  and  remained 
four  or  five  months  under  the  care  of  two  respectable  practitioners.  The 
treatment  pursued  by  these  gentlemen  consisted  in  rubbing  the  ends  of  the 
bone  one  against  the  other.  This  was  repeatedly  done  at  regular  intervals, 
the  fractured  ends  being  afterwards  carefully  placed  in  apposition  by  means 
of  splints  and  a  bandage.  Under  this  treatment  the  fracture  became  more 
firm,  though  some  motion  always  remained  at  the  part.  Six  months  after 
his  return  to  Bordentown  he  was  able  to  carry  a  small  bucket  of  water  for  a 
short  distance  without  much  inconvenience,  but  was  never  able  to  pursue 
any  laborious  occupation.  In  March,  1838,  he  fell  upon  the  arm,  since 
vhich  time  the  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture  has  increased,  and  he  has 
been  unable  to  make  any  use  of  it. 

Upon  examination,  the  fracture  was  found  oblique,  the  lower  end  being 
one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  internal  condyle,  while  the  upper  extremity 
of  it  was  nearly  three  inches  above  that  of  the  outer  side.  The  fragments 
of  the  bone  overlapped,  causing  some  deformity;  very  little  thickening  of  the 
parts  about  the  fracture  existed;  moving  the  new  joint,  even  roughly,  caused 
no  pain,  and  it  was  so  very  loose  as  to  render  the  limb  perfectly  useless  to 
him.  The  elbow  joint  was  uninjured  and  its  motions  perfect.  The  muscles 
of  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  fore-arm,  were  much  wasted.  The  patient  had 
always  enjoyed  and  was  at  the  time  of  coming  to  us  in  good  health,  and 
entered  the  hospital  with  the  view  of  submitting  to  any  treatment  which 
would  afford  a  probability  of  restoring  his  arm  to  usefulness. 

In  consultation  it  was  thought,  that,  putting  out  of  view  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  seton  had  failed  in  cases  of  very  long  standing,  the  close 
proximity  of  the  fracture  to  the  joint,  and  the  risk  there  would  be  of  wound- 
ing the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery  by  passing  a  seton  between  the  fragments 
precluded  in  this  instance  the  trial  of  this  mode  of  cure,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  down  upon  the  part  and  apply  the  caustic  potash  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bone. 

This  was  done  on  the  16th,  four  years  and  two  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  accident.  An  incision  on  the  outer  part  of  the  arm  three  inches  long 
anterior  to  the  triceps  muscle,  and  commencing  a  short  distance  above  th9 
internal  condyle  was  made  so  as  to  expose  fairly  the  seat  of  fracture.  Two 
small  vessels  in  the  dense  structure  around  the  seat  of  injury  were  divided 
by  this,  and  bled  freely;  these  were  secured  by  ligature  and  the  thickened 
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cellular  substance  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  bone  was  then  cut 
through  and  the  wound  carefully  dried,  after  which  a  stick  of  caustic  potash 
was  freely  rubbed  over  them  until  a  black  eeckar  was  formed.  The  ends 
of  the  bone  were  in  close  apposition  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  but  were 
found  to  be  separated  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  externa!  part  over 
which  the  incision  was  made,  and  were  perfectly  rough.  The  wound  was 
then  tightly  filled  with  lint,  and  put  at  perfect  test  by  means  of  a  rectangular 
splint  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  arm* 

The  day  following  the  operation,  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the 
limb,  caused  by  the  tightness  of  the  bandage,  which  together  with  the  splint 
was  removed,  and  the  arm  placed  in  a  carved  splint  with  a  poultice  over  the 
dressing.  After  this  change  the  arm  became  easy.  On  the  19th  the  lint 
had  become  perfectly  loose  and  was  removed  from  the  wound.  No  redness 
of  skin  or  swelling  about  the  wound;  some  soreness  but  no  pain;  wound 
black  at  bottom;  red  at  edges;  slight  discharge  from  wound. 

20th.  Arm  more  sore;  slight  redness  of  skin  about  the  edges  of  the  cut; 
discharge  not  large;  both  ligatures  were  seen  to  be  lying  loose  and  were 
removed;  no  swelling;  poultice  continued. 

2lsi.  Haemorrhage  from  the  wound  last  night  to  the  amount  of  Siv.  or  Sv.; 
the  part  was  carefully  examined  but  no  vessel  was  to  be  seen;  to*day  it  is 
^rfectly  clean  with  red  healthy  granulations  at  its  bottom,  and  in  every 
respect  looks  well;  wound  tightly  covered  with  dry  lint,  with  veiy  moderate 
pressure  upon  it  and  the  poultice  omitted;  carved  splint  continued,  and 
gtt.  XXX.  tinct.  opii  in  the  evening.  At  8  p.  x.  there  was  a  renewal  of  the 
hsmorrhage  to  the  extent  it  was  judged  of  Jxij.  or  Sxv.  The  dressings 
were  removed  and  the  wound  carefully  sponged  out,  when  a  small  vessel 
situated  immediately  below  the  skin  was  seen  to  give  out  blood  and  was 
secured  by  ligature.  Very  accurate  examination  made  known  no  other 
bleeding  vessel,  but  there  was  a  general  and  rapid  oozing  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cut;  the  wound  was  then  filled  accurately  and  ckwely  with 
layers  of  dry  lint,  after  which  a  bandage  was  applied  from  the  hand  upwards, 
making  firm  pressure  on  the  part  and  perfect  rest  secured  to  the  limb  by 
appljring  a  rectangular  splint  to  its  inner  side;  laudanum  gtt.  Ix.  to  be 
repeated  every  three  hours  if  no  3leep. 

22d,  Took  one  dose  of  laudanum;  passed  a  good  night;  no  pain  in  the 
arm;  bandage  over  wound  is  very  slightly  discoloured  by  the  oozing  from 
the  wound.  Perfect  quiet  enjoined  with  a  diet  of  gruel,  laudanum  to  be 
repeated  at  night.  . 

25th.  At  11  A.  M.  the  bandage  was  carefully  cut  off*  as  low  as  the  elbow, 
in  order  to  make  an  exit  for  the  pus  which  was  in  large  quantity  and 
tatremely  fetid,  the  skin  around  the .  incision  was  slightly  reddened.  The 
lint  with  which  it  was  stuffed  was  not  disturbed,  but  a  compress  of  fresh  lint 
was  laid  over  the  part,  and  the  arm  again  secured  to  the  splint  by  means  of 
the  many  tailed  bandage.     At  half  past  2  p.  x.  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
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btemorrhage  which  was  arrested  by  dry  lint  and  pressure.  In  the  evening 
the  hsBffiorrbage  again  returned  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tourniquet  to  restrain  it;  the  dressings  were  now  ail  removed  aa 
well  as  the  lint  with  which  the  wound  was  stufied.  The  wound  itself  pre- 
sented no  appearance  of  sloughing.  On  loosening  the  tourniquet,  a  general 
oozing  of  Mood  from  the  hottom  and  sides  of  the  wound  occurred,  hut,  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  ones  near  the  surface,  no  vessels  could  he  disco- 
vered pouring  out  blood.  The  ends  of  the  bone  were  still  rough  and  not 
eovered  by  granulations;  the  vessels  were  secured  by  ligature,  and  pure 
kreosote  was  applied  freely  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a 
earners  hair  pencil;  the  kreosote  appeared  at  once  to  constrict  powerfully 
ibe  vessels  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  and  caused  a  cessation  of  all 
oozing  from  it;  the  wound  was  then  firmly  filled  with  dry  lint  and  mode- 
tately  strong  pressure  made  over  the  part  by  means  of  a  roller,  the  arm 
being  again  placed  upon  a  splint.     Opium  gr.  i.,  every  nix  hours. 

June  2d.  -Since  last  report  has  continued  doing  well;  the  bandages  having 
been  daily  clipped  a  little  fi>r  the  purpose  of  making  a  free  exit  for  the  pus, 
which  is  of  good  quality  and  discharged  in  large  quantities.  No  pain;  no 
return  of  heamorrhage. 

Qtk.  Portions  of  lint  with  which  the  wound  was  filled  have  been  daily 
removed,  and  to-day  the  la^  of  it  was  taken  away.  Wound  looks  well  and 
jdischarges  thick  healthy  pus;  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  completely  covered 
by  granulations.  Very  little  inflammation  around  the  wound;  general  symp- 
toms good;  bowels  regular.     Simple  dressing;  splint  continued. 

2Sd,  Alfc>wed  to  move  about;  sides  of  the  wound  have  been  for  some  time 
past  drawn  together  with  adhesive  plaster  and  the  granulations  repressed  by 
^neans  of  the  mtras  argent.  The  point  of  fracture  was  to-day  carefully 
-examined  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  found  to  be  still  moveable. 

Jtdp  12ih.  Wound  entirely  cicatrised.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
days  the  fractore  has  become  much  firmer.  Bandage  to  arm,  and  from  the 
.hand  op,  and  angular  board  splint  to  its  inner  side  continued. 

21«<.  The  fracture  daily  becoming  firmer,  he  leA  the  hospital  and  returned 
to  his  fiunlly  at  Boidentown,  the  arm  being  still  splinted. 

Af^r  this  date  he  came  to  the  hospital  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Jiis  arm  examined  and  dressed.  His  general  health  which  had  suflbred 
jJiglitly  during  bis  residence  there  improved  after  his  return  to  the  country, 
sumI  by  the  25th  of  August  the  union  had  become  perfectly  firm  and  the 
BpUnts  were  omitted.  On  the  21st  of  November  he  last  presented  himself^ 
At  this  time  he  had  recovered  in  a  great  measure  the  use  of  his  elbow  and 
■fingers  which  had  become  stifiT  during  the  treatment.  The  humerus  con- 
tinued firm;  was  perfectly  straight  and  the  limb  was  daily  becoming  stronger 
and  more  usefiil. 

The  dtfierent  methods  of  cure  for  artificial  joint  have  all  at  diflerent  timea 
been  much  vaunted  by  practitioners,  and  as  might  be  expected,  have  all  in 
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gome  instances  been  followed  by  ^ilure.    The  most  ancient  and  shnplest 
mode  of  treatment  for  such  caaes,  that  of  rubbing  together  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  had  in  Southwick's  case  failed,  though  carefully  and  perseveringly 
pursued  during  a  period  of  some  months.     The  next  most  simple  -plan  of 
procedure  to  this,  is  assuredly  that  of  passing  a  seton  between  the  frag- 
ments ;  b  It  i>esides  that,  this  could  not  have  been  safely  ventured  on  in  the 
case  just  given,  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  ulnar  artery  and 
nerve  to  the  seat  of  fracture:  examination  of  the  records  of  surgery  show, 
that  this  method  has  often  entirely  failed  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
bone  h€is  been  for  years  disunited.     In  these  .latter  cases,  excision  of  the 
ends  of  the  bone,  and  the  application  of  caustic  after  free  exposure  of  it,  are 
the  means  most  to  be  relied  upon.     The  first  of  these,  besides  being  a  much 
more  formidable  o;:eratioo,  and  productive  of  more  pain  and  danger  than 
the  latter,  would   have  been  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  in  the  case  before  us,  from  the  nearness  of  the  false  joint 
to  the  elbow.     The  application  of  caustic  potash  to  the  extremities  of  the 
fracture  in  the  manner  detailed,  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  first  used  by 
Mr.  Cline,  of  London.     Mr.  Earle  afterwards,  in  1821,  made  use  of  it  in 
two  ioRtances,  though  without  success;  one  of  these  was  in  a  case  of  ten 
months'  standing,  in  which  the  seton  had  previously  (ailed.     After  the  appli- 
cation of  the  caustic,  callus   was  deposited,  and  the  limb  became  much 
stronger,  but  this  was  afterwards  absorbed.     The  fracture  in  his  second 
case  (produce     by  the  lifting  of  a  tea-pot)  was  of  nine  years'  standing,  and 
occurred  in  a  patient  *'  worn  out  with  mercury,''  in  whom  nearly  every  cylin- 
drical bone  in  the  body  was  diseased;  a  case  evidently  unfitted  for  any  ope- 
ration.    The  caustic  has  been  successfully  used  in  three  or  four  cases  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of  this  city,  in  one  of  which,  (following  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  of  16  or  18  months  standing,)  Dr.  Physick  himself  dis- 
couraged the  employment  of  the  seton  from  foar  of  its  failure.     It  was  at 
Dr.  Barton's  suggestion  that  I  made  use  of  it  with  Southwick,  and  from  the 
ease  with  which  the  operation  can  be  done,  the  little  pain  attendant  upon  it, 
and  the  almost  certainty  of  producing  by  it  a  degree  of  action  in  the  parts 
sufficient  to  excite  a  deposit  of  callus,  without  at  the  same  time  keeping  up 
that  action  so  long  as  to  cause  excessive  suppuration,  which  oflen  leads  to 
.feilure,  I  am  induced  to  prefer  it  to  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
would  recommend  it  in  those  cases  which  are  rebellious  to  the  simpler  tnodea 
of  treatment.     The  several  hcemorrhages  to  which  Southwick  was  exposed 
during  his  treatment,  cannot  in  any  way  be  urged  against  the  method.    The 
bleeding  was  not  the  consequence  of  the  division  of  any  vessel  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  caustic,  or  separation  of  sloughs  formed  by  it,  but  con- 
sisted in  a  general  oozing  from  tho  surface  of  a  granulating  wound.     Every 
practical  surgeon   must   have  witnessed   the   peculiar  tendency  to  these 
sebondary  losses  of  blood  in  particular  constitutions,  and  the  same  state  of 
things  which  happened  in  this  instance  afler  the  application  of  the  caustic. 
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would  most  probably  have  occurred  had  a  simple  incision  been  made  for  a 
removal  of  the  ends  of  the  bone.  The  powerful  efiect  in  arresting  the  oozing 
of  blood  from  the  granulations,  by  the  application  of  pure  kreosote,  is  worthy 
of  note  }  its  action  was  immediate,  an  I  n*  t  productive  of  pain.  It  may  per- 
haps be  well  to  state,  that  neither  in  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Earle,  nor  in 
those  of  Dr.  Barton,  did  any  haemorrhage  occur,  and  since  South  wick's 
case,  I  assisted  Dr.  Harris  in  the  performance  of  a  similar  operation  on  the 
humerus,  in  which  none  had  place. 

Compound  Fracture  of  the  Femur.  Firm  union  after  three  and  a  half 
months*  Necrosis  of  upper  fra^rment.  Remowil  of  the  sequestrum  6 '  inches 
in  length^  at  the  end  of  15  mmUhs. — William  Pearce,  seaman,  SBtat.  21,  was 
admitted  on  the  18th  of  June,  1837^  for  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left 
femur,  near  its  middle,  produced  three  days  previously  by  a  fall  from  the 
upper  rigging  of  a  ship  upon  the  deck.  The  wound  was  at  the  outer  part 
of  the  limb,  and  the  upper  fragment  projected. 

Upon  his  first  coming  into  the  house,  his  limb  was  placed  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, in  a  long  fracture  box,  and  dry  bran  applied  in  such  a  way  as  completely 
to  surround  and  envelope  it.  This  was  used  with  the  view  of  ef&ct^ally 
absorbing  the  discharge  which  was  great,  at  the  same  time  that  it  kept  up  a 
moderate  and  equable  degree  of  pressure,  and  could  be  removed  with  the 
aid  of  a  spatula  or  syringe,  and  re-applied  without  causing  pain  or  disturbing 
in  any  degree  the  hmb. 

On  the  19th  of  July^  the  discharge  having  much  diminished,  the  bran 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  limb  was  placed  in  the  b :>x  upon  a  pillow,  with 
a  poultice  to  the  wound.  Hi»  sufferings  at  this  period  were  extreme;  appetite 
not  good;  heavy  night  sweats ;  pulse  ranging  from  90  to  100;  tongue  clean; 
no  diarrhcBa :  the  limb  was  much  swelled  about  the  wound,  which  looked 
healthy,  the  granulations  being  Borid  and  secreting  pus  of  a  good  quality* 
Opium,  with  tonics  and  a  nourisliing  diet,  was  freely  given. 

August  12th, — General  symptoms  have  much  improved ;  no  sort  of  union 
has  taken  place,  and  there  is  great  lateral  projection  of  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  bone,  with  a  considerable  discharge  of  pus;  he  bears  better  the  dress- 
ing of  his  limb,  his  sufferings  having  much  abated.  To-day  the  fracture  box 
was  exchanged  for  Hartshorne's  modification  of  Boyer's  apparatus  for  frac- 
ture of  the  femur,  in  order  that  moderate  extension  might  be  made.  The 
many-tailed  bandage  being  first  applied  above  and  below  the  seat  of  fracture, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  pus  from  travelling.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed was  chosen  on  account  of  the  facility  of  dressing  which  it  allowed,  it 
being  so  constructed  that  the  outer  splint  may  be  removed,  and  the  dressings 
re-applied,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  extension  which  is  kept  up. 

October  1st. — Thigh  much  improved,  being  less  swelled  and  straighter; 
union  is  now  perfectly  firm,  the  limb  being  three  inches  shorter  than  that  of 
the  right  side ;  wound  has  become  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  smallfia- 
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tulous  openiDg,  through  which  a  piece  of  bone  can  be  ^»  deprived  of 
periosteum,  which  gives  a  hollow  sound  when  knocked  against,  and  is  appa« 
rently  of  considerable  length;  sufierings  slight  in  comparison  to  what  they 
have  previously  been,  and  general  health  greatly  improved*'  Splint  is  to-day 
laid  aside,  and  the  limb  again  placed  in  a  fracture  box. 

On  the  \%ih  of  October  9n  incision  was  made  over  the  point  of  fracture  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  necrosed  bone,  but  upon  laying  bare  the  part  it 
was  discovered,  that,  though  free  and  loose  at  its  lower  end  and  sides,  it  was 
still  firmly  adherent  at  its  upper  part.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  remove  any  part  of  it,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  handle,  whereby 
the  whole  portion  might  be  hereafter  taken  away;  very  little  inflammation 
|blk>wed  the  operation. 

On  again  taking  charge  of  the  wards  in  May,  1838, 1  found  Pearoe  still 
in  the  house,  much  improved  in  general  health*  The  opening  on  the  outside 
of  his  thigh  still  existed,  and  the  bone  could  be  felt  rough  for  some  inches 
above  the  point  of  injury,  but  was  not  moveable.  In  the  latter  part  of  July 
it  became  loose,  but  owing  to  its  being  closely  surrounded  by  new  bone,  it 
could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  forceps.  On  the  16th  of  September  an  in« 
eision  fimr  inches  long  was  made  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  over  the 
lieorosed  bone,  and  the  parts  on  either  side  dissected  to  a  small  extent,  so  as 
16  expose  the  new  shell  of  bone  which  had  been  formed,  as  well  as  the  ne* 
erosed  part  so  fiir  as  uncovered.  Portions  of  the  new  shell,  which  was  thick 
and  very  dense,  were  now  successively  cut  away  with  Hey's  saw,  a  chisel 
sod  trephine,  after  which  the  dead  piece  was  removed  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  forceps*  The  portion  removed  was  six  and  a  half  inches  an  length, 
and  embraced  the  whole  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  cavity  was  stufisd  with 
lint,  and  the  sides  of  the  incision  drawn  slightly  together  with  adhesive 
strips.  By  the  17th  the  wound  was  suppurating  kindly,  and  the  lint  was 
removed.  When  I  left  him,  Nov.  1st,  the  cavity  was  gradually  filling  up; 
general  health  was  improved ;  the  thigh  had  become  straighter  and  pre- 
sented a  more  natural  appearance. 

Frachtre  of  hath  Bones  of  the  Leg.  Delirium  Tremens.  Sloughing, 
Amputation.  Cure. — Isaac  Wheter,  an  intemperate  weaver,  setat.  40,  en« 
tered  September  14th,  for  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg.  The  frac« 
ture  which  was  occasioned  while  the  patient  was  intoxicated,  by  a  dog  seizing 
hold  of  his  leg  and  causing  him  to  fell,  was  very  oblique  and  situated  about 
two  inches  above  the  ankle.  Two  or  three  small  lacerated  wotinds  existed 
around  the  seat  of  fracture  occasioned  by  the  teeth  of  the  dog,  and  considerable 
oozing  of  blood  occurred.  The  limb  was  placed  in  a  fracture  box  and  enve* 
loped  in  bran;  tinct.  valerian  and  an  assafcetida  mixture  with  laudanum  was 
directed  for  him,  with  nourishing  soups  and  gruels  for  diet.  On  the  15th,  the 
leg  was  red  and  hot  and  cold  applications  were  made  to  it.  On  the  17th,  vesi^i 
cations  filled  with  bloody  semm  existed  about  the  seat  of  injuiy,  and  the  patient 
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was  restless;  had  tremors  and  was  watchful.  His  medicines  were  cor  tinued 
aod  an  increased  quantity  of  laudanum  was  given  to  him  without,  however, 
producing  sleep. 

ISth,  Has  been  highly  delirious  all  night  and  continues  so  this  morning, 
dragging  his  leg  up  and  throwing  it  ahout  violently;  Itmh  very  red  and  tense. 
Treatment  continued  with  the  addition  of  milk  punch  and  a  large  hiister  to 
the  back  of  the  neck;  towards  night  the  pupils  became  more  contracted  and 
the  opium  was  omitted. 

19/A.  Blister  has  drawn  well  and  his  pupils  are  less  coDtracted;  has  had 
no  sleep,  and  makes  constant  eflRirts  to  drag  his  leg  from  the  apparatus  in 
which  it  is  confined.  Tinct.  opii.  gtt.  Ixxv.  were  now  given  him  every  two 
hours  and  another  larger  blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the  head;  milk  punch 
and  soups  continued.  On  the  nights  of  the  19th  and  20th  the  patient  slept, 
and  by  the  21st  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  free  fiom  delirium;  the  whole  leg 
was  now  ecchymosed  from  the  knee  downwards,  greatly  swelled  about  the 
ankle,  red  and  hot.  It  was  gently  and  repeatedly  bathed  with  soap  liniment 
and  an  evaporating  lotion  applied  to  the  ankle.  A  large  collection  of  matter 
was  afterwards  discharged  from  the  point  of  fracture,  and  the  soft  parts 
around  sloughed.  He  was  now  put  upon  a  generous  diet  with  porter  and 
the  free  use  of  quinine.  In  the  early  days  of  October  the  discharge  of  pus  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  the  patient's  appetite  began  to  fail;  he  had,  moreover, 
night  sweats,  repeated  chills  and  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  Amputation  was 
now  recommended  to  him  after  a  consultation,  and  was  done  on  the  6th;  the 
circular  operation  at  the  place  of  election  was  performed  and  the  sides  of  the 
stump  were  brought  together  obliquely.  On  examination  of  the  limb  after  its 
removal,  a  small  fragment  of  the  tibia  was  found  to  be  completely  separated 
from  the  lender  part  of  the  upper  fragments  and  a  longitudinal  fissure  existed 
in  the  lower  fragment,  extending  from  the  point  of  fracture  down  to  the 
joint;  the  fibula  was  also  found  to  be  fractured  at  its  extreme  end  and  in  its 
upper  part,  as  well  as  on  a  level  with  the  injury  of  the  tibia.  The  patient 
bore  the  operation  well.  His  general  health  improved  after  it,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  relinquishing  the  wards,  the  \%ound  had  nearly  cicatrized. 

Compound  Fracture  and  Dislocation  of  the  Foot.  Immediate  Amputa^ 
tion»  Cure. — Peter  M*G began,  sBtat.  66,  was  brought  in  from  the  Columbia 
rail  road  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  October,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
pound fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  left  ankle,  with  great  laceration  of  the 
soft  1  arts;  produced  by  a  car  passing  over  the  limb.  The  foot  was  almost 
separated  from  the  leg  and  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  was  greatly  lacerated^ 
the  integument  being  torn  up  as  high  as  the  calf.  A  short  period  after  hi9 
admission,  reaction  having  fairly  come  on,  amputation  below  the  knee  wa9 
performed,  (circular,)  and  the  wound  dressed  to  heal  by  the  -first  intention. 
For  the  firsrt  ten  days  after  the  operation  the  stump  did  not  present  a  veiy 
frvourable  appearance,  the  skin  being  reddeiyMl  and  a  large  discharge  of 
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thin,  dark-coloured  and  fetid  pus  occurring  from  it;  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
however,  the  inflammation  diminished  and  the  discharge  lessened,  and  he 
ultimately  did  well. 

Lacerated  Wound  of  the  Hand  and  Wriii*  Sloughing.  AmpuUUum* — 
Samuel  Jackson,  etat»  39,  was  admitted  on  the  evening  of  August  14th. 
He  was  an  attendant  upon  a  steam  drug  mill  and  received  his  accident  by 
having  his  hand  dragged  in  between  two  heavy  rollers*  On  the  ensuing 
iborning  the  limh  presented  the  following  appearances: — A  longUudiual 
wound  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  about  five  inches  in  length,  with  the 
integuments  on  either  side  detached  from  the  muscles  beneath  to  a  slight 
extent;  the  soil  parts  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  much  lacerated;  the  flexor 
tendons  being  exposed,  and  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones  separated 
for  some  distance;  the  skin  slightly  torn  up  from  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
and  the  phalanges  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  comminuted;  no  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  or  metacarpal  bones;  the  whole  fore-arm  as  high 
as  the  elbow  much  swollen;  the  skin  about  the  wrist  of  a  dusky  red  colour 
with  vesications  upon  it;  a  good  deal  of  blood  was  stated  to  have  been  lost 
l^vious  to  his  entrance,  but  ai  hoemorrhage  ceased  after  the  application  of 
adhesive  strips  and  lint  to  the  parts.  The  patient  was  strictly  temperate  in 
his  habits,  and  after  a  consultation  it  was  determined  to  amputate  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers,  and  make  an  efibrt  to  save  the  hand.  Tliis  was  at  once 
done,  and  the  wounds  were  afterwards  again  done  up  with  adhesive  plaster, 
dry  lint,  and  a  splint,  placed  upon  a  piUow  and  slightly  elevated,  with  lead 
water  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm« 

Under  this  treatment  things  wenjt  on  well  for  a  day  or  twa  After  this 
period  profuse  suppuration  took  place,  and  the  integuments  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  those,  surrounding  the  wrist  to  a  considerable  extent  sloughed* 
A  poultice  was  applied  to  the  part  till  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
when  the  bran  dressing, was  employed  and  a  nourishing  diet  and  porter, 
together  with  the  free  use  of  opium  and  quinine.  For  some  time  even 
after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the  ulcerated  surface  preeented  a  healthy 
florid  aspect,  and  the  discharge  of  pus  diminished;  but,  ultimately,  large 
collections  of  OMitter  formed  beneath  the- skin  on  tfie  under  part  of  the 
arm,  extending  up  above  the  elbow*  as  well  as  over  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  hand  which  communicated  with  the  wrist-joint.  The  patient  now 
suflered  from  hectic,  and  had  beeome  enuiciated  and  much  debilitated* 
His  appetite  too  began  to  fail;  pulse  frequent  and  feeble;  no  diarrhoea.  As 
he  bad  now  evidently  begun  to  sink  under  the  irritative  fever,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  consultation  to  amputate  above  the  elbow. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  arm  was  removed  below  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid,  by -the  circular  operation;  three  ligatures  were  applied  and 
union  by  the  first  intention  attempted*     His  health  improved  rapidly  after 
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die  operation*    On  the  2l8t,  the  ligature  of  the  humeral  artery  came  away, 
and  on  the  Slst  of  October  he  was  discharged. 

Rupture  of  the  External  Lateral  LigametU  of  the  Knee.  Cure. — Joob 
Divine,  labourer,  etat.  20,  admitted  May  31  st.  A  short  time  before  admis- 
sion a  bank  of  earth  had  fallen  in  upon  him  while  at  work,  striking  the  outer 
part  of  his  right  knee,  and  carrying  his  leg  forcibly  inwards*  The  pain  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  severe,  and  all  power  of  motion  was  at  once 
lost.  •  Upon  admission  he  complained  altogether  of  his  knee,  which  was 
slightly  swollen.  The  heads  of  the  lemur  and  tibia  could  be  distinctly 
traced,  and,  as  well  as  the  patella,  were  uninjured.  Upon  raising  the  limb 
and  holding  firmly  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  leg  could  be  pushed  con« 
siderably  inwards,  and  a  separation  between  the  extremities  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  at  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  was  very  evident,  which  disappeared  upon 
the  force  applied  to  the  leg  being  discontinued.  No  shortening  of  the  limb 
or  crepitus  eiisted,  but  great  pain  was  caused  by  the  least  motion  of  the 
part. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  part  in  a  state  of  perfect  reeft,  the  limb  was 
placed  in  a  long  fracture  box,  and  under  the  use  of  cold  applications,  followed 
by  leeches  to  the  knee,  the  pain  abated,  and  the  swelling  in  a  few  days  dia* 
appeared.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  it  was  found  that  there  was  still  an 
undue  degree  of  lateral  motion  at  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  and  with  a 
view  to  hasten  the  deposit  of  new  matter  from  the  vessels,  a  blister  was  ap» 
plied  over  this  part.  Some  improvement  followed  this,  and  a  second  and  a 
third  application  of  the  remedy  was  made  at  short  intervals  of  time,  with 
decided  benefit.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  was  sufiered  to  move  about, 
a  soap  plaster  and  a  roller  being  applied,  in  order  to  give  some  support  to 
'the  knee,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Oblique  Fracture  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia.  Severe  Infiamnuition.  Cure* 
John  Beatty,  setat.  23,  entered  July  15th,  for  an  injury  which  he  had  received 
the  day  previous,  by  a  bank  of  earth  fiilling  upon  him,  while  erect.  Afber 
the  accident  he  was  unable  to  rise  or  make  any  use  of  his  limbs,  and  a  phy- 
sician in  the  country  who  saw  htm,  applied  a  bandage  and  splint  to  the  limb, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  On  admis- 
sion he  was  suffering  great  pain,  and  ^tie  bandage  and  splint  were  at  once 
removed.  The  whole  limb  as  high  as  the  groin,  was  much  swollen,  red  and 
very  hot.  The  knee  joint  was  distended,  and  the  slightest  handling  of  the 
parts  about  it  produced  great  suflisrtng.  The  limb  was  elevated  in  a  long 
firacture  box,  and  cooling  lotions  applied  to  it,  and  the  patient,  who  was 
robust  and  of  a  good  constitution,  was  bled  to  fainting.  Leeches  were  af- 
terwards twice  freely  applied  around  the  knee,  and  he  was  purged,  the  cold 
applications  being  continued.  By  the  23d  the  infbmmatioD  had  sobaidad, 
though  some  swelling  still  exiated  at  the  knee;  examination  now  ahowed  a 
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good  dfeal  of  unnatural  motion  about  the  joint,  and  on  close  inspection  the 
tibia  was  found  to  be  fractured  obliquely  through  its  head.  The  treatment 
was  continued  with  the  pillow  and  fracture  box,  till  August  26th,  when,  the 
limb  appearing  perfectly  strong,  the  box  was  emitted  and  a  bandage  ap- 
plied, and  on  the  15th  of  September  he  was  discharged  cured. 

The  bad  eflects  arising  from  the  early  application  of  tight  bandages  to  frac- 
tured limbs  are  not  unfrequently  witnessed  in  our  wards,  in  patients  arriving 
from  the  country.     The  practitioner  at  a  distance,  in  these  cases,  in  order 
to  render  the  patient  more  easy  during  his  ride  to  the  city,  dresses  the  limb, 
and  mostly  in  order  to  make  the  apparatus  perfectly  secure,  applies  his 
bandages  somewhat  tightly,  without  taking  into  account  the  length  of  time 
which  must  elapse  before  the  patient  can  arrive  at  the  hospital,  and  the 
■welling  which  will  occur  after  such  accidents,  particularly  when  the  seat  jof 
fracture  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint.    The  pain  caused  by  this,  added 
to  the  motion  during  the  journey,  soon  gives  rise,  as  in  the  case  just  noted, 
to  swelling  and  inflammation,  which  sometimes  adds  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  the  patient,  and  always  gives  rise  to  much  sufl^ring.     Several  times  I 
have  seen  sloughing  occur  in  such  cases ;  and  in  one  instance,  although  the 
bandage  had  been  applied  for  less  than  24  hours,  and  was  removed^  immedi- 
ately upon  entrance,  mortification  of  the  limb  very  soon  followed,  and  neces- 
sitated its  amputation.     During  the  present  term  several  examples  of  intense 
inflammation  and  suflering,  arising  from  this  cause,  were  presented  to  our 
Botice.     In  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  a  short  distance  above  the 
ankle,  received  twenty-four  hours  afler  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  from 
one  of  the  adjoining  counties,  a  tight  bandage  applied  to  the  leg  from  the 
toes  upwards,  and  reversed  over  short  splints,  caused  a  high  degree  of  inflam- 
nation,  and  extensive  vesication  of  the  whok)  li.nb.     The  habits  of  this 
patient  were  not  very  temperate,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  severe 
pain  arising  from  his  inflamed  limb,  by  altogether  preventing  sleep,  aided 
considerably  in  bringing  on  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.     The  injurious  efiects  of  tight  bandaging 
were  presented  in  another  patient,  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  sent  in  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city ;  a  smoothly  applied  hand- 
age  and  long  splints  had  been  put  on  immediately  aAer  the  accident  tightly^ 
and  so  great  was  the  inflammation  produced,  that  for  some  days  afler  hia 
admission  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  all  dressings,  and  conflne  the 
patient  to  his  bed,  with  the  arm  extended  on  a  pillow,  and  apply  cooling 
Jotions  to  the  part.     When  fractures  are  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints, and  in  all  cases  in  which  fractures  of  an  extremity  occur  in  the  country, 
in  such  situations  as  will  prevent  it  from  being  frequently  visited,  it  is  better 
to  omit  the  application  of  a  bandage  directly  to  the  part  at  the  flrst  dressings, 
and  simply  give  support  to  the  limb  by  long  splints,  well  padded  with  cotton, 
attached  to  the  member  by  means  of  a  roHer  moderately  tight.     In  cases  in 
which  dresMDgs  are  required  temporarily,  until  the  patient  can  arrive  at  an 
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ulfirmary,  an  excellent  plan  for  the  lower  limb  is  to  envelope  it  in  a  well- 
stufled  pillow,  and  secure  it  with  splints  on  the  sides  by  means  of  a  roller* 
The  elasticity  of  this  will  permit  swelling  to  occur  without  producing  pafn, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  give  sufficient  support  to  the  part  to  prevent  mo* 
tioQ  or  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

The  continupd  application  of  cold  has  been  used  with  benefit  in  several 
eases  of  lacemted  wounds.  The  following  was  the  mode  of  application: 
The  pillow  upon  which  the  injured  part  is  placed  being  properly  protected  by 
eiled  silk,  and  the  wound  covered  with  lint ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  sides  of  it 
drawn  together  with  adhesive  plaster,  one  end  of  a  long  strip  of  lint  is 
placed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  fixed  on  a  table  near  to  and  above  the  level  of 
the  part,  while  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  lint  laid  over  the  wound. 
.This,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  a  syphon,  keeps  up  a  continuous  irrigation 
of  the  parts,  the  water  being  carried  off  by  causing  another  strip  to  connect 
the  dressings  with  an  empty  basin  placed  upon  the  floor.  The  continuouer 
application  of  cold  in  the  manner  described,  has  of  late  been  particularly 
recommended  in  this  class  of  wounds,  by  MM.  Josse,  of  Amiens,  and  Berard, 
and  in  hot  weather  will  be  found  an  agreeable  and  very  effectual  means  of 
preventing  a  too  high  degree  of  inflammation  and  its  consequence,  excessive 
Suppuration. 

Lacerated  Wound  of  the  Hand  and  Wrist,  Application  of  Cold  by  means 
of  the  Syphon*  Cure  with  the  loss  of  the  thumb. — Richard  Lancaster,  a 
coloured  boy,  satat.  14,  was  admitted  at  9  p.  x.  of  August  22d,  for  an  injury 
of  his  lefl  hand,  received  some  hours  previously  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun. 
The  aoh  parts  of  the  palm  were  torn  up,  and  the  flexor  tendons  below  laid 
bare ;  the  integuments  over  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist  were  much  lacerated, 
and  the  radial  artery  exposed  for  some  distance.  The  thumb  was  shattered 
and  banging  by  a  few  shreds  of  tendinous  matter  only,  to  the  wrist.  No 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  or  fore-arm  existed,  and  the  wrist  joint  was 
not  opened  except  at  the  articulation  of  the  thumb.  A  ligature  was  placed  on 
the  radial  artery,  and  the  thumb  was  removed  at  its  junction  with  the 
wrist :  the  sides  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and  covered  by  lint, 
after  which  the  hand  was  laid  nut  upon  a  splint,  and  leadwater  applied  by 
means  of  a  syphon.  The  first  day  or  two  af\er  the  accident  the  patient  had 
slight  fever,  and  was  put  upon  the  use  of  the  efifervescing  draught.  On  the  28th 
the  lint  and  adhesive  strips  were  removed,  and  the  cold  application  discontinued; 
some  dead  tendinous  matter  was  thrown  off,  and  a  moderate  discharge  of  pus 
occurred  from  the  ulcerated  surface,  as  well  as  from  a  small  abscess  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  on  the  succeeding  days,  af\er  which  the  granulations  pre- 
sented a  healthy  florid  appearance,  the  bran  dressing  being  made  use  of.  .  On 
the  17th  of  September  the  ligature  came  away,  and  the  wound  was  dressed 
with  basilieoo.  By  the  31st  October  cicatrisation  was  perfect,  and  the 
patient  was  dismissed. 
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Lacerated  Wound  of  the  Hand  from  Gun  Shot*  Cure* — John  Frowart, 
letat.  18,  entered  S(»ptember  9tb,  for  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  right  hand,  pro- 
duced  by  the  contents  of  a  gun  loaded  with  shot  passing  through  it,  the  band 
having  been  held  over  the  muzzle.  The  accident  had  happened  an  hour  or 
two  before  entrance,  but  the  bsemorrhage  had  not  been  great.  The  soft 
parts  of  the  palm  were  extensively  torn  up,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers  were  completely  separated.  The  integuments  of 
the  back  of  the  band  were  lacerated  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  palm. 
No  fracture  existed.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  adhesive  strips,  and  lint, 
after  which  the  band  was  placed  on  a  splint,  elevated,  and  cold  leadwater  ap« 
plied  to  it  by  means  of  the  syphon.  On  the  15th  the  cold  lotions  were 
omitted,  and  a  poultice  applied;  but  little  swelling  of  the  hand  or  fore-arm 
existed;  the  wound  was  suppurating  kindly  and  free  from  pain;  general 
symptoms  good.  On  the  17th  the  bran  dressing  was  made  use  of;  a  short 
time  afterwards  this  was  thrown  aside,  and  basilicon  and  simple  dressings 
employed ;  cicatrisation  proceeded  slowly,  and  on  the  9th  November  he  was 
discharged  cured. 

Besides  the  two  cases  above  given,  the  continuous  application  of  cold  was 
used  with  advantage  in  the  following  among  among  other  instances :  A  case 
of  very  severe  contusion  of  the  foot,  accompanied  with  a  lacerated  wound 
of  the  inner  side  of  it,  produced  by  the  part  being  jammed  between  two  rail 
road  cars.  Two  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  great  toe,  both  accompa- 
nied with  much  contusion  of  the  parts.  A  case  of  severely  lacerated  hand 
from  gun  shot,  in  a  child  aetat.  7« 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula.  Cure* — Horatio  Singleton,  eetat. 
21,  was  admitted,  October  27th,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  fourth 
story  of  a  house.  The  force  of  the  fall  hud  been  received  upon  the  left  side; 
the  hip  and  thigh  of  which  were  contused.  His  principal  injury,  however, 
was  at  the  shoulder  of  that  side,  which  was  much  swollen,  and  there  was  an 
inability  to  move  the  arm.  The  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula  were  unin- 
jured; the  shoulder  was  thrown  forwards  so  much  as  to  give  at  first  sight 
the  appearance  of  a  luxation  forwards  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  upon 
taking  hold  of  the  arm  the  mutions  of  the  articulation  were  found  to  be  per- 
fect, showing  that  the  humerus  had  not  left  the  glenoid  cavity;  the  huiherus 
too  could  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  and  was  not  fractured;  upon  rotating 
the  arm  or  pushing  backwards  the  shoulder,  the  trunk  being  firmly  supported, 
crepitus  was  very  evident,  and  the  deformity  could  be  made  to  disappear, 
but  immediately  that  the  force  was  dispensed  with  it  returned.  From  the 
existence  of  the  above  symptoms  the  injury  was  judged  to  be  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula.  The  patient  for  the  first  few  days  was  confined  to  his 
bed  with  the  fore-arm  supported  by  a  sling,  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions 
being  applied  to  the  shoulder;  afterwards,  when  the  swelling  and  pain  had 
in  a  measure  subsided,  the  clavicle  apparatus  with  a  pad  in  the  axilla  was 
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made  use  of.  He  left  the  house  on  the  21  st  of  November,  with  a  useful 
limb,  though  with  some  deformity  caused  by  the  falling  forwards  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus. 

Tearing  q^  of  hoik  nvmbs  by  Machinery,  one  of  them  bringing  tcith  it 
the  entire  Flexor  Tendon* — William  Hart,  etat.  22,  was  admitted  October 
17th.  24  hours  previous  to  admission  his  two  thumbs  had  been  caught  in 
the  machinery  of  a  cotton  mill,  which  he  attended,  and  dragged  off  from  the 
hand.  The  right  one  was  separated  at  the  metacarpal  joint;  the  first  pha- 
kmz  of  the  leA  thumb  was  fractured  just  above  its  articulation  with  the 
noetacarpal  bone,  and  completely  torn  off,  bringing  with  it  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  locgus  pollicis  in  its  whole  length.  The  haemorrhage  following  the 
accident  had  been  slight;  the  wounds  had  been  dressed  previous  to  his 
entering  by  a  gentleman  in  the  country  with  adhesive  strips,  and  the  hands 
placed  upon  splints  and  were  not  disturbed,  cold  being  applied  over  the 
dressings.  Af\er  a  few  days*  simple  dressings  were  applied,  the  stumps 
presenting  a  good  appearance. 

Seven  cases  of  luxation  have  been  treated  during  the  term.  One  of  these 
was  a  luxation  backwards  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  radius  produced  by 
a  &l]  from  a  horse  upon  the  hand,  which  was  reduced,  and  has  been  reported 
in  the  Medical  Examiner  by  the  resident,  Dr.  Smith.  Of  the  four  luxations 
of  the  humerus  three  were  downwards  into  the  axilla.  With  two  exceplions 
they  were  recent  and  easily  reduced.  One  osse  produced  by  a  fall  while  at 
sea  was  of  ton  days*  standing,  and  required  the  use  of  the  pullies.  The 
patient  being  very  muscular,  free  bleeding  and  tartar  emetic  were  at  the 
same  time  made  use  of;  the  extension  was  made  above  the  elbow  and  the 
bone  returned  to  its  socket  afler  fifleen  minutes.  The  second  case  alluded 
to  was  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  twenty-one  days  previously. 
Some  efibrts  to  reduce  it  had  been  made,  but  had  been  neither  violent  nor 
long  continued.  After  being  nauseated  by  tartar  emetic,  and  bleeding,  exten- 
sion was  applied  by  means  of  the  pullies,  and  the  bone  restored. 

« 

Luxation  upwards  and  baektoards  of  the  Femur. — B.  Jones,  setat.  29, 
was  admitted  on  the  evening  of  June  15th,  for  an  injury  which  he  had 
received  a  short  time  before  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  ten  feet.  Upon  exa- 
mination his  left  limb  was  found  to  be  nearly  two  inches  shorter  than  that  of 
the  opposite  side;  the  knee  and  toes  were  turned  inwards  and  a  rounded 
swelling  was  felt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum,  which,  on  rotating  the  limb, 
was  found  to  be  the  head  of  the  femur.  No  change  of  place  being  produced 
by  the  force  of  two  men  to  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  the  pullies  were 
applied,  the  extending  band  being  placed  above  the  knee;  moderate  exten- 
sion was  kept  up  nearly  forty  minutes,  the  patient  having  been  bled  and 
taken  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  before  the  head  of  the  femur  seemed  to 
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move;  at  this  time  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  was  pushed  upwards  by  the 
hand,  aud  it  slipped  ioto  its  socket.     On  the  27th  he  was  discharged,. cured. 

LuxaHon  vpwardt  and  backwardt  tfthe  Femur  in  a  JBoy.^JohD  Buley 
a  stout  lad,  etat.  11,  was  admitted  at  noon  of  the  26th  of  August.  On  the 
afternoon  previous  he  had  fallen  from  a  cart  and  received  an  injury  of  his 
right  hip*  By  measurement  the  right  limb  was  fiwnd  to  be  one  and  a  half 
inch  shorter  than  that  of  the  opposite  side;  the  toes  and  knees  were  turned 
inwards  and  rotation  of  the  limb  was  impossible;  a  tumour  existed  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ileum,  evidently  produced  by  a  displacement  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.  The  reduction  was  at  once  proceeded  to;  a  folded  towd  passed 
under  the  perineum  and  fastened  to  the  bed  post  made  counter  eztensioa, 
while  extension  was  made  with  another  attached,  by  means  of  a  wet  roller, 
above  the  knee;  the  steady  force  of  two  men  applied  to  the  extending  band 
for  a  few  minutes  brought  down  the  bead  of  the  booe  and  caused  it  to  enter 
the  acetabulum  with  an  audible  snap;  all  deformity  of  the  limb  disappeared, 
and  after  being  kept  quiet  for  some  days  he  was  sent  back  to  bis  friends. 

Contusion  of  the  Hip.  DifieuUy  of  DUignoeie. — Joseph  Whiteman, 
mUkU  S,  was  admitted  on  the  6th  of  August,  for  an  injury  of  the  left  kip. 
It  was  stated  that  on  the  day  previous  to  admission  he  had  fallen  upon  his 
hip  while  at  play.  This  caused  him  much  pain,  and  dome  medical  gentle* 
men  in  his  neighbourhood  who  examined  him  looked  upon  his  injury  as  a 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  Strong  efforts,  kept  up  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  free  internal  use  of  tartar  emetic,  had  been  made  to  reduce  it.  It 
was  further  stated  that  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  his  present  injury, 
the  boy  had  suffered  from  a  foil  upon  the  same  part,  and  that  his  injury  was 
then  also  looked  upon  as  a  dislocation,  and  his  limb  well  pulled.  Upon  exa* 
roination  the  pelvis  was  found  to  be  slightly  inclined  to  the  left  side,  whioh 
gave  the  limb  of  that  side  the  appearance  of  being  lengthened,  but  accurate 
measurement  after  placing  the  superior  spinous  processes  on  »  level  showed 
them  to  be  of  the  same  length.  The  foot  was  held  in  the  natural  posilioii 
and  the  hoy  could  draw  the  limb  up,  rotate,  and  straighten  it  at  pleasure, 
though  these  motions  were  performed  very  slowly  and  carefully*  The  left 
buttock  was  evidently  mucli  flattened  from  wasting  of  the  muscles,  ^ai  this 
caused  the  trochanter  to  be  much  more  prominent  than  that  of  the  opposite 
Vide;  no  crepitus  existed.  When  placed  in  the  erect  position  the  attitude 
was  that  assumed  by  patients  labouring  under  coxalgia,  the  boy  bearing  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  sound  limb;  considerable  swelling  existed 
in  the  groin,  and  in  a  slight  degree  immediately  over  the  trochaiiter  m^or, 
produced  probably  by  the  violent  pulling  which  the  patjent  had  been  made 
to  undergo.  The  boy  w^s  of  a  highly  scrofukMs  habit  and  stated  upon 
being  questioned  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  foils  he  had  oecasionally 
felt  pains  in  the  hip  and  knee  of  the  injured  side*    The  case  was  looked 
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upon  as  one  of  contusion  accompanied  by  coxalgia  in  its  incipient  stage. 
He  was  kept  quiet  in  bed;  leecbed  to  the  groin,  and  purged.     On*the  22d ' 
of  August  he  was  discharged,  cured  of  his  contusion,  being  at  that  time  able 
to  move  about  as  well  as  before  his  fall,  and  free  from  pain. 

The  two  foregoing  cases  appear  to  us  worthy  of  particular  note.  The 
first  as  affi>rding  an  example  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  at  an  age  in  which  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  application  of  a  force  sufficient  to  produce  it  in 
persons  below  the  age  of  puberty  being  most  generally  followed  by  a  fracture, 
or  separation  of  the  epiphysis  and  diaphysis  of  the  bone.  The  last  case  is 
well  calculated  to  show  the  necessity  of  strict  attention,  where  the  diagnosis 
is  at  all  doubtful,  to  the  history  of  an  accident,  as  well  as  of  accurate  and 
careful  examination  of  the  symptoms  supervening  upon  it.  The  want  of 
these  in  the  instance  noted  led  to  much  unnecessary  sufiering  to  the  patient, 
and  supposing  our  diagnosis  of  incipient  coxalgia  correct,  as  I  think  is  fully 
warranted  by  the  history  and  appearances  of  the  part,  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  exert  an  unhappy  influence  on  its  progress. 

Diaeages  of  the  Eye. — ^Eighteen  patients  labouring  under  ophthalmia  were 
admitted,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  presented  the  disease  in  its  chronic 
form.  Several  of  them  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  iritis. 
The  general  plan  of  treatment  pursued  consisted  in  repeated  general  bleeding, 
low  diet,  moderate  purging,  cupping,  blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
application  of  cold  mucilage  to  the  eyes.  In  the  chronic  cases  slightly 
astringent  washes  were  used,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  of  very  long 
standing  where  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  lids  was  much  thickened  and 
in  a  granulated  state,  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  was  drawn  over  the  part  with 
much  benefit*  In  the  cases  of  iritis,  mercurials  were  in  every  instance 
administered,  and  in  several  of  the  chronic  ophthalmias  calomel  and  opium 
were  given  with  advantage.  Ulcers  on  the  cornea  were  all  treated  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Fistula  LachrymaJis. — Mary  Doran,  setat.  85,  entered  May  0th,  for  a 
fistula  lachrymalis  which  had  existed  some  months.  The  eye  was  injected 
and  the  parts  about  the  opening  were  considerably  inflamed.  Cold  mucilage 
was  kept  to  the  part  till  the  19th,  when,  the  inflammation  having  been  sub- 
dued, an  opening  was  made  into  the  duct  with  a  sharp  pointed  bistoury  and 
a  style  introduced.  This  she  continued  to  wear  with  benefit  till  the  23d, 
when  she  lefl  the  house  and  was  directed  to  retain  the  instrument  for  some 
time. 

Fungus  HiBmatodes  of  the  Eye. — Mary  P.,  cetat.  1 0,  entered  October  1 1  th , 
Her  parents  stated  that  about  two  years  previously  her  lefl  eye  was  observed 
to  be  discoloured  in  its  interior  and  the  sight  impaired,  and  that  a  few  months 
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afterwards  vision  was  entirely  lost.  About  the  beginning  of  Septennber  last 
a  sinall.fungus  shot  out  from  the  part,  which  has  gone  on  gradually  enlarg- 
ing. At  present  it  occupies  the  whole  orbit,  protruding  to  a  considerable 
extent;  is  red;  irregular  on  its  surface;  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  is 
sloughy  at  its  central  and  prominent  part.  The  patient  was  of  a  highly 
scrofulous  temperament;  had  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck 
enlarged;  sufiered  from  pain  in  the  head,  with  her  strength  and  appetite 
much  impaired.  These  marks  of  afiection  of  her  constitution  by  the  disease 
being  evident,  removal  of  the  part  was  not  recommended,  and  on  the  2dd 
she  left  the  hospital. 

Laceration  of  the  Iris.  Ophthalmia. — Michael  Ooly,  oetat.  31,  admitted 
May  27th,  for  ophthalmia  of  the  right  side.  He  states  that  this  followed  a 
severe  blow,  which  he  received  on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  from  a  stone  or  lump 
of  clay  while  engaged  in  blasting,  ten  days  before  he  applied  for  admission. 
On  entrance,  the  eye  presented  the  following  appearances:  violent  conjuncti- 
vitis; sight  entirely  gone,  the  anterior  chamber  being  611ed  with  blood;  no 
injury  to  eyelids  or  transparent  cornea;  acute  pain  in  the  eye  and  side  of 
the  head;  skin  cool;  health  at  no  time  very  robust.  Mucilages  were  applied 
to  the  eye;  he  was  purged,  and  a  large  blister  was  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  neck;  calomel  gr.  ss.  three  times  a  day. 

June  6th.  Blister  has  been  excessively  sore;  all  pain  has  left  the  eye  and 
the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  has  nearly  disappeared;  the  blood  effused  into 
the  anterior  chamber  has  been  absorbed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan- 
tity which  remains  at  the  union  of  the  iris  with  the  sclerotica  at  the  inner 
and  upper  part.  The  iris  is  seen  to  have  been  torn  across  in  its  lower  half 
in  nearly  its  whole  extent,  and  presents  somewhat  of  a  triangular  opening. 
He  now  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  sight,  being  able  to  see  large 
objects  distinctly.  Has  been  salivated  by  the  calomel,  and  is  now  using 
washes  of  tinct.  myrrh  and  chloride  of  soda  for  his  mouth,  and  a  slightly 
astringent  wash  to  his  eye.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  was  discharged  with  a 
good  degree  of  sight,  the  eye  having  been  free  from  all  redness  for  some 
days  previously. 

Laceration  of  the  Iris.  Ophthalmia.  Loss  of  Vision. — John  Graham, 
setat.  30,  entered  September  17th.  Nine  days  before  while  engaged  in 
blasting  he  received  a  blow  upon  his  right  eye,  which  he  states  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  entire  loss  of  sight.  At  the  time  of  admission  he 
laboured  under  acute  conjunctivitis,  and  the  iris,  which  had  lost  its  ^proper 
colour  and  had  assumed  a  greenish  hue,  was  torn  across  at  the  inner  side 
near  its  centre.  There  was  also  slight  effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  several  minute  ulcers  upon  the  transparent  cornea.  Under  a 
depletory  plan  of  treatment  combined  with  the  use  of  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  eye,  the  inflammation  was 
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subdued,  the  iris  gradually  returning  to  its  natural  colour,  and  the  effused 
blood  in  the  anterior  chamber  being  absorbed.  On  the  27th  of  October  ho 
was  dismissed. 

Hydrocele.  Injection  of  Tincture  of  Iodine.  Cure. — ^Robert  Poursley, 
labourer,  setat.  31,  entered  for  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  in  the  month  of  May. 
During  the  treatment  for  this,  he  made  known  the  existence  of  a  swelling  on  - 
the  right  side  of  the  scrotum.  Upon  examination  this  was  found  to  be 
tense,  eL'istic,  pear-shaped  and  diaphanous.  He  stated  that  it  had  com- 
menced at  puberty,  since  which  time  it  had  been  slowly  increasing;  that  he 
sufiered  no  pain  in  the  part,  but  was  inconvenienced  by  its  weight.  The 
nature  of  this  disease  being:  made  known  to  him,  he  demanded  an  operation, 
and  on  the  7th  of  July,  aAer  drawing  off  the  fluid,  I  injected  a  mixture  of 
tinct.  iodine  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  seven 
of  the  latter.  The  injection  was  suffered  to  remain  but  a  few  minutes,  it 
being  withdrawn  as  soon  as  pain  was  complained  of.  The  day  following  the 
operation  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  inflammation  were  present ;  the  scrotum 
was  supported  by  a  bag  truss,  and  the  patient  kept  at  rest  upon  bis  back,  on 
a  diminished  diet.  On  the  12th,  the  pain  had  nearly  lefl  it,  and  the  part 
had  much  diminished  in  size.  On  the  17th  he  lefl  the  house.  Early  in 
August  he  called  to  show  me  his  testicle,  which  was  at  that  time  but  little 
larger  than  natural,  sofl,  and  without  pain. 

One  other  case  of  hydrocele  of  a  small  size  came  under  notice,  in  a 
patient  of  delicate  constitution,  aetat.  50.  In  it  the  usual  injection  of  warm 
port  wine  and  water  was  made  use  of  on  he  20th  of  May ;  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  part  for  some  days  followed,  but  the  operation  failed  to 
eflect  a  cure.  By  the  20th  of  June  the  fluid  had  again  accumulated  in  the 
sac,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  with  an  injection  composed  of  two  parts 
of  the  wine  to  one  of  water.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  this  was 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  first  injection.  This  gradually  subsided, 
and  on  the  7th  of  July  he  was  discharged  cured;  no  re-accumulation  of  fluid 
having  occurred,  and  the  testicle  being  of  its  natural  size  and  feel. 

Virsocele. — J.  W,  setat.  25,  entered  July  7th,  with  cirsocele  of  the  lefl 
side.  Examined  afler  the  patient  had  been  using  exercise;  the  veins  of  the 
cord  of  the  lefl  side  were  found  to  be  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  little  flnger, 
and  greatly  convoluted;  the  testicle  appeared  sound.  The  mind  of  the  patient 
was  dejected  on  account  of  his  affection,  and  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  loins.  The  general  health  being  good,  the  case  appeared  favourable  to  a 
trial  of  the  mode  of  cure  proposed  by  Da  vat.  .  On  the  14th,  afler  isolating 
the  vein  from  the  artery  and  vas  deferens,  (the  patient  being  erect,)  I  passed 
an  acupuncturing  needle  through  the  skin,  anterior  and  posterior  parietes  of 
the  veins;  afler  which  I  pushed  it  upwards  and  forwards  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  re-appear  at  the  surface  half  an  inch  above  the  place  of  insertion, 
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after  a  second  time  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  needle  was 
thee  fixed  in  this  situation  by  the  twisted  suture,  moderately  tight.  The 
operation  was  done  almost  without  pain,  and  the  patient  was  afterwards  con* 
fined  to  a  recumbent  position,  upon  a  restricted  diet.  But  little  inflamma- 
tion was  produced  till  the  18th,  when  the  part  became  more  swelled,  and 
caused  pain  whan  handled;  the  vein  below  the  needle  being  very  hard  and 
tense;  no  pain  towards  the  groin.  On  the  20th  the  skin  around  the  needle 
was  slightly  reddened.  On  the  21st  the  needle  was  removed,  the  vein  be- 
low the  point  of  its  insertion  being  hard  and  painful  on  pressure;  a  hard  lump 
of  the  size  of  a  large  filbert,  exists  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  inserted;  no 
pain  up  towards  the  abdominal  ring.  From  this  date  the  inflammation  con- 
tinued to  diminish,  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  being  daily  furnished  from  the 
points  through  which  the  needle  had  passed;  but  in  a  few  days  this  ceased, 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Cirsocele.    Davafs  Operatioiu     Cure. — S.  B.  setaU  57,  was  admitted  on 
the  5th  September.     The  scrotum  is  so  much  stretched  as  to  be  at  once 
remarked  from  its  extreme  length.     The  testicle  of  the  left  side  hangs  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  right,  and  when  separated  from  the  veins  which  cover 
it,  is  found  to  be  both  smaller  and  softer.     When  allowed  to  hang  without 
support  it  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  feelings,  and  the  slightest  knock  or  pres- 
sure upon  it  causes  severe  pain;  the  veins  of  the  cord  appear  to  increase  in 
size  from  just  below  the  abdominal  ring,  and  down  about  the  testicle,  are 
much  convoluted,  irregular,  and  very  large;  the  swelling  is  sensibly  dimi- 
nished by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  returns  when  the 
erect  position  is  resumed.     The  patient  states  that  he  first  noticed  his  disease 
about  five  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
although  a  suspensory  bandage  was  constantly  worn;  that  a  year  since  he 
laboured  under  a  hernia  of  the  left  side,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  wore  a 
truss  for  some  months.     At  present,  even  after  8evei*e  straining  and  hard 
coughing,  nothing  like  a  protrusion  of  the  bowel  exists.     He  has  no  pain  in 
the  belly  or  about  the  ring,  and  suflers  so  much  inconvenience  from  his  dis- 
ease, that  he  entered  the  hospital  by  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant,  for 
the  purpose  of  undergoing  an  operation  for  its  cure.     On  the  19th  two  acu- 
puncturing needles  were  passed  through  and  through  the  two  largest  of  the 
veins,  and  fastened  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture.     After  the  operation  the 
patient  was  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  bed,  with  the  scrotum  elevated,  and  put 
upon  a  low  diet.     Two  days  afterwards  some  redness  existed  immediately 
around  the  needles,  and  on  tho  24th  there  was  a  good  deal  of  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  whole  side  of  the  scrotum,  accompanied  with  pain  on 
being  handled;  slight  suppuration  too  had  taken  place  at  the  extremities  of 
the  needles,  and  they  were  both  removed;  no  fever  or  pain  in  the  groin. 
Treatment  continued,  with  the  addition  of  lead  water  to  the  scrotum.     For 
some  days  after  the  last  report  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  continued  to  be  dis- 
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charged  from  the  points  through  which  one  of  the  pins  had  passed.  On  the 
2d  October  nearly  all  swelling  had  led  the  parts,  and  the  veins  were  found 
to  be  very  hard  and  much  reduced  in  size.  By  the  5th  all  inflammation  had 
disappeared,  the  parts  being  still  more  contracted.  The  patient  was  now 
sufllered  to  move  about;  his  diet  increased  and  a  smaller  suspensor  made  use 
of,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  dismissed. 

The  mode  of  operating  adopted  in  the  above  cases  appears  to  me  much 
preferable  to  any  of  the  other  methods  recommended  for  the  cui-e  of  varicose 
veins,  and  their  results  afl^rd  additional  proof  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
the  plan  when  carefblly  applied.  The  passing  of  a  needle  behind  the  vein, 
and  arresting  the  circulation  in  it  by  means  of  a  twisted  suture,  as  recently 
recommended  hy  M .  Velpeau,  efllects  a  cure  by  the  pressure  causing  in- 
flammation and  subsequent  ulceration,  and  complete  division  of  the  veins; 
whereas  by  the  method  of  puncturing  the  vessel,  adhesive  matter  is  at  once 
thrown  out  around  the  points  irritated,  producing  the  cure  by  union  by  the 
first  intention  of  its  internal  membrane. 

\ 

Incised  Wound  of  the  Tendo  Achillis. — Jas.  Tobin,  setat.  18,  entered  May 

5th,  with  an  incised  wound  of  the  left  leg,  just  below  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  tibia.     The  injury  was  caused  by  a  carpenter's  adze  which  had  entered 

just  behind  the  tibia,  and  made  an  oblique  cut  three  inches  long,  dividing 

completely  the  tendo  Achillis  and  posterior  tibial  artery,  without  injuring 

the  joint.     Both  ends  of  the  artery  were  secured  by  ligature,  the  sides  of 

the  wound  being  afterwards  drawn  together  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  foot 

extended  upon  the  leg. 

The  limb  was  kept  in  a  carved  splint  upon  its  outside,  and  by  the  27th 
cicatrisation  had  become  perfect  under  the  use  of  simple  dressings  and  occa- 
sional touching  with  the  nit.  argent.  On  the  10th  of  June  he  was  dis- 
charged cured,  with  a  slight  elevation,  and  hardening  at  the  point  at  which 
the  tendon  had  been  divided,  the  ends  appearing  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  in  apposition. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  tendo  Achillis  are  not  very  common,  and  the  case 
just  mentioned  is  interesting  at  this  time,  from  general  attention  being  now 
di^cted  to  division  of  that  tendon  as  a  means  of  cure  for  club-foot.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  show  the  safety  of  that  operation,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of 
the  opinion  so  long  held,  that  wounds  of  tendons  cicatrise  with  difficulty,  and 
are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences. 

Cancer  of  the  Lip.  Excision. — James  Fairbrother,  setat.  48,  admitted 
on  the  2Sth  August.  He  states  that  four  years  since  a  small  spot  appeared 
near  the  middle  of  the  free  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  which  he  took  for  a  blood 
blister,  aud  repeatedly  bit  offi  Gradually  a  hard  lump  arose  at  this  spot, 
which  increased  slowly,  and  a  short  time  since  ulcerated.  Af\er  ulceration 
had  commenced,  caustic  was  applied  to  it  by  a  quack,  with  the  efi^ct  of 

26* 
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causing  it  to  progress  more  rapidly.  The  ulcer  occupies  (ully  two-thirds 
of  the  free  surface  of  the  iip,  extending  down  towards  the  chin,  its  edges 
being  hard  and  everted,  and  its  sur&ce  uneven  and  angry  looking.  On  the 
1st  of  September  a  triangular  portion  of  the  lip,  including  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  part,  was  excised,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  brought  together  by 
means  of  three  hair  lip  pins.  The  two  lower  pins  were  removed  on  the 
5th,  and  the  upper  one  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  perfect  union  having  taken 
place.     On  the  26th  he  led  the  hospital. 

Strangtdaied  Hernia*  Reduction. — Robert  Clair,  watchman,  aetat.  66, 
entered  September  30th,  at  half  past  11a.  m.,  with  a  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia  of  the  right  side.  He  states  that  he  has  been  afflicted  with  a  redu» 
cible  hernia  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  he  has  during  that  time  con- 
stantly worn  a  truss.  At  6  o'clock  this  morning  he  removed  this  instrun)ent 
while  dressing,  and  found  his  rupture  at  once  to  descend.  Being  much 
pressed  for  time  he  did  not  attempt  to  return  it  till  after  he  had  walked  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile,  when  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  His 
bowels  had  not  been  moved  for  three  days  previously,  and  a  physician 
who  saw  him  before  his  admission,  had  administered  a  dose  of  castor  oD, 
and  bled  hinr.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  house,  a  hard  tumour  of  the 
size  of  the  fist  was  found  descendiug  into  the  scrotum.  Gtt.  Ix.  tinct.  opii 
was  given  to  him,  and  he  was  put  into  a  warm  bath,  before  and  during 
which,  efibrts.at  the  taxis  were  made.  By  these  means  the  size  of  the 
tumour  was  reduced;  hot  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  part  afler  his 
removal  from  the  bath,  and  another  dose  of  oil,  with  gtt.  xxx.  tinct.  opii, 
was  administered.  At  two  o'clock  it  run  up  upon  being  slightly  bandied, 
and  a  short  time  aAer  his  bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  all  pain  was 
removed.  A  proper  truss  was  afterwards  applied,  and  on  the  6th  October 
he  was  discharged. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder.  Lithotripsy.  Death. — C.  C,  aetat.  23,  entered 
August  22d,  labouring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
severe  sufferings  which  this  patient  had  for  years  endured  had  produced  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  imbecility,  and  no  accurate  history  of  his  case 
could  be  procured  from  him.  He  was  of  a  large  frame  though  much  ema- 
ciated. Lived  in  the  country.  Had  travelled  from  the  state  of  Connecticut 
to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  had,  no  doubt,  during  that 
time  sufiercd  many  hardships.  He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
aflemoon  of  his  arrival  in  this  city,  and  from  the  period  of  his  entrance 
suffisred  at  all  times  severely.  Afler  remaining  quiet  for  some  days  on  a 
regulated  diet  with  the  free  use  of  mucilages,  he  was  particularly  examined. 
The  urethra  was  found  to  be  of  a  good  size,  very  dilatable  and  free  from  stric- 
ture; no  enlargement  of  the  prostate  existed,  and  the  bladder  was  so  dila- 
table as  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  urine  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
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hour.  The  stone  was  large,  and  the  use  of  the  sound  caused  him  hut  slight 
uneasiness.  The  urine  was  ahundant  and  deposited  at  all  times  a  very  thick 
tenacious  mucus.  Under  these  circumstances  the  case  was  judged  to  be  a 
fit  one  for  lithotripsy,  but,  previous  to  undertaking  it,  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  recover  from  the  e^cts  of  his  journey  and  become  in  a  measure  habitu- 
ated to  the  air  of  the  hospital. 

September  llth.  The  patient  having  retained  his  urine  for  half  an  hour 
previously,  a  full  sized  Jacobson's  instrument  was  introduced,  and  the  stone 
seized  and  crushed;  So  little  pain  was  caused  by  this,  that  afler  the  with- 
drawal of  the  instrument  the  patient  had  no  immediate  desire  to  urinate,  and 
stated  ten  minutes  afler  the  operation  that  he  felt  easier  than  he  had  been 
previous  to  the  stone  having  been  broken  up.  No  chill  or  other  unpleasant 
symptom  followed,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  (he  day  of  its  performance  as 
well  as  on  the  (bllowing  day  (the  12th)  a  number  of  fragments  were  passed 
away  with  the  urine. 

I6th,  The  instrument  was  again  introduced  and  the  stone  at  once  grasped 
and  eflectually  crushed. 

nth.  Passed  a  number  of  fragments  this  morning  and  during  the  night. 
An  anodyne  injection  containing  gtt.  xl.  tinct.  opii.,  has  been  exhibited  daily 
at  noon  since  the  period  of  the  first  operation,  and  pulv.  doveri,  grs.  x.,  given 
at  night;  a  general  warm  bath  has  also  been  used,  and  at  such  times  as  the 
patient  has  suffered  an  increase  of  pain,  the  warm  hip  bath  has  been  resorted 
to;  treatment  continued. 

I9th,  Suffered  last  night  from  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  and  this  morn- 
ing passed  a  larger  and  more  irregular  fragment  of  stone  than  he  has  yet 
done;  skin  cool;  appetite  not  so  good. 

20th.  I  introduced  the  brise-pierre,  but,  finding  the  bladder  to  contract 
violently,  it  was  at  once  removed  without  having  been  opened.  Anodyne 
enema,  and  hip  bath. 

22df.  Suflferings  in  no  way  increased  but  there  is  almost  entire  loss  of 
appetite;  no  fever;  tongue  clea".  Sulph.  quinine  in  solution  was  adminis- 
tered and  the  warm  bath;  pulv.  uoveri  and  anodyne  enemas  were  continued. 

22d  and  2Ath.  Appetite  not  improved,  and  there  is  great  loss  of  strength; 
surface  of  body  cool;  hands  and  feet  cold;  pulse  very  feeble;  tongue  clean; 
has  a  more  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  more  tenderness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  than  he  has  previously  had;  no  tumidity  of  abdomen, 
the  muscles  of  which  are  hard  and  contracted;  urine  clear  and  deposits  a 
thick  tenacious  mucus,  not,  however,  in  larger  quantity  than  it  has  pre- 
viously done;  bowels  have  been  moved  naturally.  Heat  to  extremities  and 
abdomen;  anodynes  and  hip  bath  continued.     Broth. 

25th.  Has  taken  very  little  nourishment  within  the  last  24  hours;  skin 
continues  cool;  is  dull  and  listless;  pulse  72  and  very,  feeble;  urine  clear; 
lower  part  of  belly  is  more  painful  when  pressed  upon.  Warm  poultice  to 
abdomen;  heat  to  extremities.     Arrow  root  with  wine  and  weak  milk  punch. 
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26lh.  He  was  less  dull  and  had  taken  more  nourish rnent  but  was  exceed- 
ing feeble;  free,  natural  disciiarge  from  the  bowels.  Treatment  continued. 
27th.  Ue  was  more  dull  than  ever,  but  cnutd  'be  roused,  and  was  free 
from  deliriiiin;  the  abdomen  was  more  painful  over  its  lower  part  than  it 
had  yet  beea,  but  there  was  no  tumidity  of  it.  Bliatet  to  abdomen.  AU 
nourishment  refused  except  milk  punch.     Death  at  9,  p.  ii. 

Autopttf,  fifteen  hours  after  death.     Great  emaciation;  s.'jht  disiensioa 
of  the  abdomen;  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  is  inflamed,  particularly 
towards  the  pelvis,  and  tbero  is  some  effusion  of  puruloid  serum  in  the  cavity 
of  it;  (he  peritoneal  covering  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  also  inflamed,  but  in 
a  less  degree  than  tha;  of  the  intestines.     The  bladder  which  was  strongly 
contracted  was  removed  from  [lie  body  and  opened  by  an  incision  on  its 
anterior  part  extending  from  the  prostate  to  Ihe  fundus;  another  in<;ision 
passing  from  the  centre  of  this  laid  open  a  cyst,  situated  on  Ihe  lefl  side, 
capable  of  containing  a  large  filbert,  and  communicating  with  the  bladder  by 
a  small  opening.     Halfan  inch  posterior  to  this  opening,  and  about  one  inch 
above  the  lefl  ureter,  a  amooih,  rounded 
and  narrow  opening  (D)  leading  into  an- 
other and  much  larger  cyst  (C)  existed, 
(ho   peritoneal  covering  of  which   was 
strongly  adherent  to  the  descending  colon. 
The  larger  cyst  contained    thick  dark 
coloured  pus,  and  a  porlioa  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder  was  protruded 
through  the  opening  into  it.     The  cover 
■Dgs  of  the  cyst  were  dark  coloured,  and 
BDHencd  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  way 
on  being  lightly  handled  afler  the  bladder 
was  taken  out.     Several  small  pouches 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  between  the  fibres  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  were  seen  about  the  fundus  of 
.   ,  ,. .„  „      .K.  V,  .u„  *      ,.    '^*  bladder,  in  one  of  which  a  very  snwll 

A.  Ipemon  lajini  npao  Ihe  bladder  Addi  Iha  .  _  ,  ■' 

B.  iiicl^i^'*r'°nd^c'^( "''"'' h  fragment  of  stone  was  found.     The  tnu- 
■nwTr  """"'"" *'^"'                        couscoat  was  Ihickcned  and  slightly  red- 

a  Owninj  icdint  Into  the  bladder.  dened    in  spots,   but  was   not   soAened. 

The  prostate  was  natural.      The  stone 

had  b^n  caught  in  its  abort  diameter,  near  its  centre,  and  thoroughly 
crushed,  nearly  one  half  of  it  having  passed  off. 
Only  two  fragments  were  found  in  (he  bladder, 
a  small  piece  (G.)  which  had  formed  one  end  (rf 
the  stone  was  lying  behind  Iho  opening  into  the 
urethra,  and  the  larger  portion  (P.)  was  lying 

'''"iJUilSK.''"™'™'"'    ■»  Ibo  fundus.    The  left  Iddoey  waa  enlarged 
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to  nearly  twice  its  natural  size  and  its  pelvis  contained  a  quantity  of  puruloid 
serum  judged  to  be  nearly  3i*  in  quantity.  A  cyst,  cai>able  of  admitting  tho 
end  of  the  thumb,  existed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medullary  substance  and 
communicated  with  the  pelvis  of  it.  The  left  ureter  in  its  whole  length  was 
much  enlarged  and  thickened.  The  kidney  of  the  right  side  was  five  inches 
long  and  two  and  a  half  wide  at  its  middle;  an  incision  made  along  its 
posterior  part  showed  the  cortical  ancT  tubular  portions  to  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  its  upper  half,  while  in  the  lower  half,  the  tubular  part  had  equally  disap* 
peared  with  a  portion  of  the  cortical,  so  that  the  whole  kidney  resembled  a 
large  cyst.  The  right  ureter  in  its  whole  extent  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
lefl  side,  enlarged  and  thickened.  The  stomach,  spleen,  and  pancreas  were 
natural.     The  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  kidney  is  well  known;  the 
above  case  afibrds  another  example  of  this,  and  shows  that  even  great 
destruction  of  these  organs  may  occur  without  giving  rise  to  any  particular 
symptoms  which  make  it  known.  The  sufierings  of  the  patient,  though 
severe,  were  not  greater  than  are  usually  attendant  upon  stone  when  of  long 
standing  and  the  case  appeared  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  lithotripsy. 
The  fatal  result  can  in  no  way,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  operation,  nor 
can  it  be  advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  method  employed.  No  force 
was  used  in  the  introduction  of  the  instrument.  The  stone  which  was  large 
was  readily  caught  and  crushed  without  producing  pain;  all  the  smaller 
fragments  and  sandy  matter  being  subsequently  passed  off  without  difficulty. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  wds  not  more  inflamed  than  must  be 
the  case  in  every  instance  in  which  the  disease  is  of  long  continuance.  The 
opening  leading  into  the  cyst  on  the  side  of  the  bladder  was  small  and  would 
not  have  admitted  the  instrument  made  use  of,  even  supposing  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  entering  it.  The  cyst  had  evidently 
long  existed,  being  attached  to  the  colon  by  old  and  firm  adhesions,  con* 
tained  dark  coloured  pus  and  was  in  a  state  approaching  to  gangrene.  The 
peritoneal  inflammation  which  carried  oflT  the  patient  took  its  origin  from 
this  point  and  had  probably  followed  ulceration  of  its  internal  coats. 

An  interesting  case  of  aneurism,  seated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
leg  which  came  under  notice  and  was  cured  by  ligature  of  the  femoral,  will 
be  reported  hereafter. 

Naoember^  1838. 
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Article  II.  Experiments  proving  the  existence  of  a  Venous  Pulse  indepen^ 
dent  of  the  Heart  and  Nervous  System^  with  remarks  on  the  contractility 
of  veins  in  general.    By  J.  J.  AixisoiTy  M.  D. 

The  veQss  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins*  have  pulsations  distinct  from  those 
produced  by  a  reflux  of  blood  from  the  auricles.t  These  vessels  beat  vigo* 
rously  for  many  hours  afler  separation  from  the  heart  and  body. 

This  fact  has  not  been  noticed*  Pulsations  of  the  venae  cavse  afler  excision 
of  the  heart  had  been  observed,  however,  by  Wallseusj:  in  dogs,  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  by  Spallanzani^  in  reptiles.  Without  being  aware 
that  pulsations  had  been  previously  noticed,  the  author  of  this  article  obsei'ved 
there  in  the^bur  classes  of  animals;  and  some  of  his  observations  were  given 
in  1836,  in  his  Inaugural  Essay  on  the  Lymphatic  Hearts. 

The  discovery  of  Walleeus  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  being  quoted 
by  the  older  anatomists  only,  as  Bartholin,  Lancisi,  and  Senac,  though 
pulsations  of  the  venae  cavse  in  their  natural  state  have  been  seen  by  Steno, 
Lower,  Wepfer,||  Borrachius,ir  Whytt,**  Haller,  Lancisi,  and  Senac.  Steno 
expressly  states  that  he  has  seen  the  venae  cavae  of  rabbits  alternately  contract 
and  dilate  a  number  of  times,  before  the  right  auricle  had  made  a  single  motion, 
and  even  after  the  whole  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.    In  one  experiment,  having 

*  And  aim,  perhaps,  the  coronary  veina  as  stated  bj  LaDciai.  Opera  Varia,  1739, 
torn.  ii.  de  Motu  Cord  et  Aneariamatibas,  p.  212. 

t  In  our  viviaectiona  we  often  see  a  poise  as  fiir  as  the  iliac  veins,  arising  from  the 
cauae  mentioned  in  the  text 

^  Medica  Omnia — Epist  ad  Gasp.  Bartholin  de  motu  chyli  et  Sang.  1660,  p.  254.  I 
quote  the  paaaage : 

**  Pelli  autem  II  vena  cava  sangainem  in  dextram  cordis  auriculam,  manifesto  vivis 
dissectis  animalibus  oonspeximus:  in  omni  enim  cordis  mota  II  vena  cava  primi  molds 
initium  est,  qaod  cum  dubitarcmus  an  non  fieret,  quia  cava  auriculs  cordique  connexf. 
esset,  cor  et  auriculum  reeeeuimue  pror»u8  in  canibuB  vivis  d  vena  cava^  et  animadver' 
timuB  etiam  turn  venam  cavam  puUare  minimum,  et  iingulia  vicibuB  aliquid  sanguinis 
ejfkndere.  Quare  ct  pleramque  circa  cor  vena  cava  cameas  quasdam  fibres  accepit,  quas 
'  alibi  in  vena  cava  hand  invenias:  ese  autem  admodum  oonspicuae  in  hominis,  bovis,  canis 
cava  possunt  videri.  Motua  autem  ille  vensB  cavs  prope  cor  evidentissimus  est,  ut  pluri- 
mum  tamcn  earn  quoqoe  in  vivis  canibus  observarimus  toto  illo  ductu  ab  hepato  et  II 
jugirlo  in  cor  usque.  See  also  pp.  250,  252,  263;  and  Anatomia  Bartholini,  1673,  lib.  ii. 
403;  and  p.  783. 

§  Exp.  Sur.  La  Circulation  etc  Diss.  iv.    Exp.  clxvL,  cLxxinftnd  Result  vii. 

Ii  Postquam  respirare  desiit  diti  adhoc  cor  tutum,  hinc  auricula  ambe,  tandem  sola 
dcxtra  et  vena  cava  ad  hue  movcbantur,  etiam  tunc  quando  abscideram  venas  ct  arleriaa 
axillarcs.— jDe  Cicut,  Aqwat,  1679,  p.  172. 

T  Epist.  51,  Cent  iv.  ad  Bartholinum,  p.  333.  Also,  Sylvius,  Plemp,  and  Fantonius, 
cited  by  Haller,  torn.  i.  p.  400.  Cowper  saw  the  same  phenomenon,  but  supposed  it  to  be 
.  eauaed  by  the  aorta.    Idem, 

••  In  a  pigeon.    Whytt*s  Works,  p.  188,  London,  176a 
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tied  the  three  ca?ae  of  a  rabbit,  he  allowed  the  blood  from  the  ventricle, 
auricle  and  cavse  beyond  the  ligature,  to  escape  through  an  opening  made  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ventricle,  when  all  motion  in  the  several  parts  entirely 
ceased,  but  the  cavfe  were  re-excited,  on  being  distended  very  slightly  by 
the  entrance  ofUood  from  the  vessels  of  the  heart;  and  ader  the  ligatures 
were  relaxed,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  resume  its  motion,  the  auricles  them- 
selves were  restored  to  theic  accustomed  action.*  Steno  observes,  that 
after  the  heart  of  a  raven  had  ceased  to  beat,  motion  continued,  nevertheless, 
in  the  auricle  near  the  cavse,  and  that  the  vena  cava  inferior  pulsated  a  long 
time  after  all  motion  had  ceased  here,  exhibiting  two  motions  very  distinct 
from  each  other — ^  eorum  alter  in  parte  remotiore  exterius  conspiciebatur, 
alter  interiori  latere  in  parte  cordis  proxima'' — but  what  most  surprised  this 
experimentalist  was,  that  the  right  ventricle  having  been  cut  off,  and  the  blood 
thus  escaping,  the  pulsation  continued — though  the  veins  themselves  were 
perfectly  collapsed — ^till  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  animal  itself 
having  been  opened  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  morning. 

Lower  was  aware  of  many  of  these  facts,  and  maintains  that  the  muscu- 
lar tunic  of  the  venae  cavse,  which  exists  as  well  in  man  as  in  most 
animals,  not  only  keeps  them  within  just  limits,  but  strongly  urges  the 
blood  into  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  f  He  contends  that  the  undulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  cavse  after  death  of  the  auricle,  does  not  result  from  an  intes- 
tine motion  of  the  Uood,  but  from  an  action  in  the  vessels  themselves, 
through  the  medium  of  a  nervous  influence.  Quod  ad  undulationem  istam 
sanguinis  in  vena  cava  post  emortuam  auriculam  attinet;  arbitror,  illam  nuUo 
sanguinis  intestine  motu,  sed  vasorum,  k  spiritibus  per  nerves  ubique  dis- 
tractis,  corrugatione  contingere;  non  aliter  quam  spiritus  in  rousculis  ubique 
oberrantes,  raotum  ilium  tremulum  post  mortem  diu  protrahunt4  &c. 

Laneisi,  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Senac,§  confirm  many  of  the  observations 
recorded  by  Steno.  Laneisi  has,  in  addition,  seen  in  horses  the  venae 
Cavse  pulsate  four  or  five  times,  while  the  auricles  themselves  performed 
but  one  contraction.  The  action  of  both  auricle  and  cavse  were  re-excited 
by  mechanical  and  other  stimuli.  From  all  his  observations,  Laneisi  con- 
cludes it  to  be  a  fact  which  does  not  admit  of  doubt — that  there  is  a  peri^ 
staUic  acUon\\  in  the  branches  and  ramusculi  of  the  venae  cavse,  propagated 
as  it  were  from  the  point  of  a  cone  to  its  base,  or  from  the  smaller  to  the 
gfeater  branches,  and  to  the  very  trunks  themselves — ^ut  non  sit  ambigen- 

*  Act  Hafniens,  torn.  ii.  Obs.  46,  n.  7,  usq.  ad.  12,  cited  by  Lanchi,  op.  cit  p.  211.  See 
also  Bartholin.  Epiat  Med.  Cent.  4  p.  3, 109,  &c.  Whytt  also  made  similar  experiments^ 
and  attributed  the  pulaations  to  stimulus  of  blood.    Op.  cit.  p.  191,  229. 

f  Tractatus  de  Corde,  dec,  1671,  p.  53.        t  Op.  cit.  p.  73. 

§  Traits  de  la  Structure  da  cceur,  &C.,  1749,  torn.  i.  lib.  xi.  pp.  334,  335,  &.& 

il  Pcrrault  also  contends  for  a  peristaltie  movement  in  both  arteries  and  veins.  See 
PortaL  Hist.  Med.  et  Chirurg.,  torn.  ilL  p.  391,.  and  De  Gorter  (De  motu  yitale)  says  the 
same,  of  the  smaller  vessels. 
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dum-^says  this  illustrious  anatomist — quia  peristalticus  motus  in  ramis,  ac 
ramusculis  ipsius  cav®  fiat  a  cuspidibus  ad  bases,  seu  a  minoribus  ramis  all 
majores,  et  maximos  truncos.*  And  again — In  gallinis  igttur  celeriter  apertts 
cernitur  quam  distinctissime  motus  non  tantum  omnium  ramorum  cava  versus 
auriculam;t  sed  etiam  illius  venae  coronariae,  quae  per  ipmm  cordis  longUudi- 
nem  a  cone  (intellige  verticem)  basim  versus  fertur,  ita  ut  ejusdem  tunicse  con* 
cussio  a  cuspide  videatur  incipere,  et  inde  ad  basim  usque  cordis  continuare4 
Whytt  is  of  this  opinion.  lie  remarks  in  his  obserations  on  Irritability ,§ 
that  since  the  alternate  contractions  of  the  trunks  of  the  venas  cavsB  near  the 
heart  show  them  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  irritability,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  other  veins  are  without  it.  Haller,||  indeed,  denies  any  pecu* 
liar  motion  to  the  cava,  says  Whytt,  and  ascribes  its  seeming  alternate  dilata- 
tions to  the  Uood  pushed  back  into  it  by  the  contracting  auricles.  But  if  this 
were  so,  he  inquires,  how  could  the  cav»  contract  five  or  six  times  before  the 
right  auricle  performed  one  pulsation,  as  Steno  observed  in  rabbits?  Or  how 
could  it  continue  its  alternate  motion,  not  only  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  auricle  had  ceased  to  move,  but  even  when  the  heart,  with  that  auricle, 
was  separated  from  it.ir  Though  the  illustrious  Haller  acknowledges  in  his 
later  works,  the  true  cause  of  the  motions  of  the  venae  cavae,**  he  does  not 
admit  (afler  numerous  experiments  on  the  subject)  that  the  generality  of 
veins  have  any  irritability  whatever. ff 

In  reference  to  this  subject  Senac  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  contrac- 
tions sometimes  commence  in  the  venae  cavae  and  extend  to  the  auricle,  and 
vice  versa^j:^  He  seems  indeed  to  doubt  whether  Lancisi  has  really  proved 
the  existence  of  a  peristaltic  motion  in  the  branches  of  the  cav9,§^  a  point 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  exceedingly  doubtfiil. 

*  Op.  cit  De  Motu.  CordiB  et  anearismatibns,  p.  211.  Lanciii  oocnptes  two  iblio 
pages  on  the  subject,  the  chapter  being  headed  **  De  obeenratis  motibas  veD«  ca'MB,  et 
pulmonicae,  auriculae  deztre,  ?enarum  ooronariarum,  et  yentricalonun  in  vivorum  aeo- 
tionibuB. 

i  The  peristaltic  motion  mentioned  by  Lancisi  probably  arose  from  the  return  wave 
fit>m  the  original  motion  commonicated  to  the  blood  in  the  cavo  by  the  contracting  caw 
and  other  extraneous  causes, 

X  Op.  cit.  p.  312.  §  Op.  cit  p.  S76., 

H  Primse  LinsB  Physiologiso,  ed.  3.  Na  113. 

T  Wallseus,  Op.  cit. 

•*  Haller  observes  in  relation  to  this  subject,  Element.  PhysioL  tom.  L  p.  124.—^  Media 
venarum  membrana  obscuria  est,  neqae  oportet  ejus  fabricam  a  vena  cava  parte  eordi 
prozima  mutuari.  Nam  ea  quidem  hajus  venae  sedcs  manifesto  et  in  omnibus  animalibus 
mihi  notis,  muscolosa  est,  ut  etiam  pulset,  et  conspicua  contractione  sangninem  in  anrem 
dextram  compellat.  (Second  Memoire  sur  les  part  irrit  Exp.  413,  475,  480,  &c.  &c.) 
Uti  vero  contractio  a  reliquis  venarum  truncis  abesse  videtur,  ita  etkm  fibras  oontraetiles 
nullas  invenis  admittere  oportet,  donee  aliis  eiperimentis  oonstituantnr.  See  also  tom.  i. 
399,  400,  410,  &,c 

ft  Loc.  cit    See  also  tom.  i.  126.  tom.  ii.  p.  353,  325. 

it  Senac  op.  cit.  p.  336.  §§  Op.  cit.  p.  335. 
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The  independent  pulsations  of  the  venae  cavee  and  pulmonary  veins  seem 
to  have  heen  unknown  to  most  modem  observers.  Nysten,*  Broussais, 
and  Miiller  refer  to  it.  Broussais  indeed  argues — from  witnessinjif  some 
experiments  of  Sarlandier's  on  frogs— that  the  veins  possess  contractile 
movements,  acting  from  the  circumference  of  the  body  towards  the  centre, 
and  that  this  action  is  one  of  the  principal  forces  which  cause  the  return 
of  blood  to  the  heart.f  He  infers  that  the  action  of  the  large  veins  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  might  for  a  time  supply  that  of  their  origin,  and 
give  sufficient  force  to  the  blood  to  enable  it  to  traverse  the  circulatory 
circle.j:  Miiller  remarks  that  he  observed  the  phenomenon  both  in  the  pul- 
monary vein  and  venae  cavse  of  frogs,  extending  in  the  latter  as  far  as  the 
)iver.§  First  of  all,  says  he,  the  cavee  contract,  then  the  auricle,  next  the 
ventricle,  and  lastly  the  bulbus  aortse.  Miiller  has  also  seen  contraction  of 
these  veins  in  the  cat  and  martin,  though  in  these  animals  he  remarks  they 
are  synchronous  with  the  auricles.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  action  of  these 
vessels  in  quadrupeds  continuing  afler  excision  of  the  heart;  and  maintains 
that  the  veins  themselves,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  have  no  contractile 
power:||  an  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  contrary  to  that  entertained  by 
Liancisi,  Whytt  and  Broussais.  Broussais,  however,  while  he  believes  the 
contractions  common  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  venous  system,  admits  that 
they  have  hitherto  been  seen  distinctly  in  the  trunks  only  of  the  large 
veins.ir 

Marshall  Hall,**  Flourens,f  f  and  others  have  also  observed  pulsations  of 
the  great  veins  of  frogs,  though  they  do  not  refer  to  them  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  heart. 

*  Recherehes  de  physioI.  et  chimie  pathologfiques,  &c,  Paris,  1811.  Nysten  says,  that  the 
Tens  caviB  and  aaricles  retain  their  excitability  for  nine  or  ten  hoars  after  death,  p.  351. 
He  has  seen  them  contract  nnder  galvanism  in  birds  and  fishes,  p.  949.  And  ob- 
serres,  that  the  insensibility  of  other  veins  to  g^alvanism,  prove  that  they  do  not  possess  a 
sensible  organic  contractility,  (contractility  organiqne  sensible,)  though  it  does  not  result 
from  this  that  they  are  inert  in  their  action  on  the  blood,  for  he  believes  they  are  endowed 
with  a  tonic  force  (force  tonique)  sufficient  to  continue  the  impulsive  movement  of  the 
blood  which  it  receives  from  the  capillary  system,  and  so  carry  it  on  towards  the  heart 
with  a  gentle  ^d  uniform  action,  p.  359.  And  this  we  think  to  be  a  just  view  of  the 
subject  Wiedemeyer  has  seen  vene  cavie  contract  under  galvanism,  and  Kaltenbrunner 
by  mechanical  irritation. 

t  Physiol,  applied  to  Pathologry,  p.  366.  t  Principles  of  Physiol.  Medicine,  p.  390. 

§  Elements  of  Physiology,  1838,  p.  170.  Q  Op.  cit.  p.  233. 

T  PhysioL  applied  to  Patliology,  p.  366. 

**  Essay  on  the  Blood,  &c.  Phil,  p.  78, 1835.  Hall  observes  that  an  artery  and  a  vein 
being  subjected  to  water  of  IQO^  F.,  the  artery  grew  rigid,  while  the  vein  suffered  no 
apparent  change.  Hence  he  argues  the  one  to  be  muscular  and  the  other  not  so.  But 
does  this  experiment  even  prove  arterie$  to  be  muscular?  For  why  may  not  other  tissues 
be  acted  on  by  hot  water  as  well  as  the  muscular  tissues? 

ft  Mailer  op.  cit  p.  204,  says  that  the  contractions  of  the  large  abdominal  veins  seen 
by  Flowens  probably  arose  from  the  action  of  the  lymphatic  heart 

No,  XLVI — ^Febbvakt,  1839.  27 
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Such  then  appears  to  he  our  knowledge  of  the  contractile  power  in  the 
large  veins  about  the  heart  which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  has  escaped 
attention,  and  by  no  one  has  this  subject  been  investigated  to  that  extent 
which  its  importance  demanded.* 

Many  authors,  as  John  Hunter,t  Blumenbach^  Meckel,^  Pariy,||  Wil- 
son,ir  Beclardi^^Scemmeringj'f  t  Tiedemann,j:|:  Richerand,§§  and  Hasting8,|||| 
maintain  that  veins,  in  general,  possess  a  contractile  power,  a  sort  of 
vital  forcCi  as  Kramp  calls  it,  which,  however,  difiers  materially  from  that 
pulsating  action  which  is  so  evident  in  the  vense  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins. 

John  Hunter  argues  that  the  muscular  power  adapts  the  veins  to  the 
various  circumstances  which  require  the  area  to  be  within  the  middle  state 
and  assist  the  blood  in  its  motions  towards  the  heart.lTir  He  thinks  that 
when  there  is  an  unusual  action  of  the  vascular  system,  the  action  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  is  alternate.^**  The  muscularity  of  these  vessels  he  affirms 
is  very  evident  in  the  turtle  and  alligator,  their  inside  being  quite  fascicu- 
lated, fff  Hunter  thinks  that  the  vena  ports  performs  the  function  of 
an  artery,:^  which  Mr.  Abernethy  remarks  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 

*  Brousrais  observed  the  pulsations  of  the  veniB  cavsB  to  last  nutny  minutes;  whereas 
my  experiments  prove  that  the  venflB  cavie  and  pulmonary  veins  will  boat  even  in  quad- 
rupeds for  a  whole  day  or  longer  after  having  been  removed  from  the  body  and  placed  on 
the  tablel  Brnussais  does  not  speak  of  his  having  seen  the  contractions  in  other  animals 
than  frogs,  noi  does  he  seem  aware  of  the  fkd  having  been  noticed  previously. 

t  Hunter's  Works,  edited  by  Palmer,  vol.  iit.  London,  1837, 

t  Human  Physiology  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  containing  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  Blu- 
menbach's  Institutiones  Pliysiologie,  p.  171.  London,  1835, 

§  Gen.  Anat.  vol.  L  p.  128. 

I)  Parr^,  though  he  denies  that  the  veins  can  pulsate,  Posthnm.  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  73 — 
75,  &-C.,  1825,  admits  that  every  part  of  the  vascular  system  possesses  a  vital  source  of 
contraction  which  he  calls  tonieityt  preserving  the  vessel  in  a  mean  state  capable  of  in- 
crease or  diminution  according  to  circumstances,  (Introdnct.  Essay  by  his  son,  p.  67.) 

T  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  &.C.,  p.  193, 1819. 

**  Addition  to  Bichat's,  Gen.  Anat,  p.  1  07. 

ft  Corp.  Humani  Fabrica  torn,  v.,  p.  337,  &c.  Sccmmering  remarks:  "Vis  autem  hujus 
motus  parti m  a  cordo  proficiscitur,  quia  in  hominibus  asphyxia  corrcptis  per  hoc  solum,  san. 
guinis  circuitua  restituitur;  pnrtim  ab  arteriarum,  unde  illaa  prodeunt,  contractilitate  atque 
irritabilitate  partiro  a  proprio  venarum  vigore  vitali.**  Again  p.  333,  he  says,  **  Trunct 
Tenarum  exceptis  iis  locis,  ubi  circa  finem  distinctis  fibris  musculartbus  circumdati  sunt* 
minus  irritabifes,  quam  ipsarum  radiculas  esse  videntur.  Ubi  autem  truncis  fbrtia  admo- 
ventur  acida,  arctius  ipsis  arteriis  scse  contrahunt    See  also  sect,  ccxxxi.,  and  pp.  328, 334. 

it  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  pp.  149.  404.  407.,  &c. 

§§  Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  212,  edited  by  Prof.  Chapman.  The  distinguished 
editor  thinks  that  there  are  many  arguments  in  favour  of  venous  contractility,  though 
the  fact  has  been  so  often  denied,  and  adduces  in  evidence  the  dissections  of  Verschuir 
and  Hallcr,  which  prove  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  in  certain  veins. 

nil  A  Treatise  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  p.  52, 
&c.  1820. 

TT  Hunter  op.  cit  vol.  iii.  p.  222.  •*»  Idem.  p.  228. 

ttt  Idem.  p.  nt  Idem.  p.  221. 
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this  vessel  fails  to  secrete  or  secretes  with  profusion;  variations  of  function 
which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  |)erfectly  passive  vessel.* 
Mr.  Wilson  adopts  these  views  of  Hunter,  and  as  a  proof  of  veins  possess- 
ing muscularity  he  states  that  for  long  periods  together  they  are  less  than 
the  medium  state  or  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  dead  body;  as  in  the 
cade  of  cold  acting  upon  the  superficial  veins  of  the  hand.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  the  vena  portae  which  assumes  the  office  of  an  artery,  he 
thinks  that  veins  in  other  parts  are  more  passive  than  active,  and  serve 
principally  to  convey  blood  hack  to  the  heart.f  Although  Mr.  Wilson 
seems  to  admit  a  contractile  power  In  the  larger  veins,  he  remarks  that  no 
pulsation  is  perceptible  in  them  except  in  case  of  certain  obstnictions  about 
the  heart.:|:  Meckel  also  observes  that  the* veins  are  susceptible  of  vital 
contractions,  especially  the  larger  trunks,  yet  they  change  not  in  diameter, 
neither  do  they  pulsate  except  in  some  rare  and  extraordinary  cases.§ 
Tiedemann  and  ScemmeringH  admit  the  veins  as  assistant  powers  of  the 
circulation. 

Beclard  maintains  that  the  veins  possess  a  property  different  from  those 
which  exist  afler  death,  and  consequently  vital.  He  states,  in  illustration, 
that  a  vein,  opened  between  two  ligatures,  expels,  with  some  force,  the 
blood  contained  within,  unlike  what  takes  place  in  the  dead  body;  and 
remarks  that  if  we  compress  in  a  living  animal  the  great  artery  of 
a  limb,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  latter  in  a  horizontal  position,  jive 
shall  see  the  subcutaneous  veins  contract  and  gradually  empty  themselves 
of  all  the  blood  which  they  contain.^  Beclard,  indeed,  contends  that  the 
venous  circulation  is  principally  owing  to  the  capillaries  and  action  of  thft 
veins  themselves.  The  proofs,  however,  in  favour  of  general  organic  con- 
tractility of  the  venous  texture,  are  not  conclusive,  for  other  than  vital  causes 
may  increase  or  lessen  the  size  of  a  vessel.  It  must  be  evident  that  cold  is  no  test 
of  contractility,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  well  on  the  dead  as  living  fibre,  and 
upon  the  fluids  within.  Haller  has  shown  the  action  of  acids  to  be  an 
inconclusive  test.^*  In  relation  to  Beclard^s  experiment  on  the  limb  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  it  may  be  explained  on  mere  principles  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  without  calling  to  our  aid  a  vital  force.ff     Nor  is  the  experiment 

*  Physiological  Lectures,  dLC.  p.  235,  London,  1825. 

t  Wilson  Op.  cit  p.  193.  X  Idem.  p.  188. 

^  Loc  cit. 

II  Loc  cit.,  Scemmering  obaerves  that  the  veniB  caviD  and  pulnaonary  Teins  pulsate. 

T  Op.  cit 

••  Element  Physiol.,  torn.  i.  p.  126. 

ft  And  why  should  not  the  blood  reach  the  heart  after  all  further  supply  from  the 
arteries  has  been  cut  off,  without  calling  in  aid  the  action  of  the  veins  themselves?  Have 
we  not  still  in  action  the  suction  power  of  the  heart  and  chest,  assisted  it  may  be  by  the 
action  of  the  capillaries?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  acquired  velocity  of  the  blood  pressed 
upon  by  the  elastic  tubes  through  which  it  flows,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
it  in  action  some  time  towards  a  cavity  open  to  receive  it  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied 
around  the  vessel. 
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erf*  puncturing  a  v^n  between  ligatures  more  conclusive.  It  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  tbe  vessel  being  turgid  with  blood  and  the  fibres 
themselves  put  on  a  considerable  stretch,  that  on  its  being  punctured  the 
blood  will  rush  out  with  some  force.  This  will  not  so  readily  happen 
in  the  dead  body  for  two  reasons;  first,  that  the  fibres  have  been  kept  a  long 
time  tense  by  turgidity  of  the  vessel,  and  hence  lost  much  of  their  elasticity; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  blood  is  not  in  so  fluid  a  state  as  in  the  living  animal. 
It  appears  then  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  veins  within  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  we  have  hitherto  had  no  absolute  evidence  of  sensible  vital 
contractions  of  any  part  of  the  venous  system. 

Among  those  who  deny  that  veins  possess  contractile  powers,  rank 
Bichat,*"  Magendie,t  6ostock,j:  Mayo,§  Dr.  Mason  Good,||  Drs.  Barry 
and  Carson.  They  view  the  veins  as  simple  elastic  tubes,  the  blood 
being  transmitted  through  them  without  the  aid  of  any  inherent  power 
in  the  veins  themselves.  Bichat,  however,  believes  that  the  veins  pos- 
sess contractility  of  texture  as  evinced  in  venesection  and  by  the  action 
of  cold,ir  but  is  doubtful  in  reference  to  sensible  organic  contractility, 
for  he  is  not  certain  that  he  has  seen  it,  although  he  irritated  the 
veins  diflerent  ways,  both  internally  and  externally;  if  it. does  exist 
it  is  hardly  perceptible  because  the  vascular  fibre  is  so  very  scatter- 
ed.** La  question^  says  Bichat,  n'est  done  pas  tout  a  fait  reaolue^  qtioique 
je  penche  infinement  plus  it  croire  quHl  h'y  a  pas  cTirritabilitd  veinetise. 
Ho  admits,  however,  Comme  les  veines  caves  ant  des  fibres  chamues  mam" 
festea  d  lew  origins,  il  est  Evident  qu'elles  jotdssent  en  cet  endroit  de  la 
oontractilM  qui  nous  occupe.ff  According  to  Majendie  it  is  impossible  to 
irritate  veins  either  by  galvanic  or  mechanical  stimuli,  and  it  is  a  mere 
chimera  to  attribute  contractility  to  them.|:|:  Mayo  argues  against  the 
irritability  of  veins  because  the  efiect  of  their  valves  which  act  by 
mechanical  adjustment  to  a  given  area  would  be  defeated  were  they  readily 
capable  of  enlargement.^^  Bichat  maintains,  however,  the  presence  of 
valves  to  be  necessary  to  contractile  vessels;  and  argues  that  the  arteries 
are  not  muscular,  because  they  have  no  valves,  inasmuch  as  did  the  con- 
tractions take  place  simultaneously  through  their  whole  course  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  propel  the  blood  backwards  or  forwards.||||  Now, 
though  we  are  far  from  contending  for  any  contractility  in  the  arteries  or 
smaller  veins,  still  we  do  not  view  the  arguments  referred  to  as  proving  that 

*  Anatomie  Generate,  torn.  i.  p.  379,  380. 

t  Vhjaiology  tranalatcd  by  Milleg-an,  pp.  324.  339,  Slc 

t  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  vol.  iti.  p.  340. 

i  Physiology,  p.  69. 1633. 

II  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  N.  Y.,  1837. 

T  Anat.  Gen,  torn,  L  p.  377.  ••  Idem,  p.  379. 

ft  Idem.  p.  380.  tt  Element.  Physiol  pp.  324.  339. 

§§  Loo.  cit  1)11  Anat  Gen.,-  tom.  i.  p.  371. 
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the  vessels  do  not  possess  this  contractile  power.  In  answer  to  Mayo  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  veins  of  the  cetacetB  have  no  valves,  which  is 
the  case  with  important  veins  in  quadrupeds  and  other  animals.  The 
existence  of  valves,  however,  in  other  veins  would  not  at  all  interfere 
with  their  contractile  power,  because  supposing  the  vessel  to  enlarge  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  valves  themselves  considerably  altered,  still  the  vis  a 
tergo  action,  from  whatever  quarter  it  be  derived,  whether  from  capillaries, 
arteries,  or  heart,  strengthened  by  a  m«  afronte  power  of  the  auricles,  ^c, 
would  most  assuredly  overcome  all  impediment  to  the  natural  flow  of  the 
venous  blood.*  In  reference  to  Bichat's  assertion  that  the  presence  of  valves 
are  necessary  to  a  contractile  vessel,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  arteries  would  have  a  tendency  as  well  to  expel  blood  backwards  as 
forwards  were  there  not  other  forces  in  action,  as  of  the  heart,  and  centripetal 
force  exerted  by  the  venous  blood.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  a 
flexible  tube  of  some  length,  connected  at  either  extremity  with  a  syringe 
filled  with  water;  now  these  two  acting  simultaneously,  the  one  as  a  forcing, 
the  other  as  a  sucking  pump,  while  the  tube,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
made  to  diminish  in  diameter  at  every  stroke,  what  would  be  the  result? 

It  appears  that  Blumenbach,t  Bichat,:|:  Wilson,^  Magendie,||  Arnott,^ 
and  Elliotson,**  who  admit  a  venous  pulse  near  the  heart,  ascribe  it  to  a 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  vena  cava,  which  in  certain  cases  may  be  very 
perceptible  in  the  more  superficial  veins,  when  it  arises  either  from  a  retardation 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  obstacles  in  the  lungs,  or  from  want 
of  a  sufficient  force  in  the  ventricle.  For,  as  Blumenbach  remarks,  it  does 
not  correspond  to  the  heart,  but  with  respiration,  for  if  an  expiration  be  un- 
usually deep  and  lengthened,  and  the  reflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs  thus 
impeded,  the  jugular  vein  swells  as  far  as  the  brain;  the  subclavian  as  far  as 
the  brachial;  and  the  inferior  cava  as  far  as  the  crucial.  Dr.  Elliotson  ob- 
serves, that  when  the  ventricles  are  nearly  filled,  and  still  more  when 
contracting,  the  blood  must  accumulate  in  the  auricles,  and  the  stoppage  be 
felt  even  in  the  large  veins;  for  which  reason,  just  before,  or  rather  at,  the 
moment  of  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  we  sometimes  see  the  jugulars 
swell.  Some  have  adduced  the  swelling  of  the  jugulars  before  the  stroke  of 
the  heart,  as  a  proof  that  the  auricles  contract  before  the  ventricles;  but  we 

*  Mayo  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  veins  do  not  diUUe,  became  the  mechanical  adjnst- 
ment  of  their  valves  would  be  defeated  were  that  the  case.  But  they  do  dilate^  though 
not  by  their  own  power  as  when  we  apply  a  ligature  around  the  arm,  and  in  warm  weather, 
&C.,  yet  the  action  of  the  valves  is  not  defeated,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  still  continues  to 
flow  towards  the  heart  Whether  the  mechanical  adjustment  of  the  valves  in  such  cases 
be  altered  is  another  question. 

t  Human  Physiology  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  p.  190,  1835. 

t  Anat.  Gen.  torn.  i.  p.  418.  §  Lecture  on  the  Blood,  p,  188. 

0  Element.  Physiology,  p.  399,  ^c.         T  Elements  of  Physics,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

••  Op.  cit  p.  190, 193. 
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have  always  found  it  occur  at  the  same  moment  with  their  etn>ke;  and  the 
impossibility  of  passage  into  the  ventricle  explains  the  fact.  EUiotson  main« 
tains  that,  as  at  the  moment  the  auricles  low  their  blood,  the  ventricles  are 
relaxed  or  expanding,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  the  blood  moving  at  all 
backwards,  when  the  auricles  contract*  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Elliotsoo, 
and  would  observe  that  I  have  frequently  seen  the  auricle  contract  power- 
fully, without  being  followed  by  any  dilatation  of  the  cavae,  although  the  blood 
will  be  seen  to  oscillate  within  ^hem.  But  the  cavae  contracting  AmxH^ 
taneoudy  with  the  ventricles,  must  certainly  have  as  great  an  eflect  on  the 
swelling  of  the  jugulars  as  the  latter.  Bichat  says  that  the  venous  pulse  is 
never  the  effect  of  irritability  in  the  veins  themselves,  and  thinks  that  it 
may  result  from  irregular  motion  of  the  heart,  even  when  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  lungs,  being  persuaded  that  if  diseases  of  the  heart  were  so  frequent 
in  the  right  as  lefl  side,  they  would  produce  a  reflux  of  blood  in  the  veins;* 
in  other  words,  a  venous  pulse. 

In  reference  to  the  venous  pulse  Haller  very  justly  remarks,  that  it  may 
depend  upon  the  following  causes:  obstacles  about  the  heart,  polypi  in  the 
aorta;  aneurism  of  the  right  ventricle;  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  mitral 
valve;  &lse  productions,  obstructing  the  large  veins,  &c.t  The  experiments 
of  Haller  fully  prove  pulsation  of  the  larger  veins  about  the  heart,  even  when 
no  obstruction  to  the  circulation  could  cause  it;j:  for  these  pulsations  con- 
tinued even  in  warm-blooded  animals,  after  all  motion  in  the  auricles  had 
ceased;§  and  after  the  veins  themselves  had  lost  the  power  of  contract- 
ing, mechanically  stimuli  restored  it.||  Haller  denies,  notwithstanding, 
that  such  veins  possess  a  true  pulse,  because  the  accelerating  powers  of  the 
heart  (vis  acceleratrix  cordis)  is  destroyed  before  the  blood  reaches  the 
venous  system.lT 

Cases  of  venous  pulse,  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  system,  are  re- 
corded by  Schreiber,  Homberg,  Monro,  Morand,  Lancisi,  Hanauld,  Weit- 
brecht,**  Morgagni,ff  £lliotson44  Itush,§§  Johnson,t|||  DaviSjITIT  and 
others.*** 


*  Loc.  cit 

t  Element.  Physiol,  torn.  ii.  lib.  tL  p.  356. 

X  Tom.  L  p.  125, 126,  &c.  (  Tom.  i.  p.  400,  410. 

il  Idem  p.  399.  T  Tom.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  353. 

**  Haller  cites  their  respective  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  356. 

ft  De  Sedibas  et  Causis  Morborum,  lib.  ii.  epist.  xviii. 
•  tt  Elfiotson  Op.  cit  p.  191. 

§^  Philadelphia  Journal  Med.  and  Pfays.  Sc  ziv.  183. 

nil  Medico>Ciiirargioal  Reriew,  zzxii.  p.  569. 

TT  Doblin  Hospital  Reports,  iv.  273. 

***  I  have  lately  seen  palsations  of  the  suboataneons  veins  of  the  neck  in  a  lady  who 
bad  a  violent  headache  to  which  she  was  subject,  the  cerebral  murmur  was  louder  and 
more  hurried  than  usoaL  Gallon  relates  a  similar  case,  see  Morgagni,  op.  cit  lib. 
xviiL  11. 
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ExpsBiMSim.—- Iq  reference  to  the  vensB  cavsB  and  pulmonary  veins, 
there  are  two  great  points  which  distinguish  their  inherent  pulsations  from 
those  produced  by  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  auricles — namely,  that  the 
contractions  of  the  veins  are  not  always  synchronous;  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue after  the  entire  heart  has  ceased  to  beat. 

Fig.  1.  The  following  figure  represents  the 

heart  of  a  tortoise,  (testudo  clausa,)  the 
relative  motion  of  the  veins  (1),  auricles 
(2),  ventricles  (3);  and  bulbus  aortae  (4), 
being  indicated  by  their  respective  num- 
bers.* 

The  pulsation  of  the  veins  was  observ- 
able to  the  extent  marked  out  in  the 
figure.  The  auricles  are  represented  in 
their  contracted  state;  they  of\en,  how- 
ever, exceed  the  size  of  the  ventricles  themselves,  from  want  of  sufficient 
power  to  expel  the  blood.  The  above  phenomena  may  be  noticed  in  fishes, 
birds,  and  quadrupeds,  though  disturbing  forces  will  cause  a  great  variety  in 
the  order  in  which  the  pulsations  follow  one  another,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

The  following  experiments  prove  that  the  venae  cavsB,  &c.,  pulsate  after 
excision  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  motion  may  exist  at  one  extremity  of  the 
vessel,  and  not  at  the  other. 

Experiment  I. — ^At  5  p.  m.  the  heart  of  a  Fr(^  was  cut  out,  including 
the  bulbus  aortas  and  roots  of  the  venae  cavae,  no  vessel  having  been  secured. 
The  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  veins  continued  for  five  hours  and  a  quarter, 
and  probably  much  longer,  for  my  attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  speci- 
men at  the  end  of  that  time.  1  think  that  the  pulsation  did  not  commence 
till  quarter  before  seven,  at  which  period  the  muscular  system  had  ceased  tp 
Fig.  2.  be  excited  by  galvanic  stimuli  applied  to  the 

^  brain  and  large  nerves.     It  is  an  interesting 

^  feet  that  the  motion  undulated  from  the  bra* 

f^  chial  towards  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  ves- 
sels; moreover,  that  the  right  vein  pulsated  only 
at  its  external  portion,  the  other  throughout  its 
whole  extent.    Fig.  2.  represents,  a,  a,  the 
(  pulmonary  veins,  the  extent  of  their  respec* 

tive  motion  being  indicated  by  dots.  &,  coagulum  in  situation  of  the  heart. 
c  laryngeal  region. 

ExPEBiMsiTT  II. — ^The  same  feet  in  relation  to  a  single  portion  of  a  vein 
pulsating,  was  noticed  in  the  vena  cava  superior,  which  continued  eight 


*  Fsrhapi  the  vcmb  cave  and  veDtriob  are  generally  very  aeuly  ejnehroDoiia,  agree- 
aUy  to  the  obeenratiiiiis  of  Seoac    TroiiU  de  la  Strudure  du  cmcr,  Sfc.  torn,  l  310—314. 
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hours — averaging  sixty  to  eighty  per  minute— after  excision  of  the  heart. 
These  facts  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  after  the  removal  of  the  heart,  the  animal  often,  if  not  generally, 
becomes  perfectly  flaccid  and  insensible. 

ExPERixBNT  III.— In  the*  tortoise  from  which  Jig.  1  was  taken,  the  two 
pulmonary  veins  of  the  left  side  were  tied  by  the  ligature  a,  (seej^.  3,)  so  as' to 
intercept  the  flow  of  blood;  the  pulsations  continued,  however,  32  per  minute, 
which  they  averaged,  1  think,  before  the  operation.  During  each  contrac- 
tion the  vessels  were  extended  with  some  force  towards  the  heart.  Think- 
ing that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  veins  might  possibly 
depend  upon  this  very  circumstance,  I  cut  them  from  the  heart  clo«e  to  the 
ligature;  the  kx^omotion  ceased  immediately,  but  the  pulsation  continued, 
averaging  36  to  40  per  minute,  while  the  auricle  was  only  20.  The  corres- 
ponding veins  of  the  right  side  were  tied  by  the  ligature  &,  and  cut  ten 
minutes  after  the  first.  They  also  continued  to  pulsate  40  per  minute,  while 
no  motion  was  perceptible  in  either  auricle  or  ventricles.  The  pulsations  of 
opposite  veins  still  averaged  the  same.  No  loss  of  blood  followed  this 
operation.  Seventeen  minutes  after  tying  the  left  vein,  a  ligature  was 
thrown  around  the  aorta  near  the  heart  at  c,  and  the  entire  organ 
removed  from  the  body,  after  which  it  beat,  though  it  was  motionless 
before  the  operation.  The  left  veins  immediately  after  pulsated  4S;  the 
right  36;  while  the  heart  on  the  table  averaged  only  2  per  minute.    Fig.  8 

Fig  3.  represents   the    veins    after   the 

heart  had  been  removed.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  pulsation  being  indi- 
cated by  dots.  Six  minutes  after 
excision  of  the  heart,  pulsation  of 
the  veins  40.  Those  of  the  left 
^  side  (1,  2)  of  the  figure  did  not 
l)eat  simultaneously.  One  hour 
after  removal  of  heart,  left  veins  36  to  40,  while  those  of  the  opposite 
side  averaged  less.  Being  mechanically  irritated,  they  rose  to  48,  becoming 
much  more  natural  and  strong.  At  this  time  the  heart  had  lost  all 
motion,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  the  animal  itself  had  become  perfectly 
flaccid  and  dead.  Five  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the 
vessels  averaged  28  pulsations  per  minute,  which  differed  but  little,  if  any, 
from  their  normal  strength.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  collapsed  extre- ' 
mity  of  the  vein  also  pulsated,  though  not  simultaneously  with  the  portion 
beyond  the  ligature,  thus  confirming  a  fact  stated  in  Experiments  I.  and  II. 
Motion  was  observable  for  eleven  hovtrM  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

ExPBRiMBNT  IV. — The  left  pulmonary  veins  of  a  Tortoise  were  tried, 
and  the  heart  taken  out  as  in  the  preceding  experiment;  the  vessels  both 
sides  of  the  ligature  pulsated,  the  motion  being  particularly  strong  at  the 
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coUapeed  extremity  beyond  the  string,  as  in  Experiment  III.    The  pnlaa* 
lions  were  not  so  frequent  as  those  of  the  opposite  side* 

Experiment  V. — The  heart  of  a  TotUmc  being  exposed  at  ten 
minutes  of  10  a.  h.,  pulsated  only  ten  or  twelve  per  minute.  The  auricles 
did  not  contract  to  so  great  a  degree  as  natural,  and  were  distended 
much  beyond  their  common  size.  The  pulmonary  yein  on  the  right 
side  was  cut  without  having  been  tied,  at  thirteen  minutes  after  ten, 
when  it  retracted  nearly  an  inch  from  the  heart,  a  circumstance  which 
always  takes  place.*  For  three  minutes  no  motion  could  be  observed 
in  the  vessels,  but  very  soon  after,  one  or  two  feeble  contractions,  a  very 
powerful  one  resulted,  which,  like  an  artery,  propelled  the  coagulated  blood 
at  its  orifice  to  the  distance  of  an  inch,  the  pulsations  averaging  7  or  8  per 
minute;  the  jets  of  blood  continued,  though  to  a  less  degree.  At  twenty- five 
minutes  of  11  the  contractions  were  16  per  minute,  while  those  of  the  heart 
a  few  minutes  before  were  48.  At  twenty  minutes  of  11  having  cut  oflfthe 
left  vein  it  continued  to  beat  the  same  as  the  right  one;  and  ^se  minutes  after 
I  took  out  the  heart,  including  about  half  an  inch  of  the  aorta.  The  right  vein 
ceased  beating  at  fifteen  minutes  of  12,  while  the  left  one  averaged  4  or  5 
per  minute,  pulsating  vigorously;  the  muscles  of  the  animal  being  perfectly 
relaxed  and  insensible.  At  the  sixth  hour  of  the  experiment  the  same  veins 
pulsated  24 — 32  per  minute;  so  also  the  eighth  and  twelfth  hour;  how  much 
longer  the  motion  continued  I  do  not  know. 

ExPEBiHSNT  VI. — ^The  heart  of  a  Tortoise  being  exposed  at  five 
minutes  of  11  a.  h.,  pulsated  36  per  minute.  At  three  minutes  past  II  the 
pericardium  was  opened,  and  the  motions  averaged  48*  They  continued  the 
same  after  trying  to  excite  the  organ  by  galvanism;  nor  had  irritation  with 
a  needle  any  efifect  on  the  frequency  or  character  of  its  action.  Liq.  Morph. 
Sulph.  (gr.  ii.  ad  Aq.  font  3i«)  was  then  applied;  pulsation  46:  the  expan- 
sion of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  not  becoming  so  great,  alcohol  was  also 
applied;  j*  pulsations  48.  After  these  experiments  the  contraction  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  did  not  appear  to  become  sensibly  afiected.  At  twenty-five 
minutes  after  11,  a  ligature  having  been  thrown  around  right  vein,  (as  in  Ex- 
periment III.)  pulsations  continued  48.  After  five  minutes  this  vessel  was  cut 
near  the  ligature,  and  the  contractions  stopped  for  a  minute  or  more,  then 
all  at  once  became  powerful,  like  the  auricle,  averaging  three  or  four  per 
minute.  After  a  little  while  they  increased  to  32,  and  again  became  alter- 
nately slow  and  &st,  every  three  or  four  minutes.  At  ten  minutes  from  the 
first,  another  ligature  was  applied  at  d,  (see  ^.  3.)  The  portion  thus  in- 
cluded continued  its  motions  quite  strong,  though  not  as  much  so  as  before, 

*  Bichat,  Anat  Gen.  torn.  1.  p.  377,  does  not  admit  that  veins  are  very  extensible  2ofi. 
gitudiadlly, 

f  This  experiment  shows  how  careful  we  should  be  in  reporting  experiments  where 
we  obtain  a  negative  result;  for  in  numerous  other  experiments  the  action  of  galvanbm, 
alcohol,  &C.,  have  had  very  decided  infloenoe  on  the  contraction  of  the  heart 
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averaging  82  per  minute.  At  ten  minutes  of  13  the  section  between  the 
ligatures  was  separated  from  the  body,  after  which  it  pulsated  more  strongly^ 
though  of  the  same  frequency. 

The  following  6gure  represents  the  contractions  of 
the  vein  ikfler  it  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  the  seve- 
ral motions  being  indicated  by  arrows.*  At  12  the 
^pulsations  were  very  strong,  like  those  of  the  auricle, 
and  averaging  from  36  to  40  per  minute  after  appli- 
cation of  galvanism,  having  been  previously  32. 
Nine  minutes  after  this  I  cut  off  a  similar  secttoaaf  the  opposite  vein,  only 
one  ligature  having  been  applied;  which  being  laid  on  the  table  exhibited  no 
motion  for  five  minutes,  even  after  I  tried  to  stimulate  it  by  galvanism,  &c. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  I  left  off  all  attempts  to  excite  it;  the  vein  pulsated  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  minute,  then  only  3  or  4,  and  so  on  alternately.  About 
ten  minutes  after  (the  part  having  become  perfectly  motionless  for  several 
minutes)  I  could  frequently  renew  the  pulsations  by  galvanic  action,  so  that 
they  became  32  or  more,  generally  averaging,  however,  from  16  to  24.  I 
could  not,  however,  cause  these  contractions  by  irritation  with  the  point  of 
a  needle,  6cc*  In  order  not  to  confound  the  mere  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  plates  with  their  galvanic  action,t  the  vein  was  placed  on  the  zinc, 
and  the  circuit  being  formed,  it  was  gently  touched  with  the  other  plate; 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  parts  were  the  immediate  eflects;  the 
pulsation  would  genei^lly  cease  when  the  plates  were  removed,  but  continued 
some  time  when  suffered  to  remain  in  contact.  The  vein  used  in  this  ex- 
periment was  perfectly  collapsed^  being  merely  tinged  with  blood. 

The  other  vein  on  the  table  which  was  turgid  with  blood  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  I  r.  m.  beat  32  vigorotisly;  at  ten  minutes  before  3,  28  to  32, 
at  first  slowly,  then  stop  a  little  while,  then  28  to  32  per  minute,  and  so  on 
alternately.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  4  the  pulsations  had  ceased,  but  by 
mechanical  irritation  would  beat  as  strongly  aa  ever!  At  8  p.  h.  all  mo- 
tion had  gone  and  probably  for  some  time.  Thus  a  section  of  a  vein^  taken 
from  the  body,  pulsated  of  itself  vigorously  during  the  period  of  A  or  6 
hours,  and  retained  its  excitability  for  about  8  hours/ 

ExFERiMENT  VII.  At  half  past  10  I  kept  a  half- grown  Cat  under 
water  for  three  minutes,  till  voluntary  motion  was  nearly  destroyed. 
Heart,  apparently  most  action  in  the  right  auricle,  the  two  auricles 
being,  however,  synchronous,  consistihg  of  small  beats  quickly  repeated, 
and  a  rolling  of  the  whole  heart  in  pericardium.  At  ten  minutes  before 
12  the  superior  cava,  still  pulsating,  was  tied  with  two  ligatures;  the 
motion  still  continued.    The  pulsation  did  not  result  from  the  locomotion  of 

*  The  diminution  of  the  Tein  in  its  contractions  in  this  and  other  fig^ures  is  repre- 
sented by  dotted  linet, 

i  The  siWcr  and  zinc  plates  used  in  all  my  experiments  formed  a  single  pair,  being  of 
» triangular  shape,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  inch  across  their  base. 
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the  heart  for  the  two  were  not  synchronous  and  remained  though  the  vein 
was  separated  from  that  organ.  The  action  also  continued  ai\er  the  intes* 
tines  of  the  animal  were  torn  out,  and  ^lany  vessels  wounded  so  as  to  afibrd 
much  hsBmorrhage.  At  12  the  pulsations  averaged  only  one  or  two  per 
minute;  and  a!\er  they  ceased,  could  be  excited  mechanically,  which  was 
also  the  case  before  the  vessel  had  been  cut.  At  twenty  minutes  before  1 
p.  H.  they  were  still  excitable  by  mechanical  stimuli,  and  even  five  minutes 
aAer  when  the  section  was  removed  from  I  he  body.  The  pulsation  would 
probably  have  longer  continued  had  not  the  vessel  collapbed,  owing  to  the 
blood  escaping. 

ExFESiMEivT  yill.  A  rat  caught  by  the  cat  had  been  apparently  dead 
sometime;  on  opening  the  chest,  however,  the  heart  exhibited  a  very  slight 
motion.  I  applied  two  ligatures  to  the  inferior  cava,  and  separated  the 
included  portion  from  the  body.  The  section  exhibited  slight  contractions 
during  the  period  of  nearly  two  hours. 

ExpEHiUENT  IX. — ^At  twenty  minutes  of  11,  I  drowned  a  half-grown 
Ckity  which  required  one  minute.  The  pulsations  of  the  venaB  cavse 
and  pulmonary  veins  were  quite  vigorous;  but  neither  synchronous 
with  each  other,  nor  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  At  ten  minutes 
of  12  the  great  vessels  of  the  heart  being  secured  near  their  roots,  they 
were  separated  from  that  organ,  and  the  lungs  removed  from  the  body,  so 
as  to  carry  along  with  them  the  venae  cavsB  and  pulmonary  vessels.  The  pul- 
monary organs  being  placed  under  a  vessel  so  as  to  preserve  a  proper  degree 
of  moisture,  the  pulmcmary  vessels  continued  to  pulsate  vigorously  till  half 
past  1  at  night,  and  were  still  active  when  examined  at  ten  minutes  aflcr 
6  next  morning;  and  two  hours  af\er  could  be  stimulated  to  contract  by 
mechanical  means.  Thus  ike  verus  cava  and  pulmonary  veins  pulsated  21 
hours  after  they  had  been  removed  from  the  body/ 

ExPEBiMENT  X. — About  two  hours  afler  a  Kitten  had  been  opened, 
the  heart  and  lungs  were  removed  from  the  chest  in  connection  with 
the  whole  length  of  the  thoracic  cavae.  All  the  vessels  were  tied  at 
their  roots,  and  the  cavae  some  distance  from  the  heart  so  as  to  remain  dis- 
tended with  blood.  Notwithstanding,  the  pulmonary  veins  for  more  than 
thirty  hours  afler  would  contract  and  relax,  when  merely  touched  by  the 
point  of  a  needle;  they  would  cease,  however,  for  a  time  on  being  frequently 
irritated,  but  regain  their  excitability,  on  the  stimuli  being  renewed,  af\er  a 
few  seconds.  No  action  whatever  could  be  seen  in  the  venae  cavae.  About 
twenty  hours  afler  the  veins  had  been  removed  from  the  body  they  were 
observed  to  contract  and  relax  alternately  for  an  hour  or  two  without  having 
been  irritated,  which  spontaneous  action  I  had  not  noticed  in  them  before. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-five  hours  the  specimen  was  shown  to  my  preceptor 
Dr.  Darrach;  the  spontaneous  motion,  however,  had  ceased,  though  one  of 
the  veins  could  be  made  to  contract  and  relax  by  slightly  irritating  it  with  a 
needle.     The  heart  itself  (still  retaining  its  blood)  continued  to  beat  for  a 
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long  time  without  being  irritated,  especially  the  right  cavitiea,  and  a  vermi- 
cular motion  was  noticed  in  the  organ  nearly  thirty  hoursi  the  right  anricle 
being  the  last  to  lose  its  motion.* 

Not  only  have  we  seen  pulsations  of  the  venao  cav»  and  pulmonary  veins  in 
several  hundred  dogs,  cats,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  in  the  young  and  adult,  but 
in  the  bullock  itself,  after  the  vein  was  separated  from  the  heart,  we  have 
noticed  evident  contractions  of  its  muscular  fibres,  which  are  very  evident  in 
this  animal,t  yet  the  heart  itself  was  not  removed  from  the  body  till  the  animal 
had  been  skinned  and  the  abdominal  viscera  torn  out.  The  intestines  them« 
selves  exhibited  a  peristaltic  motion  and  the  muscles  of  (he  body  spasmodic 
twitches  after  the  carcass  had  been  nearly  prepared  for  market. 

In  reference  to  the  venae  caved  and  pulmonary  veins  our  experiments 
prove  the  following  points: — 

1«  That  the  venae  cavae  near  the  heart  and  pulmonary  veins  pulsate  in  the 
four  classes  of  the  vertebrata. 

2.  That  in  dying  animals  they  pulsate  long  after  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
have  ceased  to  beat4 

3.  That  they  will  also  beat  even  in  quadrupeds,  for  hours,  after  they  have 
been  separated  from  the  heart  and  from  the  body. 

4*  That  the  distension  by  blood  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their  con- 
tractile power. 

5.  That  we  can  stimulate  them  to  contract  either  when  in  or  out  of  the 
body  by  mechanical  and  galvanic  means,  especially  by  the  latter,  after  all 
motion  has  ceased  for  some  time. 

6.  That  after  frequently  stimulating  a  vein  we  impair  the  contractile 
power,  which,  in  order  to  re-excite,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  desist  our 
attempts  for  a  time;  thus  resembling  the  action  of  acids  on  galvanic  plates. 

*  That  the  auricle  dies  after  the  ▼enlricle,  eeems  to  have  been  known  to  Galen.  And 
Harrey  (de  motu  cord.  cap.  iv.)  observes  that  the  ainas  venotus  continues  to  beat  a  little 
time  after  the  Tentriele  and  auricle  h%ve  kMt  their  motion,  and  can  be  renewed  when  it 
has  ceased  beating.  See  also  Wallttiis  de  motu  chyli  et  sang,  epist  ii.  at  (in.  Bartbolini 
Anatomie,  pp.  783,  784.  Mr.  Wilson  (Lectures  on  the  Blood,  Alc  p.  140.)  considers  the 
apex  of  the  heart  and  next  to  this  the  septem  ventriculi  to  be  the  most  irritable. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  hearts  of  puppies,  dLC,  when  out  of  the  body,  beat  nearly  a 
whole  day,  and  the  motion  having  stopped  for  a  long  time,  have  continued  it  for  hours  by 
blowing  the  organ  up  with  air.  Cases  have  been  recorded  by^Wepfer,  (Histor.  cicut  aquat  p. 
89.)  Bruoneroa,  (Experiment  circa  pancreas,  p,  21.)  Peyerus,  and  Harderus  of  exciting  in 
dogs,  cats,  dLC,  the  heart  long  oAer  it  has  lost  all  motion,  by  merely  blowing  air  through 
the  receptaculam  chyli,  aorta,  dLc;  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  excited  the  heart  of  a  snapper 
and  sturgeon  long  after  they  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  by  blowing  them  up  like 
little  bladders. 

t  Senac,  Traits  de  la  Structure  du  corar,  torn.  i.  254,  and  Wallseus  loc  cit. 

X  Spallanzani  and  others  prove  in  numerous  instances  that  the  blood  circulates  longer 
and  &ster  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries  a^r  the  heart  has  been  excited.  Exp.  Ixxz., 
Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxzvii.,  Izxv.,  Ixxvl.,  Ixvii.,  civ.  May  not  this  be  ascribed  to  the  fiict  stated 
in  the  text? 
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7.  That  tying  a  rein  and  otherwise  irritating  it  will  often  destroy  for 
a  time  its  pulsations,  while  they  will  continue  unimpaired  in  the  other 
▼essels. 

8.  That  a  vein  may  contract  in  a  particular  part  only. 

0.  That  we  sometimes  see  an  undulatory  movement  from  one  extremity 
of  the  veins  towards  the  other. 

10.  That  sometimes  by  irritating  a  vein  several  others  will  contract 
simultaneously,  at  other  times  only  that  vein  which  has  been  stimulated. 

11.  That  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  the  relative  order  in  which  the 
fwm  pulsate,  for  instance:— 

12.  That  they  may  vary  in  frequency;  those  of  the  one  ude  exceeding 
those  of  the  other. 

18.  That  they  may  have  twice  the  frequency  of  the  auricular  movements. 

14.  That  generally  the  venae  cavse  are  synchronous,  being  followed  by 
the  auricle,  and  then  by  the  ventricles,  though  they  are  not  invariably  so. 

15.  That  the  pulsations  of  the  several  parts  may  follow  the  one  immedi- 
ately after  the  other,  or  there  may  be  intervals  of  some  seconds. 

16.  That  the  vessels  may  pulsate  a  number  of  times  before  the  heart 
makes  a  single  motion  and  vice  vermi** 

17.  That  the  pulmonary  veinsf  probably  retain  their  excitability  longer 
than  the  ven»  cavse,  though  they  do  not  all  cease  pulsating  at  the  same 
time. 

18.  And  finally,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  veins  possess  any 
sensible  contraction  like  that  existing  in  the  vensB  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins 
near  the  heart,  for  though  viewed  for  long  periods  together  and  with  high 
magnifying  powers,  (by  which  I  had  discovered  ciliary  motion  in  the  ova  of 
firogs  and  detected  the  very  cilia  themselves,)  and  though  irritated  by  galva- 
nic  and  mechanical  stimuli,  no  motion  whatever  could  be  detected  in  them, 
observations  which  confirm  those  made  by  Haller,t  Nysten,  and  Miiller. 

*  Qv^sre*  Is  the  natural  order  of  the  pnleatioiM  ever  inverted  in  the  perftet  animal  7 
It  is  certain  that  were  the  right  aivride  and  vene  cave  to  contract  aimaltaneoaely,  a  nmdi 
more  general  polee  would  reaolt  than  what  takes  place  in  the  inverM  order;  whether  this 
actoally  gives  rise  to  the  violent  pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins,  ^tc,  in  the  human  sjstem  is 
hard  to  determine. 

t  InnamerabiliboB  enim  ezperimentis  constat,  grandes  etiam  venas,  nndas,  et  soo 
tumore  etiam  integram  per  catem  coospicaas,  immutabtii  demetro  in  rivo  homine  rivoqus 
•mmale  persislere.    ElammL  Pkyndloga,  torn.  ii.  p.  353. 

Mr.  Hastings  (op.  dt  p.  52,  et  s^.)  maintains  that  when,  a  bloodvessel  is  touched  by  a 
stimulating  substance,  a  contraction  is  often  produced,  though  the  veins  contract  less  than 
arteries.  The  stimuli  employed  were  nitrous  and  acetic  adds,  aq.  ammooie,  tinct.  ly tte, 
Bp,  turpentine,  sat  sol.  muriate  soda,  ice  and  water  of  115^  F.  For  example,  oil  of  torpen« 
tine  being  api^ied  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  the  vein  began  in  ton  minutes  to  contract, 
in  twenty  minutes  became  much  diminished,  and  in  thirty  minutes  was  impervions. 
Tinct  lyttn,  in  another,  produced  in  half  an  hour  only  a  slight  contraction.  Contractions 
No.  XLYl Febevabt,  1889.  28 
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Indeed,  we  cannot  conclude  with  Whytt  and  Broussais  tbat  becanae  the 
venae  cavae  near  the  heart  are  decidedJy  irritable  it  is  probable  that  the  other 
veins  are  so;  for  the  veins  where  they  enter  the  heart  are  essentiallj 
distinct  in  many  points  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  being  de- 
cidedly muscular,  and  the  fibres  themselves  having  a  distinct  termination. 
The  presence  of  valves  in  most  other  veins,  and  their  being  under  the  influx 
ence  of  the  muscles  prove  the  termination  of  the  veins,  so  far  as  regards 
their  need  of  contractility,  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from  their  trunks. 
Indeed  in  our  analogical  reasoning  we  should  always  keep  strictly  in  view 
the  relative  connection  which  similar  organs  bear  to  dififerent  parts  of  th^ 
system. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  great  veins  of  the  heart,  must  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  promo- 
ting the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  while  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  urge  - 
the  blood  into  the  dilating  auricles,  their  subsequent  rela^tion  must  in  some 
degree  diminish  the  force  with  which  the  blood  re-enters  them  from  the  con- 
tracting auricles,  and  thus  restrict  the  pulse  within  just  limits.    The  flow 

were  produced  by  nitrocw  acid  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cave,  pulmonary,  external, 
jognlar,  and  metenteric  veins. 

In  ten  cases  the  Telns  of  rabbits*  cars  contracted  by  simply  irritating  them  with  the 
scalpel. 

It  appears  firom  the  table  tbat  oat  of  30  experiments  12  exhibited  distinct  contraotioil 
of  the  veins,  10  dilatations  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  web,  five  of  which  sttbseqaently  contract- 
ed by  other  stimuli.    In  nine  cases  no  effect  whatever  was  produced. 

Admitting  the  vessels  to  have  contracted  in  Mr.  Hastings*  experiments  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are  endowed  with  a  xnial  contractile  power.  The  stimuli  (very  painful  in 
their  action)  were  generally  applied  to  the  emdnii/ctiU  tissue  of  the  web  of  a  frog*8  foot. 
Hence  disturbance  of  the  heart— -muscular  action,  and,  as  remarked  by  Hall,  contraction 
or  tension  of  the  tissue  to  which  the  stimuli  were  applied— causes  sufficient  to  aocoont  lor 
contraction  of  the  vessels.  Thot  the  contractions  of  the  vessels  did  not  result  in  all  cases 
from  the  stimuli,  is  shown  from  the  fiict  that  generally  several  minutes,  in  some  instsnoes 
half  an  hour  elapsed  before  any  contraction  took  place.  And  dUaUstUm  was  as  frequent 
a  result  as  emUraetkin,  In  those  cases  where  tlie  hart  vessel  contracted  it  may  have  been 
produced  by  a  chemical  action  on  the  vessel  itself,  or  on  the  fluid ,  by  an  endosmosist 
as  Mailer  has  suggested. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Hastings'  experiments  on  the  rabbit's  ear,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  vessels  diminish  in  diameter  without  being  irtitnted.  Sometimes  the  ear  will  be 
colourless,  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  filled  with  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  forming 
a  beautiful  mcsh-work.  On  suddenly  disturbing  the  animal  the  vessels  will  be  noticed  to 
contract  and  enlarge,  changes  which  will  sometimes  take  place  without  any  sensible 
cause.    All  these  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  the  heart 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  veins  may  dilate  and  tuimtquenHy  contract,  owing  ttf 
reflux  of  blood  from  the  auricles,  Ac,  which  is  essentially  distinct  from  a  primary  con*>' 
traction.  And  that  a  primary  cafnlrceium  uf  the  vein  may  result  firom  muscular  spasms, 
from  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  ureters,  and  firom  pulsation  of  adjacent 
arteries;  effects  which  are  apt  to  deceive  as  to  their  cause.  We  eannU  hy  galzanie  9f 
wuehanieal  tlhnuH  etni§e  any  conlractimi  whatever  in  ike  imjim,  fixcept  in  thoee  caeee  reu 
/erred  le  tn  the  text* 
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of  blood  through  the  veins  is  undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  suction  power  of 
the  chest  and  heart*  as  pointed  out  by  the  older  anatomists,  and  revived  by 
Drs.  Carson  and  Barry.  Neverthele.ss,  Dr.  Barry's  theory  does  not  at  all 
explain  the  circulation  through  the  lungs^  for  the  veins,  as  Wedemeyer  re* 
marks,  are  subjected  outwardly  to  the  same  pressure  which  is  supposed  to 
act  on  the  blood  within  them.  The  action  of  the  veins  themselves,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  assisted  by  the  suction  power  of  the  auricle. 

Though  Dr.  Barry  shows  that  the  black  blood  passes  through  the  veins 
only  during  the  act  of  inspiration,  all  his  arguments  to  account  for  the  fact 
itself  are  not  conclusive.  Not  to  bring  forward  the  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  suction  power  of  the  chest,  1  will  only  reply  that  the 
actions  of  inspiration  and  circulation  of  blood  to  the  lungs  being  synchro* 
nous,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  stand  towards  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  efiect — ^for  what  is  the  object  of  inspiration?  to  mraJte  Ike  oe- 
nouB  blood*  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  blood  reaching  the  lungs  at  the 
very  time  the  air  does  the  same,  but  does  it  follow  that  the  one  is  neces- 
sarily produced  by  the  other? 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  inspiration  as  a  cause  of  the  venous  circu- 
lation is  not  to  be  slighted  altogether,  and  Dr.  Amott's  objection  is  a  very 
futile  one  when  he  asserts  that  the  veins  are  pliant  tubes,  free  to  collapse* 
and  that  no  pump  can  lift  liquids  through  such,  for  as  Dr.  Hays,  the  learned 
editor  remarks,  a  vm  a  iergo  produced  by  the  propulsive  power  of  the  capil- 
laries,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  heart,  prevents  the  collapse,  the  vein  is  kept 
full,  and  at  every  inspiration,  this  power  is  renewed.  {*  On  the  whole,  Dr» 
Barry's  conclusion,  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  fiir  the  most 
intense  in  its  degree,  the  most  constant  in  its  influence,  and  the  most  un- 
varying in  its  amount,  that  without  which  the  circulation  could  not  be 
maintained  beyond  a  few  minutes,  is  altogether  unsupported  by  those  ftcts 
which  have  been  made  known  in  the  present  essay .^ 


*  May  not  tho  pericardiam  ikvour,  at  least  In  a  slight  degree,  the  snetion  power  of  the 
heart?  for  while  the  ventricles  contract,  a  partial  vacuum  wilt  be  produced  in  the  cavity  of 
the  perieardium,  which  must  certainly  favour  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  and  roots  of  the 
great  veins.  Certain  it  b  that  the  pericardium  surrounds  the  heart  of  all  animals,  being 
especially  strong  in  those  which  have  no  diaphragm.  Haller  contends,  indeed,  that  the 
pericardium  is  never  wanting  in  man,  although  in  a  few  cases  uf  it  may  escape  detectioo 
from  adhering  firmly  to  the  heart,  cases  now  and  then  met  with  in  our  post-mortem  dls- 
•eetions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  adhesions  have  any  effect  on  the 
free  action  of  the  heart  Dr.  Baillie,  in  voL  1.  of  Transactions  of  Soe.  for  Improv.  of  Med. 
and  8nrg.  Knowledge,  has  published  a  case  of  original  deficiency  of  this  membrane*  It  is 
not  known  whetiier  this  patient  exhibited  any  remarkable  symptom  about  the  heart.  Se« 
also  LIttre,  mtLde  PAeademie  de9  Sc,  ds  ParU^  1712,  p.  37.  These  are  the  only  two 
eases  on  record. 

t  ElemenU  of  Physics,  Vol.  1^  p.  456,  Phil.,  1829. 

I  Inasmuch  as  the  lymphatic  hearts,  certain  veins  and  other  structures  are  endowed 
with  a  puUating  pow€r^  wholly  distinct  from  mere  eotUraetUUy  of  lisfue,  I  would  suggest 
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Aet.  in.  RtjportM  office  cases  of  Wounds  of  Arteries^  treated  by  Com- 
pressiofif  with  Observations.  By  T.  S.  Kuuebsidb,  M.  D. 


Case  I.  Puncture  of  the  Radial  Artery,  near  the  Wrist. — J.  W.  stat.  80, 
a  carpenter  by  profession,  enjoying  good  health,  punctured  the  radial  ar- 
tery of  the  left  arm,  just  above  the  wrist  joint,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1838. 
The  wound  was  made  by  a  sharp  pointed  knife  with  which  he  was  working, 
and  although  he  attempted  to  control  the  haemorrhage,  by  grasping  the  upper 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  with  his  hand,  it  was  still  so  copious,  that  the  marks  of 
the  jets  could  be  seen  on  the  pavement  for  four  or  fire  squares,  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred. 

A  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut  had  formed  before  he  arrived  at 
my  office,  and  the  blood  still  flowed  in  jets.    Moderate  pressure  with  the 
thumb,  immediately  over  the  orifice,  arrested  the  haemorrhage,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  press  firmly  upon  the  part  for  a  few  minutes,  the  thrombus  was 
dispersed. 

The  patient  was  anxious  to  be  cured  without  an  operation,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  employ  eompression.  A  graduated  compress,  extending  one  inch 
above  and  below  the  wound,  was  placed  upon  the  artery  and  secured  by  a 
roller  firmly  applied  and  extending  from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow.  The 
limb  was  then  bound  to  a  splint,  reaching  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, to  the  distance  of  two  inches  beyond  the  points  of  the  fingers.  The 
hand  was  directed  to  be  kept  in  an  elevated  position. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  dressings  were 
oarefuUy  romoved;  there  had  been  no  bleeding  whatever,  the  puncture  had 
healed,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  below  were  as  distinct  as  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  compress  was  again  applied  without  the  splint,  and  four 
days  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  work.  8ome  stifiness  of  Uie  joints  for  a 
few  days,  produced  by  the  perfect  rest  to  which  the  parts  had  been  subjected, 
was  the  only  inconvenience  he  ever  safiered. 

Casb  II.  Complete  division  of  the  Radial  Artery  at  the  Wrist.— Thw  ac- 
cident occurred  in  the  same  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
case.  Two  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  accident,  he  wounded 
the  same  artery  with  a  chisel,  just  above  its  bifurcation  at  the  root  of  the 
thumb.  The  chisel  passed  obliquely  inwards,  forming  a  flap  of  the  mus« 
dee  and  integumenta,  and  making  a  complete  section  of  the  vessel.  The 
hnmorrhage  was  arrested  by  a  compress,  firmly  bound  upon  the  part,  but 

that  wa  call  soeh  a  property,  pvbsft'tify,  m  m  to  correspond  with  irritalUUy,  eontrmetl' 
Iffy,  Sui,    For  when  one  irgnet  abont  the  irrUabilUy  of  certain  etractores,  as  the  venous 
radicles,  capillaries,  &Cn  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  kno«r  what  Is  implied,  whether  It  be  an 
tJUmaU  action  in  the  vessels,  or  a  mere  gradual  contraction  and  subsequent  dilatation  of 
the 
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tome  slight  exertion  soon  caused  a  renewal  of  it,  and  when  I  saw  him,  aAer 
having  walked  half  a  mile,  the  handkerchiefs  with  which  he  had  bound  np 
the  woond,  were  completely  saturated  with  blood.  Pressure  controled  the 
bleeding,  and  precisely  the  same  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted  as  in  the 
former  instance. 

The  dressings  were  removed  on  the  sixth  day.  The  wound  had  united 
by  adhesive  inflammation,  and  on  the  following  day  he  resumed  his  occii* 
patlon.     He  has  suffered  no  inconvenience  since. 

Case  III.  Puncture  of  the  Femotdl  Artery, — A  schoolmaster,  residing 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  city,  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  desk,  along 
the  inclined  lid  of  which  his  open  pen-knife  commenced  rolling,  and,  to 
arrest  it  in  its  fall,  he  drew  his  thighs  together  rather  suddenly,  and  unfor- 
tnnately  just  at  the  moment  to  catch  it  between  them.  The  blade  was 
forced  deeply  into  the  right  thigh,  puncturing  the  femoral  artery  about 
midway  between  the  knee  and  groin.  A  profuse  gush  of  blood  followed 
immediately,  and  the  patient  soon  became  faint.  He  was  seen  shortly  after, 
by  a  highly  respectable  physician  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  applied  a 
graduated  compress  over  the  wound,  and  made  pressure  by  means  of  a  tour- 
niquet, with  sufficient  force  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  without  entirely  stop- 
ping the  circulation  in  the  artery. 

When  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton  saw  the  patient  in  consultation,  he  found  him 
still  labouring  under  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  great  loss  of  blood— 4M>ld 
skin,  feeble  pulse,  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  great  prostration.  As  the 
bleeding  had  entirely  ceased,  he  applied  firmly  and  with  great  care,  a  ban* 
dage  from  the  toes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  elevated  the  limb,  and 
caused  perfect  rest  of  the  part  to  be  maintained.  This  treatment  was  faith- 
fully persevered  in,  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.  The  wound  healed,  and 
the  recovery  was  perfect.  The  patient  never  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
accident,  and  tliere  was  no  impediment  to  the  circulation. 

Cask  IV.  Bayonet  Woundofthe  Brachial  Artery.'^  S ,  a  respecta- 
ble merchant  of  this  city,  suffering  from  near-sightedness,  when  walking  in 
the  street  near  night,  met  a  person  trailing  a  musket,  with  the  bayonet  fixed. 
Mr.  S.  walked  directly  against  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  penetrated 
his  arm  near  the  axilla,  and  wounded  the  brachial  artery  just  below  its  com- 
mencement. He  felt  the  blood  flowing  down  his  arm,  and  also  afong  hit 
body— he  became  faint,  but  revived  suflliciently  to  reach  his  residence. 
When  seen  by  Dr.  Barton  soon  afterwards,  he  was  excessively  prostrated, 
his  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  his  skin  cold,  and  the  blood  still  flowing 
from  the  wound.  The  vessel  was  not  entirely  severed.  But  for  his  great 
debility.  Dr.  B.  would  h&ve  immediately  applied  a  ligature;  but,  deemed  it 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  most  prudent  to  defer  an  operation 
to  a  subseiiuent  period,  particularly  as  the  hemorrhage  was  controled  with* 

28* 
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oat  diffieultjr.  The  proper  meaof  for  exciting  reactioa  were  reeorled  to» 
and  a  roller,  applied  with  great  care,  from  the  point  of  the  fingers  opwardSf. 
secured  a  graduated  compress  immediately  over  the  wound.  An  angular 
splint  was  bound  to  the  arm  by  another  roller,  and  the  wlu^  secured  firndy 
to  the  body. 

On  removing  the  outer  draesings,  the  greatest  care  was  observed  to  pre- 
vent motion,  and  the  injured  part  was  not  disturbed  for  three  weeks  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  There  was  no  suppuration,  and  the  core 
was  perfect.  80  extensive  was  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
that  the  discoloration  extended  along  the  arm,  nearly  to  the  elbows- 
down  that  side  of  the  body  almost  to  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  median  line 
in  front,  to  a  corresponding  point  behind. 

Case  Y.  Complete  diviehn  of  the  Radial  Artery. ^^k  woricman,  ess- 
ployed  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  this  city,  several  years  ago,  wounded  his  arm 
jest  above  the  wrist,  and  divided  the  radial  artery  completely,  with  a  cutting 
instrument.  The  hemorrhage  was  copious,  but  easily  controled  by  pressure. 
Precisely  the  same  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted  as  in  the  previous  eases, 
and  the  result  was  entirely  successfril.  The  patient  has  never  experienced 
any  inconvenience  from  the  injury.  He  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  three 
weeks  aAer  the  accident. 

Oft^frva^iont.— Wounds  of  arteries  are  among  the  most  important  acci- 
dents the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat;  alarming  to  the  patient  and  the 
by-standers,  they  require  from  the  professional  attendant,  presence  of  mind 
and  promptness  of  action.  Unekilful  treatment  exposes  the  patient  to  a 
serious  train  of  evils,  if  not  to  loss  of  life. 

Of  the  five  cases  above  related,  two  have  recently  occurred  in  our  own 
practice,  the  others  have  come  to  our  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  a  friend, 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  profession.  They  are  not  presented  with  the 
view  of  placing  compression  before  the  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  these 
accidents,  or  as  justifying  its  general  adoption.  They  possess  considerable 
interest,  however,  from  the  variety  of  vessels  injured,  and  show  how  much 
may  be  effected  by  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system,  when  judiciously 
assisted. 

We  l\|ive  long  been  satisfied  that  many  wounds  of  arteries,  particularly 
those  of  the  extremities,  even  when  in  vessels  of  considerable  size,  might, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  be  safely  and  successfully  treated  by  com- 
pression. While  resident  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  our  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  this  point,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
arrived,  were  similar  to  those  deducible  from  the  cases  we  have  just  reported. 
In  this  institution,  in  which  most  of  the  accidents  that  happen  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  are  received  immediately  after  their  occurrence,  and  where 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  wounded  arteries  were  not  unfrequent  during  our 
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rMidenoe*  we  were  stvprised  to  find,  in  how  large  a  number,  the  ligature 
waa  rendered  unneceasary,  by  the  employment  of  well  directed  pieaaure. 
WhenoFer  we  believed  the  hemorrhage  could  be  controled  by  compreeaion, 
it  waa  invariably  reaorted  to,  and  out  of  a  large  number  of  caaea  thua  treated^ 
we  do  not  recollect  a  ain|^  one  that  terminated  unpleasantly. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  greater  faeilitiea  for  the  treatment  of  anch 
easee  exiat  in  the  wards  of  a  well-regulated  hospital  than  can  be  ibund  in 
private  practice.  When,  however,  the  subject  is  not  too  fleshy— whoi 
pressure  can  be  made  direelly  upon  a  bone,  and  there  is  no  peeuliarity  fioT' 
bidding  ita  employment  upon  the  entire  limb*— when  the  patient  is  disposed 
to  second  the  wishes  of  the  surgeon,  and  where,  in  fine,  the  surgeon  himself 
is  willing  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  anxiety  auch  cases  are  likely  to  give 
him— when  all  or  most  of  these  dreumstaneea  co-exist,  eompression  may 
be  safidy  tried  in  many  ai  the  wounds  of  arteriea  of  the  extremities. 

When  called  to  a  ease  in  which  the  hemorrhage  has  been  completely  ar- 
rested by  compresaion,  or  where  the  patient  is  excessively  prostrated,  as 
occurred  in  Case  IY<— -where  an  operation  ia  strenuously  objected  to,  or 
where  the  attendant  himaelf  may  feel  unwilling  to  undertake  it,  this  plan  of 
treatment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  will  often  succeed.  Should  it  fail, 
however,  the  operation  may  still  be  performed,  and  often  with  greater  satis* 
fiction  to  the  patient,  who  ia*then  convinced  that  all  other  means  must  prove 
unavailing. 

Where  the  bleeding  is  repressed  aAer  the  accident,  ita  recurrence  is  very 
oAen  to  be  attributed  to  the  careleas  manner  in  which  the  dreasings  are  ap* 
plied,  and  the  want  of  that  perfect  reat,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
safe  treatment  of  these  injuries.  By  perfect  reet^  we  mean  that  state  of  a 
part  in  which  the  patient  can  neither  voluntarily  nor  involuntarily  produce 
the  slightest  motion.  This  state  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
flexible  splint,. accurately  adjuated  and  firmly  secured  to  the  limb. 

Perfect  rest,  important  aa  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  many  surgical  diseases, 
may  be  abused  and  made  productive  of  unpleasant  consequences,  particu-* 
larly  to  the  joints;  passive  motion  enough  to  obviate  this  last,  may  almost 
always  be  made  at  the  proper  time  by  the  carefid  surgeon— it  should  never 
be  entrusted  to  a  patient  or  to  nurses. 

Another  oomnaon  cause  for  the  retom  of  hemorrhage,  or  the  formation  of 
aneurism,  is  the  too  eariy  or  too  violent  use  of  the  limb,  after  the  wound  in 
the  vessel  is  supposed  to  be  closed;  by  which  means,  the  lymph  ndl  yet  con- 
'  solidated  is  torn  open. 

Although  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  fair  means  of  trying  compres- 
sion may  be  deduced  from  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  cases  above  reported, 
still  its  importance  will  justify  some  repetition.  When  called  to  a  case  of 
wounded  artery,  the  first  step  is  to  arrest  the  cireulation  above  the  seat  of 
injury,  to  adjust  the  lips  of  the  wound  accurately,  and  to  secure  them  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.    A  roller  of  proper  width,  extending  from  the 
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toes  in  the  lower,  or  the  fingers  in  the  upper  eztreinity,  ie  to  be  carefutljr 
and  firmly  applied  aa  high  up  aa  the  injury,  where  it  ia  made  to  secure  a 
graduated  compresa,  extending  a  short  distance  above  and  below  the  wound. 
An  infieziblc  splint,  bound  to  the  limb  by  a  aeoond  roller,  completes  the  ap- 
paratus. Care  ia  to  be  taken  to  place  the  injured  extremity  in  the  best  posH 
tibn,  and  if  serious  bleeding  is  apprehended,  the  patient  ahouM  be  carefully 
watched.  This  plan  of  treatment  should  be  persevered  in  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  frequently  for  a  longer  period.  When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
remove  all  or  a  portion  of  tlie  dressings,  it  should  be  done  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  without  the  slightest  motion  of  the  injured  part  The  first  move- 
nents  of  this  part  should  be  of  the  gentlest  character,  and  some  support 
should,  for  a  short  period,  be  given  to  the  injured  veasel. 

If  the  dressings  are  wdl  applied,  and  the  limb  kept  in  the  proper  posttton, 
a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  is  generally  sufficient  to  control  the  hemoiv 
rhage-— often  without  materially  impeding  the  circulation  in  the  artery. 

Lymph  is  dways  effused  from  the  cut  edges  and  coats  of  the  vessel,  and 
if  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  for  its  consolidation,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  termination  of  the  case.  We  do  not  recol* 
lect  a  aiogle  unsuccessful  case,  where  this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  faith- 
fully carried  out  in  all  its  details. 

Cases  I.  and  III.— wounds  of  the  radial  and  femoral  arteries— were  punc- 
turea  in  which  very  little  if  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  was  pro- 
duced by  their  cure.  Casea  II.  and  V.  were  examples  of  perfect  division, 
and  the  cure  was  effected  by  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Case  IV. 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  character,  the  artery  below  being  filled  by 
the  anastomotic  branches.  In  cases  III.  and  IV.,  the  ligature  would  have 
been  immediately  applied,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  hemorrhage  was  per- 
fectly controled  by  the  means  first  resorted  to,  and  the  treatment  subse- 
quently instituted  rendered  the  operation  unnecessary.  The  subject  of  the 
first  and  second  cases,  certainly  exposed  himself  to  danger  by  so  early  a 
return  to  his  occupation,  which  was  done  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 

These  cases,  then,  are  (acts,  illustrating  the  importance  of  careful  dress- 
ings, and  going  to  show  that  under  favourable  circumstances,  wounds,  even 
of  large  arteries,  may  be  cured  by  compression.  The  particular  cases  ia 
Which  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  must,  after  all,  be  very  much  left  to  the  tact 
and  good  sense  of  the  surgeon,  and  where  doubts  exist,  it  will  always  be 
safer  to  cut  down  to  the  vessel,  and  employ  the  ligature* 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7lh,  1838. 
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Abt*  IY •    Reports  of  eases  treaied  in  the  BaUimore  Aims-JSouse  Hospital* 
By  Samubl  AnifAii,  M.  D*,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Institution* 

Thx  wards  assigned  to  the  sick  women  and  children  came  under  my 
management,  in  the  beginning  of  May;  since  which  time,  a  considerable 
yanety  of  diseases  has  been  witnessed;  the  more  important  features  of  which» 
it  is  the  design  of  this  report  to  exhibit  Brevity  will  be  studied^  as  fiur  as 
it  may  be  thought  compatible  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  when  the  change  was  making  from  winter  to 
summer  clothing,  ophthalmia  appeared,  and  continued  to  exist,  until  finally 
banished  by  the  warm  weather  of  June.  The  catarrhal  and  scrofiilous  were 
the  two  most  common  forms.  The  former,  conjunctivitis  puro-mucoea 
atmospherica,  presented  all  the  usual  symptoms,  of  general  redness  of  the 
eye-lids,  and  white  of  the  eye;  the  vessels  on  the  latter  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  net  work;  increased  secretion  of  mucus;  with  a  feeling  of  roughness, 
and  of  sand  under  the  upper  eye-lid. 

The  greater  number  of  these  cases  were  speedily  cured  by  puiging,  fre* 
quent  bathing  of  the  eye  with  warm  water,  and  protecting  it  from  the  light, 
by  a  green  shade.  In  a  few  instances  the  temples  were  cupped,  and  blisters 
applied;  sometimes  to  the  temples,  in  other  cases  behind  the  ears,  and  to 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  plan  of  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  was 
strictly  antiphlogistic;  and  the  diet  consisted  of  vegetables  and  milk* 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  brief  account,  that  this  catarrhal  opb*- 
thalmia  was  not  violent  in  its  attacks.  Indeed  this  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  eye  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  require  bleedipg  from  the  arm.  Occa* 
sionally  in  robust  persons,  general  blood-letting  would  appear  to  be  necessary; 
but  for  the  most  part  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  abstraction  of  blood 
f|om  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyes  by  cups  or  leeches  is  oflen  highly  beoe- 
ficiaL  Mr.  Travers  prefers  the  fermer,  and  thinks  it  *'  has  a  very  decidedL 
superiority  over  leeches."  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  objects  to  scarifying 
and  copping  the  temples,  and  also  to  opening  the  temporal  artery,  **  That 
they  are  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  and  pain  than  simple 
venesection,  and  the  application  of  leeches.  They  also  preclude,  he  says, 
in  many  instances,  the  use  of  other  means,  which  are  likely  to  be  usefiil;  as 
blisters  to  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears.  The  tight  bandage  necessary 
after  arteriotomy  is  also  objectionable  in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  as  it  produces 
a  degree  of  pressure,  and  a  development  of  heat,  which  are  apt  to  increase 
the  uneasiness  of  the  eye  and  head." 

The  application  of  leeches  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  inner  angle  of  the 
eye-lids,  would  appear  to  draw  blood  more  immediately  from  the  inflamed 
conjunctival  than  any  means  applied  more  remotely;  but  where  leeches  can« 
not  be  procured,  I  have  never  had  any  hesitatioo  about  the  application  of 
ctfpa  to  the  temples^  or  opening  the  temporal  artery.    I  have  never  seen 
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aoy  but  good  efl^ts  follow.  The  trritatioa  and  pain  instead  of  being  pre* 
judicial,  on  the  principle  of  revulsion  and  counter  irritation,  should  be  bene** 
ficial;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  serviceable,  unless  the  inflammatioa 
should  extend  along  the  skin  to  the  margin  of  the  eye-lids;  which  I  have 
never  seen  happen.  If  the  skin  shoukl  inflame  to  the  edge  of  the  lids, 
the  irritation  would  then  probably  be  propagated  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  and  thus  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  application  of  cups,  or  opening  the  tem- 
poral artery,  can  prevent  the  placing  of  a  blister  behind  the  ear.  The  back 
of  the  neck  is  also  still  left,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  evil  consequences  result 
from  blistering  the  surface  to  which  the  scarification  has  been  applied  for 
cupping.  Neither  have  I  discovered  that  the  bandage  used  after  arteriotomy 
of  the  temporal  artery,  has  done  harm.  My  patients  have  always  expressed 
themselves  relieved;  and  make  no  complaint  against  the  bandage. 

As  a  topical  application,  in  all  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  eye,  I  have 
found  nothing  afibrd  as  great  relief  as  warm  water.  Bathing  the  eye  fre- 
quently, and  allowing  the  warm  water  to  pass  over  the  ball,  underneath  the 
lids,  and  washing  out  the  acrid  secretions,  has  uniformly  proved  highly  grate- 
fid.  It  soothes  and  relaxes  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  is  sufficiently  refrige- 
rant by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place;  while  it  does  not  produce  that 
burtful  re-action,  which  succeeds  the  cold  bath.  Cooling  lotions  are^pleasant 
«t  the  moment  of  application;  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  all  the 
symptoms  ate  aggravated  by  their  continued  use.  In  the  commencement 
of  some  cases,  they  succeed  well,  and  speedily  eflfect  a  cure.  The  same 
good,  however,  would  result  from  the  warm;  and  without  the  risk  of  that 
uyurious  reaction  which  so  often  ensues.  In  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of 
oonjunctivitis,  I  have  seen  the  most  striking  relief  from  the  excruciating 
pain,  arise  from  the  application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  laid 
upon  the  closed  lids,  as  hot  as  the  patient  could  bear.  As  soon  as  tliey  became 
dool,  they  were  again  dipped  in  the  hot  water. 

A  great  many  physicians  are  still  in  the  habit  of  recommending  cold 
lotions  in  every  variety  of  ophthalmia  notwithstanding  all  the  best  authorities 
are  opposed  to  them.  They  regard  chiefly  the  preternatural  heat  and  red- 
ness; and  think  that  cold,  to  diminish  the  former,  and  constringe  the  dilated 
vessels,  the  cause  of  the  latter,  must  necessarily  be  exactly  adapted  to  the 
case.  I  have  known  instances,  where  the  physician  has  refused  to  allow 
the  patient  to  bathe  the  eye  with  warm  water,  although  assured  that  the 
cold  increased  the  pain;  while  the  warm  gave  ease;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  patient  used  that  which  afibrded  relief, 
and  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  the  doctor.  There  is  no  therapeutical 
principle  in  practical  surgery,  better  settled,  than  that  of  the  great  supe^ 
riority  of  warm  lotions  to  the  eye,  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  informs  us,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  catar* 
rhal  ophthalmia  with  success,  on  a  plan  chiefly  local  and  stimulating.  Weak 
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.flolutioQs  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  appeared  to  be  prejudicial, 
aggravating  the  iuflaminatioo,  increasing  the  sensation  as  if  sand  was  in  tho 
eye,  favouring  the  formation  of  ulcers  on  the  comeay  or  if  ulcers  be  already 
present,  leading  to  opaque  cicatrices;  but  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
from  two  to  (bur  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  abated  the  inflame 
mation,  and  uniformly  relieved  the  feeling  of  sand.  He  applied  a  large  drop 
once  a  day  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  camel  hair  pencil.  He  also  employs, 
as  a  colfyrium,  one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  eight  ounces  of  water* 
The  eye  is  bathed  with  this  solution,  milk  warm,  and  in  severe  cases*  wherio 
tho  discharge  is  copious  and  puriform,  it  is  thrown  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva  with  a  syringe.  At  bed  time  a  little  red  precipitate  ointr 
ment  is  smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids* 

The  trials  which  I  have  made  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  do  not  confirm 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  inflammation  instead  of  undergoing 
a  remarkable  diminution,  was  increased,  and  all  the  symptoms  were  aggra« 
▼ated.  There  may  have  been  a  difference  in  the  cases;  although  I  have 
taken  care  not  to  use  it  for  strumous  ophthalmia  in  any  instance,  in  which 
be  says  it  is  contra-indicated.  Climate  and  mode  of  living,  may  render  the 
conjunctivitis  of  this  couatry,  more  decidedly  inflammatory,  than  that  of 
Glasgow,  and  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  may  be  more  necessary.  However 
.this  may  be,  with  my  present  impressions,  1  am  more  disposed  to  trust  to  it, 
intheearly  stages  of  conjunctivitis,  than  to  stimulants  either  local  or  general* 
I  have  always  found  it  to  succeed  in  efiecting  a  cure,  and  generally  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  amongst  the 
children  of  the  institution.  The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  less  intense,  in 
these  cases,  than  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia;  there  not  being  so  complete  a 
net-work  of  red  vessels  (brmed.  What,  however,  is  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  is  the  pimples  or  pustules  which  form  upon  the  sclerotic  and 
cornea.  Three  or  four  red  vessels  converge,  and  at  their  point  of  union,  a 
pimple  appears,  which  soon  becomes  a  pustule,  showing  this  ophthalmia  to 
be  an  eruptive  disease.  Beer,  of  Vienna,  makes  a  distinction  between  phlyc- 
tenulffi  and  pustules;  but  as  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  decide,  the  only  dif* 
ference  is  in  size.  The  smaller  pimples  may  be  called  phlyctenulfe,  and 
the  larger  pustules.  The  contents  of  the  former  bear  more  resemblance 
.to  serum;  the  latter  are  filled  with  yellowish  fluid,  which  is  probably  puru- 
lent. 

In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  I  have  found  the  pimples  to  present  them- 
selves upon  the  sclerotic  coat,  underneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  cellular 
tissue  uniting  this  latter  coat  to  the  former.  They  burst,  and  discharge 
their  contents,  in  many  instances,  and  under  proper  treatment  the  ulcer 
speedily  heals.  Immediately  outside  the  exterior  of  the  cornea  is  a  very 
common  situation  for  them.  When  they  appear  upoa  the  cornea,  the  ulces 
which  they  form  after  opening,  is  apt  to  extend  both  in  diameter  and  depths 
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■nd  is  MHiietiines  diflicult  of  care;  and  ooettridBally  it  penetrates  thrbagfa  the 
cornea. 

Extreme  intolerance  of  light  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  thinks,  that 
the  pustular  cases  are  not  attended  with  so  much  of  this,  as  the  phlyctenular. 
This  may  be  so,  although  I  can  not  say  I  have  observed  it.  I  have  noticed, 
that  the  Amount  of  intolerance  of  Nght  which  prevails,  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  in  the  same  class  of  cases;  and  would  seem  to  depend,  not  so 
much  upon  the  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  kind  of  it,  as  upon  some  pecu- 
liar conditioQ  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  B3r8tem;  and  especially  of  the  eye 
itself. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  curing  all  the  cases  of  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia, which  occurred  the  past  season.  Mihi  purgatives,  salts  and  tartar 
emetic,  with  the  plentiful  use  of  warm  water,  and  carefully  protecting  the 
eye. from  the  light  by  a  shade,  was  for  the  most  part,  all  tluit  was  required. 
▲  few  leeches,  got  out  of  a  neighbouring  brook,  were  employed;  but  it  was 
found  so  troublesome  to  get  them  to  bite,  that  but  a  very  limited  use  was 
made  of  them.  Imported  leeches  are  only  permitted  by  the  trustees  of 
the  institution,  in  what  are  regarded  as  extrome  cases.  Cupping  the 
temples,  and  blistering,  were  seldom  demanded.  Under  this  treatment,  it 
was  surprising  how  rapidly  the  eyes  improved.  In  no  instance  did  the 
diiMase  become  chronic,  rendering  scarification  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eye-lids  necessary.  Neither  wera  stimulating  applications  to  the  eye,  nor 
tonics  for  the  general  system,  indicated  in  a  single  instance,  by  the  state  of 
the  ophthalmia.  Thero  was  but  one  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  which  came 
on  in  a  little  girl,  who  was  admitted  with  fever  of  several  days'  duration, 
▲fler  her  recovery  from  the  fever,  the  ulcer  was  touched  daily,  with  a  camel- 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitres  argenti,  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 
This  arrested  the  ulceration,  but  did  not  cause  the  sore  to  fill  up,  and  I  was 
about  to  touch  it  with  a  pencil  of  the  lunar  caustic,  sharpened  to  a  pointy 
when  she  was  romoved  by  her  mother. 

The  most  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  ophthalmia,  which  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  treat,  were  the  rheumatics  (sclerotitis  rheumatica,  vel  atmosphe- 
rica)  and  the  catarrho-rheumtica.  One  case  of  the  former,  supervening 
upon  conjunctivitis  puro-mucosa  atroospherica,  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. Venesection,  cupping,  leeches,  blistera,  purging,  fomentations,  calo- 
mel and  opium,  antimonials,  opiate  frictions  round  the  eye,  and  belladonna 
were  perseveringly  employed  during  several  weeks,  before  any  very  obvious 
improvement  took  place.  For  a  long  time,  she  experienced  more  relief 
from  the  application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  the  eyelids  and 
forehead,  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  than  from  any  other  remedy.  The  pain 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  the  forehead  was  excruciating;  especially  at  night. 
She  finally  recovered  without  injury  to  the  eye.  In  one  case  of  the  catar* 
iho-rheumatica,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  the  formation  of  phlyctenute 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  aflbction  of  the  conjonctiva  was,  how- 
ever, soon  removed,  but  the  sclerotic  inflammation  continued  for  a  long  time, 
notwithstanding  the  most  active  remedies  were  employed. 

A  degree  of  iritis  almost  invariably  attends  rheumatic  and  catarrho- 
irfaeamatic  ophthalmia.  I  have  seen  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
#ith  efiiision  of  lymph,  producing  total  blindness,  take  place  where  the  pe* 
euliarities  of  the  disease  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected,  on  its  first 
appearance.  Calomel  and  opium,  two  grains  of  the  former,  to  half  a  grain 
of  the  latter,  three  times  a  day,  which  speedily  a^cted  the  system,  was 
found  to  be  of  great  service,  af\er  free  depletion,  by  bleeding  and  porging. 
The  extract  of  belladonna^  smeared  on  the  eyebrow  every  evening,  by  dila- 
ting the  pupil,  and  thus  removing  the  pupillary  margin  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens,  which  is  projected  forwards  very  near  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  entirely  removes  all  danger  of  adhesion  of  the  capsufe  of 
the  lens  to  this  membrane.  And  where  adhesion  has  taken  ptace,  if  not  of 
too  long  standing,  the  continued  use  of  the  belladonna,  for  months,  will  fre- 
quently cause  so  great  a  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  that  vision  is 
restored  to  a  very  useful  extent. 

DytenUry. — Above  fidy  cases  of  dysentery  have  been  treated,  none  of 
which  have  died;  with  the  exception  of  two  old  persons,  who  soon  refused  to 
take  medicine,  on  the  supposition  that  their  time  of  departure  had  arrived;  and 
one  woman,  who  had  been  sick  a  month  before  she  entered  the  house,  and  wias 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  llie  treatment  in  all  the  new  cases  con- 
sisted of  full  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  followed  by  castor  oil,  and  this 
SQCceeded  by  Dover's  powder.  Twenty  grains  of  calomel,  with  two  grains 
c»f  opium,  or  fifteen  grains,  with  a  grain  and  an  half,  were  given,  and  six  or 
eight  hours  afler,  an  ounce  and  an  half  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  were 
administered.  The  opium  very  speedily  relieved  the  patient  from  the  dread- 
ful tormina  and  tenesmus,  procuring  several  hours'  ease;  while  the  calomel 
acted  upon  the  liver  and  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels,  especially  the  latter,  pro- 
moting secretion,  thus  depleting  the  congested  vessels,.,  and  changing  morbid 
into  healthful  action.  Free  evacuations  were  then  produced  by  the  castor 
oil;  by  which  the  morbid  contents  of  the  bowels  were  removed,  and  farther 
jBecretion  encouraged.  Afler  copious  purgation,  fifteen  graiAs  of  Dover's 
powder,  allayed  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  acting  upon  the 
skin,  restored  its  functional  action;  and  by  determining  to  the  surface,  as- 
sisted in  removing  the  engorgement  of  the  inflamed  mucous  tissue. 

In  many  instances,  this  course  of  treatment  efliscted  a  cure;  and  nothing 
farther  was  required,  but  attention  to  diet.  In  other  cases,  the  calomel  was 
repeated,  followed  by  the  oil  and  Dover's  powder.  Sometimes  an  ounce  and 
an  half  or  two  ounces  of  oil,  with  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  were 
given  without  the  calomel,  afler  the  operation  of  which  the  patient  took 
Dover's  powder.  The  return  of  the  desire  to  rise  to  stool  frequently,  with 
small,  slimy  discharges,  and  tenesmus,  was  regarded  as  evidence,  that  more 
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purging  was  required.  Free  evacuations,  by  cabmel  and  castor  ml,  anifonoly, 
for  the  time,  removed  the  tormina  and  tenesmus;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
functional  action  of  the  skin  appeared  to  assist  materially  in  preventing 
their  return. 

The  first  efiect  of  acute  inflammation,  upon  secreting  surfooes,  is  to  arreaC 
in  a  great  measure,  their  natural  action;  and  interrupt  the  secreting  process, 
by  whkh  they  are  kept  moist.  We  have  an  example  of  this,  in  the  dryness 
of  the  nostrils,  which  accompanies  a  common  cold.  As  soon  as  copious 
secretion  takes  place,  the  violent  ^mptoms  are  mitigated,  and  very  great 
relief  is  experienced,  not  only  of  the  local  distress,  but  also  of  that  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  accompanies  disease.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  relation  to  the  mucous  tissues;  the  secretion  from  which  is  excre* 
mentitious,  and  requires  to  be  constantly  thrown  offj  to  preserve  the  blood 
in  a  state  of  purity.  The  animal  economy  has  been  so  constructed,  that  it 
is  a  law  of  its  nature,  to  perceive  this  interruption  of  functional  action,  and 
also  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  it;  and  frequently  the  unaided  exertions  of 
the  secretory  apparatus  itself,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  these  exertions  would  be  inefl»ctual,  and  the  assistance  of 
art  is  demanded,  to  prevent  fatal  consequences.  But  art  is  never  more 
useful,  than  when  it  closely  imitates  nature.  In  the  disease  under  conside* 
ration,  it  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  primary  indication  to  restore  the 
functional  action  of  the  inflamed  mucous  tissue,  and  bring  on  free  secretion* 
To  accomplish  this,  purgatives  are  the  only  remedies,  which  can  be  brought 
to  act  directly  upon  the  part  affected.  If  we  could  direct  a  stream  of  warm 
water  through  the  bowels,  and  thus  wash  them  out,  and  free  them  from  the 
acrid  matter  they  contain,  and  foment  the  inflamed  surface,  we  should,  in 
all  probability,  soon  produce  abundant  secretion,  and  remove  the  inflamma- 
tion. But  as  warm  water  would  be  stopped  by  the  way,  the  stomach  re- 
jecting it,  and  the  absorbent  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels  taking  it  up,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  something  we  can  depend  upon  to  pass  through;  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  less  irritating  it  is,  the  better.  Now,  all  purgatives 
are  more  or  less  irritating;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  disease  of  which 
we  are  treating,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  it 
would  seem  rather  paradoxical  to  talk  of  removing  it  by  irritants.  We 
know,  however,  from  experience,  that  if  we  use  a  mild  purgative  which 
will  irritate  but  moderately,  while  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  secretion, 
that  the  discharge  from  the  congested  vessels  will  not  only  counteract  and 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  irritant  itself,  but  be  of  great  service  in  removing 
the  inflammation  which  previously  existed;  so  that  instead  of  having  the  in- 
flammalion  increased,  as  we  might  a  priori  anticipate,  the  free  depletion 
which  the  vessels  arc  subjected  to,  will  in  part,  or  entirely,  remove  it. 

Calomel  and  castor  oil,  w^e  conceive,  arc  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil  these 
indications;  and  it  is  on  these  principles  we  prescribe  them;  .and  wherever 
they  have  purged  copiously,  our  patients  have  been  relieved.     I'he  more 
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drastic  cathartics  no  doobt  would  procure  free  evacuations;  but  they  would 
iiritate  so  much,  that  the  inflammation  would  be  increased  instead  of  being 
diminished.  All  the  fluid  which  they  cause  to  be  discharged,  is  barely  sufli- 
cient,  where  no  inflammation  exists,  to  prevent  it  being  set  up.  Indeed,  the 
probability  is,  that  they  always  leave  more  or  less  of  inflammation;  but 
there  is  vigour  of  action  enough  in  the  vessels  themselves,  to  remove  it, 
aAer  the  cause  has  passed  away.  While,  then,  the  inflammation  of  dysen- 
tery is  diminished  by  mild  purgatives,  it  is  for  the  most  part,  rendered  worse 
by  the  more  drastic;  and  if  tliey  are  persevered  in,  ulceration  soon  appears, 
and  destroys  the  patient. 

Opiates,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  are  not  employed  as  freely  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  this  disease.  By  themselves  they  will  not  effect  a  cure;  although 
they  will  mitigate  at  first,  some  of 'the  most  distressing  symptoms.  In  con- 
junction, or  alternating  with  laxatives,  they  are  invaluable.  They  give 
relief  from  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  which  are  dreadfully  harassing  and 
exhausting;  and  afford  time,  between  the  operations  of  the  purgatives,  for 
the  eflorts  of  nature  to  come  in,  and  endeavour  to  restore  healthful  action. 
There  is  no  one  principle  of  more  importance  in  medicine,  than  that  time 
should  be  allowed  to  the  system,  to  exercise  its  own  balancing  powers,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  action.  The  constant  exhibition 
of  powerful  medicine  of  any  kind,  will  sooner  or  later  prove  irritating;  and 
the  great  secret  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is,  to  do  just  enough  to  remove 
the  source  of  embarrassment,  and  leave  nature  to  accomplish  the  restoration 
to  perfect  health.  With  this  view,  after  relieving  my  patient,  I  am  in  the 
constant  habit  of  waiting  to  see  what  the  eflK)rts  of  nature  will  accomplish, 
prescribing  some  mild  diluent  or  refrigerant,  which  I  feel  confident  will  not, 
to  say  the  least,  interrupt  her  proceedings.  These  remaiks  are  intended  Cot 
those  just  entering  on  practice,  with  whom  mmia  medicina  id  the  beset- 
ting sin. 

Ipecacuanha  I  regard  as  an  invaluable  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  dy- 
sentery, and  in  combination  with  opium,  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  it  is 
generally  highly  serviceable.  The  quantity  contained  in  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  of  Dover's  powder,  is  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear;  and  the  opium 
assists  in  restoring  the  healthful  action  of  the  skin,  if  in  no  other  way,  cer- 
tainly by  allaying  the  intense  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  many 
cases,  I  have  found  the  stomach  so  irritable,  that  the  Dover's  powder  pro* 
duced  vomiting.  Here  opium  alone,  in  the  form  of  pills  or  tincture,  was 
administered  with  the  happiest  effect. 

In  but  few  of  the  cases  of  dysentery,  which  came  under  my  notice  this 
summer,  has  the  fever  been  so  high  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  venesec- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  imme- 
diate relief  was  aiR)rded.  The  pulse  was  somewhat  increased  in  frequency; 
and  the  tongue  presented  various  appearances  in  a  small  degree;  but  was  not 
much  furred,  nor  dry,  nor  red.    In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  symptoms 
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purging  vas  required.  Freeevao-  ^^  cjui,  and  from  the  nbdo- 

^j^'^ff^'*  much  used;  u  the  re- 

fiiactiDiul  action  of  tf  i^*^^^^'!^    ^'"  '  would  not  djacotm- 


for  the  time,  removed  the  >'' 


their  return.  vJI^^'V*''***^  pereons  and  children. 

The  fireteflectof     ^^(^-'^rt^Tj^^ieeThibited  in  sufiicient  force,  t 
o  a  great  meaaur     ^  .^•'^'^X^^'^doubt  will  prove  useful  anistant 


by  which  they  a-  ^^^''^^^^^'!mi»  ''^'*  ■**"  pr«cnbed.  No  difficulty 
of  Ihe  nostrils  '^  -''^'^^'•^^ibduing  the  teaesmus,  and  they  were 
Becreti<m  takr  '^  ftm  instancta,  hliatera  were  ap[died  to  the 

relief  is  exp      ,  ^  probahly  derived  from  Ihem;  but  they  are 

feeling  of  '      ^  bhicoub  as  ia  aerotu  indammationa.     1  have 

the  case'      ^/^  f  the  pun  and  uneasinesa  in  dysentery  and 

meatitir     yi'^'^^/^^^otserve  in  peritooitia  and  pleuriay. 
*"  * **       fllT'^*'*  ** -,tjcute  stage,  the  chalk  mixture  occaeiooally  pro- 
is  a  I       "j^*^^^^^'    Hie  small  degree  of  tenesmus  remaiuing,  has  been 
alao         ^M^^ibo  fi^^^°^  stools,  checked  in  a  very  short  time.     The 
thf       i^^^    rMcrip'''''''     H-  Cret.  Prep.  3iij.  Pulv.  Gum,  Acacis  3ij. 
«t       ^^  it  "^1  iij.  Aquee  3»i.  M.  S.  Tahlespoonful  erery  two  hours. 
■       ^^  Of'        where  the  disease  became  <lecidedly  chronic,  other  reme- 
ifi*^  ^  iried-     The  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  sometimea  checked 
ift^  ^^M^  "  """^  "*  **"  ''^'^^'^*     "^ifo  or  three  grains  with  half  a 
,^  '"^-opiuoi)  were  given  every  two,  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
g"'^.    ^  the  fnxTgia^-    When  the  disease  began  to  yield,  it  was  given 
(s'^^V^yeatly.    The  balsam  of  copaiba  was  also  tried,  and,  where  it  did 
K^  _g,«e  with  the  stomach,  produced  the  meet  happy  efibcts;  arresting 
"^  ilisrrhcM,  dinttinishiog  the  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  and  preventing  tor- 
'^^  Two  drachms  of  the  balsam,  with  one  of  powdered  gum  arable,  ooe 
'rrlgcturo  of  opium,  or  occasionally  two,  were  mixed  with  three  ounces  of 
[er,  and  a  tafalespoonfol  was  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.     Where  it 
^oduced  sickness  of  stomach,  and  vomiting,  it  was  exhibited  by  injection. 
From  ^^f  ^  >><ty  drops,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium, 
insdelnto  an  emulsion  with  a  drachm  or  two  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  and 
fbar  ounces  of  water,  were  thrown  into  the  rectum  two  or  three  tiroes  in 
the  twenty-foor  hours.    The  acetate  of  lead  in  the  form  of  injection,  som»- 
ttmes  answered  a  good  purpose.     Ten  or  fifteen  grains,  with  fifty  or  sixty 
drt^  of  laudanum,  and  a  gill  of  starch  mucilage,  were  exhibited  throe  or 
four  times  daily.    Tbe  tinctures  of  kino  and  catechu  restrained  the  purg- 
ing very  efiectually  in  some  cases.     In  ooe  or  two  instances,  all  these  reme- 
dies  were  given.     It  was  found  Decessary  to  go  from  one  lo  the  other,  as 
Ihe  first  appeared  to  lose  its  power  in  controlling  the  disease.    Under  this 
treatment,  and  coDfining  the  patient  lo  thickened  milk,  rice  and  milk,  boiled 
milk  and  bread,  and  weak  animal  broth,  the  diarrh<Ba  was  arrested,  and 
convalescence  look  place.    Tbe  bowels,  however,  remained  irritabio  during 
a  coasideiuUe  period;  and  great  caution  was  required,  both  as  to  diet  and 
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exposure.  The  slightest  check  of  perspiratioD,  or  the  least  imprudence  in 
eating,  would  cause  a  return  of  the  purging.  The  occasional  administra* 
tion  of  an  ounce  of  castor  oi!,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  was 
of  material  service  in  advancing  the  cure. 

Physicians,  I  suspect,  have  frequently  been  disappointed  in  the  efl^ts  of 
laxatives,  in  consequence  of  not  giving  them  in  sufficiently  large  doses- 
Small  doses  of  calomel  and  castor  oil,  will  do  comparatively  tittle .  good. 
The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  London  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  would  have  but  little  power  over  the  dysentery  of  this 
climate.  The  bleeding  and  leeching  are  very  well;  but  ^*  a  grain  or  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  calomel,  with  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or 
half  a  grain  of  opium;  or  five  grains  of  bydrargyrus  cum  creta,  likewise 
combined  with  the  opiate,  may  in  this  country  be  administered  at  intervals 
of  four  hours,  the  period  being  lengthened,  when  the  symptoms  begin  to 
abate,"  would  be  altoj^ether  inefficient  in  most  of  the  cases  we  are  called 
upon  to  treat.  It  is  however  due  to  Dr.  Brown  to  state,  that  he  mentions 
the  practice  of  the  Blast  India  physicians,  and  not  with  disapprobation. 
They  give  scruple  doses  of  castor  oil  at  night,  and  an  oily  or  saline  purga* 
tive  in  the  morning,  till  the  dejections  become  natural  and  healthy.  Dr. 
Brown's  favourite  purgative  is  castor  oil.  "  No  more  proper  laxative,"  he 
says,^'  can  be  selected,  than  the  oleum  ricini,  aided  in  its  operation  by  a  mild, 
tepid,  and  emollient  enema.  Some  practitioners,  he  also  informs  us,  think 
favourably  of  a  solution  of  neutral  salts  with  which  a  proportion  of  tartarized 
antimony  is  combined;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  irritating  eflect  of 
the  salt  on  the  intestines,  would  not  counterbalance  the  benefit  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  diaphoretic  action  of  the  antimony." 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Eberle,  as  given  in  his  work,  is  '*  to  administer  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  of  calomel  as  soon  as  possible  ai\er  the  commencement 
of  the  disease;  and  afler  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  follow  it  up  with 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  to  which  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  advantageously  added."  This  I  consider  injudicious  practice;  1st.  be- 
cause the  dose  of  calomel  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  a  decided 
impression;  2d.  it  is  not  combined  with  opium  to  relieve  the  patient  from 
the  tormina  and  tenesmus;  3d.  the  time  allowed  for  the  production  of  its 
peculiar  efiects  is  not  long  enough;  4th.  the  quantity  of  castor  oil  will  not 
cause  free  evacualions  in  many  cases;  and  5th.  it  is  an  error  to  combine 
laudanum  with  the  oil,  inasmuch  as  we  wish  it  to  operate  as  speedily  as  pos« 
8ible,in  order  to  carry  off  the  foul  matter  dislodged  by  the  calomel. 

The  facility  with  which  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  this  summer  were 
cured,  1  think,  may  be  ascribed  to  their  being  seen  early  and  the  proper 
remedies  administered  in  full  force.  The  tormina  and  tenesmus  were  ex- 
tremely severe  in  many  of  them,  but  the  opium  soon  removed  these  distress- 
ing symptoms  and  the  patient  became  easy;  time  was  thus  given  to  the 
calomel  to  do  its  work  eftctually,  and  then  the  oil  soon  opeiatedi  carrying 
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off  the  acrid  oontanto  of  the  howeb»  and  the  Dover's  powder*  which  succeeded, 
allayed  any  remaining  irritation  and  restored  tiie  equiiibriom  of  actioiu  If 
Ihe  disease  had  been  permitted  to  run  on  for  several  days  without  check,  in 
all  probability,  venesection,  with  cupping  or  leeching,  would  have  beea 
required  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  lancet  I  regard  as  invaluable  where 
there  is  nothing  to  forbid  its  employment;  and,  while  my  rule  is  to  do 
nothing  more  than  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the  symptoms,  I  am  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  in  a  disease  like  dysentery,  which  for  the  moet  part  is 
manifestly  inflammatory  in  its  character,  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  the  safe  side  to  err  upon.  But  it  should  be  re* 
nurked,  that  in  the  cases  of  individuals  of  enfeebled  constitution,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  an  alms-house  hoi^ital,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  this  powerful  agent  will  not  be  so  clear  as  in  private  practice,  and 
more  especially  in  the  country  amongst  a  robust  race  of  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Ebierle  is  certainly  also  in  error  when  he  teUs  us  that  <'  our  object  in 
the  emptoyment  of  aperients  in  dysentery  is  simply  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  bowels.''  If  the  views  wUch  I  have  given  be  correct,  there  is  some- 
thing  more  accomplished  by  calomel  and  castor  oil  than  merely  emptying 
the  intestinal  tube.  They  deplete  and  diminish  inflammation  by  pronnoting 
increased  secretion,  and  thus  convert  morbid  into  healthful  action.  This 
peculiar  property  of  acting  as  an  alterative  I  consider  of  much  greater  value 
than  their  simple  purgative  qualities.  It  is  because  calomel  has  this  power 
in  a  great  degree  and  is  but  Uttle  irritating,  that  it  is  thought  to  be  so  appro- 
priate in  this  disease. 

PhUhidM* — ^E.  B.  setaL  16,  was  admitted  on  account  of  a  large  swelling 
of  the  labia  externa,  succeeding  to  parturition.  It  is  about  six  months  since 
the  birth  of  her  cbikl.  These  tumours  were  originally  examples  of  that  infil- 
tration of  blood  into  the  labia,  which  are  occasionally  witnessed  during  or 
after  parturition.  Both  labia  are  enlarged,  but  the  left  considerably  more 
than  the  right.  No  opening  was  made  into  them  to  discharge  the  efiused 
blood,  and  permanent  tumours  have  resulted  which  are  extremely  inconve- 
nient, by  rubbing  against  the  thighs  and  causing  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

June  24<&.  Was  bled  for  pain  in  the  head  and  bowels  by  which  she  was 
relieved.  The  skin  and  sabcutaneoua  cellular  tissue  around  the  opening 
inflamed  and  slight  suppuration  took  placq. 

;50^.  She  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  course  of  the  vein,  extending 
about  two  inches  up  the  arm,  but  without  constitutional  disturbance. 

July  \st.  The  pain  had  extended  an  inch  or  two  farther  and  was  much 
increased  on  pressure  upon  the  vein;  pulse,  skin,  tongue,  and  appetite  natural. 
A  blister  was  applied  over  the  inflamed  vein,  and  a  bread  and  water  poultice 
to  the  opening  in  the  skin. 

2d.  The  soreness  has  extended  up  to  the  axilla  and  is  increased  in  severity; 
still  no  fever.  A  second  blister  was  applied  reaching  up  to  the  axilla,  and 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  given* 
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dJ.  Pain  lias  reached  the  subckviaa  vein,  which  is  sore  on  presaure; 
countenance  indicates  much  pain  and  anxiety;  and  she  occasionally  sighs* 
Pulse  94,  soft  and  compressible;  tongue  clean  and  moist.  Oil  operated 
once  freely,  since  which  has  had  spasmodic  pain  aiound  the  umbilicus.  She 
was  now  bled  in  the  other  arm  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  ounces  or  more; 
was  ordered  fifteen  grains  of  calomel;  and  another  Mister  to  be  applied  over 
the  subclayian  and  root  of  the  jugular  vein. 

4th.  Pain  along  the  whole  course  of  the  subclavian  is  very  acute;  thirst 
great;  total  loss  of  appetite;  pain  of  head  severe,  and  countenance  ezpreseive 
of  great  anxiety;  pulse  Idd,  small  and  not  vigorous;  bowels  not  much 
operated  on  by  the  calomel.     Was  directed  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  calomel. 

5th*  Pain  i;a  the  subclavian  still  very  severe,  and  it  now  extends  up  the 
neck  along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular;  other  symptoms  the  same* 
Having  vomited  shortly  after  taking  the  calomel,  fifteen  grains  more  w^e 
exhibited,  which  have  operated  moderately.  The  symptoms  after  this  began 
to  yield,  and  the  disease  was  obviously  arrested.  The  calomel  acted  slightly 
on  the  gums.  Antimonials  in  small  doses  were  exhibited;  and  emollient 
poultices  applied  to  the  blistered  sur&ces.  The  bowels  were  kept  open  with 
laxatives.  Considerable  tenderness  along  the  entire  course  of  the  veins 
which  were  inflamed,  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Superficial  inflam« 
mation  took  place  around  the  opening  made  by  bleeding  in  the  other  arm; 
but  it  was  removed  by  poultices  of  bread  and  water.  The  cure  was  com* 
plete. 

Mr.  Listen,  in  his  Elements  of  Surgery,  speaks  c^  phlebitis  as  a  very 
unmanageable  disease.  He  relies  upon  purgatives  and  antimonials,  and  the 
application  of  watm  fomentations  to  the  part.  <*  General  depletion,''  he  says, 
'*  is  not  admissible,  unless  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  local, 
bleeding  must  be  had  recourse  to  with  very  great  caution;  for  by  copious 
abstraction  of  blood,  gangrene  may  be  induced  or  at  least  hastened.  Blisters, 
he  faither  tells  us,  have  been  employed,  but  with  no  good  efi^t." 

Dr.  Robert  Lee,  in  the  London  Cyclopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  dififers 
from  Mr.  Liston.  ^^  Our  chief  reliance,"  ho  says,  *^  in  the  treatment  of  this 
alJfection  at  the  commencement,  should  be  placed  on  the  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  local  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Almost  all  the  cases  of  traumatic 
phlebitis  which  have  beep  treated  with  stimulants  have  proved  fatal.  The 
arm  should  be  supported  and  preserved  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  leeches  aj>plied 
along  the  course  of  the  inflamed  vessel.  Their  number  should  be  proper* 
tioned  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  their  application  should  be  repeated 
until  the  inflammation  is  subdued.  This  is  by  for  the  most  important  part 
of  the  treatment,  and  the  leeches  should  be  repeatedly  applied  in  large  num* 
hers.  The  arm  should  afterwards  be  covered  with  an  emollient  or  saturnine 
poultice,  or  an  evaporating  lotion.  Diaphoretics  and  cooling  saline  purga- 
tives shiould  also  be  exhibited.'' 
Mr.  J.  H.  James,  in  his  Observations  on  Inflammation,  London,  1882, 
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says,  that  <^with  respect  to  general  treatment  when  the  primary  inflam« 
mation  alone  is  to  be  considered,  I  apprehend,  it  cannot  be  too  decidedly 
antiphlogistic;  when,  from  the  continuance  of  the  disease  or  other  symptoms 
secoodar}'  inflammation  may  be  suspected,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  more 
questionable  and  its  results  often  unfavourable.  General  blood-letting  is 
oertainly  a  remedy  of  ^reat  efficacy  where  it  is  proper,  but  opinions  are 
much  divided  on  this  head;  and  at  ail  events,  when  the  secondary  inflam- 
mations are  running  into  rapid  suppuration,  it  is  likely  rather  to  expedite 
the  process  than  prevent  it.  M.  Sanson  has  treated  phlebitis  with  tartrate 
of  antimony  with  success;  it  is  at  all  events  a  safer  mode  than  bleeding.'' 

These  are  some  of  the  latest  and  most  respectable  of  the  British  authori- 
ties; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  mode  of  treating  this  dangerous 
disease,  is  sufficiently  cautious.  With  the  limited  experience  I  have  had,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  criticise  severely,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Listen's  fears  of  local  bleeding  are  certainly  unfounded.  Dr.  Lee 
places  his  principal  dependence  upon  repeated  leeching,  and  his  recommend- 
ation is  at  least  as  good  as  Mr.  Liston's.  They  are  all,  however,  apprehen- 
sive of  general  blood-letting;  and  none  of  them  speak  of  blistering.  In  the 
treatment  of  my  case  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  of  the  remedies  should 
have  undue  importance  attached  to  it.  I  believe  they  were  all  beneficial; 
and  1  do  not  think  there  is  evidence  that  any  of  them  did  harm.  It  is 
true  the  symptoms  did  not  abate  immediately  af\er  the  bleeding;  but  neither 
did  any  considerable  amendment  take  place  directly  subsequent  to  the  use  of 
any  of  the  other  remedies.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  as  much  value  to  the 
blisters  ns  to  any  of  the  means  employed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Liston's 
opinion  is  against  them.  If  fomentations  are  likely  to  have  any  influence 
upon  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  brachial  or  subclavian  veins, 
I  should  think  that  counter-irritation  by  a  blister  would  be  much  more 
powerful  in  its  efiects.  There  may,  however,  be  cases,  as  of  persons  of  very 
bad  constitution,  where  both  general  bleeding  and  blisters  may  hasten  the 
fatal  termination.  If  the  debility  was  great,  and  the  blistered  surface 
became  gangrenous,  this  assuredly  would  be  the  result.  Oue  of  the  chief 
objections  to  general  blood-letting  has  not  been  mentioned  by  these  writers. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  predisposition  to  this  form  of  morbid 
action,  in  the  systems  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  phlebitis;  and  the 
same  disease  may  commence  in  the  other  arm  after  venesection.  This  had 
nearly  happened  in  the  case  narrated.  A  second  attack^  in  the  opposite 
arm,  would  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of  recovery.  Still  if  leeches,  which 
I  should  much  prefer,  could  not  be  bad,  I  would,  with  ray  present  impres- 
sions, prefer  risking  that  danger  for  the  sake  of  the  expected  benefit. 

I  had  intended  to  remove  the  tumour  of  one  if  not  of  both  of  the  labia,  with 
the  knife;  and  she  was  very  desirous  to  have  it  done,  and  urged  it,  before  I 
thought  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  phlebitis.    But 
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she  was  permitted  to  leave  the  house,  and  has  probably  been  prevailed  upon 
lo  change  her  rniody  as  she  has  not  returned. 

Sppkiliiic  Ulceration  around  the  AnuSf  passing  into  the  Rectum^  and 
extending  up  the  Colon*  DiarrhoM. — N.  D.,  setat.  about  25.  This  girl  I 
found  in  the  house  when  I  took  charge  of  the  female  wards;  and  I  ascertained 
that  she  had  come  in  on  the  19th  of  October,  1637,  afiected  with  slight 
diarrhcea;  at  which  time  there  were  small  ulcers  around  the  anus,  extend- 
ing within  the  margin,  and  of  considerable  depth.  When  she  came  under 
my  care,  May,  1838,  the  ulcers  of  the  anus  had  healed;  but  the  whole  cir- 
cumference was  occupied  by  chaps  or  clefts  indicative  of  the  former  existence 
of  those  ulcers  called  rhagades,  which  are  supposed  usually  to  be  caused  by 
the  syi^ilitic  virus.  She  had  previously  been  about  two  years  in  the  alms* 
house,  and  was  cured  of  syphilis*  I  found  her  complaining  of  nothing  but 
the  exhausting  discharges  from  the  bowels,  by  which  idie  was  greatly  reduced. 
Astringents  and  opiates  were  perseveringly  employed,  and  with  occasional 
and  temporary  mitigation  of  the  diarrhoea;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  effi>rts 
made  for  her  relief  she  gradually  became  more  emaciated,  and  sunk  on  the 
9d  of  July. 

On  examination  the  whole  surfece  of  the  rectum  as  high  as  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  was  rough  and  hard,  from  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.  These 
cicatrices  were  well  defined  by  narrow  strips  of  mucous  membiane,  sepa* 
rating  them  from  each  other,  and  indicating  the  extent  of  each  ulcer.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  mucous  coat  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  cicatrices 
were  formed  in  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue*  The  muscular  coat  was 
thickened  and  indurated,  and  by  this  means  the  diameter  of  the  bowel  wa» 
considerably  lessened.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  descending 
cdon,  and  part  of  the  transverse  arch,  were  partially  covered  with  similar 
cicatrices^  there  being  portions  of  mucous  membrane,  comparatively  healthy, 
interposed.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  diseased  portion,  several  ulcers  were 
discovered,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  were  evi* 
dently  specimens  of  the  same  morbid  action,  which  produced  the  cicatrices; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ulcerative  process,  had  gone  on  pro* 
gressively  from  the  anus  upwards;  those  below  healing,  while  new  ones  were 
forming  above.  The  sensibility  of  these  ulcers  could  not  have  been-  great; 
as  she  complained  of  but  little  pain.  Cups  were  applied  once,  to  relieve 
soreness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Syhilis*  White  Swelling  of  Knee  Joint.  Diarrhoea. — M.  R.  sBtat.  22, 
was  admitted,  May  10th.  Had  a  chancre  on  the  nympha.  The  knee  joint 
was  considerably  enlarged;  and  puffy  and  tender  around  the  patella.  She 
first  had  swelling  of  the  ankle,  it  then  was  translated  to  the  elbow,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  knee.  She  was  in  a  state  of  great  prostration,  very  lean,  and 
her  pulse  small  and  feeble.  Cups  and  blisters  were  applied  to  the  knee, 
under  whicih  treatment  it  was  improving,  when  she  was  attacked,  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  with  diarrhoea;  and  about  two  weeks  after  with  symptoms  of 
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dysentery.  In  a  few  days  she  was  relieved  of  the  dysentery;  but  cod- 
tinued  to  be  harassed  with  diarrhcsa,  sometimes  better,  from  the  meaos 
employed,  and  again  becoming  worse.  She  lin^^red  in  this  condition  until 
the  30th  of  August,  when  she  expired.  As  her  general  strength  declined, 
the  swelling  and  pain  of  knee  decreased;  and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  there 
was  but  little  enlargement  or  tenderness. 

Autopsy  J  18  hours  after  death.    Emaciation  extreme.    The  principal 
disease  was  found  in  the  colon  and  rectum.    The  mucous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  rectum  were  thickened  and  indurated,  of  a  dark  red,  almost 
black  colour,  and  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  bowel  was  in  a  state  of 
ulceration,  the  ulcers  penetrating  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissues.  They 
were  of  various  sizes,  and  irregular  in  shape;  some  of  them  cicatrized,  and 
others  still  open,  and  burrowing  under  the  mucous  coat,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  muscular  at  these  places.     Thickening  and  ulceration  ex- 
tended up  the  colon  to  about  the  middle  of  the  transverse  arch,  and  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  was  covered  with  ulcers  resembling 
those  of  the  rectum.     Higher  up  the  greater  number  of  the  ulcers  were 
cicatrized.     Above  the  ulcerated  parts,  and  towards  the  cfficum,  there  was 
a  number  of  dark  blue  spots  situated  beneath  the  mucous  coat,  some  as 
large  as  a  split  pea,  others  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.     The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  mucous  coat,  above  the  ulcers,  up  to  the  caput  csecum,  was 
thickened  and  indurated.    The  small  intestines  were  normal,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ilium,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  where 
there  was  redness,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  under  the  mu- 
cous coat*     About  the  cardiac  orifk^e,  and  along  the  small  curvature,  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  red  and  sofltened,  and  towards  the  pyloric 
extremity  there  was  thickening  and  corrugation,  with  red  patches.     Some 
tubercles  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  led  lung,  and  there  was  slight 
redness  of  the  bronchial  membrane.    The  left  knee,  in  which  the  tumefac- 
tion had  in  a  great  degree  subsided,  prior  to  death,  exhibited  remains  of 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  principally  seated  around  the  patella. 
This  membrane  was  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to  yellow. 
There  was  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joint.     On  tho  left  side  of  the 
patella,  there  was  a  depression,  of  an  oval  shape,  the  longest  diameter  about 
an  inch,  which  looked  like  a  cicatrized  ulcer.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
patella,  there  was  an  unnatural  roughness  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Gastritis.  Hypertrophy  of  Liver.  Disease  of  Kidneys.  Thickening 
of  Mucous  Coat  of  Colon.  Diarrhcsa. — E.  G.  ictat.  about  16,  a  large,  fat, 
flabby,  overgrown  girl,  of  leucophlegmatic  habit,  was  treated  for  an  ulcer  of 
the  leg,  which  healed  slowly,  and  she  was  discharged  cured.  About  six 
weeks  ago,  she  again-came  into  the  hospital  with  dysentery,  for  which  she 
was  treated,  and  in  a  short  time  entirely  relieved.  Her  bowels,  howevery 
continued  irritable,  and  she  had  dirrhoea  occasionally.  Three  weeks  ago 
Ae  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  gastritis,  tenderness  of  epigastrium,  and 
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frequent  vomiting,  with  red  tongue,  burning  paih  of  stomach,  and  intense  ' 
thirst.  Pulse  1 S5,  small  and  feeble.  She  was  put  on  iced  barley  water, 
and  directed  to  swallow  small  lumps  of  ice.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cup 
the  abdomen,  but  no  blood  could  be  obtained.  A  blister  was  applied,  and 
tablespoonful  doses  of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  one  drachm  of  super-car- 
bonate of  soda,  one  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  four  ounces  of  water  were 
^'iven,  every  two  or  three  hours.  Under  this  treatment  the  vomiting  was 
checked,  and  she  became  much  better.  Her  appetite  became  good,  but  as 
soon  as  she  began  to  take  food,  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  re-appeared.  The 
diarrhoea  returned  with  augmented  violence,  and  she  died  September  11th. 

Autopttf^  9  hours  after  death.  Considerable  fat  upon  the  surface,  and 
about  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  Brain  and  lungs  normal.  The  liver  was 
increased  in  size  about  one-fourth,  and  throughout  its  entire  substance  j  as 
well  as  on  its  surface,  was  changed  to  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  kidneys 
were  both  diseased;  the  right  one  being  wholly  occupied  by  cavities,  con- 
taining a  thin  greenish  fluid,  and  a  calculus  the  size  of  a  filbert  was  found  in 
one  of  the  infundibula.  The  lefl  kidney  was  beginning  to  be  aflected  in  a 
similar  manner.  One  or  two  small  cavities  had  already  formed.  The  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  whole  of  the  stomach  was  sofl  and  pulpy.  It  could  be 
scraped  ofi* easily  with  the  end  of  the  finger  nail,  and  broke  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  a  strip.  Along  the  smaller  curvature  it  was  red,  and  also 
in  the  great  cul  de  sac.  The  mucoud  coat  of  the  small  intestines  was  in  the 
same  state  of  softening,  with  some  patches  of  a  red  colour.  The  mucous 
coat  of  the  colon  was  very  much  thickened,  especially  the  lower  half,  and 
likewise  that  of  the  rectum.  In  some  places  it  was  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  so  much  indurated  as  to  resemble  gristle.  The  lower  half  of  the 
large  intestines,  besides  being  thickened  and  iudurated,  was  in  a  st»te  of 
ulceration.  Long  lines  of  ulceration  running  nearly  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  bowel,  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  were  observed. 
These  ulcers  were  of  a  dark  colour,  apparently  tinged  with  bile,  and  did  not 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  thickened  mucous  coat.  They  could  be  cut  off 
with  a  knife,  and  the  yellowish  indurated  mucous  tissue  was  to  be  seen  un- 
derneath. Above  this  thickened  part,  there  was  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
nearly  normal.  The  whole  surface  of  the  caput  ceecum  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  thickened  and  soflened,  but  not  ulcerated. 

The  disease  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestines  was  doubtless  an 
example  of  chronic  thickening  and  chronic  ulceration,  and  had  probably 
existed  for  along  time.  The  sensibility  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  must  have 
been  so  much  diminished,  and  its  vitality  so  much  reduced,  by  the  change 
of  its  organization,  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  must  have  had  but 
little  effect  upon  it.  This  we  sufipose  will  explain  the  absence  of  diarrhoea, 
previous  to  the  attack  of  dysentery.  The  inflammation  which  produced  the 
dysenteric  symptoms,  ,was  no  doubt  seated  in  the  caput  caecum;  the  acrid 
secretion  from  wljiich  irritated  the  anus,  and  caused  tenesmus.     If  the  gas- 
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tritis  had  not  supervened,  the  inflainniation  of  the  en|Nit  cfficam,  which  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and  which  had  not  fwlBsed  into  ulcera'ioni 
might  not  have  been  aggravated,  but  entirely  cured«  and  she  might  have 
lived  for  a  considerable  time,  notwithstanding  the  -thickening  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  colon,  and  of  the  rectum. 

LaryngitM. — ^Two  cases  of  laryngitis  have  occurred,  and^were  treated  soc* 
cessfuliy.  It  exhibited  the  ordinary  symptoms.  The  thick,  hoarse,  whispering 
voice,  cough  and  dyspnoea,  with  tenderness  or  uneasiness  in  the  larynx,  and 
great  anxiety  of  countenance.  They  were  both  Med  freely  from  the  arm. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  the  neck  in  one  ease,  and  the  external  jugular  vein 
was  opened  in  the  other.^  Purgatives  were  administered,  and  antimonials,  to  the 
extent  of  causing  nausea,  and  blisters  were  applied  to  the  throat.  The  va- 
pour of  boiling  water  was  inhaled,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with 
tepid  water.  As  the  disease  subsided,  calomel  and  opium  were  given.  This 
is  a  disease  which  runs  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination,  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, if  relief  is  not  early  aflbrded,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  so  much  difllerence  of  opinion  amongst  our  best  writers,  as  to  the 
most  efiectual  mode  of  arresting  it  in  its  progress.  Blood-letting  has  been 
the  chief  remedy  relied  upon  by  some  physicians,  and  enormous  quantities 
of  blood  have  been  abstracted,  and  notwithstanding,  the  patient  has  died. 
Dr.  Armstrong  mentions  a  case,  where  one  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  in  six  hours,  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 
General  Washington  lost  eighty  or  ninety  ounces  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Francis  of  New  York  was  bled  to  the 
amotmt  of  152  ounces  in  five  days,  and  was  cured;  and  Sir  John  Macna- 
mara  flayes  was  bled,  in  his  first  attack,  three  times,  and  each  time  with 
manifest  relief.  In  his  second  attack,  however,  he  was  again  three  times 
bled,  but  the  disease  proved  &tal.  This  and  other  cases  induced  Dr.  Baillie 
to  affirm,  that  **  venesection,  even  when  employed  strenuously  and  early, 
was  of  no  real  use."  Dr.  Armstrong  says,  that  <*  blood-letting  exercises 
upon  the  whole  less  influence  over  this  than  over  any  other  form  of  inflam- 
mation." He  nevertheless  considers  it  *<  an  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treat- 
ment.*'  Dr.  John  Cbeyne  thinks  ^'  that  blood-letting  will  be  more  clearly 
indicated  in  youth  than  in  age;  and  that  we  may  bleed  with  moet  hopes  of 
success  when  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  are  most  evident.** 

Both  my  patients  were  young,  but  the  symptoms  of  fever  were  not  very 
evident .  They  were  both  bled  freely  from  the  arm,  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  ounces,  within  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  of  the  appearance  of 
violent  symptoms;  but  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  them  appeared  to  be  much 
relieved.  Sir  J.  M.  Hayes  was  not  bled  in  his  second  illness,  till  the  second 
day.  This  I  conceive  made  a  material  difierence  in  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  the  remedy.  The  great  danger  in  laryngitis  proceeds  from  the  eflTu- 
sion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane;  and 
although  bleeding  will  doubtless  have  considerable  power  in  giving  a  check 
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to  this  eflbsioD,  and  may  prevent  more  serum  from  being  poured  out,  it  can- 
not remove  immediately  that  which  is  already  effused;  and  if  the  tumefac- 
tion from  this  cedema  has  cmce  reached  a  certain  point,  viz.  that  at  which  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  cannot  be  admitted  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  this 
fluid,  thus  imperfectly  decarbonized,  will  soon  weaken  the  vital  powers  so  as 
to  render  recovery  impossible.  Hence  although  I  did  not  expect  my  pa- 
tients to  have  their  breathing  instantly  made  easier  by  venesection,  (this  I 
knew  was  to  be  th6  work  of  the  absorbents,  by  removing  the  effused  serum,) 
I  nevertheless  hoped  and  expected,  that  (  should  thereby  prevent  any  in- 
crease of  the  oedema,  and  consequently  of  the  dyspncea.  I  was  therefore 
not  disappointed  when  I  found  the  laborious  respiration  continue.  I  did  not, 
however,  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  from  the  arm  on  that 
account,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  debilitate  my  patients  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary;  but  considered  it  very  important  to  sufier  them  to  retain 
their  nervous  and  muscular  power  in  order  that  they  might  struggle  suc- 
cessfully against  the  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
Having  as  I  thought,  abstracted  as  much  blood  from  the  general  system  as 
would  give  a  check  to  the  tendency  to  the  farther  efflision  of  serum  into  the 
sub-mucous  cellular  tissue,  I  next  directed  my  attention  to  th^  remedies, 
which,  while  they  would  not  greatly  increase  debility,  would  diminish  in- 
flammation, assist  in  preventing  an  increase  of  the  oedema,  add  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  already  effused. 

Immediately  afler  the  bleeding  the  neck  was  fomented,  the  vapour  of 
boiling  water  was  directed  to  be  inhaled,  the  throat  and  mouth  were  fre- 
quently washed  out  with  warm  water,  and  twenty  grains  of  calomel  were 
administered.  In  all  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  fauces,  larynx  and 
pharynx,  1  regard  frequent  gargling  with  warm  water  as  one  of  our  roost 
valuable  remedies.  It  is  a  powerful  adjuvant  in  diminishing  pain  and  pro- 
moting secretion.  There  being  no  decrease  of  the  symptoms,  leeches  were 
applied  in  the  one  case,  and  the  jugular  vein  opened  in  the  other,  afler  three 
or  four  hours  had  elapsed.  Where  the  leeches  can  be  procured,  leeching  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  external  jugular,  it  is  true,  receives  veins  from  the 
front  of  the  neck,  which  no  doubt  have  a  communication  more  or  less  direct 
with  the  larynx;  but  more  blood  will  in  this  way  be  drawn  from  the  general 
system,  and  a  smaller  proportion  from  the  part  aflected.  Antimonials  were 
also  exhibited,  so  as  to  produce  nausea;  taking  care  not  to  excite  vomiting. 
They  were  expected  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  already  effused. 

The  propriety  of  vomiting  in  these  cases,  is  one  of  those  disputed  points 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  bis 
lectures,  that  the  first  thing  is  an  emetic.  He  says, ''  I  have  more  faith  in 
antimonial  emetics  in  laryngitis,  than  in  any  other  remedy  taken  singly,  if 
they  are  given  so  as  to  produce  fulfand  free  vomiting.^  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us,  that  **  emetics  aggravate  the  danger;  and  that  after 
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bleeding  to  forty  or  fiAy  ouoces  from  the  arm  and  by  leeches,  or  cupping  the 
beck  of  the  neck,  he  would  give  the  patient  a  powder  containing  two  or 
three  grains  of  calomel,  three  or  four  of  pulvis  aotimonialis,  and  one-half  or 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every  third  or  fourth  hour  till  the  gums  be- 
came affected.*'  "  This  powder,'*  says  he,  "  we  prefer  to  an  exhibition  of 
tartar  emetic,  not  wishing  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  vomiting, 
which  is  productive  of  a  frightful  struggle  in  laryngitis."  In  support  g(  his 
practice.  Dr.  Armstrong  relates  a  case  of  a  woman  on  the  point  of  being  suf^ 
focated  in  acute  laryngitis.  Her  voice  was  suppressed,  and  she  pointed 
repeatedly  to  the  seat  of  her  distress  with  ber  finger.  He  gave  her  a  dose 
of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha;  and  after  vomiting  she  spoke  distinctly;  and 
the  next  morning  when  he  saw  her  she  was  perfectly  convalescent. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  I  unite  with  Dr. 
Cheyne  in  his  opposition  to  vomiting  in  acute  laryngitis.  If  our  present 
views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  are  correct,  and  the  chief  danger  arises 
from  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue,  one  would 
suppose  vomiting  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  doubtful  remedy,  as  to  the 
probability  of  benefit;  and  not  unaccompanied  by  danger,  even  if  the  rehef 
was  more  certain.  In  croup,  where  the  dyspncsa  is  partly  caused  by  the 
effusion  of  mucous  and  lymph,  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  larynx,  which 
can  be  dislodged  by  vomiting,  and  the  passage  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
cleared  of  obstruction,  there  is  a  certainty  of  more  or  less  advantage;  but 
in  laryngitis,  the  effused  fluid  being  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  force  it  up  into  the  fauces,  and  have  it 
thrown  out  of  the  mouth;  and  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  tube  cannot  in 
this  way  be  made  more  open.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  frightful  struggle 
which  frequently  attends  the  act  of  vomiting  in  these  cases,  that  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  is  brought  on,  which  threatens  a  complete  closure 
of  the  rima  'glottidis,  and  might  be  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Crip- 
pled as  these  parts  are,  by  the  congestion  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  the  effii- 
eion  of  serum  around  the  fibres,  and  between  the  tissues,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  irregular  action  should  be  brought  on  by  the  violent  motion  caused  by 
vomiting.  How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  Dr.  Armstrong's  patient  reliev- 
ed?  I  can  see  no  other  mode  than  this:  viz.  that  the  prodigious  eflbrt  made 
in  order  to  keep  open  the  rima  gh.ttidis,  and  support  respiration,  had  forced 
a  portion  of  the  serum  to  change  its  position,  and  be  diffused  amongst  the 
parts  around,  thus  diminishing  the  tumefaction  of  the  glottis,  and  conse- 
quently enlarging  the  opening.  But  it  would  appear  from  good  authority, 
that  there. is  no  certainty  of  relief  being  thus  obtained  in  all  cases;  and  the 
struggle  is  so  frightful  as  to  deter  good  practitioners  from  having  recourse 
to  this  remedy.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  other  means  in 
our  possession. 

My  next  remedy  was  a  blister,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  neck,  and 
going  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  round.     Here  I  have  both  Drs.  Armstrong 
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and  Cheyne  opposed.  The  former  says,  '*  that  blisters  are  useful  when  the 
inflammation  has  been  rendered  chronic,  but  not  till  then;"  and  the  latter 
tells  us  that  '^  blistering  the  neck  is  of  very  questionable  efficacy,  and  by 
the  inflammation,  stiflhess,  and  soreness  which  it  occasions,  adds  much  to 
the  suflferings  of  the  patient,  and,  when  bronchotomy  becomes  necessary,  to 
the  inconveniences  which  attend  that  operation.  If  the  physician  reposes 
much  confidence  in  the  antiphlogistic  power  of  a  blister,  let  it  be  deferred 
till  bleeding  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  expedient,  and  then  let  it  be  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum."  . 

Dr.  Armstrong's  opinion,  even  unaccompanied  by  reasons,  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  great  respect,  but  he  is  not  infallible,-  and  I  confess  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  that  counter-irritation  which  is  said  to  be  serviceable  in  chronic 
laryngitis,  should  not  prove  beneficial  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  It 
will  not  be  asserted  that  the  blister  will  increase  the  fever  so  as  to  counter- 
balance the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  external  irritation.  The  fever  has 
been  reduced  by  the  previous  treatment;  and  observation  shows  that  no  such 
increase  takes  place.  The  blisters  were  thought  to  have  been  of  material 
service  in  the  two  cases  narrated  above. 

Dr.  Cheyne  gives  us  reasons  for  questioning  the  efficacy  of  blisters,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  great  weight.  Some  pain  has  cer- 
tainly to  be  endured,  but  not  greater  than  from  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  many  other  parts.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of  extraordinary 
sufiering;  but  on  the  contrary^  whenever  the  breathing  is  relieved,  the  plea- 
sure is  so  great  that  all  other  kinds  of  uneasiness  appear  insignificant. 
Where  the  skin  lies  so  close  to  the  organ  afifected,  and  the  counter-irritation 
can  be  brought  to  bear  so  immediately  upon  the  part  diseased,  I  should 
expect  much  benefit;  and  I  think,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  that  obser- 
vation will  sustain  this  opinion.  Inflammation  will  be  diminished  and  ab- 
sorption promoted. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  objection,  that  bronchotomy  will  be  ren- 
dered more  inconvenient,  I  do  not  perceive  its  force.  This  operation  may 
be  somewhat  more  painful  to  the  patient;  but  we  surely  ought  to  employ,  in 
the  first  place,  all  possible  means  for  avoiding  the  necessity  of  an  operation, 
and  not  be  deterred  from  doing  all  in  our  power  for  the  cure  of  the  patient, 
from  the  dread  of  some  little  additional  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  an 
operation,  which  afler  all  may  never  be  required.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
the  difficulties  will  be  augmented,  and  I  suppose  most  persons  would  prefer 
taking  the  chance  of  being  cured  by  the  blister,  to  preserving  the  neck  free, 
that  a  little  less  pain  might  be  experienced  from  the  operation,  should  it 
unhappily  become  indispensable.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending blisters  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis. 

Ailter  the  first  violen<^  of  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  I  have  thought 
thAt  benefit  was  derived  from  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  so  as 
slightly  to  afi^t  the  gums.    A  full  dose  of  calomel  should  be  given  early 
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in  the  attack,  to  be  followed  up  by  castor  oil  or  salts,  if  it  has  not  the  eflfect 
of  purging  freely;  but  towards  the  conclusion,  or  when  the  dyspnoea  has 
been  considerably  lessened,  the  constitutional  eflects  of  calomel  will  expe* 
dite  the  complete  restoration  to  health. 

In  the  winter  season  it  is  very  important  that  the  temperature  of  the 
patient's  apartment  should  be  kept  as  Jiigh  as  60  deg.  of  Fahr.  If  ho 
breathes  a  cold  air,  it  chills  the  skin  and  aggravates  the  inflammation. 

One  case  of  prolapsus  uteri  has  been  admitted.  She  had  been  afl^ted 
with  the  complaint  during  eighteen  months.  During  the  last  six  months  the 
whole  uterus  had  been  outside  the  vagina,  and  the  os  uteri  was  ulcerated  all 
round  the  openiog.  I  returned  the  uterus  to  the  vagina,  put  on  one  of  my 
trusses,  and  the  next  day  she  went  to  work,  and  has  not  since  made  any 
complaint. 


Abt.  V.     On  Apoplexy  and  Palty.     By  Alexandbr  Sohksvaii.,  M.  P., 

of  Essex  County,  Virginia. 

Ik  January,  1766, 1  first  saw  a  case  of  apoplexy.  The  subject  was  a  man 
io  easy  circumstances,  aatat.  about  60;  he  lived  as  such  gentlemen  in  this 
part  of  Virginia  did  in  those  days — a  full  table,  spirit  and  water  before  and 
after  dinner,  more  or  less,  perhaps  a  mint  julep  before  breakfast,  seldom 
coming  near  intoxication.  The  evening  before  his  attack  he  was  very  much 
intoxicated,  even  to  insensibility.  Next  morning  he  was  sufiering  as-  usual 
in  such  circumstances,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  headache,  di;c.  After 
some  hours  in  this  situation  apoplexy  came  on  and  terminated  in  coma,  in 
which  condition  I  saw  him,  about  an  hour  from  the  attack.  He  was  bled 
and  a  blister  applied  to  the  head.  In  two  hours  another  physician  came,  he 
was  then  bled  more  largely,  the  coma  continued  till  next  morning  when  he 
died. 

In  November,  1787,  a  gentleman,  setat.  about  95,  a  full  liver,  and  for  a 
few  years  (two  or  three)  a  hard  drinker,  chiefly  rum  and  water.  His  custom 
was  when  the  desire  for  drink  came  on  him,  to  drink,  in  company  or  by 
himself,  to  complete  intoxication,  and  keep  that  up  day  aod  night  till  he 
became  sick,  with  vomiting,  and  all  the  horrible  feelings  usual  in  such  situ- 
ations; then  to  call  on  me  under  the  dread  of  a  fit  and  death  thereby.  When 
thus  suflfering  a  fit  came  on;  I  was  present  and  bled  him;  he  recovered  so  as 
to  walk  about  next  day,  but  that  night  he  died. 

In  June,  1800,  a  man,  setat.  about  60,  among  the  working  planters,  a 
very  large  frame,  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  not  corpulent.  With  his  man- 
ner of  living  I  was  not  acquainted,  but  have  no  doubt  he  used  a  full  allow- 
ance of  meat  and  bread,  with  cider  and  brandy.    He  had  palsy  of  one 
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«  few  days;  his  pulse  was  large  and  full,  by  far  the  largest  artery  I  have 
ever  felt.  I  thought  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  bleeding  him,  which  I 
did,  gave  a  purgatiye  and  blistered.     He  died  in  two  days. 

From  these  and  some  other  cases  1  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
depleting  plan;  in  particular  the  coming  on  of  apoplexy  afler  the  stimulus  cf 
spirit  had  subsided,  and  the  opposite  state  had  come,  and  I  have  also  heard 
of  similar  cases  on  good  information,  and  of  late  years.  I  thought  the 
disease  consisted  in  the  suspension  of  the  neryous  power  from  over  excite- 
ment,  and  time  was  required  for  its  reproduction  from  the  arterial  system. 

In  1804,  a  lady,  eetat.  upwards  of  70,  and  for  many  years  in  good  health* 
and  a  near  neighbour,  when  finishing  a  hearty  dinner,  fell  from  the  table 
speechle^,  her  face  drawn  to  one  side.  I  was  soon  there,  found  her  vomit- 
ing; I  gave,  with  difficulty,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  emptied 
the  stomach  efl^tually;  she  was  relieved,  lived  seven  years  and  had  no 
return; 

In  1807,  a  middle-aged  man  in  poor  circumstances  lost  the  use  of  one  side. 
I  gave  him  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  he  took  ten  drops  every  two  hours 
until  six  ounces  were  taken;  he  recovered  entirely.  Died  from  fever  in 
1815;  no  return  of  palsy. 

Since  that  I  had  an  aged  mulatto  woman,  with  palsy  of  one  side.  She 
had  been  cook  in  a  full  living  family,  and  corpulent.  The  tincture  of  iron, 
I  believe,  was  given  to  her  faithfully,  but  had  no  effect. 

In  October,  1812,  a  gentleman,  setat.  66,  tall  and  spare,  a  hearty  eater, 
a  great  smoker,  used  a  little  spirit  every  morning  before  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  and  had  long  been  in  good  health;  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
'Kentucky,  was  passing  the  interval  between  the  sessions  with  his  friends  in 
Virginia,  and  made  his  home  with  his  brother,  who  was  a  near  neighbour. 
They  were  together  at  a  friend's,  near  twenty  miles  off,  where  he  was  taken 
with  palsy;  ho  came  home  with  his  brother  where  I  was  present.  Afler  getting 
him  in  bed,  his  brother,  being  an  esteemed  physician  and  friend,  asked  me 
to  bleed  him;  to  this  I  objected,  endeavouring  to  show  the  injurious  conse- 
quences ad  already  mentioned,  and  proposed  an  emetic  and  cathartic  followed 
with  the  muriate  of  iron.  This  was  assented  to  and  instantly  executed. 
Next  day  the  relief  was  manifest;  he  began  the  muriate  and  continued  i( 
through  the  winter.  He  was  able  to  walk  in  about  a  week;  went  to  the 
meeting  of  congress,  and  after  the  4th  of  March  returned  to  his  family  in 
Kentucky.  He  died  in  1832  from  old  age;  no  return  of  palsy. 
*  This  summer  while  reading  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  J.  G.  Lock* 
hart,  I  was  surprised  to  perceive  the  old  system  of  bleeding  and  starvation 
applied  in  all  its  force  with  partial  relief;  but  the  system  giving  way,  the 
disease  returning  every  time  worse,  and  returning  sooner.  While  reading 
this  I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  giving  an  account  of  a  slight  attack 
in  himself,  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  This  made  me  attend  more 
particularly  to  Sir  Walter's  case.    He  was  a  full  liver,  a  large  drinker,  bat 

SO* 
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nearly  iooapaUe  of  intozicfiUon,  a  powerfiil  frame,  of  body  and  mind,  capable 
of  great  ezertioo,  and  Iheee  powers  ia  conatant  uae,  and  very  often  to  tba 
utmost  stretch.  While  health  continued  the  daily  waste  was  well  supplied. 
But  the  time  came  when  mental  distress  (as  is  customary)  impaired  the 
digestive  powers,  producing  changes  on  the  ingests  and  secretions  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  thereby  irritating  the  nervee  of  these  organs;  these  radiated 
to  the  head,  4cc.,  producing  the  complaints  in  question  or  others  of  a  com* 
plicated  and  distressing  nature.    Then  began  bleeding,  dec*,  as  there  recorded^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  apoplexy  and  patey  are  not  produced  by  increased 
arterial  action;  but,  as  far  as  the  blood  is  concerned,  it  is  retained  in  the 
veins  from  a  diminution  of  nervous  power;  that  want  of  nervous  eneigy  is  the 
disease.  This  comes  on  suddenly;  like  a  muscle  in  contraction  receiving  a 
small  stroke,  it  instantly  becomes  powerless,  and  time  is  required  to  restore 
it*  I  suppose  the  nervous  power  is  derived  from  the  blood  and  respiration* 
Leucophlegmasia  is  accompanied  by  feebleness  and  want  of  energy;  the  blood 
is  not  arterialized;  healthy  blood  is  necessary  to  nervous  energy;  and  though 
there  may  be  too  much  blood  there  may  also  be  too  little.  The  healthy 
standard  should  be  maintained  by  a  diet  suited  to  the  digestive  powers  and 
the  necessity  of  the  system.  When  these  powers  are  diminished  much  less 
should  be  taken  in  than  they  can  manage  and  no  more  should  be  received 
until  that  already  taken  is  fully  disposed  of.  Instead  of  this,  all  was  taken 
away  from  Sir  Walter  at  once  and  kept  away.  Wine  and  spirit  were  pr(»- 
perly  forbidden;  but  the  want  of  nouri^roent,  from  so  abstemious  a  course, 
produced  a  loss  of  muscuhir  power  and  emaciation,  and  again  indigestion 
and  a  more  severe  attack,  and  so  repeatedly,  until  by  the  transfer  of  coib> 
tinual  irritation  (from  irritating  substances  in  the  alimentary  canal)  to  the 
brain,  organic  lesion  was  formed  there,  and  death  followed. 

In  spring,  1771,  my  father  had  his  children  innoculated  with  small  pox; 
my  youngest  sister,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  was  breaking  out  very  full;  she 
was  carried  out  on  a  cold  windy  day  and  kept  out  a  long  time;  when  brought 
in  she  was  cold  and  colourless;  the  eruption  had  disappeared  and  never 
returned.  She  was  paralytic,  could. neither  speak  nor  move.  Of  all  Uiis  I 
have  a  distinct  remembrance.  After  a  time,  some  weeks,  her  speech  re- 
turned siKklenly,  and  she  recovered.  She  died  from  croup  in  1776,  but  as 
long  as  she  lived  her  right  arm  often  fell  powerless  by  her  side,  and  was 
restored  again.  I  suppose  a  deleterious  substance  was  absorbed  in  this  case, 
depriving  the  nerves  of  their  energy,  and  when  expelled,  the  power  returned. 
The  poison  of  wine  or  spirit  suspends  the  nervous  power  for  a  time,  as  &r 
as  sensation  and  motion  are  concerned. 
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AsT.  ¥!•  Sueeestful  lAgaiure  of  the^Stibclavian  Arkry.    By  6.  H. 

Wbitb,  M*  D.9  of  UudflOD,  New  York. 

On  the  eveniDg  of  the  Sd  day  of  last  September,  a  roncootfe  took  place 
between  Mr.  Taylor,  a  stout  muscular  young  man,  residing  in  Saugerties, 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  and  one  of  his  neighbours.  In  this  affray  Mr* 
T.  received  a  stab  forward  of  the  left  shoulder,  which  wounded  the  upper 
portion' of  the  axillary  artery,  and  nearly  terminated  his  life  before  surgical 
aid  coukl  be  obtained.  The  hsDmorrhage,  however,  was  arrested  by  strong 
compression. 

On  the  4th  day  aAer  the  occurrence,  it  was  evident  that  an  aneurismal 
tumour  was  forming,  but  from  the  extreme  tenderness  and  swollen  state  of 
the  parts  adjacent,  some  delay  was  deemed  essential  to  the  safe  performs 
anoe  of  so  intricate  an  operation  as  would  be  requisite  in  his  case. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  just  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  injury, 
the  tume&ction  having  subsided,  a  large  pulsating  tumour  presented  itself, 
.preesiog  hard  against  the  clavicle,  and  on  the  point  of  bursting.  The  patient' 
was  now  placed  upon  a  suitable  table,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  somewhat 
elevated,  under  strong  light,  when,  assisted  by  my  father,  l}t*  S.  White, 
and  Drs.  W.  C.  and  A.  B.  De  Witt,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation  of  dissect- 
iog  down,  above  the  clavicle,  and  tying  the  subclavian  artery,  at  the  point 
where  it  emerges  from  between  the  scaleni  muscles.  The  shoulder  being 
much  .elevated  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  be  drew  the  skin  firmly  down 
and  commenced  the  first  incision  about  one  inch  from  the  sternal  end,  ex- 
tending it  three  inches  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  clavicle,  thus  dividing 
the  skin  and  platisma  myoides.  From  the  inner  point  of  this  incision,  one 
ef  an  inch  and  a  half  was  made  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle. 
This  triangular  flap  being  raised,  the  further  dissection  was  completed  without 
wounding  any  important  muscle,  till  the  artery  was  expoeed,  lying  nearly 
under  one  of  the  large  cervical  nerves.  A  silk  ligature  was  now  passed 
mider  the  subclavian,  with  the  Philadelphia  needle,  and  the  artery  was 
firmly  tied,  when  all  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased.  One  small  artery 
required  a  ligature  during  the  dissection,  with  the  loss  of  about  feur  ounces 
of  Mood.  The  wound  was  closed  with  sutures  and  adhesive  straps.  The 
pressure  being  great  upon  the  tumour,  a  puncture  was  made  with  a  lancet, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  coaguhited  blood  suffered  to  escape,  to  the  great 
TeUef  of  the  patient. 

On  the  4th  day  after  the  <^ration  the  pulse  returned  at  the  wrist.  In 
one  week  the  tumour  had  nearly  subsided.  On  the  17th  day,  the  ligature 
^ame  away;  and  in  three  weeks  the  wounds  were  healed,  and  the  patient 
was  restored. 

When  we  call  to  mind  that  it  is  but  twenty-one  years  since  the  operation 
-ef  ^ing  the  flubclavia&  artery,  4n  this  or  ai^  ether  country,  was  first  Biioce» 
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folly  performed,  by  the  late  Dr.  Post  of  New  York;  and  condder  the 
maDy  difficulties  attending  this  case;  in  the  language  of  the  attending  phy- 
tticians,  it  may  be  pronounced,  ^'  a  splendid  triumph  of  surgery  over  disease 
and  impending  death.^ 

Hudwh  December  IM^  1838. 


Abt.  VII.  CamrihsHoM  lUuttnUive  of  the  Functiont  ef  the  Cerebellum. 

By  John  D.  Fisher,  H«  D.,  of  Boston. 

SoKB  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  following  communication  have  a  bearing 
on  the  ph3rsiology  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  office  which  this  portion  of  the  encephaloo  performs  in  the  animal 
economy,  has  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists,  and  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Theories  have  been  advanced, 
experiments  on  animals  have  been  performed,  symptoms  have  been  noted, 
and  pathological  observations  have  been  made  by  various  individuals  with 
the  express -object  of  determining  this  interesting  question,  and  it  still  re- 
snains  a  matter  of  speculation  and  of  investigation. 

Three  diflferent  functions  have  been  attributed  to  the  cerebellum  by  as 
many  classes  of  writers. 

One  class  maintain  the  doctrine  that  this  organ  is  the  regulator  of  the 
movements  of  locomotion;  a  second,  that  it  is  the  centre  and  source  of  sensa- 
tion; and  a  third,  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  instinct  of  reproduction. 

The  advocates  of  each  of  these  theories  will  read  the  following  details 
with  some  degree  of  interest,  and  the  followers  of  the  founder  of  the  new 
theory  of  cerebral  physiology,  and  of  mental  philosophy  will  not  fail  to  sum- 
mon some  of  them  as  proofs  of  their  adopted  doctrine. 

Case  I.  PMttifioma.  Ahtenee  cf  Teste*',  Cerebellum  of  smaU  size*  D. 
O.  aatat.  45,  book-keeper,  intemperate.  Health  gradually  declining  for  two 
years;  has  had  derangement  of  digestive  organs  with  organic  disease  of 
liver.  First  seen  a  few  hours  before  death;  was  lying  on  sofa;  skin  yellow, 
pulse  quick,  small^  respiration  short  and  frequent,  accompanied  with  cough, 
and  an  expectoration  of  dark  thick  fcDtid  sputa;  thorax  superficially  examined, 
gave  usual  resonance  on  left  side;  on  right  from  clavicle  to  nipple  flat,  below 
quite  natural;  respiration  audible  in  left  lung,  front;  in  right,  vesicular  mur- 
mur could  not  be  heard  from  clavicle  to  near  nipple,  but  was  replaced  by 
bronchial  respiration  and  mucous  ronchua^  in  lower  part  respiration  distinct 
with  fine  mucous  or  crepitious  ronchus,  resonance  of  voice  loud  and  sharp, 
sound  seeming  to  be  immediately  against  the  ear;  rest  of  chest  not  examined, 
the  intention  being  to  re-examlLO  the  whole  carefully  at  next  visit.    Expee* 
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toraot  mixture,  mild  ci^thartic;  stimulant  poultice  to  chest  in  firont.  Patient 
objected  to  cathartic,  and  remained  upon  sofa  till  10  p.  x.  when  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  apply  poultice;  he  arose  for  this  purpose;  walked  to  the  fire;  com- 
plained of  faiotness  and  was  led  back  to  sola  when  he  laid  down,  gave  a 
single  gasp  and  died. 

Autopsy f  on  the  following  day.  Stature  ahove  the  common  ^ize;  hody  well 
formed  and  of  good  proportions;  limbs  round  and  rather  plump.  Skin  every 
wiiere  yellow;  features  shrunken;  &ce  smooth,  not  presenting  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  whiskers  or  beard.  Left  arm,  k>wer  part  of  abdomen,  penis,  scnv 
turn  and  upper  part  of  lefl  thigh  discoloured,  exhibiting  marks  of  severe  bruises 
occasioned  by  a  fiill  a  few  days  before  death.  Skin  of  pubes  and  scrotum 
without  hair,  except  a  few  scattering  ones.  Penis  small,  resembling  that  of 
a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  old:  scrotum  contracted  in  size;  no  testicles  could 
be  felt.  Left  chest  natural  on  percussion,  but  upper  part  of  right  front,  side 
and  back,  completely  flat.  Abdomen  soft  and  yielding  except  in  region  of 
Jiver,  the  edges  of  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  hand.  On  opening 
the  thorax,  right  lung  not  collapsed,  completely  filled  right  cavity;  left  lung 
slightly  collapsed;  lower  lobe  of  latter  adherent,  probably  from  old  inflam- 
mation; substance  of  organ  healthy,  crepitating  under  pressure;  colour  some- 
what more  livid  than  natural,  but  on  incising  it  no  frothy  or  sanguineous  fluid 
flowed  from  it  as  is  usual  in  a  lung  inflamed  to  the  first  degree;  no  pitting  upon 
pressure;  elasticity  natural;  mucous  lining  of  bronchi  rather  redder  than 
natural,  without  thickening  or  softening  or  the  dotted  appearance  of  inflanr- 
mation.  Right  lung  not  adherent,  much  larger  ic  appearance,  heavier  and 
more  dense  than  left,  particularly  upper  lobe,  and  of  a  dark  livid  colour.  The 
upper  portion  presented  a  perfectly  smooth  suriace  like  that  of  the  liver  and 
was  hard  and  inelastic  to  the  touch  with  exception  of  a  small  part  of  anterior 
inferior  edge,  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  which  was 
somewhat  softer  and  crepitating.  Middle  and  lower  lobes  permeable  to  air> 
and  crepitated  under  fingers,  retaining,  however  in  a  slight  degree  the  in- 
dentations made  by  them.  On  making  an  incision  from  apex  to  base,  a 
striking  difference  of  structure  was  exhibited,  the  upper  lobe  cutting  like 
liver,  yielding  no  blood  or  fluid,  while  from  the  lower  portions,  there  flowed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  frothy  and  bk)ody  fluid.  About  one  third  of  upper 
lobe  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  red  hepatization,  while  the  two  lower 
thirds  were  in  the  third  stage,  or  grey  hepatization.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  degrees  of  inflammation,  was  strikingly  distinct.  The 
incised  surface  of  upper  third  of  this  lobe  was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  granular, 
hard  and  not  easily  broken  down  by  the  fingers;  when  torn,  granular  aspect 
very  evident;  the  remaining  portion  of  this  lobe  was  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
straw  colour  especially  inferiorly;  it  was  solid,  hard,  less  so  however  than 
superior  part,  and  dr}'  on  incision;  it  was  also  more  easily  laoerable,  and  more 
disorganized.     The  middle  lobe  was  congested  but  not  hepatized;  lower  lobe 
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of  healthy  aspect  Mucous  roembraoe  of  bronchi  red;,  this  redness  decreased 
on  descending  to  lower  lobes;  pleura  free  from  any  traces  of  recent  disease. 
Pericardium  natural,  containing  rather  more  than  usual  quantity  of  fluid. 
Heart  rather  larger  than  common;  left  ventricle  slightly  hypertrophied  and 
dilated.  Aortic  valves  indurated;  many  small  cartilaginous  points  of  the  size  of 
pins  heads  existed  in  the  inner  surface  of  aorta  just  above  the  valves.  Liver 
large;  externally  and  internally  of  a  light  grey  colour,  indurated  and  granu- 
lated throughout.  It  was  as  hard  as,  and  cut  like  cartilage,  grating  under 
the  knife,  and  resounding  when  stiuck.  When  torn,  the  granular  structure 
was  finely  displayed,  the  grains  appearing  nearly  as  large  and  coarse  as 
small  shot.  Gall-bladder  contracted,  containing  a  little  imperfect  bile. 
Other  abdominal  viscera  free  from  any  peculiar  disease:  the  examination, 
however,  was  not  thorough  for  want  of  time,  and  as  attention  was  more  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  the  genital  organs. 

On  carefully  examining  penis  (which  as  was  stated,  appeared  very  small)  - 
the  prepuce  was  found  covering  the  glans.  and  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  sel- 
dom or  never  retracted;  in  fact  the  glans  was  with  difficulty  made  to  pass 
through  it,  the  aperture  being  so  much  contracted.  When  exposed  it  was 
pale,  small  and  pointed,  and  the  urethra  of  exceedingly  small  calibre.  All 
the  parts  of  the  organ  resembled  perfectly  those  of  a  boy  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  scrotum  was  soft  and  flabby;  it  contained  no  tes- 
ticles, but  it  was  thought  that  the  spermatic  cord  could  be  felt  at  the  upper 
part.  An  incision  was  then  made,  commencing  at  the  inguinal  ring  and 
extending  to  the  lower  extremity  of  lefl  side  of  scrotum.  The  skin,  the 
dartos,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  were  of  a  natural  appearance,  but  no  testes 
Dor  any  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature  existed  in  the  scrotum.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  tunica  vaginalis,  the  spermatic  cord  was  discovered  extending 
into  its  cavity  about  half  an  inch,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  |K>int  of  a 
iBemi-lunar  shape.  The  cremaster  muscle  was  seen  extending  in  numerous 
small  fibres  beyond  the  terminus  of  the  cord  which  spread  themselves  out 
upon  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  cord  itself  was  much  smaller  than  is  usual 
in  adults.  The  vaa  deferens  was  properly  formed  and  nearly  of  natural  size; 
its  cavity  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  at  the  end  of  the  cord.  The  arteries 
and  veins  were  exceedingly  small,  hardly  distinguishable.  The  right  side 
of  the  scrotum  and  the  right  spermatic  cord  difiered  in  no  respect  from 
the  left  except  that  the  latter  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  and 
turned  upwards  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  So  far  as  they  were  traced  into  the 
abdomen  they  presented  no  other  peculiarities.  Circumstances  prevented 
^xatnination  of  the  vedetdiB  gendnales;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  existed  or  not.  From  the  perfect  condition  of  the  vas  de- 
ferens, it  is  presumed  they  did  exist,  and  might  have  been  found. 

The  history  of  the  individual,  the  absence  of  the  testes  and  other  circum- 
fltances,  having  brought  to  mind  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  in  relation  to 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  the  examination  was  extended  to  the  era- 
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niam  and  its  contents,  vith  a  view  to  testing  the  truth  of  these  doctrines* 
The  size  of  the  head  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  22 
inches  in  circumference  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  over  the  crucial 
ridge  of  occiput :  16  inches  from  the  orifice  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other 
over  the  highest  point :  6  inches  from  mastoid  process  to  mastoid  process, 
and  8  inches  from  ear  to  ear.  The  head,  therefore,  was  a  large  one.  On  open- 
ing cranium  and  removing  brain,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  of  large  size— but  the  relative  proportion  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  cere- 
bellum, was  strikingly  unnatural;  the  latter  being  comparatively  exceedingly 
small.  Upon  weighing  the  encephalon,  comprising  the  cerebrum  and  cere* 
helium  on  the  day  following,  it  was  found  to  weigh  51^  ounces— -or, 3  pounds, 
3^  ounces  avoirdupoia  The  cerebrum  alone  weighed  47  ounces.  The  cere« 
bellum  alone  weighed  4j  ounces.  The  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of 
the  cerebrum  was  therefore,  as  1  to  10^  within  a  fraction.  The  cerebel- 
lum measured  in  its  transverse  diameter  4  inches,  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  2|  inches,  and  in  thickness  1^  inch. 

According  to  Meckel  and  others  the  average  weight  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  united  is  3  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of 
the  cerebrum  as  1  to  7  or  1  to  8.  Its  usual  measurement  being  in  its  trans- 
verse diameter  4  inches,  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  2^  inches,  and  in 
thickness  2|  inches.  The  cerebellum,  therefore,  in  this  person  was  one- 
third  less  in  size  and  weight  than  is  naturally  the  case  in  an  adult  male— 
and  was  of  the  exact  weight  of  that  of  a  female  child  six  years  old,  who 
died  and  whose  cranium  was  dissected  at  the  same  period. 

The  history  of  the  patient  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  case, 
furnished  by  a  near  relative,  is  of  much  physiological  interest.  He  was 
bom  in  1791,  and  was  therefore  45  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  late  Dr.  Warren  discovered  the  deficiency  of  testes  soon  aAer  birth, 
and  observed  that  he  would  probably  prove  to  be  a  natural  eunuch.  He 
grew  up  to  the  age  of  puberty  without  exhibiting  any  peculiarities  distin- 
guishing him  from  his  fellows,  except  the  non-appearance  of  the  testicles. 
From  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  age  of  twenty-6ve,  and  even  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  presented  the  following  peculiarities.  His  voice  remained  un- 
changed in  its  tone,  which  was  decidedly  efieminate.  He  was  fond  of 
music  and  sung  with  much  taste  and  efiect,  but  always  in  treble  and  in  con- 
cert with  females.  Afler  the  age  of  25,  however,  it  became  grave,  and  he 
could  no  lodger  accompany  female  voices  with  ease.  He  had  no  beard,  and 
was  never  known  to  shave.  He  never  exhibited  any  amorous  propensities 
or  desire  for  female  society.  Although  of  a  social  disposition^  he  was  very 
shy  in  company  with  females  of  his  own  age,  and  always  approached  them 
with  evident  timidity.  He  was  extremely  guarded  in  his  expressions  before 
ladies,  and  oAen  reprimanded  his  associates  for  using  in  their  presence  lan- 
guage in  the  least  degree  expressive  of  an  indelicate  or  amorous  sentiment. 
When  about  21  years  of  age»he  became  acquainted  wUh  a  number  of  young 
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men  fond  of  pleasure  and  frolic,  and  by  degrees  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
inebriating  cup,  but  during  the  many  scenes  of  dissipation  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated, he  was  never  known  to  visit  a  house  of  ill-iame,  or  to  address  any 
of  the  numerous  ladies  of  pleasure  who  walked  the  street.  In  short,  he  was, 
as  his  mother  expressed  herself,  *^  a  virgin  in  feeling  and  conduct  to  the  day 
of  his  death." 

The  facts  presented  by  this  case,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  peculiar 
and  instructive.  They  shed  some  light  on  the  subject  of  cerebral  physio- 
logy, and  support  the  opinion,  that  a  certain  connection  exists  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  function  of  generation. 

llie  coincidence  of  the  imperfect  development,  or  diminutive  size  of  the 
cerehellum,  with  the  natural  and  entire  deficiency  of  amorous  propensities 
and  sexual  desires,  which  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  case,  not  only 
favours  this  notion,  but  also  tends  to  strengthen  and  to  establish  the  doctrine 
Aat  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  instinct  of  reproduction.  This  is 
evidently  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  phenomena 
which  characterised  the  case.  Certainly  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  them  con- 
firmatory of  either  of  the  other  theories  respecting  the  functions  of  the  organ. 
On  the  contrary,  the  facts  seem  to  bear  direct  evidence  against  the  truth  of 
these  speculative  notions.  For  if  the  views  of  Flourens  and  others,  who 
regard  the  cerebellum  as  the  regulator  of  locomotion  in  men  and  animals,  be 
true,  the  individual  who  was  the  sulject  of  the  phenomcma  I  have  recorded, 
ahouki  have  been  a  fbeble,  tottering  being,  incapable  of  maintaining  a  uni- 
form equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  of  exercising  the  common  functions  of 
station  and  progression. 

But  notwithstanding  the  unnatural  proportions  and  diminutive  size  of  the 
cerebellum,  this  individual  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  person,  and  executed 
with  readiness  and  without  embarrassment,  all  the  locomotive  movements 
natural  to  his  species,  like  any  other  robust  and  healthy  man. 

He  never  exhibited  during  any  period  of  his  life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
any  feebleness  or  want  of  harmony  in  his  movements,  which  could  be 
charged  to  an  imperfection  of  his  physical  organization.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  circumstances  of  his  case  have  any  physiological  connection  with  the 
cerebellum,  they  evidently  do  not  fevour  the  thecny,  that  this  organ  was  des- 
tined to  control  and  regulate  the  fonctions  of  locomotion. 

Nor  do  the  phenomena  fkvour  the  notion  that  this  portion  of  the  encepha- 
lon  is  the  source  and  centre  of  sensation,  as  has  been  supposed  and  advo- 
cated by  M.  Foville,  from  the  fact  that  it  springs  from  a  part  of  the 
isensatory  tract  of  the  spinal  marrow.  For  if  this  were  the  true  function 
of  the  <M'gan,  its  possessor  would  have  exhibited  during  life  an  unnatural 
ebtuseness,  or  defniency  of  sensibility,  and  a  diminution  or  absence  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  power  which  diis  property  of  the  blood  promotes  and  influ- 
ences. Bj^t  no  soch  imperfection  was  ever  noticed  in  this  person.  If, 
therefore,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  afibrd  any  evidence  tending  to  illus- 
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trate  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  it  is  that  the  office  of  the  organ  is  the 
one  which  was  long  since  attributed  to  it  by  the  founder  of  phrenology. 

Casb  IL  a  violent  blow  over  the  occiputy  and  upper  part  of  the  necktfoU 
lowed  by  immobility  of  heady  numbness  of  right  arm^  abolition  rf  amative* 
nessy  aberration  of  visual  perception. — -T.  P.  B.,  »tat«  41  years,  suffered  a 
serious  injury  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1886,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of 
interesting  symptoms.  Mr.  B.  was  a  passenger  in  one  of  the  trains  of  rail- 
road  cars  which  unfortunately  came  in  collision  on  the  tract  between  Boston 
and  Providence.  While  seated  on  a  front  seat  of  a  car,  with  his  back  di* 
rected  towards  the  engine,  Mr.  B.  noticed  that  a  sudden  eflR>rt  was  made  by 
means  of  the  **  breaker,''  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cars.  On  observing 
this,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  ascer* 
tain  the  meaning  of  this  operation.  At  this  moment,  and  while  the  back 
part  o^  his  head  and  neck  were  opposite  the  edge  of  the  window-frame,  the 
two  trains  came  in  collision  with  tremendous  and  fearful  violence.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  accident  were,  that  the  cars  were  broken  into  many  frag- 
ments, and  that  most  of  the  passengers  who  occupied  them  were  thrown  out 
and  seriously  injured.  Mr.  B.'s  head  and  neck  were  brought  up  against  the 
edg-e  of  the  window-frame  with  great  force,  and  he  himself  was  projected  to 
a  distance  upon  the  ground,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  When  he  was  first  lifted  up,  it  was  thought  by  his  fellow- 
passengers  that  he  was  fatally  wounded — that  his  skull  was  fractured,  or 
the  bones  of  his  neck  dislocated.  He,  however,  regained  his  intelligence, 
and  was  soon  conveyed  to  his  dwelling  in  a  carriage.  On  visiting  him  one 
hour  aAer  the  accident,  I  found  him  in  his  bed,  suffering  great  pain  in  the 
occipital  portion  of  his  bead,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back,  unable  to  rotate  his  head  on  the  pillow,  or  to  move  from  a  horizon* 
tal  position*  Every  attempt  to  move  himself  was  attended  by  excruciating 
pain,  and  he  would  not  allow  others  to  move  him  from  fear  of  sufiertng. 

On  examination,  some  blood  was  found  on  his  face,  and  a  flesh  wound  of 
minor  importance  was  discovered  in  the  integuments  covering  the  \eti  mas- 
toid process,  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  occipital  bone.  These  parts 
were  somewhat  swollen  and  tender,  as  were  the  integuments  and  muscles  of 
the  neck.  No  indications  of  fracture  of  the  cranium  existed,  nor  could  any 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebr»  be  detected.  The  pain  in 
the  head,  the  disturbed  state  of  mind,  the  inability  to  move,  and  the  state  of 
the  pulse  and  other  symptoms,  which  the  patient  laboured  under,  induced 
me  to  believe  that  he  had  suffered  a  serious  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  an 
injury  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 

The  immediate  treatment  was  based  on  these  suppositions.  For  two  or 
three  days  and  nights  he  obtained  little  or  no  sleep,  and  could  not  be  moved 
from  his  horizontal  position.    The  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  continued  for 
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some  days,  when  he  was  so  much  relieved,  ihat  he  could  by  much  care,  and 
cautious  efibrt  raise  himself  from  his  bed.  To  do  this,  he  was  first  oUiged 
^  to  turn  cautiously  from  his  back  upon  his  left  side,  and  then  raise  himself  to 
the  sitting  posture  by  the  aid  of  his  lefl  elbow.  This  was  the  only  method 
he  could  adopt  to  raise  himself  from  his  bed  without  Rotating  or  moving  his 
head,  which  movement  was  constantly  accompanied  by  extreme  sufiering. 
On  the  second  day  after  the  accident,  he  complained  of  a  numbness  in  his 
right  arm,  and  experienced  a  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine.  The  contrac- 
tile power  of  the  bladder  seemed  to  have  been  diminished,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  evacuate  the  organ.  In  the  course  of 
two  weeks,^he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  to  walk  into  the  street.  And 
now  another  interesting  symptom  was  manifested.  As  he  walked  about  the 
house  and  in  the  street,  he  observed  a  singular  appearance  in  the  objects 
about  him.  Near  objects  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  a  distance,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  was  much  elevated  above  them. 

While  promenading  the  side-walk,  the  street  seemed  to  be  interminable 
in  length;  and  when  standing  by  and  conversing  with  a  person  of  his  own 
height,  he  experienced  the  feeling  that  he  was  vastly  the  tafteat,  and  that  he 
was  actually  looking  down  upon  him  during  the  conversation,  yet  all  objects 
appeared  natural  in  colour,  size  and  proportion. 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  week  after  his  injury,  he  made  the  discovery 
that  he  had  lost  the  desire  and  physical  power  for  sexual  intercourse,  and 
that  no  amorous  sentiment,  or  the  approach  of  a  female,  could  excite  it;  and 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  amative  instinct  and  sexual  desire  had  ceased 
to  exist  from  the  time  he  was  wounded. 

These  symptoms,  which  were  the  prominent  and  peculiar  ones  of  the 
case,  were  exceedingly  troublesome  and  were  for  a  long  time  combatted  by 
local  bleeding,  blistering  and  other  remedies.  The  bladder  gradually  re- 
covered its  power,  and  the  aberration  of  visual  perception  was  by  degrees 
corrected,  so  that  in  the  course  of  four  months,  Mr.  B.  was  enabled  to  uri- 
nate freely  and  naturally,  and  to  view  objects  in  relation  to  himself  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  them  previous  to  his  injury. 

He  was  still,  however,  unable  to  rotate  his  head,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
do  so,  he  heard  a  sort  of  grating  noise,  which  evidently  arose  from  the  de- 
ranged action  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  ligaments  or  muscles 
attached  to  them.  The  numbness  of  the  right  arm  still  continued,  and  the 
limb  had  decreased  in  size,  its  circumference  being  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  left  arm. 

The  instinct  of  generation,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
while  in  health,  was  still  dead,  and  the  kde-a  of  its  total  annihilation,  gave 
him  much  uneasiness.  The  trouble  in  moving  the  head,  and  the  numbness 
of  the  arm  continued  for  some  months,  and  the  generative  function  remained 
completely  silenced,  according  to  B.'s  own  report,  until  the  last  summer, 
and  in  even  now,  (Dec*  18, 1838,)  but  partially  restored.  The  mental  powers 
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of  this  patient,  particularly  his  memory  of  events,  were  for  a  time  seriously 
affected,  and  .his  decision,  courage  and  resolution  enfeebled.  In  these  re- 
spects, however,  as  in  most  others,  the  individual  now  enjoys  his  accus- 
tomed health  and  strength. 

The  history  of  this,  like  that  of  the  preceding  case,  is  interesting  both  to 
the  physiologist  and  pathologist.  Viewing  the  phenomena  as  the  results  of 
the  accident  which  befel  the  patient,  this  will  readily  account  for  their  de- 
velopment, and  at  the  same  time  recognize  a  physiological  connection 
between  the  brain  and  some  of  them,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained except  on  the  supposition  that  certain  portions  of  the  encephalon  are 
endowed  «with  certain  specific  functions.  The  prominent  symptoms  were, 
1st,  the  sudden  loss  of  sensation;  2d,  the  fixed  position  of  the  head;  Sd, 
numbness  of  the  arm;  4th,  loss,  for  a  time,  of  the  contractile  power  of  the 
bladder;  5th,  abolition  of  the  amorous  propensities;  6th,  aberration  of  visual 
perception  of  objects.  All  these  phenomena  must  have  resulted  from  the 
injury  which  Mr.  B.  received,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  rational  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  The  force  of  the  blow,  as  has  been  stated,  fell  upon  the 
occipital  portion  of  the  cranium  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  direct 
results,  therefore,  of  the  blow  of  the  window-frame,  must  have  been,  1st. 
an  injury  of  the  muscles  which  support  and  rotate  the  head,  and  also  of  the 
first  and  second  vertebne  of  the  neck  and  their  ligaments;  2dly,  a  concus- 
sion of  the  whole  brain,  and  more  particularly  of  the  cerebellum;  and  3d]y, 
and  lastly,  a  sudden  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  neck.  Admitting 
these  to  have  been  the  direct  consequences  of  the  blow,  the  symptoms  atx)ve 
described  would  naturally  follow.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  concussion  of 
the  brain  would  occasion  the  first  symptom,  viz^  the  loss  of  all  sensation. 

Secondly,  a  wound  of  the  trapezius,  the  splenius,  the  complexi,  the  oblique, 
and  recti  muscles,  and  of  the  ligaments  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  verte- 
brse,  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  the  fixed  and  immoveable  position  of  the 
head,  which  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  obstinate  symptoms  that 
marked  the  case. 

Thirdly,  a  violent  blow  on  the  spine  of  the  neck  would  necessarily  produce 
a  lesion  in  the  posterior,  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  at  the  points 
where  the  nerves  of  sensation  have  their  origin,  and  would  occasion  the 
numbness  which  Mr.  B.  experienced  in  his  arm. 

Fourthly,  the  loss  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  bladder,  and  also  of  the 
erectile  energy  of  the  penis,  which  last  ought  to  have  been  named  as  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  case,  are  referable,  and  would  naturally  result  from  a 
partial  injury  which  the  whole  spinal  marrow  must  have  suffered  opposite 
the  point  where  the  wound  was  inflicted  on  the  spine  of  the  neck.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  in  relation  to  the  erectile  power  of  the  penis,  that  this 
power  depends  very  much  on  the  existence  and  energy  of  the  venereal  desire 
or  passion,  and  that  if  this  be  destroyed,  as  in  B.'s  case,  the  consequence 
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would  be  a  partial  or  total  deficiency  of  muscular  energy  and  functions  of  tlie 
external  organs  of  generation. 

Fifthly,  the  sudden  and  entire  destruction  for  a  long  time  of  the  instinct  of 
amativeness,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  the 
cose,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  principle  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
seat  and  source  of  this  instinct.  The  principal  force  of  the  blow  was  received 
upon  the  occipital  bone,  and  must  have  produced  a  lesion  of  some  kind  in  the 
cerebellum. 

If  such  were  the  fact,  the  inference  is  a  very  natural  one,  that  the  lesion 
of  the  cerebellum  was  the  proximate  cause  of  this  singular  symptom.  I 
know  of  no  other  rational  explanation  of  the  fact;  certainly  no  other  expla- 
nation is  suggested  by  anatomical  or  physiological  researches. 

The  sixth  and  last  remark  which  I  shall  make  respecting  the  rationale  of 
the  symptoms  relates  to  that  singular  error  of  perception  which  the  patient 
was  conscious  of  while  viewing  external  objects. 

Why  near  objects  should  appear  at  a  distance,  and  the  streets  of  intermi* 
nable  length:  and  why  he  himself  should  possess  the  feeling  that  he  was 
much  taller  than  objects  and  persons  of  his  own  height,  and  that  he  was 
looking  down  upon  them?  are  questions  not  easily  answered.  The  organs 
of  vision  were  uninjured^  and  the  patient  could  judge  accurately  of  the  form, 
colour  and  other  external  properties  of  objects  of  sight.  This  singular  affec- 
tion then  did  not  depend  on  any  lesion  of  the  organ  of  vision,  the  eye;  and 
the  lesion,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  must  have  been  that  of  perception, 
and  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
brain  is  appropriated  for  the  exclusive  function  of  visual  perception.  If  this 
principle  be  founded  in  truth,  then  the  singular  error  of  perception  under 
consideration  might  result  from  the  blow  which  Mr.  B.  received.  For  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  optic  nerves  have  their  origin  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemtna,  which  bodies,  it  is  well  known,  are  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  cerebellum.  These  bodies  or  ganglions,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
cerebellum,  must  have  experienced  the  e^cts  of  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the 
occiput^  and  might  have  su^red  an  organic  change  sufiicient  to  derange 
their  functions  and  give  rise  to  this  interesting  phenomenon. 

Casb  III.  Hemiplegia.  Morhid  SaJacity.  Dieeaae  cf  the  Cerebellum. 
— The  following  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  ray  friend  Dr.  Whitti- 
MOEE,  of  Brighton,  and  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement;  and  with  his  permission,  I  make,  it  a  part  of  this 
communication.  I  wHI  here  state  what  is  not  especially  noticed  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  case,  that  the  subject  of  it  h&d,  for  some  years  previous  to 
the  attack  of  hemiplegia,  lost  much  of  his  amorous  desires,  and  the  physical 
ability  of  gratifying  them. 

The  case  was  reported  in  September,  1835,  in  the  following  words: 

«( Mr. ,  etat.  73,  has  been  married  about  40  years,  has  had  eleven 
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children,  ten  of  whom,  as  also  his  wife,  are, still  living.    Mr. worked 

alternately  as  shoemaker  and  farmer;  frame  large,  and  general  appearance 
that  of  robust  health.  Soon  afler  marriage,  he  began  to  complain  of  dizzi- 
ness and  noises  in  head,  to  which  he  was  more  or  less  subject  until  his 
death.  About  four  years  ago,  he  experienced  on  rising  from  bed,  for  three 
or  four  mornings  in  succession,  excruciating  pain  in  the  head,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sensation  as  if  something  had  given  way  in  lef\  side  of  head 
with  an  audible  crack,  such  as  to  lead  him  to  inquire  if  the  bystanders 
did  not  hear  the  sound,  and  was  surprised  to  find  they  did  not.  Afler 
this,  he  became  partially  deaf  in  lefl  ear,  and  the  dizziness  increased. 
During  these  dizzy  turns,  he  was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  the  nearest 
object  to  keep  from  falling,  and  at  such  times  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
whirling  about  like  wheels,  with  a  motion  always  from  right  to  lefl; 
these  symptoms  were  for  the  most  part  attended  with  great  heat  and 
pain  about  head,  and  with  redness  of  scalp.  During  the  severity  of  suf- 
fering, he  was  at  times  delirious.  Most  relief  was  gained  by  cupping 
nape  of  neck  and  very  little  from  other  means. 

"  Two  years  ago,  had  hemiplegia  of  right  side,  and  ha^  had  two  other 
attacks  since,  all  slight.  Since  the  occurrence  of  these  he  has  had  a 
morbid  salaciti/y  which  continued  with  little  intermission,  and  increased 
by  degrees  till  three  months  ago,  and  then  greCdually  subsided,  so  that 
the  desire  became  imperious  only  once  or  twice  during  the  night  without 
ability  to  gratify  it,  owing  to  imperfect  erection,  and  for  the  last  year, 
there  has  been  no  seminal  emission.  This  lustful  feeling  aggravated  all 
his  other  sufferings,  and  destroyed  most  of  his  comfort  Such  is  thQ  ac- 
count of  the  patient  as  given  by  a  particular  friend;  but  the  patient  dur- 
ing his  sickness,  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  subject  of  this  revived 
sexual  propensity,  and  declared  that  the  desire  was  felt  many  times 
during  the  day  and  night,  and  was  scarcely  diminished  by  the  frequent 
attempts  he  made  to  gratify  it. 

"  For  the  last  year,  he  has  been  decidedly  growing  worse,  both  in  body 
and  mind — mind  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  Early  in  summer,  he  had  an 
epileptic  paroxysm,  and  within  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  had  a  second. 
For  the  last  five  months  was  occasionally  delirious — screaming  as  if  fright- 
ened, and  sometimes  as  if  in  pain — was  aflerwards  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened. 

*'  He  died  on  the.  I8th  September ^  1835,  having  been  in  a  state  of*  stupor 
for  some  days. 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  head  was  examined.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  presented  some  morbid  appearances,  such  as  very  strong  adhesion  of 
the  dura  mater  to  the  skull;  thickening  with  white  spots  in  the  arachnoid 
and  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  pia-mater;  arteries  undergoing 
ossificatio:. 

"  The  brain  waa  healthy,  except  for  the  disease  to  be  deacribed.    The 
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eerebellum  beiiig  remored  for  ezaminatioot  the  right  lobe  was  fomid  to  be 
of  its  full  Buse;  the  left  about  one-fifth  Bmaller,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
under  sur&ce  in  a  remarhahly  collapsed  state — kottowed  tn  as  an  organ 
usually  appears  extenudly^  when  there  has  been  any  very  great  loss  of  sub- 
stance within.  In  one  place  to  the  extent  of  about  three  lines  square,  the  dis- 
ease beneath  had  penetrated  quite  to  the  surfaice,  and  over  this  the  pia 
maier  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  dull  yellowish  seniniy  elevating 
the  arachnoid;  otherwise  the  surface  of  this  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  looked 
wdU  retaining  its  integrity,  natural  colour  and  consistence. 

**  An  incision  having  then  been  made  through  the  collapsed  portion  to  the 
centre  of  the  lobe,  and  another  to  cross  it,  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  whole  substanoe  of  the  organ  below  the  cms  cerebeUi  was  destroyed, 
and  all  traces  of  it  gone,  except  a  line  or  two  in  thickness,  of  Che  very  sur- 
fiice  which  served  as  parietes  to  what  may  be  called  the  cavity.  The  sides 
of  the  cavity  were  in  contact,  and  were  connected  here  and  there  by  a  very 
soft  delicate  tissue  of  a  light  rusty  brown  colour,  and  were  separated  by  the 
slightest  force.  The  same  sort  of  substance  lined  the  cavity,  appearing  in 
some  parts  a  mere  discoloration  of  the  inner  surface;  in  others,  like  a  dis- 
tinct tissue,  passing  by  invisible  degrees  into  the  pia  maters  where  it  dips 
down  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  The  cavity  very  probably 
contained  some  serum,  but  if  so,  it  had  escaped  before  it  was  laid  <^n. 
The  cms  cerebelli  had  a  dull,  somewhat  opaque  yelbwish  cdour,  and  was 
considerably  firmer  than  natural,  especially  towards  its  under  surface,  where 
it  bounded  the  cavity.  This  sur&ce  was  also  somewhat  irregular,  as  if  a 
small  portion  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by  disease.  On  putting  through  its 
substance,  there  was  found  a  coagulum  of  dark-coloured  blood  of  the  siae  of 
a  duck*ahot;  the  remainder  of  the  cerebellum  was  healthy." 
• 

In  this  case,  we  have  a  remarkable  pathological  proof  of  a  relation  ex- 
isting between  the  cerebellum  and  the  instinct  of  reproduction;  and  the 
revival  of  the  instinct  and  powers  of  propagation,  (which  had  for  years  been 
extinguished,)  taking  place  on  the  accession  of  a  disease  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  continuing  active  until  the  organ  began  to  lose  its  firmness  of  texture, 
and  to  undergo  disorganization,  is  strong  confirmation  of  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  two  preceding  cases,  that  this  part  of  the  brain  is  the  source 
and  centre  of  the  instinct. 

JSoiton,  December^  1837. 
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Abt*  YIIL  Aceaunf  of  Scarlatina^  as  it  occurred  in  Charlestoum^  N*  H.^ 

in  1887-^.     By  Samuel  Wbbbbb,  M.  D. 

Fbox  October,  1887,  to  July,  1888,  Scarlatina  prevailed  in  this  place, 
though  not  exteodiug  over  the  whole  town,  but  being  limited  to  the  south- 
em  half.  The  general  character  of  the  disease  was  rather  mik),  though 
there  were  some  severe  cases,  and  a  few  instances  of  protracted  and  com- 
plicated secondary  afl^tions,  as  well  as  some  occasional  circumstances 
worth  noticing. 

In  the  well  marked  cases,  the  eruption  was  copious,  fading  almost  uni- 
formly on  the  fidh  day,  and  always  as  soon  as  the  sixth.  In  several  in- 
stances, a  miliary  eruption  of  considerable  extent  supervened  on  the  fourth 
day,  blending  with  the  proper  eruption  of  the  scarlatina,  and  dying  away 
with  it.  These  were  the  cases  in  which  the  vigour  of  the  eruption  was 
kept  up  till  the  sixth  day.  In  many  of  the  lighter  cases  the  eruption  began 
to  fade  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  in  a  few  instances  on  the  second;  and 
in  several,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  minute  red  points  was  observed  on  the  body 
fer  only  a  single  day* 

The  affection  of  the  throat  had  an  equal  variety  of  severity  and  duration, 
and  generally  corresponded  in  these  respects  with  the  affection  of  the  skin, 
except  in  a  few  cases  being  of  little  longer  duration.  At  the  commence-  ' 
ment  of  the  attack,  the  soft  palate,  tonsils  and  feuces,  as  &r  as  visible, 
were  of  a  bright  red,  studded  with  minute  vesicles  or  papule,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  appearance  on  these  parts  of  the  eruption. character- 
istic of  the  disease  showing  itself  earlier  there  than  on  the  external  skin,  as 
in  some  other  exanthems.  This  eruptive  appearance  I  have  always  no- 
ticed in  all  the  varieties  of  scarlatina,  though  the  prevailing  tint  difiers  in 
different  epidemics  and  in  different  cases  of  the  same,  the  more  malignant 
having  a  deeper  and  more  dusky  shade  of  red,  verging  into  or  mottled  with 
purple;  the  malignancy  being  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of 
the  colour.  In  the  milder  cases,  these  papulae  or  vesicles  subside  and  dis- 
appear with  the  redness;  in  the  more  severe,  they  pass  into  sloughs  or 
crusts,  more  or  less  superficial,  lighter  or  darker  in  colour,  and  more  or  less 
confluent,  according  to  the  combined  severity  and  malignancy  of  the  case. 
In  favourable  cases,  these,  afler  a  short  time,  are  loosened  and  thrown  off, 
leaving  beneath  a  healthy  and  healing  surface,  and  affi>rding  in  the  whole 
process  a  strong  likeness  to  the  desquamation  of  the  skin,  which  followf 
the  external  eruption,  being  in  eflect  but  an  exemplification  of  the  same 
process  upon  a  constantly  moist  and  secreting  surface.  In  the  more  malig- 
nant and  intractable  cases,  the  vesicles  degenerate  into  gangrenous  and 
sloughing  ulcers. 

There  is  often,  also,  an  exudation  of  patches  of  coagulable  lymph  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  particularly  upon  the  tonsils  and  uvula* 
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'  This  generally  accomparties  the  more  entonic  variety  of  the  complaint,  and 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  eruptive  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  but  may  often  be 
seen  in  cynanche  tonsillaris. 

The  regular  appearance  of  this  eruption  in  the  throat,  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  overlooked  even  by  the  most  esteemed  writers  on  this 
disease.  They  speak  of  the  efflorescence  first  showing  itself  on  the  face 
and  neck,  and  then  on  the  trunk,  and  spreading  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces;  and  some  even  mention  this  as  only  an  occasional  circum- 
stance, whereas  in  an  experience  of  some  years,  of  several  epidemics,  and 
a  large  number  of  cases,  I  have  found  its  appearance  so  uniform  and  in- 
variable, preceding  the  eruption  on  the  external  surface,  that  it  has  oflen 
served  me  as  a  diagnostic  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  epidemic  under  consideration,  the  afifection  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  in  the  well  marked  cases  was  severe,  though  extreme  in  none,  being, 
in  all  instances  of  sudden  and  severe  swelling,  successfiilly  combatted  by 
sinapisms  or  blisters. 

In  a  few  instances,  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  bloody  mucus 
from  the  throat  and  nostrils,  with  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  of  the 
nose;  thick  crusts  also  formed  on  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  and  on  the  lips. 

In  three  or  four  cases  there  was,  afler  the  turning  of  the  eruption,  a 
singular  attack  of  delirium,  resembling  exactly  delirium  tremens,  lasting 
from  24  to  36  hours,  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  combined  agency  of  a 
heavy  dose  of  morphine  and  a  powerful  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Either  of  these  singly  seemed  to  be  productive  of  little  benefit.  I  began 
in  part  of  the  .cases  with  one,  and  in  part  with  the  other  of  these  two 
remedies,  but  relief  was  not  obtained  in  any  instance  till  the  action  of  the 
two  was  combined. 

One  of  my  patients,  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age,  was  sufiering  from  the 
eflfects  of  an  injury  of  the  fool,  in  consequence  of  which  two  abscesses  had 
formed,  one  below  the  lower  point  of  the  fibula,  and  the  other  over  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  cuboid  bone.  These  had  been  opened  and  evac- 
uated, and  their  cavities  were  obliterated,  though  small  superficial  ulcers 
remained  at  the  points  of  opening,  filled  with  granulations.  Soon  afler  the 
breaking  out  of  the  eruption,  and  while  these  ulcers  were  covered  with  ad- 
hesive plasters,  sloughing  of  them  took  place,  and  before  the  process  could 
be  arrested  by  a  change  of  dressings  to  fomenting  poultices,  frequently  re- 
newed, nearly  the  whole  of  the  integuments  of  the  original  abscesses  were 
destroyed  down  to  the  ligaments  and  periosteum,  and  these  were  so  much 
injured,  that  though  the  cavities  .were  in  a  week  or  two  filled  with  healthy 
looking  granulations,  the  process  of  cicatrization  was  extremely  slow,  and 
exfoliation  of  the  bones  took  place,  retarding  the  perfect  healing  for  ^ve- 
ral  months.  Among  the  fragments  of  bone  discharged,  1  recognized  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
cuboides. 
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In  another  instance,  a  stout  healthy  lad  of  sixteen,  the  day  before  the 
attack,  fell  from  a  cart  loaded  with  hay,  and  as  he  slid  over  the  aide  of  the 
load,  was  partially  arrested  in  his  fidl  by  one  of  the  pointed  stakes  of  the 
cart,  that  projected  through  the  hay.  This  caught  him  by  the  scrotum. 
The  consequence  was  an  irregular  laceration  of  the  scrotum  extending 
through  its  substance  and  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  as  I  first 
saw  it,  when  the  part  was  much  corrugated.  The  wound  was  carefully 
closed  by  three  or  four  stitches,  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  between. 
From  the  efiect  of  the  attack,  however,  adhesion  failed  to  take  place;  the 
edges  swelled  and  became  sloughy,  with  a  thin  acrid  discharge,  and  when  I 
went  to  dress  the  hurt  on  the  day  of  the  attack,  I  found  one  or  two  of  the 
stitches  had  already  cut  their  way  out,  and  I  was  obliged  to  disengage  the 
others.  Afler  the  eruption  had  declined,  the  swelling  gradually  subsided, 
the  edges  became  covered  with  healthy  granulations,  contracted,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  were  united  firmly  and  smoothly. 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  a  similar  morbid 
action  took  place  in  the  edges  of  the  wound  made  by  the  lancet  in  bleeding 
a  patient.  After  a  partial  adhesion,  the  edges  became  disunited,  and  by 
what  seemed  rather  a  phagedenic  ope'ration  than  the  formation  of  any  con- 
siderable slough,  the  puncture  was  converted  into  an  oval  hole  extending 
into  the  vein,  in  which  all  cireulation  had  ceased.  Afler  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  throat,  and  of 
the  general  symptoms,  this  patient  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  with  an  effision  of  water,  by  which  he  was  carried  off  with  great  sud- 
denness, so  that  no  opportunity  was  afi^rded  of  knowing  what  would  have 
been  the  termination  of  the  local  injury  of  the  vein. 

In  a  number  of  the  cases,  af\er  the  turning  of  the  eruption,  and  while 
the  disquamation  was  going  on,  there  were  severe  pains  and  lameness  of 
the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  particularly  of  the  wrists, 
but  in  several,  the  legs  also  were  afllected.  Little  or  no  swelling  accom- 
panied these,  and  their  duration  was  but  of  three  or  four  days.  Friction 
with  warm  camphorated  spirits,  or  with  some  opiated  liniment,  gave  con- 
siderable relief. 

In  two  or  three  cases  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  or  third  week,  neu- 
ralgia occurred,  in  one  case  behind  the  ear,  in  another  in  front  of  it,  in  a 
third  in  the  supra  orbitary  nerve,  and  in  the  stemupa.  This  aflfection  was 
severe  but  not  permanent,  appearing  to  be  connected  with  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  more  or  less  intermittent.  In  the  severest  case, 
that  of  the  pain  in  the  sternum,  in  which  also  the  pain  was  most  persistent, 
prompt  and  perfect  relief  was  obtained  by  the  application  of  cerate  sprinkled 
with  morphine  to  the  cutis,  previously  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  means  of  a 
blister.  In  the  others,  afler  clearing  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  an 
emetic  and  cathartic,  gentle  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  soon  effected  a 
cure. 
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There  were  a  few  instances  of  rapid  and  severe  bloating  coming  on  after 
apparent  recovery.  ^  This  seemed  generally  to  be  accompanied  or  produced 
by  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  subservient  organs,  particu* 
iarly  the  liver.  An  emetic  followed  by  a  brisk  mercurial  cathartic  generally 
produced  great  evacuations. of  bilious  matter  followed  by  a  speedy  subsidence 
of  the  bloating.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  was  more  lasting,  accompanied  with  feverishness,  probably  gastro- 
enteritis, and  required  some  days  perseverance  in  the  use  of  remedies  before 
it  could  be  subdued.  In  these  cases,  moderate  doses  of  calomel  and  Dover's 
powder,  with  some  mild  laxative  interposed  occasionally,  seemed  of  much 
service.  In  one  case  only  did  this  bloating  pass  into  a  genuine  dropsical 
afiection.  In  this  instance,  after  some  amendment,  the  child  being  impru- 
dently fed  with  too  much  and  too  hearty  food  had  violent  convulsions  of  two 
or  three  hours  duration,  lasting  until  repeated  doses  of  a  powerful  emetic 
charapter  had  succeeded  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  the  dis- 
gorgement *of  its  contents.  Severe  bloating  with  great  prostration  of 
strength  followed,  succeeded  by  an  erysipelatous  eruption  over  the  bowels, 
and,  finally,  deposition  of  water  in  the  cellular  membrane  with  scanty  and 
bloody  urine.  Digitalis,  ultimately  combined  with  and  followed  by  quinine, 
then  by  cinchona  in  infusion  with  carb.  potass,  and  infusion  of  chimaphila 
umbellata  gradually  effected  a  cure,  though  the  case  was  tedious  and  trou- 
blesome; the  child  previously  to  the  attack  of  scarlatina  having  been  much 
troubled  with  an  asthmatic  afiection  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
subsequent  diseased  actions,  and  probably  in  its  turn  reacts  unfavourably 
upon  them. 

Two  cases  terminated  fatally  from  effusion  of  water  into  the  lungs.  One 
of  these  ended  thus,  on,  I  believe,  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  1  did  not  see 
the  patient  till  about  four  hours  before  death.  She  was  a  stout  young  woman 
who  was  averse  to  employing  a  physician,  thinking  it  better  to  trust  to  nature 
and  domestic  remedies  in  a  disease  that  had  a  certain  course  to  run.  The 
weather  at  the  time  (July)  was  extremely  warm,  though  there  wqs  a  strong 
southwesterly  wind.  Sufiering  much  from  the  combined  heat  of  the  disease 
and  the  season,  she  endeavoured  to  alleviate  it  by  exposing  herself  freely  to 
a  strong  current  of  air  through  an  open  window,  and  even  by  sitting  in  an 
outer  door  way.  The  day  previous  to  her  death  she  complained  of  oppres- 
sion at  tho  chest,  and  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  next  day  seemed  to  her 
parents  so  much  worse,  that,  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  they  sent  for  me-^ 
too  late,  however,  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  other  was  a  boy  a;tat.  10.  He  had  passed  through  the  eruption 
about  a  fortnight  previously,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  remonstrances  was  suf- 
fered, by  his  ignorant  and  imbecile  parents,  to  run  out  doors  at  pleasure.  In 
this  way  he  was  greatly  exposed  one  day  in  a  cold  January  rain,  the  next 
day  he  became  sick  with  symptoms  of  a  bad  cold;  on  the  subsequent  day  be 
was  much  worse,  and  towards  night  I  was  sent  fon     I  found  him  labouring 
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under  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  attack  of  the  lungs,  with  threatening  effu- 
sion. He  seemed,  however,  very  averse  to  taking  medicine,  and  his  parents 
-  were  unwilling  to  force  his  inclination.  When  I  visited  him  next  day 
nothing  had  been  done  since  my  departure  the  day  before.  The  medicines 
lay  upon  the  table  where  I  had  left  them,  and  a  blister  I  had  applied  to  the 
chest,  had  been  removed  nearly  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  sight.  The  case 
was  evidently  now  hopeless,  and  the  boy  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

The  only  other  case  that  proved  fatal  was  that  of  a  child  of  about  two 
years  old,  of  Irish  parents,  poor  and  ignorant,  and  exceedingly  apt  to  fancy 
^t  whatever  a  child  wanted  to  eat  must  be  good  for  it.  The  original 
disease  was  light,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  be  passing  through  it  fiivourably, 
when,  in  consequence,  as  I  supposed,  of  some  improper  feeding,  it  was 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  great  distress  in  the  bowels,  obstinate  costiveness, 
vomiting  and  fever,  followed  after  a  while  by  contractions  and  spasms  of  the 
flexor  muscles,  especially  of  the  upper  extremities,  the  thumbs  being  dn&wn 
into  the  palm,  the  first  joint  of  the  phalanges  contracted  upon  the  thumb,  the 
wrist  upon  the  forearm,  this  upon  the  arm,  the  last  partly  raised  from  the 
body.  This  contraction  was  progressive,  beginning  with  the  roost  distant 
joints  and  proceeding  upwards.  Although  the  vomiting  was  subdued,  and 
some  scanty  motions  obtained  from  the  bowels,  the  most  active  remedies 
failed  to  make  them  soluble,  and  after  a  few  days  of  extreme  apparent  suffer- 
ing the  child  died  in  this  contracted  state,  with  the  arms  agitated  by  slight 
but  almost  constant  spasms,  and  with  symptoms  of  oppressed  brain. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  of  secondary  affection  that  were  more  than  very 
transient,  the  urine  was  much  altered,  being  more  or  less  bloody,  or  some- 
times  of  a  dirty  brownish  hue. 

It  seemed  as  if  what  is  called  the  morbid  diathems  of  scarlatina  remained 
in  the  system  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  eruption,  during  which 
period  the  patients  were  liable  to  secondary  afiections,  however  well  they 
might  appear,  from  exposure  to  cold  or  errors  of  diet.  This  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  unusual  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  weakened 
as  well  as  excited  by  the  eruption,  and  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  cuticle 
from  the  desquamation,  and  from  the  same  state  of  the  mucous  n.embrane 
lining  the  internal  passages,  which  membrane,  I  am  fully  persuaded  from 
long  and  attentive  observation,  partakes  fully  with  the  skin  in  the  effects  of 
the  disease.  The  natural  tone  of  these  organs  requires  time  for  its  restora?^ 
tion,  which  is  not  completed  under  the  term  mentioned.  If  this  passes  with- 
out farther  disturbance,  none  seems  especially  to  be  apprehended. 

Charhstawny  iV.  IT,  December ^  1838. 
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Art.  IX.     due  of  Severe  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Legy  mteceeafviUy 
treated.    By  Ed.  M.  Milla.rd,  M.  D:,  of  Grand  Cdteau,  La. 

Dbcekber  17th,  1836.  I  was  called  in  haste  with  my  associate,  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Smith,  to  visit  an  Irishroan,  D .,  aetat.  about  25,  who  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  fall  of  a  tree  whilst  felling  timber  in  the  woods.  Found  patient, 
one  hour  afler  accident,  removed  to  the  house  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  in  much  pain,  with  his  right  leg  bearing 
marks  of  severe  contusions  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  evidently 
miuuihedy  as  he  termed  it,  for  a  considerable  extent.  About  four  inches 
above  the  malleolus  an  external  wound  was  exhibited  two  inches  in  length,  " 
through  which  protruded  the  lower  fragment  of  the  tibia,  covered  with  grass 
and  raiid,  and  casting  off,  upon  being  cleaned,  two  spiculie  of  bone  of  consider* 
able  dimensions.  About  five  inches  below  the  knee  another  fracture  was 
evident,  upon  the  least  motion,  and  the  intervening  space  between  the  two 
bore  manifest  marks  of  being  broken  into  several  fragments.  It  appeared 
as  though  the  tree  had  fellen  immediately  upon  the  middle  portion  of  the  leg, 
which  we  were  informed  was  the  fact.  The  extent  of  the  fracture,  and  the 
severity  of  the  contusions  and  lacerations  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
member,  at  once  indicated  an  immediate  amputation,  which  being  suggested 
to  the  patient,  he  peremptorily  refiisod  to  submit  to  it,  declaring  that  he  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  operation.  This  left  us  no  other  alternative  but  an  attempt 
to  save  the  limb  by  the  usual  course  of  practice.  We,  therefore,  extended  the 
leg,  applied  such  splints  and  bandages  as  were  necessaiy  to  retain  the  broken 
bones  in  juxtaposition  and  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  dressed  the  external 
wounds.  An  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  rigidly  enforced,  (the  patient 
was  an  athletic  man)  not  a  bad  symptom  supervened,  and  he  was  so  for  re* 
covered  in  the  eighth  week  as  to  be  able  to  remove  from  place  to  place  by  the 
assistance  of  crutches.  He  left  the  neighbourhood  a  week  or  two  after* 
wards,  being  able  to  walk  with  a  cane  ak>oe. 

N.  B.  I  have  since  understood  that  a  new  orifice  opened  in  his  leg,  from 
which  have  issued  several  small  spiculaa  of  bone,  and  that  he  has  en- 
tirely recovered  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  Opelousas. 

Orand  Cdteau,  La.^  Dec.  1838. 
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Article  X.  On  Sansuineous  7\imours  of  the  Head,  which  form  ipon» 
ianeously.  [Cephmxniatoma,)  By  E.  G«dding8,  M.  D.,  Profeflsor 
of  Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

CephaLjEMatoha/  (from  «cf  aXi|,  head^  and  i^fiafofMt^  a  bloody  Uimouti 
is  a  soft  fluctuating  tumour,  containing  blood,  generally  occupying  some 
portion  of  the  scalp,  mostly  over  the  parietal  bone,  ofien  iMECompanfed 
)¥ith  hard,  prominent,  uneven,  circumscribed  bordeiVr  imparting  Co 
the  touch  the  semblance  of  a  depression  of  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  cranium.  Such  tumours  are  seldom  observed;  except  in  new- 
born infants;  yet  they  are  now  and  then  met  wiib  ki  children  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  and  in  some  rare  instances  even  in  adults^.  The  dis- 
ease is  not  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  yet  when  it  is  eonsidered^ 
that  there  are  few  engaged  extensively  in  obstetrical  practice,  who  have 
not  met  with  it,  it  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  should  have  received  so 
small  a  share  of  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and  that  so  few  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  infants  have  noticed  it.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  it  has  been 
entirely  overlooked,  or  very  imperfectly  described,  by  English,  French, 
and  American  authors;  and  although  the  German  physicians  bave  inves* 
tigated  it  with  more  attention,  its  characters  still  remain  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  Indeed,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  the  works 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  generally,  scarcely  contain  any 
notice  of  it,  and  as,  we  doubt  not,  there  are  many  practitioners  who  have 
experienced  more  or  leas  embarrassmeut  on  encountering  a  disease  for 
the  first  time,  which  they  had  not  seen  described,  we  have  thought  we 
might  be  rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  many,  by  oflering  such  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  either  from  our 
own  observations,  or  from  the  labours  of  those  who  have  made  it  an  ob- 
ject of  special  inquiry. 

1.  history  of  the  disease, — ^It  is  highly  probable,  that  these  sangui- 
jEieous  tttmoius,  or  abscesses,  of  the  head,  were  observed  by  practitionera 
of  an  early  period,  biit  as  they  have  been  generally  confounded,  'until 
within  a  few  years,  either  with  hernia  of  the  brain,  or  those  fluctuating 
'  protuberances  of  the  scalp  which  are  occasioned  by  external  violence,  the 
first  clear  descriptions  of  them  to  be  found  are  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  will  indeed  be  observed,  by  referring  to  most  of  the  treatises  on 
•obsletries  and  the  diseases  of  infants  of  the  present  day,  that  when^  these 
tumours  have  been  noticed,  they  have  been  impnted  either  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  head  of  the  child  against  some  part  of  the  bony  walls  of  the 
pelvis,  or  to  some  injury  sustained  during  delivery.  Under  these  cir- 
ewmstances,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  offer  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 

*  Synonymes. — CephalamaUma^  NABoauc;  Eceymomt  C0pj<tf,  FkiUBa  and  Caeot; 
Eeeymoma  eafiti»  rectn9  nolontm  carioBum,  Plbnk;  7)romhu9  neoiiafomm,  G<bU8;  Ab- 
•ecMv*  eopt'fM  §anguiiieuM  reeeiu  fialomm,  Palbtta. 
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disease,  since  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  most  of  the  cases  have 
been  described,  it  would  be  impossible,  af\er  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  to 
distinguish  between  such  as  were  proper  examples  of  the  spontaneous 
sanguineous  tumours  under  consideration,  and  those  which  owed  their 
origin  to  violence,  or  some  other  cause.  That  different  conditions  were 
confounded  under  the  appellations  of  encephalocele,  ecchymosis  of  the 
scalp,  ^.  will  be  rendered  apparent  in  the  course  of  these  observations; 
and  it  will  likewise  be  shown,  that  cases  which  were  unquestionable  ex- 
amples of  sanguineous  abscess  of  the  head,  were  described  as  instances 
of  hernia  of  the  brain.  It  does  not  comport  with  the  objects  and  scope 
of  this  paper,  to  enter  upon  a  minute  and  elaborate  history  of  the  subject, 
and  as  we  have  neither  time  nor  convenience  to  refer  specially  to  all  the 
accessible  sources  of  information,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
references  to  the  early  authors  made  by  Professor  Naegele,  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  question  with  much  labour  and  attention,  merely  premis- 
ing, that  some  of  them  not  being  at  our  command,  we  are  unable  to 
decide  positively,  whether  the  whole  of  the  notices  bear  upon  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  or  if  some  of  them  may  not  refer  to  some  analogous 
affection.  The  following  authors  are  enumerated  by  Naegele,  as  having 
noticed  sanguineous  abscesses  of  the  scalp: — A^tius,  Valentin,  Mauriceau, 
Preus,  Zwinger,  Ledran,  Trew,  Corvinus,  Storck,  Bcerner,  Smellie,  Hen- 
kel,  Gooch,  Ferrane,  Chopart,  Desault,  Camper,  Baudelocque,  Stein, 
Voigtel,  and  Prenke.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  merely  considered 
the  subject  incidentally,  as  connected  with  the  practice  of  surgery  and  ob- 
stetrics, or  only  reported  isolated  cases,  without  attempting  to  give  a 
pathological  exposition  of  the  characters  of  the  affection.  It  should  be 
remarked,  moreover,  that  by  many  of  the  individuals  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  the  disease  was  described  under  the  name  of  hernia  cere- 
bri— an  error  which  has  been  committed  likewise,  by  many  of  their  suc- 
cessors; and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  even  at  the  present  time,  the  two 
affections  are  sometimes  confounded. 

Sanguineous  abscesses  have  been  either  described  ex  professo,  or  no- 
ticed particularly,  by  Levret,*  Siebold,t  Michaelis4  Naegele,5  Klein,| 
Paletta,ir  Zeller,**  Hoere,tt   Busch,tt   Carus,$§  Osiander,||ll   GoBlis,irY 

•  Joornal  de  Med.  msu  410. 1773. 

t  Chirargische  Tagebuch.  Nuremberg.  1792,  Ob§.  xvi.  xIit. 

t  Ueber  eioe  eigene  art  yon  Bluteeeachwtllaten,  iir  Loder^s  Jour.  B.  ii.  S.  4.  657. 
1799. 

§  Erfahrangen  nnd  Abhandlangen  ana  dem  geblete  der  Kranklieiten  dea  weibliehen 
Oeschlechtep.  Manheim,  1811.  Alao  in  Journal  Coniplim6ntaire,  tome  ziii,  Ob  3^. 
Paris,  1832. 

(I  Bemerkungen  dber  bieher  angenommene  Folgen  des  aturzca  der  Kinder  auf  den* 
Boden  bei  Schncllcn  Gcburtcn,  Stuttgart,  18]  7. 

f  Ezercititionea  Pathological,  Para  i.  c.  z.  p.  139.  Cap.  zii.  p.  188.   Mediolani,  1823. 

**  De  Cephalamatomate,  aeu  aanguineo  cranii  toinore  recena  natorum;  commentatto 
inauguralia,  &c.  Heidelberg.  1823.  Alao  an  analyaia  of  the  aame,  in  Joaroal  Com- 
plimentaire,  xiii.  p.  17].  1&2. 

"f-t  De  tumore  cranii  aanguineo  recena  natorum  et  externo  et  interno,  &c  BcroL 
1825.  Also  Ucbcr  die  Aussere  und  innerc  Blutgetechwulst  ncugeborner  Kinder,  in  Von 
Sicbold*a  Journal  fhr  Gcburtahulfo,  bd.  iv.  Frankfurt,  1825. 

XX  Ein  Beitrag  zur  aufklarung  dca  wesens  der  achadelblntegeachwukit  neugeborner 
Kinder.  Heidelbcrger  Klinische  Annalen,  bd.  ii.  p.  245,  256.  1823, 

§§  Lehrbuch  der  Gynekologie,  bd.  ii.  p.  585.    Leipzig,  183d. 

Ilil  Handbuuh  der  Entbindungakunst,  bd.  ii.  abth.  ii.  p.  207.  Tubingen,  1821. 

TT  Praktischcs  Abhandlungen  ueber  die  Kraolihietcn  des  kindlichen  Altera,  bd.  ii. 
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Chelios,*  Dieflenbach,t  Pi^^4  Ve1peau,$  Mombert,||  Valleix.lT  and  sereral 
others,  who  have  reported  isolated  cases.  We  have  the  memoirs  and  ob- 
servations  of  most  of  these  individuals  now  before  us,  besides  a  number 
of  particular  cases,  and  from  these  sources,  aided  by  our  own  observation, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  condense  such  a  description  of  the  disease,  as  will 
serve  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  most  important  characters. 

2.  Description  of  the  disease. — It  is  proper  to  premise,  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  consider  those  sanguineous  tumours  which  depend  upon  blows 
or  contusions  of  the  head,  nor  shall  we  notice  some  other  superficial  ones 
of  the  scalp,  which  consist  of  dilated  capillary  vessels,  and  which  have 
received  the  appellation  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  although  we  shall 
advert  to  a  similar  kind  of  tumour  of  the  bone.  Our  observations  wi|l  be 
confined  to  such  affections  of  this  kind  as  take  pWce  spontaneously,  and 
which  occur  chiefly  upon  the  heads  of  uew-born  infanta,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  them  alone. 

These  tumours  are  generally  discovered  at  birth,  or  shortly  after,  but 
sometimes  not  before  the  expiration  of  several  days.  They  likewise  occur 
sometimes  at  a  much  later  period,  and  have  been  occasionally  met  with  at 
the  end  of  several  months,  or  even  years.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
exceedingly  rare,  yet  we  have  seen  one  in  a  child  nearly  two  years  old, 
and  another  in  one  between  the  age  of  five  and  six.  There  is  generally  ^ 
but  a  single  tumour,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  exist,  either  in  a  state  of 
communication  with  each  other,  or  perfectly  isolated.**  They  are  mosdy 
small,  slightly  prominent,  smooth  and  soft  upon  the  surface,  and  circum- 
scribed by  hard  defined  borders,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases,  when  ex- 
amined with  attention,  are  found  hard  and  elevated,  conveying  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  hard  bony  ledge,  surrounding  the  outline  of  the  tumour,  and  an 
intermediate  excavation,  as  though  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  had  been 
removed.  Sometimes  they  are  more  diffused  and  flattened,  and  less 
clearly  circumscribed;  but  even  when  extensive,  the  hard  prominent  border 
can  be  perceived,  although  it  is  less  regular,  and  frequently  presents  pro- 
longations and  sinuosities  running  in  different  directions,  occasioned  by 
the  unequal  power  of  resistance  presented  by  the  integuments  at  different 
points,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  yield  more  readily  to  the  distend- 
ing force  of  the  blood  in  some  places  than  in  others.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  it  is  said  by  Zeller  and  Naegele,  that  the  hard  elevated  boundary 
is  either  entirely  absent,  or  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour.  In  all  cases,  when  they  are  properly  developed,  a  distinct 
fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  and  by  making  pressure  upon  the  part,  the 
point  of  the  finger  can  be  brought  to*  bear  upon  the  solid  bottom  of  the 
cavity.  The  skin  is  seldom  discoloured,  but  presents  a  pale,  shining  ap- 
pearance, and  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  part  is  so  little  sensible,  that 
considerable  pressure  may  be  made  over  it  without  occasioning  much  pain. 
In  some  few  cases,  when  the  fluctuation  above  alluded  to  is  not  so  distinct, 

«  Handbach  der  chirorgie,  bd.  it.  p.  190.  Heidelberg  ond  Leipzig,  1829.  Also  Hei- 
delberg Kliniech.  Anallen,  bd.  iv. 

tRast's  Theoretische  praktisches  Handbuch  der  chirurgie.  bd.  i.  p.  120.  Berlin,  1630. 

t  Journal  Universel  et  Hebdomadaire.    September,  1833. 

i  Ibid.  October,  1833.  Also,  These  lar  lea  contusions  dans  tous  lea  organs.  Paxif , 
1833. 

H  Siebold*8  Journal  fllr  GeburtshUlfe. 

T  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  13th  Sept  1834.  p.  577. 

**  Naegele,  op.  cit    Also,  Zeller. 
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the  tnfiHMir  is  sbfl  and  Bpor^gy  to  the  fael,  and  difficnl^  may  be  experi- 
enced in  deciding  upon  its  nature. 

The  size  of  the  tumour  is  exceedingly  Tariable,  and  although  it  some- 
times remains  stationary  from  the  time  it  is  first  observed,  it  occasionally' 
increases  progressively,  until  it  attains  a  considerable  volume.  It  may  not 
be  larger  than  an  ordinary  hazlenut;  yet  in  some  instances  it  attains  the 
volume  of  an  orange;  and  cases-  have  been  reported,  in  which  it  diflused 
itbeif  over  the  whole  extent  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  or  even  the 
entire  surface  of  the  top  of  the  bead.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  fell 
under  our  observation,  the  disease  was  seated  over  the  course  of  the  sa- 
gittal suture,  and  extended  itself  laterally,  to  each  parietal  protuberanee; 
anteriorly,  in  front  of  the  anterior  fontanelle;  and  posteriorly,  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  junction  between  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutures.  Its  di- 
mensions, however,  as  previously  suggested,  may  vary  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease;  for  although  the  tumour  may  exist  anterior  to  the 
period  of  birth,  as  represented  by  Siebold,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Pign£ 
and  others,  and  present  a  well  defined  indurated  border,  it  sometimes  con- 
tinues to  increase  for  some  time  afterwards,  until  it  attains  a  size  much 
beyond  that  presented  by  it  at  the  time  of  its  first  formation.  This,  how- 
ever, can  only  happen  when  its  barrier  is  formed  by  the  soft  parts,  be- 
cause when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  its  boundaries  are  formed  by  bony 
depostte,  the  same  facility  of  extension  does  not  exist.  Another  circam- 
stance  deserving  consideration  in  connection  with  these  tumours  is,  that  in 
a  few  instances,  a  manifest  pulsation  can  be  perceived  when  the  finger  is 
applied  to  the  part,  showing  that  the  cavity  of  the  tumour  communicates 
with  one  or  more  arteries.  This  phenomenon  is,  nevertheless,  compara- 
tively rare,  and  has  only  been  noticed  by  a  few  individuals.  The  same 
thing  is  sometimes  met  with  in  those  sanguineous  tumours  which  form  in 
ooflseqnence  of  contusions  inflicted  upon  the  head. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  that  these  tumours  are  in  almost  every  instance 
seated  over  the  parietal  bones,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  on  the  right 
side.  This  has  been  remarked  by  nearly  all  the  authors  who  have  treated 
of  the  subject  Only  a  few  cases  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease occupied  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions,  and  DiefiTenbach  remarks, 
that  he  had  never  observed  one  in  the  temporal  region,  althmigh  Ghelius 
speaks  of  such  an  event,  and  Yelpean  observed  a  case,  in  which  the  tu- 
mour was  spread  over  the  led  parietal  and  temporal,  CMseipital,  and  the 
right  parietal  regions.  ¥ign€  has  erroneously  represented,  that  they  aae 
n^ver  found  in  the  course  of  the  sutures.  This  is  contradicted  by  one  of 
otir  own  cases,  in  which  the  tumour  formed  over  the  sagittal  suture;  by 
one  of  Naegele*s,  in  which  it  extended  from  one  parietal  region  to  the 
other;  as  well  as  by  Yelpean's  case  just  referred  to.  A  very  interesting 
case  is  also  reported  by  Michel,*  in  which  a  large  tumour  of  this  kind^ 
which  presented  a  pulsation  isochronous  with  that  of  the  brain,  was  seeled 
over  the  posterior  fontanelle,  and  the  right  limb  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  disease  may  form  upon  any  portion  of 
the  head  that  is  not  covered  by  thick  muscles,  and  even  these  latter  situa- 
tions cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  exempt,  since  we  occasionally  meiet 
with  sanguineous  abscesses,  which  are  probably  of  the  same  nature,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  head.  Palettat  has  reported  many 
such  examples,  and  others  might  be  referred  to. 

•  Gazette  Medicate,  5  Mart,  1833.  p.  183.        t  Op.  cit 
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These  tumours,  when  opened,  are  always  found  to  contain  blood.  This 
fluid,  however,  presents  various  modifications,  according  to  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  disease,  the  condition  of  the  soA  parts  and  of  the  bone,  and 
the  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the  cavity  of  the  tumour,  ^  and 
the  small  adjacent  blood-vessels.  It  is  sometimes  perfectly  fluid  and  of  a 
florid  colour,  as  though  it  had  issued  fresh  from  a  divided  vessel — fre« 
quently  dark  coloured,  sometimes  sanious,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  commingled  with  more  or  less  serum,  by  which  it  is  rendered  much 
thinner  than  natural.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  so  watery,  as  nearly  to 
resemble  serum  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  blood;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  there  ie  a  near  aflinity  between  these  bloody  tumours,  and 
some  of  those  of  a  watery  character,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
same  situation.  The  blood,  It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  becomes  more  and 
more  deteriorated  the  longer  it  is  confined,  and  should  the  disease  be  allow- 
ed to  continue  until  the  bony  structures  become  involved,  the  fluid  will  be 
rendered  still  more  unhealthy,  and  may  acquire  an  oflensive  odour.  It  may 
even  become  divested  of  its  sanguineous  character,  by  suppuration  taking 
the  place  of  the  hemorrhagic  action,  and  converting  the  tumour  into  a  pu- 
rulent abscess.  We  could  cite  cases  in  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
and  amongst  others,  we  might  adduce  the  one  reported  by  Michel,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to. 

As  regards  the  precise  situation  of  the  fluid,  and  its  relations  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  scalp,  and  the  subjacent  bone,  much  difllerence  of 
opinion  has  been  expressed.  By  Osiander,  Naegele,  Zeller,  Cams,  Chelius, 
and  Pigne,  it  is  aflirmed  that  the  fluid  is  always  deposited  between  the  pe- 
ricranium and  skull;  Dieflenbach  thinks  that  it  is  lodged  between  the  peri- 
cranium and  the  integuments  of  the  scalp,  in  which  opinion  some  other 
writers  concur;  while  Velpeau,  taking  a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject, 
thinks  it  may  occupy  either  of  these  situations,  or  be  even  more  pro- 
foundly situated,  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranium,  or  between  the  dura  mater 
and  bone,  as  represented  by  Hoere.  Our  own  observations  induce  us  to 
concur  fully  in  this  sentiment.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  the  pericranium  was  not  detached  from  the  bone, 
but  was  much  thickened,  and  the  fluid  was  deposited  between  it  and  the  apo* 
neurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle.  In  another,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  superficial  to  this  aponeurosis,  and  between  it  and  the 
skin  of  the  scalp.  The  cases  in  which  it  occupies  the  dtploe,  or  rather 
commences  in  that  structure,  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  notwithstanding  it 
was  contended  by  Michaelis,  that  the  disease  always  depends  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bone,  flhd  that  the  collection  of  blood 
is  a  consequence  merely  of  that  afl^ection.*  He  was  probably  misled  in 
some  cases,  by  the  abrupt,  prominent,  indurated  boundary  referred  to 
above,  which  from  its  uneven  hard  feel,  he  mistook  for  the  rugged  border 
of  the  diseased  bone.  But  although  he  may  have  been  deceived  in  this 
way,  there  are  unquestionably  cases  of  the  kind  represented  by  him,  and 
many  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  subsequent  to  his  time,  have  com- 
mitted an  equal  error,  in  denying  the  existence  of  such  an  aflection.f 
8ome  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  admitted  that  bloody  tumours  sometimes 
form  in  the  diploe,  but  they  afl&rm  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  them 
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and  the  diseaffe  under  consideration.  This  sentiment  has  been  expressed 
by  Osiander,*  and  others  have  deHcribed  snch  an  affection  of  the  diploe* 
a^  a  'disease  ahogether  dissimilar  in  its  nature*  It  differs,  it  is  true,  in 
tiome  particulars,  from  the  common  san^ineons  abscesses  of  new-bom 
children,  as  that  disease  has  been  generally  described;  yet  when  the  patho- 
logical characters  of  the  two  affections  are  taken  into  account,  we  question 
much  the  propriety  of  considering  them  as  entirety  distinct  At  any  rate, 
\ve  regard  their  affinities  as  sufficiently  strong,  to  entitle  them  to  be  group- 
ed under  the  same  head,  and  we  shall,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  smd 
nearly  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Velpeau,  divide  sanguineous 
^bscesses,  or  tumours  of  the  head,  into  five  orders,  according  to  the 
depth  ^i  which  the  fluid  is  situated. 

a.  Sanguineous  abscesses  seated  between  the  shin  and  the  aponeurotiB 
of  the  setup. — When  the  fluid  is  deposited  between  the  skin  of  the  scalp 
and  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  as  it  is  more  superficial  and  least  apt  to 
become  diffused,  it  forms  the  most  simple  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  does  not  involve  any  serious  consequences.  Such  tumours  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  Uian  either  of  the  other  varieties,  and  may  be 
easily  confounded  with  others,  which  form  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure sustained  by  the  head  of  the  child  during  labour,  or  of  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  forceps  or  other  instruments  employed  to  assist  that  pro- 
cess. These  latter  swellings,  however,  denominated  by  the  German 
accoucheurs  caput  succedaneum,  are  very  different  in  their  nature,  and 
may  be  easily  distinguished  by  characters  to  be  pointed  out,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  As  the  union  betweent  h 
integuments  of  the  scalp  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-fron talis  mus- 
cle is  exceedingly  compact  and  resistent,  when  the  blood  accumulates  in 
this  situation,  it  diffuses  itself  with  great  difficulty,  and  such  tumours  atie 
consequently,  generally  small,  rounded,  prominent,  convex  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  surrounded  by  a  well-defined  hard  elevated  border,  such  as  is 
felt  in  those  bloody  tumours  which  are  so  often  produced  by  blows  on 
the  head.  When  the  accumulation  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  become  very  much  indurated,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  con- 
sistence almost  fibrous  in  its  character.  In  this  state,  they  do  not  sup- 
purate readily,  and  afier  the  bloody  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  a  kind  of 
serous  or  lymph  exhalation,  either  colourless  or  of  a  wine-lee  hue,  takes 
place  into  the  cavity.  As  the  deposite  of  fluid  is  not  in  a  state  of  prox- 
imity with  the  bone,  these  superficial  bloody  abscesses  are  not  apt  to  givb 
rise  to  any  serious  consequences,  and  may  be  dispersed  by  proper  discu- 
tient  applications,  or  readily  cured,  by  evacuating  their  contents.  W^ 
Witnessed  a  case  of  this  kind  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  youth  of  five  or  six 
"years  old,  in  consultation  with  our  friend  Professor  Holbrook,  of  Charles- 
'ton.  The  tumour,  which  occupied  the  parietal  region,  was  laid  open 
and  covered  with  a  soft  poultice,  after  which  it  healed  from  the  bottom 
'without  any  difficulty. 

b.  Sanguineous  abscesses  situated  between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  oe- 
'dpito frontalis  and  the  pericranium. — ^It  is  more  particularly  to  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  that  Naegele  and  Zeller  have  appropriated  the  ap- 
pellation cephalsmatoma;  although,  as  previously  remarked,  they  affirmed 
that  the  fluid  is  deposited  between  the  pericranium  and  bone.     We  are 

*  Bhndboeh  d«r  Entbindoa^mist,  bd.  ti.  abllL  9.  p.  ^14.    AIro  in  Abhandlaogen 
vnd  naebricbten,  p.  235. 8.  Iieachrciben.  tab.  1.  fi; .  5.    Tubingeo.  1787. 
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incltned*  however,  to  think  with  Dieffenbaeh,  (hat  the  affection  to  which 
their  description  applies,  is  seated  between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscle 
ftnd  the  pericrafntmn.  There  are  here  several  circumstances  to  impress 
upon  tlie  tomodr  different  characters  from  those  which  appertain  to  the 
first  variety  of  the  disease.  The  strong  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito^ron- 
talis  muscle  is  spread  ont  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  top  and  la- 
teral parts  of  the  head;  it  is  so  loosely  attached  by  cellular  tissue  to  the 
pericranram  -beneath,  as  to  glide  upon  it  with  great  freedom;  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  disease  With  the  surface  of  the  bone,  renders  it  much  more 
liable  to  give  rise  to  serious  "consequences,  than  when  it  is  situated  more 
superficially.  In  proportion  as  the  blood  accumulates  beneath  the  apo- 
neurosis, it  is  resisted  by  it  in  it»  tendency  to  protrude  towards  the  surface; 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference,  it  dissects  up  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  which  unites  the  aponeurosis  to  the  pericranium  with  great  facility, 
and  diffuses  itself  extensively  between  the  two  structures,  and  over  the 
surface  of  the  bead,  until  its  further  progress  is  arrested  by  a  solid  bar- 
rier, in  form  of  the  indurated  border  already  adverted  to,  which  is  set  up 
5y  the  process  of  adhesive  inflammation.  In  consequence  of  these  con- 
ditions, such  tumours  are  more  flattened  and  expanded  than  the  preced- 
ing, less  prominent,  and  very  often  less  accurately  defined;  for  although 
they  are  generally  limited  by  the  hatd  prominent  boundary  described,  this 
is  not  constantly  the  case,  and  instances  sometimes  occur,  in  which,  as 
Represented  by  Naegele  and  Zeller,  no  such  barrier  exists,  or  if  it  is  pro- 
Hent,  it  is  confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  colleo 
tion,  so  that  the  fluid  may  continue  to  diffuse  itself  where  it  meets  with 
the  least  resistance,  until  it  becomes  spread  out,  irregularly,  over  a  large 
extent  of  the  top  or  lateral  part  of  the  head.  The  interposition  of  the 
aponeurosis,  like  wise,,  renders  the  fluctuation  more  obscure,  and  when  the 
fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  the  same  influence  disposes  the 
mischief  to  extend  to  the  pericranium  and  bone,  and  to  give  rise  to  cariev 
and  exfoliation  of  the  latter,  and  sometimes  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 
Before  these  changes  are  induced,  others  take  place  in  the  structures 
which  form  the  immediate  walls  of  the  cavity.  They  become  thickened 
4bd  indurated;  undergo,  in  protracted  cases,  considerable  transformations 
of  texture,  acquire  an  imperfect  pseudo-membranous  lining,  and  occa- 
sionally take  on  the  character  at  some  points,  of  fibro-cartilage,  or  even 
bone.  In  a  very  afflicting  case  which  we  had  occasion  to  attend  a  few 
years  since  in  consultation  with  our  friend  Dr.  Steuart,  of  Baltimore,  and 
which  terminated  fatally,  the  abscess  had  the  tendinous  aponeurosis  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  spread  over  its  surface,  and  was  diffused  over 
Ttearly  the  whole  top  of  the  head.  The  inner  surface  presented  an  uneven 
inammillary  appearance,  apparently  produced  by  a  compact,  yet  some- 
what spongy,  vascular  substance,  apparently  of  adventitious  development. 
The  cavity  was  likewise  lined  by  a  thin  adventitious  membrane,  such  as 
forms  in  common  abscesses  of  long  standing,  upon  which  the  vessels  of 
the  new  substance  just  adverted  to,  seemed  to  ramify.  The  aponeurosis 
could  be  distinctly  traced  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  to 
its  lower  face,  the  peculiar  product  which  formed  the  principal  part  of 
Ihe  walls  of  the  cavity  adhered  very  intimately. 

It  is  this  mammillary  texture,  that  in  more  advanced  eases  sometimes  bo- 
comes  transformed  into  a  kind  of  ligramentous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  even 
a  bony  texture;  and  eases  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  last  transfor- 
mation was  observed  upon  the  cranial  surface,  of  the  oaviiy  at  birth,  0r^ 
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▼ery  short  period  subsequent,  thus  corroborating  the  opinion  of  SieboU, 
Osiander,  Michaclis,  Pign^,  and  others,  that  sanguineous  tumoOrs,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  form  anterior  to  the  time  of  delivery.  The  hard  prominent 
contour  which  so  generally  surrounds  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
tumour,  is  also  sometimes  of  a  bony  consistence;  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  assertions  of  Micliaelis,  Naegele,  Zeiler,  and  many  others,  it  very  gene- 
rally presents  this  character.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  their 
inferences  have  been  drawn  more  from  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  touch, 
than  from  absolute  dissections,  and  that  although  it  is  sometimes  osseous, 
it  is  far  more  frequently  a  mere  condensation,  or  consolidation  of  the  adja« 
cent  tissues.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the  facility  with  which  it  dis- 
appears aOer  the  tumour  has  been  opened,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
it  were  of  an  osseous  consistence.  It  should  nevertheless  be  remarked, 
that  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  sometimes  becomes 
ossified,  converting  it  into  a  thin  bony  arch,  extending  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  abscess,  which  is  situated  beneath.  The  only  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  this  kind  which  we  have  met  with,  is  one  reported  by 
Chelius.*  He  represents,  that  the  />mcr<mmm,  which  was  elevated  by 
the  tumour,  when  pressed,  imparted  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  an  elastic 
metallic  plate,  and  a  manifest  feeling  of  crepitation.  The  pericranium, 
which  is  here  represented  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  transformation,  could 
not  have  been  separated  and  elevated  from  the  bone  to  such  an  extent, 
without  rupture,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  the  part  involved  in 
the  change.  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  the  part  affected  was  the  ten- 
dinous aponeurosis  of  the  muscle,  the  situation  and  texture  of  which 
would  render  it  much  more  liable  to  experience  such  an  alteration.  The 
case,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  great  interest,  since  it  shows  how  an  affection 
of  this  kind  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  disease  having  its  origin  in  the 
diploe  of  the  skull,  and  separating  the  outer  from  the  inner  table  of  the 
bone.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable,  that  both  Michaelis  and  Osiander  may 
have  been  deceived  in  this  manner,  in  some  of  the  cases  which  they  have 
reported. 

As  the  pericranium,  in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  is  interposed  between 
the  fluid  and  the  bone,  the  latter  does  not  generally  become  much  affected, 
except  where  the  tumour  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  an  -early  opening 
is  not  made  to  evacuate  the  blood.  The  protective  influence  of  the  peri- 
cranium is,  indeed,  sometimes  augmented,  by  its  acquiring  increased  thick- 
ness, and  undergoing  other  changes.  Still  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  is 
occasionally  affected  with  necrosis  or  caries,  and  if  the  disease  be  allowed 
to  continue,  the  walls  of  the  cranium  may  be  completely  perforated,  expo- 
sing the  parts  within,  and  imparting  to  the  disease  a  fatal  character.  Mi- 
chaelis, as  has  been  previously  remarked,  pretended  to  have  found  disease 
of  the  bone  in  all  cases;  but  although  he  was  certainly  wrong  in  making 
tliis  sweeping  inference,  several  such  cases,  well  authenticated,  have  been 
reported  by  others,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  were  examples  of  this  variety 
of  the  affection. 

c.  Sanguineous  abscesses  between  the  pericranium  and  the  bone, — ^It 
was  remarked  above,  that  Osiander,  Naegele,  Zeiler,  Carus,  Chelius,  and 
Pigne,  considered  this  the  proper  seat  of  the  abscesses  in  question  in  all 
cases;  at  least,  only  a  few  of  them  admit  that  the  fluid  may  be  deposited 

*  Handbuch  der  Chirargie,  bd.  ii.  p.  193.  Loiptig,  1^9,  und  Heidelberger  KUnische 
AaaUen,  bd.  iv.  heft.  4. 
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el«ewhere.^  YelpeaUt  on  the  contraryy  inflaenoed  by  the  intimate  connect 
tion  of  the  perieranrafn  with  the  bone,  and  ite  liabilitj  to  rapture,  rather 
than  ^ield  to  the  distending  influence  of  the  aecnmulation,  thinks  this  form 
of  the  disease  must  he  exceedingly  rare,  although  he  does  not  deny  its 
existence.  We  have  no  donbt  that  many  of  the  cases  supposed  by  the 
individuals,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  to  be  of  this  character, 
were  examples  of  the  variety  last  described;  yet  when  we  consider  the 
numerous  minute  vessels  which  pass  from  the  pericranium  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  sanguineous  deposites  may 
form  here,  more  readily  than  supposed  by  Velpeau.  Such  a  variety  of  the 
disease  would  of  course  be  much  more  formidable  than  either  of  the  prece<» 
ding,  because  of  the  immediate  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  denuded  bone, 
and  the  almost  inevitable  implication  of  the  latter  in  necrosis  or  caries  in 
consequence  of  these  rdations,  especially  when  the  fluid  is  not  early  ab* 
sorbed,  or  when  a  timely  puncture  is  not  made  to  allow  it  to  escape.  Some 
of  the  cases  observed  by  Michaelis  may  have  been  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  in  many  of  the  examples  observed  by  Paletta,  Osi*' 
ander,  Naegele,  Zeller,  Chelius,  Dieflenbach,  and  others,  in  which  the  bone 
was  found  diseased,  the  fluid  was  deposited  between  the  pericranium  and 
the  bone.  Still,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  this  was  the  case  in 
all  of  themi  because,  the  bohe  may  likewise  become  aflected  in  some  of 
the  otheir  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  extent  to  which  the  bone  may  be 
involved  in  such  cases^  is  variable.  Sometimes  the  aflection  is  very  slight, 
consisting,  merely,  of  superficial  caries  and  exfoliation;  occasionally  the 
outer  table  becomes  necrosed  and  is  thrown  oflf;  and  in  some  rare  instences 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull  is  detached,  and  exposes  the  dura  mater 
beneath.  Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  by  authors,  and  were 
It  necessary,  several  which  terminated  fatally  might  be  referred  to.  It  10 
evident,  that  much  difficulty  would  be  experienced,  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  in  distinguishing  this  variety  of  the  disease  from  the  preceding,  or 
even  from  that  which  originates  in  the  diploid.  Fortunately,  this  is  not 
oilen  a  matter  of  much  moment  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned;  but  it  may 
be  sometimes  important  to  discriminate  between  this  form  of  bloody  tumour 
and  those  which  form  in  the  diplo^,  because,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  explain^  there  are  some  of  the  latter  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  punc-^ 
Hire. 

d.  ShmguinecmB  iummtrs  of  the  diploe  of  the  shdL'-^li  may  admit  of  a 
question,  how  far  bloody  tutnouts  which  are  developed  in  this  situation 
agree  in  their  fnndamental  characters  with  those  described  above.  Michaelis 
aflihaned,  that  the  aflfection  which  is  the  special  subject  of  these  observa«> 
tions,  always  consists  in  a  destruction  of  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium  by 
necrosis  or  caries,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  blood  beneath  the  pericra- 
nium is  a  consequence  merely  of  this  condition.  Osiander  likewise, 
while  he  objects  to  the  inference  of  the  author  just  quoted,  alludes  to  a 
form  of  bony  tumour  of  the  cranium,  which  is  sometimes  congenital,  in 
which  a  morbid  growth  takes  place  in  the  diploe,  altering  the  structure  of 
the  outer  table,  and  elevating  that  portion  of  the  bone,  but  never  destroying 
it.*  Chelius,  however,  in  considering  these  cases,  remarks;  that  the  first 
have  been  mistaken  by  those  who  have  observed  them,  and  that  although 
apparently  situated  in  the  diploe  of  the  bone,  they  in  reality  occupy  the 
space  between  it  and  the  pericranium,  and  what  was  mistaken  for  the 

*  Handbach  der  EntbindiingBkiBiit,  bd.  9,  th.  12,  |k  914. 
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ooter  table  was  the  pericranium  in  a  state  of  ossification.  We  can  con- 
ceive such  a  mistaKe  possible,  yet  there  is  incontestible  evidence  that 
tumours  of  the  kind  do  sometimes  form  in  the  dipioe,  and  give  rise  to  all 
the  consequences  which  have  been  attributed  to  them.  Still  the  question 
recurs,  are  they  identical  in  their  nature  with  those  which  form  in  the 
tissues  of  the  scalp,  and  between  them  and  the  bone?  They  certainly  agree 
in  some  of  their  characters,  yet  in  others  they  present  a  marked  contrast. 
Both  tend  to  destroy  the  bone;  both  may  exist  at  birth  or  form  shortly 
afterwards;  and  both  are  filled  with  blood;  yet  when  those  of  the  scalp  are 
laid  open,  they  do  not  continue  to  bleed  after  their  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged, while  some  of  those  of  the  diploe,  under  the  same  circumsiances, 
pour  out  blood  so  copiously  as  to  endanger  or  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  organisation  of  the  diploe  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  suiking 
peculiaiity.  The  reticulated  structure  between  the  two  bones  is  not  only 
supplied  abundantly  with  arteries,  but  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Breschet,  is  likewise  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  large  size, 
which  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  and  form  an  intricate  venous 
plexus  within  the  bony  texture.  These  vessels  communicate  freely  by 
numerous  small  branches  through  the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  with  the  ves- 
sels of  the  scalp  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  those  of  the  me- 
ninges, and  also  with  the  great  sinuses  of  the  latter.  We  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  most  of  the  bloody  tumours  which  form  in  the  diploe  have 
their  origin  in  a  kind  of  varicose  condition  of  these  veins;  that  in  proportion 
as  the  tumour  increases  in  size,  the  tables  of  the  bone  are  forced  asunder  or 
destroyed;  that  they  are,  in  short,  proper  erectile,  or  aneurismal  tumours, 
and  owe  to  this  circumstance  their  faculty  of  pouring  out  blood  to  such  an 
alarming  degree  when  opened.  We  could  refer  to  numerous  cases  reported 
both  by  the  early  and  recent  writers  in  confirmation  of  this  view;  and  if 
all  the  examples  which  have  been  recorded  under  the  appellation  of  fungus 
of  the  dura  mater,  hernia  cerebri,  dec.  could  be  carefully  analysed,  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  instances  of  erectile 
tumours,  or  aneurisms  developed  within  the  diploe  of  the  skull.  This 
affection  of  the  bones  of  the  head  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  pro- 
perly described  by  writers;  but  tumours  of  the  kind  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
class  of  bones:  they  likewise  form  in  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extre- 
mities, and  the  records  of  the  science  contain  numerous  examples,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  until  recently  been  understood.  To  this  class 
ought  probably  to  be  referred  the  cases  reported  by  Fabricius  Hil- 
danus,**"  Ruysch,t  Pearson,J  Else,!  Lassus,||  Freer,f  Boyer,*^  Pelle- 
tan,tt  Scarpa,^  Lallemand,§§  and  several  by  Breschet,D||  the  last  of 
whom  has  published  a  very  able  memoir  on  the  subject  of  sanguineous 
tumours  of  the  bones.     Some  of  the  cases  reported  by  Faletta  ought, 

*  Obaenrat  et  curat.  Chirurg.    Cent  ii.  Oba  zxtI. 

t  Otwervat.  Anat  Chir.  Obaerv.  Ixxzt. 
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perhaps,  to  be  included  nnder  the  same  head,*  bat  as  oar  obsenrattons 
are  intended  to  be  confined  to  those  which  affect  the  head  only,  we  shall 
not  discuss  this  point. 

Assuming  the  proposition,  that  a  majority  of  those  sanguineoos  tumours 
which  are  developed  in  the  diploe,  consist  of  a  dilated  condition  of  the 
venous  or  arterial  plexus  of  that  structure,  we  can  easily  comprehend  why 
they  bleed  so  profusely  when  punctured;  the  free  communication  between 
these  veins  and  the  great  sinuses  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  numerous  other  vessels,  being  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  hemorrhage.  The  great  facility,  moreover,  with  which  these  veins 
become  distended,  the  enormous  extent  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being 
dilated,  and  the  encroachment  which  they  must  consequently  make,  when 
Uius  affected,  upon  the  tables  of  the  skull,  and  after  these  have  been  de- 
stroyed, upon  the  scalp,  the  meninges,  and  the  brain  itself,  likewise  explain 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  disease  and  its  fatal  tendency.  Should  the 
outer  table  of  the  craniam  first,  give  way,  the  tumour  will  protrude  out- 
wards, and  may  attain  a  very  great  size,  by  forcing  the  pericranium  and 
sealp  before  it;  and  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  especially  when  the  inner 
table  of  the  bone  is  likewise  destroyed,  the  tumour  will  present  a  pulsation 
isochronous  with  that  of  the  brain.  A  pulsation  is,  moreover,  sometimes 
perceptible,  even  though  the  brain  may  not  be  exposed;  but  this  pulsation 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  arteries.  Should  the  inner  table  of  the  skull 
give  wa}^  first,  or  yield  more  readily  than  the  external,  then  the  tumour  by 
protruding  inwards,  will  encroach  upon  the  brain  and  its  coverings,  and 
give  rise  to  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  death.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
the  walls  of  the  cranium  become  completely  perforated,  and  the  tumour 
attains  a  considerable  size,  it  assumes  all  the  appearances  of  congenital 
hernia  cerebri,  may,  like  that  disease,  be  forced  into  tlie  cranyim  by  pres- 
sure, and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  from  it. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  diseased  growth  does  not  succeed  in 
breaking  up  the  bony  tables,  but  forces  them  asunder,  and  forms  for  itself  a 
bed  in  the  interstice.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Vel- 
peau,  on  the  authority  of  Lanth.  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  who  received 
a  blow  with  a  cane  on  the  parietal  region.  The  immediate  effects  subsided 
in  a  few  days,  but  two  months  subsequently,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
pains  at  the  opposite  point,  and  the  trepan  was  applied  without  discovering 
any  thing.  On  examination  after  death,  which  speedily  followed  the  ope- 
ration, a  flattened  fungous  mass,  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  was  found  encysted, 
as  it  were,  in. the  diploe  corresponding  to  the  point  upon  which  the  blow 
bad  been  received.t 

e.  Sangitineaus  tumours  tohick  form  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
nta/er.-— That  variety  of  these  tumours  which  has  received  the  appellation 
of  fungous  of  the  dura  mater,  has  been  more  particularly  described  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  Yet  there  are  many  affections  to  which  this  term 
is  applicable,  that  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  observations,  they 
being  of  a  character  entirely  different  from  those  tumours  which  it  is  our 
object  to  describe;  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  plan  to  consider  those  ex- 
travasations of  blood  which  take  place  in  this  situation  in  consequence  of 
violence  inflicted  upon  the  head.  Velpeau,  however,  seems  to  think,  that 
deposites  of  blood  not  unfrequently'form  at  this  point  during  labour,  and 

•  See  Ezercitaiiones  Pathotogice,  Pan  ii.  188 — S13. 
t  Joamol  UaiTenel  et  Hebdomadaire.    Octobre,  1833, 
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subjoins  Unt  he  had  himself  witaesMd  two  ezaniples.  If  the  asserlioB  of 
Cniveilhier  be  well  founded,  that  at  least  one-lhird  of  those  infants  whteb, 
healthy  and  Yigorous  previous  to  delivery,  die  of  apoplexy  during  that 
proceas,  the  opinion  of  Velpeaa  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  eontidence. 

It  is  likewias  possible  for  erectile  tumours,  analogous  to  those  already 
described,  to  have  their  origin  in  the  space  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  many  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
described  as  examples  of  fungous  of  the  dura  mater,  and  congenital  hernia 
cerebri,  were  instances  of  such  erectile  tumours.  In  some  rare  instances, 
those  tumours  have  beenfound  in  a  state  of  communication  with  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain  iatemally,  and  wilh  (he  scalp  externally,  throufh  one  or  more 
apertures  in  the  cranium*  A  very  singular  ease  of  this  kind  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Flint.*  Ii  wis  in  a  chtld  three  weeks  old,  upon  the  posterior 
poribn  of  the  head  of  whidi,  a  carcumscribed  ftucuiatiag  tumour  was  dis- 
covered, of  the  sixe  of  a  pullet's  egg,  which^  inoreasing  in  size,  and  threat- 
ening lo  rupture,  was  punctured  widi  a  lancet.  Blood  flowed  from  the 
puncture,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  ceased  to  bleed;  but  hemorrhage  took 
place  from  the  part  at  intervals  during  the  ensuing  night,  which  eouM  not 
be  suppressed,  and  the  child  died  from  loss  of  bImxL  On  laying  open  the 
scalp,  a  dense  coagulum  of  blood  was  discovered,  covering  the  occipital 
bone,  and  thinly  spread  beneath  the  expansion  of  Uie  oceipito-frootalis 
muscle.  The  middle  of  the  occipital  bone  was  found  denuded,  rough,  and 
spongy,  lo  the  sixe  of  a  oeat  piece,  aud  was  perforated,  isMnediately  imder 
Ahe  iMtse  of  the  tumour  and  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  longiUidMial 
divides  lo  form  the  two  lateral  sinuses,  by  several  small  apertsres,  through 
which  blood  «as  made  lo  flow  freely  by  compressing  the  head.  From 
tliis  it  appears,  that  the  tumour  was  fed,  through  these  openings,  by  the 
sinuses  of  the  brain.  Dx.  FHnt  thinks,  diat  tite  disease  of  the  bone-  existed 
before  the  formation  of  the  tumouR;  but  this  is  net  very  probable,  and  it  is 
much  move  likely  that  the  tumour  had  its  origin  in  a  varicose  state  of  the 
blood-vessels,  which  traversing  the  hone,  impressed  upon  it  the  alteiatioas 
presented  by  it  after  death. 

A  case  is  also  described  by  Buseh,  which  was  observed  in  a  child  that 
had  been  some  time  dead  and  was  delivered  with  the  forceps.  Situated 
over  ihe  occipital  cegioo  was  a  bluish  colottved  bloody  tumour,  wkioh, 
when  it  was  opened,  was  found  to  communicate  wjth  the  sinuses  of  the 
■brain.t  One  is  likewise  ;reported  by  Hoere4  in  which  there  were  two 
tumours;  one  inlAmal  between  ^e  dura  mater  and  tlie  bone,  the  other  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  pericranium,  with  a  diseased  ooadition  of  the 
intermediate  portion  of  the  cranium.  The  internal  tumour  was  of  the  sixe 
of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  had  formed  lor  itself  a  kind  of  depression  in  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  br ahi.  The  imemal  table  of  the  bone,  oppo- 
site to  it,  was  diseased,  and  destroyed  to  some  extent,  but  the  process  of 
reparation  had  commenced.    The  outer  table  was  entire,  and  unaltered. 

These  are  the  priocipal  eharaciers  and  varieties  of  this  peculiar  form  of 
disease.  The  influence  exercised  by  it  over  the  general  health  must  of 
course  be  variable,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  tumour,  its  relations 
wilh  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  organisation.     Veiy 

*  New  Elngland  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sorgery.    Vol.  iz.  p.  112.    1820. 
f  Heidclberger  Klinische  Anallen,  bd.  ii.  p.  245. 
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generallf,  there  is  little  or  no  constitotional  diflturbance  obterred  during 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease;  but  after  the  tumour  has  continued  for  some 
time,  the  child  is  apt  to  become  pallid,  feeble,  and  heavy;  it  loses  its  natural 
sprightliness;  has  its  digestive  organs  more  or  less  disturbed;  is  restless 
and  uneasy,  especially  during  sleep;  and  in  some  eases,  is  affected  with 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  irregular  febrile  exacerbations.  GcBlis  remarks, 
that  even  in  a  recent  case,  he  found  the  child  affected  with  a  kind  of  con- 
fusion or  stupor;  and  it  not  unfreqoently  happens,  after  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  progress,  tliat  various  nervous  symptoms  make  their 
appearance,  which  arise  either  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  tumour  on 
the  brain,  or  from  irritation  excited  by  hs  being  reflected  upon  the  nervous 
centres.  These  symptoms  may  vary,  from  slight  twitchiogs  to  violent 
eonvnisions,  or  even  paralysis.  Such  cases  are  generally  attended  with 
active  febrile  excitement,  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  arachnitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  these 
phenomena  are  seldom  or  never  observed  until  towards  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  it  is  likewise  only  at  this  period,  that  evidences  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  become  apparent; 
these  symptoms  owing  their  existence  in  such  cases  to  the  diseased  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  bone  and  the  adjacent  structures.  In  some  in- 
stances, nevertheless,  the  ravages  of  the  aflfection  are  more  insidious  in 
their  march,  creating  but  little  disturbance  until  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  bone  has  become  destroyed,  and  allowing  extensive  perforation  of  the 
skull  to  be  produced  before  death  takes  place.  Paletta,  Naegele,  Osiander, 
Kopp  and  others  have  observed  cases  of  this  kind.  But  while  some  ex- 
amples of  the  disease  are  attended  with  some  or  most  of  these  symptoms, 
there  are  others,  which,  until  they  are  far  advanced,  give  rise  to  no  unea- 
siness or  derangement,  either  general  or  local.  Yet  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  patient  during 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  constant  tendency  is  lo  a  fatal  termination, 
if  the  fluid  be  not  absorbed,  or  evacuated  by  art. 

3.  Causes  and  nature  of  the  disease, — ^Those  who  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  sanguineous  tumours  of  the  head  of  newborn  infants,  have  found 
it  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause  for  their  development.  From 
some  characters  which  they  possess,  in  common  with  those  bloody  tumours 
or  ecchymoses  which  form  in  the  same  situation  in  consequence  of  contu- 
sions, writers  for  a  long  time  adopted  the  opinion  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  some  injury  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  ehild  during  labour, 
either  from  pressure  within  the  straits  of  the  pelvis,  from  the  contusion 
occasioned  by  the  ibrceps  or  vectis,  or  some  analogous  cause.  This  opinion 
has  been  perpetuated  by  the  neglect  of  many  to  discriminate  between  the 
proper  eephalaematoma,  or  spontaneous  bloody  tumour,  described  by  several 
of  the  German  authors,  and  those  which  are  in  reality  only  examples  of 
ecchymoeis  produced  by  violence.  This  cause  has  been  assigned  by 
several  respectable  practitioners,  amongst  whom  Diefienbach  enumerates 
Becker,  Garus,  Gapuron,  Wendt,  and  Osiander,  and  we  may  add  to  this 
list  Velpeau  and  several  others  of  high  respectability.  There  are  several 
circumstances  which  invalidate  such  a  conclusion. 

The  tumours  in  question  are  not  oftener  met  with  in  difiicult  labours, 
and  those  in  which  instruments  are  employed,  than  they  are  after  easy  and 
quick  deliveries.     Palletta*  remarks,  that  he  had  never  seen  them  after 
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difficult  labours.  Naegele,  who  observed  seventeen  cases  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  declares,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  the  labour  was 
easy,  and  the  tumours  occupied  those  parts  of  the  head  that  was  least 
liable  to  be  compressed  or  injured  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis.  He 
observed,  besides,  one  case,  in  which  the  child  was  delivered  by  the  feel, 
and  others  have  been  reported  which  occurred  in  breech  cases.  Siebold 
never  saw  them  after  difficult  labours;  Baudelocque  seldom,  and  such,  like- 
wise, is  represented  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  experience  of  Feiller, 
Hoere,  Michaelia,  and  Schmidt.*  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  bloody 
tumours  of  a  similar  character  occasionally  form  on  the  head  of  children  at 
a  mpre  advanced  age,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  adult,  when  no  injury 
whatever  has  been  inflicted.  In  neither  of  the  cases  which  we  have  bad 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  could  the  disease  be  referred  to  this  cause,  in- 
asmuch as  after  the  strictest  inquiry  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  the 
subjects  of  them  had  received  cither  blow  or  contusion,  or  any  other  injury 
upon  the  head.  It  is  besides  known,  that  sanguineous  abscesses  occasion- 
ally form  in  other  parts  of  the  body  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  violence. 
Paletta  has  reported  many  such  examples,  and  several  others  might  be 
referred  to,  which  have  been  published  by  different  individuals. 

The  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  disease  cannot  be  properly  attri- 
buted to  the  cause  referred  to  above.  Injuries  of  the  kind  alluded  to  may 
unquestionably  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  scalp,  but  it  will 
be  found  on  examination,  that  such  tumours  difler  essentially  from  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  these  observations.  They  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  discoloration  of  the  skin;  they  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  and  are  not  attended  with  the  hard  elevated  boundary  which 
generally  circumscribes  sanguineous  abscesses  of  the  head.  That  the  long 
continued  resting  of  some  part  of  the  head  of  the  child  upon  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  before  labour  comes  on,  may  sometimes  predispose  to  the 
afl*ection,  we  will  not  deny,  yet  this  is  adiflferent  question  from  that  under 
discussion. 

The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis  already  alluded  to,  that  the  disease  has  its 
origin  in  the  destruction  of  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium,  and  that  the 
collection  of  blood  is  a  consequence  merely  of  that  affection,  is  refuted  by 
so  many  facts,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  advert  to  it 
It  sliould  nevenheless  be  remarked,  that  when  the  tumour  has  its  origin  in 
tlie  diploe,  no  collection  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  scalp,  until  this  de- 
struction of  the  outer  table  is  accomplished.  But  while  this  is  adjziitted,  it 
only  proves,  that  the  injury  of  the  bone  is  a  consequence  and  not  the  cause 
of  Uie  disease.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Baudelocque,  that  the  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  is  a  salutary  act,  the  eflect  of  which  is  to  protect  tlie  brain 
from  dangerous  congestion  or  apoplexy,  entitled  to  more  coCifidence. 
Naegele  at  one  time  attributed  the  origin  of  the  disease  lo  a  varicose  state 
of  the  emissary  vessels  of  the  cranium,  in  consequence  of  which  tliey  be- 
come ruptured  during  parturition;  but  he  afterwanls  abandoned  this  opinion 
as  untenable.  Pign^  also  seems  to  think  they  are  owing  to  a  rupture  of 
blood-vessels,  bqt  he  affirms  that  this  rupture  takes  place  spontaneously. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  baudelocque  and  Cruvoil- 
hier,  who  remark,  that  fo&tuses  are  often  destroyed  by  a  vessel  giving  way 
within  the  cranium,  even  before  the  period  of  delivery. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  opinions  it  is  exceedingly  diffioalt,  without 

*  Pifrn^,  Journal  HobdoBStdnirc,  Sept  1833. 
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more  positive  data  thaa  we  possess,  to  arrive  at  any  very  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

4.  DiagnoM. — ^The  affections  with  which  these  tumours  are  most 
frequently  confounded  are,  the  extravasations  of  biood  in  the  integuments 
of  the  cranium,  or  the  puffy  ecchymosis  of  those  parts,  which  form  in 
consequence  of  injury  sustained  during  labour,  and  which  the  Germans 
have  denominated  caput  auccedaneum.  It  is  by  neglecting  to  distinguish 
them  that  many  writers  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  attributing  them  all 
to  contusions  inflicted  upon  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  act  of  delivery.  A 
proper  attention  to  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  two  affections  will  render 
it  easy  to  avoid  mistaking  one  for  the  other.  In  the  caput  succedaneum^ 
or  tumours  which  proceed  from  contusion,  there  is  a  kind  of  infiltration  of 
blood  mixed  with  serum;  the  tumour  is  diffused,  presents  a  dark  livid 
colour;  is  oedematous  and  pits  on  pressure,  is  devoid  of  the  well  defined 
border  which  circumscribes  the  proper  sanguineous  abscess,  and  does  not 
present  the  pulsation  which  sometimes  exists  in  that  disease.  In  some 
cases,  however,  especially  when  the  fluid  is  deposited  between  the  apo- 
neurosis and  the  pericranium,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  bone,  the 
diagnosis  will  be  more  difficult.  Still,  the  surrounding  cedema,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  prominent  defining  barrier,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  ^c. 
will  generally  furnish  sufficient  data  to  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  an  erro- 
neous conclusion.  The  same  marks  will  serve  to  distinguish  sanguineous 
tumours  from  those  containing  water,  which  sometimes  form  in  the  same 
situation.  Purulent  abscesses  may  be  generally  distinguished  by  the  in- 
flammation, redness,  great  tenderness,  and  other  symptoms  with  which 
they  are  almost  always  associated. 

If  in  accordance  with  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  bloody  tumours  of  the 
scalp,  and  those  of  the  diploe  and  parts  beneath,  be  grouped  together,  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  explanation  will  not  hold  good  in  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  whole  of  them.     At  least,  there  may  be  a  slight  difference 
in  the  pathological  condition  of  the  superficial  and  deep-seated  tumours — 
although  it  may  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  constitute  them  totally  distinct 
*  affections.     And  it  may  be  remark^,  that  those  which  form  in  the  diploe 
cannot  well  take  place  in  the  fcptal  head,  inasmuch  as  at  that  early  period 
of  life  the  two  tables  of  the  cranium  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
diploe  scarcely  exists.     Whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  there  can  be  but  little  question  that  it  consists  primarily  in  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  the  cellular  tissue  through 
which  they  ramify.     All  who  are  conversant  with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  are  aware,  that  under  the  influence  of  certain  grades  and  modifi- 
cations of  irritation,  the  vessels  pour  out  blood,  instead  of  coagulable 
lymph,  serum,  pus,  or  arty  of  the  other  products  which  they  deposits 
under  different  degrees  of  the  same  process.     It  is  difficult  to  determine, 
.  however,  whether  the  collections  in  question  have  their  origin  in    this 
manner,  or  whether  the  radicles  of  the  veins,  at  the  points  at  which  the 
arteiies  inosculate  with  them,  do  not  first  assume  a  varicose  condition,  such 
as  they  present  in  erectile  tumours,  and  afterwards  give  way,  extravasating 
iheir  contents  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue.     We  are  inclined,  from 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  disease,  to  infer  that  both  these  explanations 
are  correct,  though  applicable  to  different  cases.     The  first  is  certainly  the 
most  rational,  when  applied  to  those  tumours  which  are  superficial;  yet 
there  are  others  in  which  it  seems  incompetent  to  explain  all  the  pheno- 
mena.    This  is  especially  true  of  tliose  which  form  between  the  pericniF 
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nium  and  bone,  and  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranium.  It  has  been  remarked 
above,  that  in  some  cases  a  considerable  pulsation  or  thrill  can  be  felt  in 
the  tumour  during  its  early  stages,  which  disappeara  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. This  cannot  be  very  well  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
mere  hemorrhagic  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  but  is  in  every  respect 
analogous  with  the  phenomena  presented  by  erectile  tumoura.  The  reason 
why  the  pulsation  disappeara  at  a  later  period  probably  is,  that  the  delicate 
vessels  being  over  distended,  their  tunics  give  way,  and  extravasate  their 
blood,  and  afterwards  undergo  such  changes  as  to  destroy  their  pulsation. 
Such  dilatations  we  conceive  may  take  place  in  either  the  arterial  or  venous 
portion  of  the  anastomosing  vessels,  or  in  both,  precisely  as  the  same  thing 
is  observed  in  erectile  tumoura  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  if  this  ex- 
planation is  probable  as  regards  those  tumoura  which  form  exterior  to  the 
cranium,  it  is  unquestionable  when  applied  to  such  as  are  developed  in  the 
diploe.  The  cases  reported  by  Flint,  Hoere,  and  Busch,  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  were  probably  of  this  kind,  and  the  very  valuable 
memoir  of  Breschet,  previously  quoted,  contains  numerous  examples  of 
erectile  tumoura  or  aneurisms,  affecting  other  bones.  Here  the  vessels  are 
more  protected  by  the  bony  casement  in  which  they  are  lodged,  the  pro- 
cess of  dilatation  goes  on  more  tardily,  and  they  do  not  so  soon  give  way. 
Hence,  such  tumoura,  when  opened,  generally  bleed  profusely,  because 
th«  affected  vessels  have  not  yet  had  time  to  undergo  those  changes  which 
are  so  speedily  effected  in  soft  parts,  and  which  disqualify  them,  in  the 
latter  situation,  from  pouring  out  blood  so  freely. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cellular  tissue  also  undergoes  important  modifica- 
tions. It  is  destroyed,  or  has  its  meshes  forced  asunder  at  the  point  at 
which  the  extravasation  takes  place,  while  in  the  vicinity,  coagulable 
lymph  is  deposited  in  its  areolar  arrangement,  and  becoming  orgaoised,  sets 
up  a  barrier  against  the  diffusion  of  the  fluid,  which  forms  the  indurated 
circle  or  boundary  already  alluded  to.  This  is  precisely  what  takes  place 
in  common  purulent  abscesses,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  examining  the  cavity 
of  one  of  these  bloody  tumours  which  has  existed  for  some  time,  that  it, 
like  a  common  abscess,  is  lined  by  a  complete  adventitious  pellicle  or 
membrane,  which  is  either  very  vascular  itself,  or  has  a  complex  intertexture 
of  minute  blood-vessels  ramifying  exterior  to  it.  This  membrane  may 
pour  out  blood,  or  serum,  or  pus,  according  to  the  degree  of  irritation 
which  may  happen  to  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  tumour;  and  all  these  fluids 
may  be  deposited  by  it  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Hence,  when  such 
tumour  is  laid  open  shortly  after  it  has  formed,  it  generally  discharges 
pure  blood;  at  a  later  period  blood  and  serum  will  often  be  evacuated,  and 
if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  unopened,  it  may  become  the  seat  of  a  purulent 
deposite,  as  in  Michel's  case,  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 

Assuming  these  as  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  disease,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  the  causes  which  dispose  the  parts  to  take  on  such  changes 
or  modifications  of  action.  It  is  possible  that  the  resting  of  the  head  of  the 
child  upon  the  bony  parts  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  during  the  last  weeks 
of  gestation,  may  be  the  cause  in  some  cases;  and  that  in  othera,  the 
pressure  it  experiences  during  labour  may  excite  sufiicient  irritation  to 
produce  the  disease.  Many  other  circumstances  may  have  some  instru- 
mentality, but  as  any  remarks  we  could  make  in  regard  to  them  would  be 
purely  conjectural,  we  shall  not  enumerate  them. 

Much  more  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  sanguineous 
tumours  from  congenital  encephalocele,  or  hernia  of  the  brain.     Owing  to 
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the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  between  these  two  aflections,  they  have 
been  often  confounded,  more  especially  by  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on 
the  latter  of  these  two  diseases,  who  described  cases  as  examples  of  ence- 
phalocele,  which,  from  their  own  representation,  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
cluding were  nothing  more  than  instances  of  sanguineous  abscess.  This 
mistake  was  committed,  as  Naegele  and  others  have  remarked,  by  Le  Dran 
and  several  of  his  successors,  especially  Trew,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Detharding,  Chemin,  Corvinus,  Gaspard,  Siebold,  Held,  Salle- 
neuve,  Thiernig,  Ohme,  Breiting,  Richter,  Rosen  de  Rosenstein,  Bern- 
stein, Fleisch,  Plenk,  Schmalz,  Henke,  Sic.  A  reference  to  all  these 
authorities  will  show  that  they  considered  the  parietal  region  as  the  most 
common  seat  of  congenital  encephalocele,  while  it  is  well  known  to  all 
practitioners  of  the  present  day,  who  are  conversant  with  such  affections, 
that  they  are  seldom  developed,  except  in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  at  the 
anterior  or  posterior  fontanelle,  or  in  the  situation  of  some  of  those  points 
which,  during  the  first  periods  of  the  ossification  of  the  cranium,  are  not 
supplied  with  bone.  This  fact  then,  together  with  one  adverted  to  in  a 
preceding  part  of  these  observations,  that  sanguineous  abscesaes  are  deve- 
loped by  far  more  frequently  over  the  parietal  bone  than  upon  any^other 
part  of  the  head,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  considered  by  writers  as  examples  of  what  they  called  lateral 
congenital  encephalocele,  were  nothing  more  than  sanguineous  tumours  of 
the  parietal  region.  , 

The  difference  observed  in  the  locality  of  the  two  affections  may  afford 
some  assistance  in  distinguishing  them,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
sufficient  grounds  for  a  positive  diagnosis,  since,  as  has  been  remarked, 
sanguineous  tumours  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  course  of  the  sutures, 
and  upon  other  points  which  are  liable  to  hernia  of  the  brain.  Far  better 
criteria  may  be  deduced  from  the  phenomena  furnished  by  handling  the 
tumour,  from  the  condition  of  its  surrounding  boundary,  ^c.  Both  are 
soft  and  spongy  to  the  feel,  and  impart  to  the  touch  the  sensation  of  a  de- 
pression or  defect  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cranium.  Both  are 
likewise  often  attended  with  pulsations  which  are  isochronous  with  those  of 
the  heart;  and  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  a  hard  well-defined  border  can 
be  generally  felt,  which  surrounds  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tumour. 
Thus  far  they  seem  to  agree  in  most  of  their  characters;  but  if  these  phe- 
nomena be  carefully  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  many  points 
of  difference.  Thus,  when  pressure  is  made  on  a  congenital  encephalocele, 
the  tumour  can  be  often  forced  down  through  the  opening  by  which  it 
protrudes  through  the  cranium,  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain;  but  so 
soon  as  this  is  done,  the  individual  will  be  affected  with  vertigo,  dimness 
of  vision,  loss  of  consciousness,  or  even  convulsions.  Sanguineous  tumours 
cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  this  procedure,  nor  do  they,  when  com- 
pressed, give  rise  to  the  symptoms  alluded  to.  If  the  march  of  the  disease 
be  carefully  observed,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  hard  prominent  boun- 
dary leading  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  in  encephalocele  it 
must  always  exist  before  the  tumour  can  protrude — the  destruction  of  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  bone  being  necessary  to  allow  this  event  to  take 
place;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  other  affection,  the  tumour  always  forms 
first,  and  the  hard  boundary,  or  as  it  has  been  generally  called,  the  bony 
circle,  is  only  developed  in  consequence  of  the  infiuence  exercised  subse- 
quently upon  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  bone.  Besides,  when  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  if  it  be  encephalocele,  the  finger  will 
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pass  down  withoat  meeting  with  any  solid  resistance,  while  in  cases  of 
sanguineous  tnmours,  it  is  soon  arrested  by  the  solid  rough  surface  of  the 
bone.  Although  pulsation  is  a  character  common  to  both  affections,  it  is 
feeble  in  sanguineous  tumours,  and  is  only  present  during  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  existence,  whereas  in  encephalocele,  it  is  much  stronger* 
and  never  entirely  disappears. 

There  can  seldom  be  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  sanguineous  tn- 
mours from  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  the  latter  being  destitute  of  fluc- 
tuation, and  when  forcibly  compressed,  giving  rise  to  those  symptoms 
which  indicate  pressure  on  the  brain.  Erectile  tumours,  however,  de- 
veloped either  upon  this  membrane,  within  the  diploe  of  the  cranium,  or 
between  the  bone  and  the  pericranium,  cannot  be  so  easily  distinguished^ 
either  from  simple  bloody  abscesses,  or  common  fungus  of  the  dura  mater. 

5.  Treatment. -^The  treatment  of  sanguineous  tumours  of  the  head 
may  be  attempted  by  two  different  methods.  The  first  has  for  its  object 
the  dispersion  of  the  tumour  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  its  contents; 
the  second,  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  by  puncture  or  incision. 

The  first  method  should  always  be  fully  tried  previously  to  resorting  to 
the  second.  Experience  has  proved  satisfactorily,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  tumours  will  either  disappear  spontaneously,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  or  may  be  dispersed  by  proper  local  treatment;  and  as  long  as 
any  l)ope  of  obtaining  this  result  remains,  an  operation  should  not  be  per- 
formed. Nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  reported  many  such  cases, 
and  in  the  memoir  of  Zeller  already  referred  to,  a  great  number  will  be 
found.  Out  of  seven  cases  observed  by  Beyerle,  six  were  cured  in  a  few 
days  by  aromatic  vinous  fomentations,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  open 
the  tumour  in  one.  Even  tumours  of  very  large  size  may  be  sometimes 
dispersed.  Zipp  reports  a  striking  example:  He  was  called  to  visit  an 
infant,  aged  four  days,  upon  the  left  parietal  region  of  which  he  .found  a 
cephalsematomatous  tumour,  as  large  as  an  adult  fist.  It  was  discovered  on 
the  day  of  delivery,  from  which  time  it  had  continued  to  increase,  but 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  health  of  the  child.  The  mother  was  healthy, 
and  had  had  an  easy  delivery.  By  means  of  frictions  with  aromatic  stib- 
stances,  practised  night  and  morning,  the  tumour  was  completely  dispersed 
in  about  four  weeks.* 

The  choice  of  applications  should  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the 
part  affected,  and  of  the  general  system.  When  the  child  is  vigorous, 
and  the  scalp,  as  well  as  the  constitution  in  general,  highly  susceptible, 
antiphlogistics  should  be  preferred.  It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
apply  leeches,  and  even  to  repeat  them  according  to  circumstances;  and 
in  all  such  cases,  cold  antiphlogistic  discutient  lotions  may  be  employ- 
ed with  more  or  less  advantage.  The  best  of  these  will  be  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  vinegar  largely  diluted  with  water,  a  solution  of  either 
the  acetate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  evaporating 
lotions.  The  hair  should  be  closely  shaved,  and  a  fine  fold  of  linen  kept 
applied  to  it  constantly,  wet  with  the  preparation  employed.  Ice  may 
likewise  be  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  is  not  often  so  efficacious  as  the 
remedies  just  enumerated.  Indeed  most  of  the  German  authorities  seem 
to  think,  that  applications  of  a  somewhat  exciting  character  should  be 
generally  preferred,  their  stimulating  properties  being  thought  necessary 
to  promote  the   absorption  of  the  fluid,   and  produce  healthy  action  in 
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the  part  Hence,  they  recommend  aromatic  vinous  and  spiritnoos  infu- 
sions and  decoctions,  stimulating  lotions  and  unguents,  and  other  articles 
of  a  kindred  character,  either  applied  lightlj  to  the  scalp  or  administered 
in  form  of  frictions.  When  there  is  great  languor  and  deBciency  of 
energy  in  the  tumour,  and  in  the  system  generally,  such  applications  are 
certainly  demanded;  yet  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  under  an  opposite 
state  of  affairs,  they  may  prove  highly  mischievous.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  application  of  the  warm  decoction  of  oak  bark,  cin- 
chona, &c.  or  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Dieffenbach,  can  seldom  or  never  be  admissible.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  it  will  be  generally  safe  to  keep  up  pressure  by  means  of  a 
compress  and  bandage  as  recommended  by  Chelius,  aUhough  we  appre- 
hend that  cases  do  occasionally  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  both  safe  and 
beneficial. 

These  means,  properly  employed,  will  often  disperse  the  tumour,  and 
effect  a  perfect  cure  of  the  disease.  Yet  they  wHl  sometimes  fail,  and 
it  will  then  become  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  course. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  4o  decide  how  far  the  treatment  can  be  safely 
confided  to  those  means,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  the  discussion 
of  the  tumour,  inasmuch  as  in  some  cases,  the  disease  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  for  weeks  or  even  months,  without  giving  rise  to  any  very 
serious  consequences,  while  in  others,  the  cranium  has  become  afiected 
with  necrosis  or  caries  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  period.  This  being 
the  case,  much  injury  may  sometimes  result  from  relying  too  long  upon 
discutient  applications,  and  neglecting  to  evacuate  the  fluid  by  a  proper 
opening.  Zelier  reports  a  case  corroborative  of  this  principle.  A  child 
was  born  with  a  very  large  sanguineous  tumour  seated  upon  the  left  pa- 
rietal region,  the  character  of  which  was  not  understood  by  the  surgeon 
in  attendance,  and  it  was  consequently  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  na- 
ture. The  tumour  continued  to  increase  in  size,  became  painful,  the 
health  of  the  child  suffered  considerably,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some 
weeks,  death  took  -place.  The  bone  was  found  carious,  and  perforated 
by  a  number  of  small  foramina,  which  traversed  its  entire  thickness.*  In 
order  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  these  mischievous  consequences,  it  will  be 
advisable,  when  the  ordinary  local  applications  have  been  employed  inef- 
fectually, for  eight,  ten  or  fourteen  days,  to  puncture  the  tumour  and  eva- 
cuate its  contents,  lest  by  suffering  the  fluid  to  remain  too  long  in  a  state 
of  confinement,  it  may  occasion  disease  of  the  bone,  or  the  health  of  the 
child  may  become  endangered  by  the  influence  of  the  disease  upon  the 
general  system.  Upon  this  point,  then,  a  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
exists,  amongst  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Some  have  even 
advised  that  an  opening  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  tumour  is  disco- 
vered, and  Osiander  thought  it  should  never  be  delayed  beyond  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  But  to  this  practice  there  are  two  objections. 
One  is,  that  there  are  many  cases  that  disappear  spontaneously,  or  may  be 
cored  by  local  applications;  the  other,  that  the  parts  are  more  vascular 
during  the  first  periods  of  the  disease,  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  hemor- 
rhage is  more  apt  to  take  place  from  the  cavity. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  tumour  should  be  evacuated;  some  giving  the  preference 
to  the  seton,  some  to  puncture  and  incision,  while  others  advise  the  caus- 
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tic.  The  seton  was  long  since  recommended  by  Moscati;  and  Paletta 
advocates  its  employment  in  preference  to  all  the  other  methods.  He  re- 
presents, that  it  is  unsafe  to  open  such  tumours  by  a  free  incision,  but 
that  when  they  are  transfixed  by  a  seton,  a  cure  is  easily  accomplished 
without  any  bad  consequences.  Notwithstanding  this  authority,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned,  and  has  been  by  some  writers  very  justly  con- 
demned. 

GcfHs  advises  a  stick  of  caustic  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
tumour,  with  the  view  of  promoting  suppuration,  and  exciting  the  requi- 
site degree  of  action  in  the  parts.  The  same  plan  has  been  recommended 
by  Schmidt.  Of  all  the  means  proposed,  we  hold  this  to  be  the  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  we  doubt  not,  that  if  generally  pursued,  it  would  often 
occasion  serious  mischief.  In  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  all  the 
best  authorities,  who,  with  great  unanimity,  concur  in  condemning  such  a 
procedure. 

Ofiiander  recommends  an  incision  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  down  to  the 
bone,  to  be  made  with  a  convex  bistoury,  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
course  of  the  ossific  radii  of  the  parietal  bone.  The  object  of  the  last 
nile  is,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  inflicting  injury  upon  the  brain,  by  the 
knife  penetrating  between  these  rays,  which  it  might  do,  if  the  incision 
should  be  made  parallel  with  them.  For  the  same  reason,  he  directs  that 
a  lancet,  a  sharp  pointed  bistoury,  or  a  trocar,  should  never  be  employed 
for  such  a  purpose,  because  there  is  a  great  risk  of  puncturing  the  brain, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  bone.  In  prudent  hands  these 
precautions  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  no  do  we  think  that  any  important 
advantages  can  be  gained  by  making  so  extensive  an  opening.  The  cru- 
cial incision  recommended  by  some  can  never  be  necessary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  practised. 

The  best  plan  is,  unquestionably,  to  make  a  puncture  of  an  adequate 
size,  at  the  most  dependent  point,  to  allow  the  contents  of  the  tumour  to 
escape.  This  is  recommended  by  Naegele,  Zelier,  Chelius,  Dieflenbachy 
and  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  while  it  secures  all  that  can 
be  gained  by  making  an  opening,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  which 
apply  to  the  other  methods.  There  are,  nevertheless,  circumstances,  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  depart  from  this  rule.  Thus  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  tumour  have  been  evacuated,  a  probe  should  be  introduced 
through  the  orifice,  in  order  to  explore  the  condition  of  the  bone.  If  found 
healthy,  a  small  tent  o(  lint  should  be  introduced  into  the  puncture,  to 
prevent  it  from  dosing  until  the  fluid  ceases  to  accumulate  within.  If  the 
bone  be  found  denuded,  rough,  and  carious,  a  grooved  director  should  be 
introduced,  upon  which  the  tumour  may  be  freely  laid  open,  if  not  too 
extensive;  because  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt. to  heal  it  without  adopting 
this  precaution.  After  an  opening  of  suflScient  extent  has  been  made,  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  a  pledget  of  lint  spread  with 
simple  cerate,  or  any  appropriate  digestive  ointment,  which  should  be  se- 
cured by  a  compress  and  bandage,  and  renewed  as  often  as  necessity  may 
require.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  only  a  puncture  is  made,  a  light 
compress  should  be  laid  over  the  part,  and  confined  by  an  appropriate 
bandage. 

It  generally  happens,  after  the  first  evacuation  of  the  tumour,  that  more 
or  less  accumulation  takes  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tent  of 
lint  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  puncture,  in  order  to  allow  the  fluid  to 
escape,  and  if  adhesions  have  formed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  it 
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from  fiowingy  they  may  be  broken  op  with  the  point  of  a  probe.  A^fter 
the  first  evacoation*  the  blood  becoroee  more  and  more  serous,  and  is  finally 
supplanted  by  a  kind  of  watery  fluid,  of  a  wine- lee  colour,  or  suppuration 
takes  place,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pus  is  discharged.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  gradually  adhere,  witliout  any  pus  being 
formed. 

The  applications  to  be  made  to  the  part,  subsequent  to  puncture,  must 
be  suggested  by  its  condition.  Should  inflammation  and  tenderness  ensne, 
they  must  be  combatted  by  cooling  anodyne  lotions,  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies.  But  where,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  tumour  remains  inactive,  and  evinces  no  disposition  to 
heal,  its  powers  must  be  invigorated  by  appropriate  applications.  The 
Germans  generally  prefer,  for  this  purpose,  warm  fomentations  of  an  in- 
fusion of  aromatic  plants  in  wine,  an  infusion  of  chamomile,  a  decoction  of 
bark,  &c.  Dieifenbach  proposes,  also,  to  cover  it  at  night  with  an  ointment 
composed  of  from  4  to  6  parts  unguerU,  rosai,  and  one  part  unguent*  mezerei. 
spread  on  a  light  pledget  of  fine  lint.  It  has  even  been  proposed,  when 
the  parts  are  very  indolent,  to  throw  stimulating  injections  into  the  cavity, 
in  order  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation;  and  it  was  partly  with  a  similar 
view,  that  Paletta  was  induced  to  prefer  the  seton  as  a  means  of  opening 
these  tumours.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Lobstein,  in  which  this  prac- 
tice was  successfully  instituted.  The  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  pullet's 
egg^  and  occupied  the  left  parietal  region.  Having  failed  in  hiii  attempts 
to  disperse  it,  the  contents  were  evacuated  by  a  puncture,  and  stimulating 
injections  were  thrown  in  through  the  aperture.  Slight  pressure  was 
afterwards  kept  up,  and  a  cure  was  accomplished  in  a  few  days.*  Cases 
may  occur  to  demand  this  practice;  yet  it  should  be  resorted  to  with  great 
caution. 

A  judicious  application  of  these  means  will  generally  conduct  the  caae 
to  a  favourable  issue,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. The  prognosis  is  indeed  generally  considered  favourable  in  most 
cases  of  this  affection,  and  is  seldom  otherwise,  except  where  the  disease 
has  been  allowed,  by  too  long  delay,  to  inflict  extensive  ravages  upon  the 
bone.  Most  writers,  too,  represent  the  opening  of  such  tumours  as  per- 
fectly exempt  from  danger,  yet  we  could  cite  cases  in  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  death,  even  though  the  bone  was  not  aflfected.  GobHs,  amongst 
others,  speaks  of  such  an  occurrence;  and  Braun  reports  a  case,  in  which, 
after  a  few  days,  the  child  was  seized  with  fever  and  died.  In  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  alluded  to  a  case  which  a  few  years  since  came  under 
our  care,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Steuart.  It  was  the  child  of  a  medical  friend, 
and  diflfered  from  the  generality  of  such  cases  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
subject  was  about  two  years  old.  The  tumour  was  large,  and  notwith- 
standing various  means  were  employed  to  disperse  it,  continued  to  in- 
crease iu  size,  until  it  was  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  refrain  longer 
from  opening  it.  A  puncture  was  accordingly  made  at  one  of  its  most 
dependent  points,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  watery  blood  evacuated* 
As  the  bone  was  found  to  be  hedlhy,  a  small  tent  was  introduced  to  pre- 
vent the  aperture  from  closing,  and  cold  applications  directed  to  be  made 
to  the  head.  On  the  second  day,  the  fluid  which  had  accumulated  was 
again  evacuated,  and  the  same  course  was  continued.  The  child,  how- 
ever, became  feverish,  and  was  finally  seized  with  violent  convulsions  and 
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other  evidences  of  ineiiin||;eal  and  nervous' irritation,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  free  abstraction  of  blood,  both  from  the  arm  and  by  leeches,  the 
use  of  cathartics,  cold  lo  the  head,  blisters,  &c.  continued  to  recur  until 
death  took  place. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  those  tumours  which  sometimes  form  in 
the  diploe,  or  within  the  cranium  itself,  especially  such  as  are  of  an 
erectile  character,  not  much  can  be  done  towards  effecting  a  cure.  In 
a  majority  of  instances,  if  they  were  to  be  opened,  a  fatal  hemor- 
rhage would  be  apt  to  ensue,  particularly  where  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  cranium  is  destroyed,  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of 
compression.  Still  we  are  iiiclined  to  think,  that  in  such  cases  as  those 
reported  by  Flint  and  Hoere,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull  is  entire,  if  we  possessed  any  positive  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  others,  an  opening  might  be  safely  made,  and  if 
alarming  hemorrhage  should  follow,  that  it  might  be  effectually  command- 
ed by  a  properly  adjusted  graduated  compress.  The  enlarged  vessels  would 
then  become  obliterated,  and  the  cavity  might  be  healed  up  by  granula- 
tion. But  before  such  an  operation  is  resorted  to,  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  inner  table  of  the  bone  is  not  destroyed,  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  solid  point,  against  which  pressure  can  be  made,  and  we  should 
incur  the  danger  of  fatal  hemorrhage. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  summary  of  our  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  these  sanguineous  tumours  of  the  head.  It  will  be  observed  thai 
their  pathology  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  we  are  not  certain 
that  we  have  added  any  thing  to  render  it  more  intelligible.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  thought  that  we  have  erred,  in  grouping  under  this  head,  erectile 
tumours  of  the  diploe,  and  parts  beneath.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  we 
have  acted  with  strict  propriety  in  doing  so,  but  we  were  anxious  to  direct 
more  attention  to  them  than  they  have  generally  received.  This,  in  fact, 
has  been  our  chief  motive  for  publishing  the  paper.  We  are  persuaded 
that  most  of  our  readers  are  not  in  possession  of  much  of  the  published 
information  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  especially,  as  most  of  the 
English  works  scarcely  contain  any  notice  of  the  disease.  Hence,  if  we 
have  not  added  any  thing  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  or 
treatment,  we  may  perhaps  have  rendered  them  a  slight  service,  by  giving 
them  a  digest  of  what  others  have  advanced  upon  these  topics. 
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Art.  XL  Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases.  By  Marshall 
Hall»  M.  D.    F.  R.  S.  <Sz;c.  ^.     London:  1838^ 

Few  subjects  have  of  late  excited  so  much  controversy,  as  that  of  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  as  the  original  discoverer  of  certain  new  laws 
in  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

We  propose  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  v^hat  these  discoveries  are; 
2dly,  their  value;  ddly,  the  claims  of  Afarshall  Hall  as  discoverer;  and 
4thly,  their  application  in  pathology. 

Dr.  Hall  appears  to  found  his  claims  not  so  much  upon  the  institution 
of  a  series  of  new  experiments,  as  upon  the  inferences  he  has  drawn  from 
the  experiments  of  others,  and  the  perception  of  truths  and  results,  to 
which  their  vision  did  not  extend.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
such  a  use  of  their  labours  was  particularly  calculated  to  irritate  those 
living  physiologists,  who  thus  saw  themselves  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a 
brilliant  discovery,  which  they  had  overlooked,  when  it  lay  within  their 
grasp.  Hence,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  they  would  be  inclined 
either  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  discovery,  or,  allowing  its  value,  to 
claim  it  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Hall  begins  his  lectures  by  taking  a  view  of  the  discoveries  of  other 
physiologists  in  regard  to  the  cerebral  division  of  the  nervous  system. 
To  Sir  Charles  Bell,  he  attributes  the  honour  of  the  second  discovery  in 
physiology,  that  of  Harvey  being  of  course  the  first.  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Mayo  in  England,  Sign.  Bellingeri  in  Italy,  and  M.  Magendie  in 
France,  he  aHudes  to,  as  having  pursued  the  inquiries  which  Bell  origi- 
nated. 

Bell  relates  an  experiment,  in  which  a  rabbit  was  struck  behind  the  ear 
so  as  to  deprive  it  of  sensibility,  and  the  spinal  marrow  exposed.  On  irri- 
tating the  posterior  roots,  there  was  no  motion  produced  in  any  part  of 
the  muscular  frame,  but  on  irritating  the  anterior  roots,  there  was  a  corres- 
ponding motion  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve  was  distributed.  This 
proved  that  the  anterior  roots  had  the  power  of  exciting  motion.  But 
Sir  Charles  Bell  made  no  distinction  between  excited  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion. Af  iiller  divided  three  posterior  roots  on  the  lefl  side  in  a  frog,  and 
on  the  right  side  all  three  anterior  roots;  sensation  in  the  lefl  leg,  and 
motion  in  the  right,  were  destroyed.  On  cutting  off  the  right  foot,  great 
p^in  was  evinced  by  motion  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  while  the 
leg  in  which  the  pain  was  seated,  remained  motionless.  But  on  cutting 
off  the  le'fl  foot  which  retained  the  power  of  motion  but  not  of  sensation,  no 
pain  was  evinced.  "  These  experiments,''  says  Miiller,  "  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  truth  of  Bell's  doctrine."  Sir  Charles  Bell  associated  the 
posterior  and  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the  posterior 
and  anterior  roots  of  the  trifacial  and  spinal  nerves,  as  sentient  and  volun 
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tary  respectively.  Miiiler  first  traced  and  figvrtd  the  third  coliima  in  the 
entire  length  of  the  nervous  system,  and  professor  Grant  first  (in  1832,) 
assigned  to  it  its  especial  motor  function. 

Dr.  Hail  confirmed  by  experiment  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Grant. 
He  took  a  lobster  and  laid  bare  the  nervous  columns.  He  first  stimulated 
one  of  the  aganglionic  nerves.  The  muscles  to  which  it  was  distributed, 
and  they  alone  were  contracted.  He  then  stimulated  a  ganglionic  nerve. 
Muscles  both  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  parts  stimulated,  were  excited 
into  combined  action. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  cerebral  division  of 
the  nervous  system  it  comprehends, 

I.  Sentient  nerves  leading  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  trifacial  and 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marow. 

II.  The  cerebrum  the  centre  of  the  system. 

III.  The  voluntary  nerves  issuing  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  anterior  roots  of  the  trifacial  and  spinal  nerves. 

I.  Of  the  True  Spinal  or  Exdto-Motory  System.  This  is  the  system 
to  which  the  discoveries  of  Marshall  Hall  appertain.  He  avails  hinwelf 
of  an  old  and  known  principle,  the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller,  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  spinal  marrow  and  the  motor 
nerves — excluding  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sense,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
acoustic  nerves — and  in  the  anterior,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Physiologists  have  supposed  that  this  principle  acts 
only  in  the  direction  of.  the  branches  or  fibres  of  nerves,  proceeding  from 
their  source  in  the  nervous  centres,  to  their  destination  in  the  muscular 
system.  Haller  describes  the  condition  of  the  nerves  which  excite  motioa 
in  the  muscular  system,  as  proceeding  from  above,  or  from  the  cerebrum 
or  medulla  spinalis  downwards  towards  the  termination  of  the  nerves. 
Miiiler  lays  down  certain  laws;  1st.  That  the  motor  power  acts  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  primitive  nervous  fibres,  and  never  backwards;  2d.  The 
mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  of  a  part  of  the  nervous  trunk  does  not 
excite  the  motor  power  of  the  whole  nerve,  but  only  of  the  isolated  part. 
3d.  A  spinal  nerve,  which  passes  into  a  plexus,  und  assists  with  other 
spinal  nerves  in  the  formation  of  a  large  nervous  trunk,  does  not  impart  its 
motor  power  to  the  whole  of  that  trunk;  but  only  to  the  fibres  which  it 
afl[i)rds  in  its  course  from  that  trunk  to  its  branches.  4th.  All  nervous 
fibres  act  in  an  isolated  manner  from  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  to  its  ultimate 
branches.  If  the  spinal  marrow  be  stimulated,  all  the  muscles  which 
receive  nerves  from  below  the  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  stimulated,  are 
thrown  into  action. 

In  the  experiments  of  Redi  and  Whytt,  it  was  shown  that  a  tortoise,  or 
a  frog  deprived  of  its  head,  would  for  a  considerable  time  after,  nriove  its  feet 
when  pricked  or  otherwise  stimulated.  Sir  G.  Blane,  obtained  the  same 
result  with  a  kitten.  When  the  spinal  marrow  was  cut  through  between 
the  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  os  sacrum,  the  posterior  extremities  lost  their 
irritability,  but  the  tail,  the  part  below  it,  retained  it.  In  an  acephalous 
monster,  the  like  phenomena  were  observable.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Legallois  and  Mayo  in  difierent  experiments.  According  to  Br.  Hall, 
Sir  G.  Blane  was  the  only  person  who  perceived  that  the  movements 
described  were  di^rent  from  those  produced  by  sensation  and  volition. 
No  one,  he  says,  has  imagined  that  these  motions  proceed  from  the  vis 
nervosa  of  Haller,  which  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  but  which  acts  in 
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directioDs  at  variance  with  his  opinions,  and  with  the  laws  laid  down  hy 
Professor  MUller.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  was  the  state  of  science  on 
this  subject,  when  he  began  his  investigations.  It  consisted  of  mere 
experiments,  mere  facts  untraced  to  any  just  principle  of  action,  unapplied 
to  vital  phenomena.  It  was  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  confute  the 
opinion  of  HaUer,  and  the  laws  of  Miiller,  relative  to  the  vis  nervosa  or 
motoria.     This  was  done  by  the  following  experiment. 

"  The  head  of  a  turtle  being  removed,  to  remove  sensation,  and  volition, 
I  denuded  and  divided  the  spinal  marrow;  I  then  irritated  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  portion  by  a  needle,  the  forceps,  and  galvanism;  I  produced 
motion  in  the  superior  extremities.  The  motor  power  *had  acted  in  a 
retrograde  direction." 

In  another  decapitated  turtle,  he  laid  bare  the  spinal  marrow  in  the 
dorsal  region,  and  stimulated  it  as  before.  This  produced  motion  in  both 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  fins.  He  next  exposed  a  spiAal  intercostal 
nerve  in  the  turtle,  and  stimulated  it.  He  produced  similar  movements 
in  both  superior  and  inferior  extremities.  The  motor  powers  acted  in  a 
retrograde  or  an  incident  course,  into  the  spinal  marrow,  and  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  into  both  extremities.  He  then  irritated  the  cutaneous 
surface  into  which  those  nerves  were  distributed,  with  the  same  result. 
It  was  the  same  when  he  irritated  the  extremities  of  any  of  the  fins.  This 
is  identical  with  the  results  obtained  by  Whytt,  Legallois,  d^c,  and  was 
referred  by  them  to  sensation.  The  action  of  the  vis  nervosa,  in  this 
last  mode,  is  identical  with  thcu  of  the  second  series  of  experiments  alluded 
to.  Dr.  Hall  next  proceeds  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  ani- 
mal economy. 

On  irritating  the  border  of  the  glottis,  in  an  animal  from  which  the 
brain  has  been  removed,  the  larynx  is  closed;  on  irritating  the  border  of 
the  anus,  the  sphincter  is  firmly  contracted.  These  actions  Dr.  Hall  has 
proved  by  experiments,  to  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  spinal  tnarrow. 
The  action  of  the  larynx  and  sphincter,  are  shown  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller,  and  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  orifices, 
and  all  the  sphincters  of  the  animal  frame.  All  the  actions  of  the  system 
are  the  result  of  excitation  by  stimuli  applied  to  nerves,  which  proceed  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  whence  other  nerves  take  their  origin,  and  pursue  a 
reflex  course  to  the  parts  to  be  moved. 

This,  then,  is  the  system  of  which  Marshall  Hall  claims  the  origin.  That 
of  incident  nerves,  the  true  spinal  marrow,  and  reflex  nerves.  It  presides 
over  the  acts  of  ingestion  and  expulsion,  over  the  orifices,  and  the  sphinc- 
ters. It  disproves  the  idea  of  segments  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Five-cir- 
cQmstances  are  required  in  every  instance  of  an  excito-motory  act; 
an  excitant;  an  exciter  nerve,  continuous  to  the  nervous  centre;  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  centre;  a  motor  nerve,  continuous  to  the  muscle  to  be  excited 
into  contraction;  and  that  the  muscle  be  endowed  with  perfect  irritability.  If 
any  part  of  the  arc  be  interrupted,  the  phenomenon  ceases  instantly.  There 
is  proved  to  exist  then,  according  to  our  author, 

1st.  A  true  spinal  marrow  physiologically  distinct  from  the  chord  of 
intra-spinal  nerves. 

2d.  A  system  of  excito-motory  nerves,  physiologically  distinct  from  that 
of  the  sentient  and  voluntary  nerve?. 

3d.  A  nervous  influence,  the  excito  motory  power,  operating  in  direc- 
tions incident^  upwards^  downwards^  and  reflex,  with  regard  to  the  true 
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Bpinal  marrow,  the  ceDtre  of  the  excito*mok>ry  system.  The  medulla 
spinalis  consists  of  two  portions,  so  intimately  hlended,  as  not  to  be  sepa- 
rable by  the  anatomist.  The^r^^  of  these,  is  the  intra- vertebral  chord  of 
sentient  and  voluntary  nerves^  which  proceed  to  and  from  the  cerebrum  as 
their  centre.  The  second,  which  may  be  called  the  true  spinal  medulla, 
is  distinguished  by  being  excito-motory,  and  is  the  axisof  a  peculiar  system 
of  excitor  and  motor,  or  excito-motory  nerves,  generally,  but  perhaps  not 
invariably,  blended  with  the  former. 

The  close  combination  of  these  two  portions  of  the  nervous  system  tn 
the  vertebrata,  is  the  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  the  several  pairs  of 
the  compound  nerves  being  intervertebral^  in  their  exit  from  the  spinal 
column.  This  necessity  does  not  exist  in  the  articulata,  and  the  two  sys- 
tems may  be  therefore  anatomically,  as  well  as  physiologically  distinct. 
Dr.  Hall  thinks  that  he  has  ascertained,  that  while  the  ganglionic  nerves 
in  the  lobster  are  incident  and  excitor,  and  the  columns  both  direct  and 
retrograde,  in  their  influence,  the  ganglionic  nerves  are  purely  motor,  and 
direct  in  their  mode  of  action. 

Every  muscle  appears  to  require  tone,  which  is  the  result  of  the  excito- 
motory  power,  conveyed  by  nerves  probably  involved  in  the,  same  neuri- 
lema  with  voluntary  nerves.  This  power  acts  during  sleep  in  all  the 
muscles,  except  the  levator  palpebrse,  and  perhaps  the  four  recti  of  the 
eye.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  purely  excitor  nerves  in  health. 
The  pneumogastric  is  the  least  sentient,  and  most  purely  excitor  of  any 
in  the  vertebrata.  But  in  certain  diseases,  the  sentient  power  is  annihi- 
lated while  the  excito-motory  continues.  In  diseases  or  experiments  in 
which  the  spinal  marrow  is  disorganized  or  divided,  the  phenomena  which 
remain  are  entirely  of  the  excito-motory  class.  Sentient  and  voluntary 
nerves  are  blended  with  the  excitor  and  motor  nerves,  but  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  centre  of  this  system  is  cut  off,  their  influence  is  suspended; 
but  the  centre  of  the  excito-motory  system  being  in  the  spinal  marrow, 
the  functions  of  the  excito-motory  nerves  remain. 

The  anatomy  of  this  system  is,  therefore,  blended  with  that  of  the  cerebral 
system,  but  its  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct.  The  vis  nervosa^  and  the  power  which  produces  those  actions 
designated  as  instinctive,  automatic,  sympathetic,  &c.,  are  identical.  The 
incident,  retrograde,  and  reflected  courses,  and  combined  forms  in  which 
it  operates,  are  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  MUller.  The  medulla  spinalis, 
or  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  the  special  combiner  and  disposer  of  the  ex- 
cito-motory functions,  in  producing  the  complex  efl^ts  and  operations 
observed  in  deglutition,  respiration,  &c. 

The  novelty  of  Marshall  Hall's  views  consists,  therefore,  in  attributing  to 
that  power  called  by  Haller,  the  vis  nervosa,  those  functions  that  have 
been  supposed  by  other  physiologists,  and  even  by  Charles  Bell,  to  be 
voluntary,  and  dependent  upon  the  cerebrum.  A  muscle  is  stimulated, 
the  action  is  conveyed  by  an  excitor  nerve,  to  that  particular  part  or  tract 
of  the  spinal  marrow  or  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the  centre  of  this 
system,  and  which  cannot  be  anatomically  traced,  but  is  only  known  by 
its  functions.  It  is  then  conveyed  by  a  motor  nerve  to  the  muscle.  This 
action  is  represented  by  two  lines,  one  passing  from  the  muscle  to  the 
medulla  or  centre;  and  the  other  passing  from  this  centre  to  the  muscle;  the 
first  conveying  the  excitor,  the  second  the  motor  power. 

This  then  is  in  brief,  the  essence  of  Marshall  Hall's  discovery*     If  these 
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vie  ws  are  proved  to  be  incorrect,  the  whole  fabric  he  has  reared  upon  it 
must  fall;  but  if  his  foundation  be  substantial,  there  may  be  faults  in  the 
superstructure,  there  may  be  errors  in  carrying  out  his  system,  to  which 
every  new  system  must  be  liable;  but  these  will  not  injure  the  foundation 
or  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  system  itself.  The  system  is  simple, 
and  rests  upon  experiments,  which  may  easily  be  repeated.  But  though 
Dr.  Hall's  views  were  first  published  in  1832,  and  1833,  so  far  from  being 
refuted,  they  have  gained  ground,  despite  of  all  opposition;  and  the  prin- 
cipal dispute  is  now,  not  with  regard  to  their  truth,  but  with  regard  to 
their  originality. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question  we  propose  to  consider  the  value  of 
these  views;  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  in  the  present  state  of  the  subject, 
as  to  their  practical  bearing.  The  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  whatever  leads  us  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge,  and  discrimination  of  the  functions  of  each  of 
these  organs,  must  be  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  in  a  speculative  point 
of  view,  but  from  the  light  it  must  throw  upon  the  pathology  of  their  func- 
tions. The  cerebrum  and  the  spinal  marrow,  play  the  part  of  magicians 
in  pathology.  Their  action  is  unseen,  and  much  is  doubtless  attributed 
to  them  by  some,  in  which  they  take  no  part;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  power  in  the  production  of  disease,  is  too  little  estimated  by  others. 
Whatever  leads,  therefore,  to  correct  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  cere- 
bral, spinal,  and  nervous  systems,  must  throw  immense  light  upon  thera- 
peutics in  general.  Perhaps,  however,  there  can  be  no  better  test  afibrded 
of  the  value  of  these  views,  than  the  contest  which  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  their  originality;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  question  we  proposed  to 
consider,  the  originality  of  the  system.  ' 

One  of  those  who  have  contested  the.  honour  of  the  discovery  most 
warmly,  is  Mr.  Mayo.  But  while  we  give  him  all  credit  as  an  industrious 
and  ingenious  inquirer  in  physiology,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  results,  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  experiments  he 
published;  and  that  but  for  Marshall  Hall,  these  deductions  would  never 
have  been  made.  But  the  claims  of  another  writer,  Prochaska,  which 
have  been  set  forward,  demand  more  serious  investigation. 

We  may  premise,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  Prochaska's  works 
were  published  in  1779  and  1800,  and  that  from  that  time  to  this,  no  one 
has  deduced  from  them  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Marshall  Hall,  not- 
withstanding all  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  nervous 
system,  fius  works  are  quoted  freely  by  Charles  Bell,  yet  this  great 
physiologist  and  discoverer  did  not  perceive  the  important  deductions 
which  he  should  have  made,  had  the  anticipation  of  Marshall  Hall's  views 
been  so  complete  as  has  been  affirmed.  Milller  also,  though  he  has  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  foundation  of  the  system,  either  saw  no  such 
system  in  Prochaska's  writings,  or  gave  it  no  credit;  the  laws  of  M tiller, 
we  have  before  alluded  to,  being  in  complete  opposition  to  the  existence 
of  the  reflex  function.  We  must  therefore  allow  to  Dr.  Hall,  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  system  into  notice,  and  establishing  and  illustrating  it,  whether 
he  derived  it  from  Prochaska,  or  from  the  result  of  his  own  labours  and 
refiections.  It  is,  afler  all,  of  little  consequence  to  us,  whether  the  system 
was  generated  in  his  own  mind,  or  derived  from  the  works  of  another.  In 
Prochaska's  works,  if  it  existed,  it  was  a  dead  letter,  unknown,  and  unde- 
vek>ped.    It  is  evident,  thai  we  owe  to  our  author  its  development,  and 
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its  promulgation.  He  was  the  only  phjwiologist  who  perceived  the  value 
of  these  views,  and  made  them  into  a  system.  The  honour  due  to  him, 
therefore,  would  be  nearly  as  great,  if  he  had  published  his  system  as 
derived  from  Prochaska,  as  if  he  claimed  the  original  discovery  of  it.  But, 
as  he  did  not  do  so,  his  reputation  for  disingenuousness  must  suffer,  if  the 
system  was  derived  from  Prochaska;  and  if  the  views  of  this  writer  were 
known  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  accused  of  culpable  ignorance, 
and  negligence,  if  he  had  Qot  consulted  this  author.  One  of  ur*  Hall's 
most  severe  critics  allows  him  the  merit  of  the  '^  harmonious  combination 
of  these  doctrines  into  a  uniform  system,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
explanation  of  many  phenomena,  which  were  not  formerly  regarded  as 
explicable  on  such  principles;^'  and  the  same  critic  observes,  that  Prochaska 
wanted  only  the  knowledge  of  the  system,  subsequently  developed  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  to  make  his  discovery  complete.  Now  as  this  knowledge 
was  pietty  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  system  under  coosiderationY 
nearly  all  is  allowed  to  Marshall  Hall,  which  he  is  disposed  to  claim.  But 
let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  of  Prochaska's  writings  in 
question. 

The  author  observes  that  external  impressions  which  are  made  upon  the 
sensorial  nerves  are  very  rapidly  propagated  through  their  whole  length 
to  their  origin;  where,  when  they  have  arrived,  they  are  reflected  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  law,  and  pass  into  certain  responding  motor  nerves,  through 
which  they  are  again  propagated  to  muscles,  and  excite  certain  and  deter- 
minate motions.  This  place,  in  which  as  a  centre,  the  nerves  of  sense  and 
of  motion  meet  and  communicate,  and  in  which  the  impressions  of  the 
sensorial  nerves  are  reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves,  is  called  the  sensorium 
commune.  The  seat  of  the  sensorium  he  fixes  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or 
in  the  spinal  marrow  and  part  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  for  he 
observes  that  when  a  frog  is  decapitated  it  still  crawls  and  leaps,  and  on 
the  application  of  stimuli  a  part  is  retracted;  which  could  not  be  without 
the  consent  of  the  sensorial  and  motor  nerves,  of  which  consent  the  seat 
must  be  in  the  spinal  marrow,  a  part  of  the  sensorium  commune  remaining. 
The  reflection  of  sensorial  into  motor y  impressions  does  not  obey  mere 
physical  laws  but  natural  or  vital  laws,  by  which  certain  external  noxious 
impressions  are  followed  by  certain  motory  impressions  tending  to  remove 
the  source  of  injury;  and  the  reverse  with  regard  to  beneficial  impression. 
Irritation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nostrils  excites  sneezing,  because 
that  irritation  made  upon  the  olfactory  nerves,  is  carried  to  the  sensorium 
commune,  and  is  there  reflected,  according  to  a  certain  law,  upon  motor 
nerves  going  to  the  muscles  appropriated  to  respiration.  Any  iriitatioD 
given  to  the  larynx,  in  like  manner  causes  it  to  close.  The  approximation 
of  the  finger  to  the  eye  causes  the  closure  of  the  palpebrae,  ^^.  These 
actions  take  place  whether  the  mind  is  or  is  not  conscious  of  them.  The 
principal  function  of  the  sensorium  commune  consists  in  the  reflection  of 
sensorial  into  motor  impressions.  l*he  sensorium  commune  acts  without 
consciousness  in  producing  the  convulsive  motions  of  epileptic  patients 
and  in  those  which  are  observed  during  sound  sleep,  besides  motion  of 
the  heart  and  respiration.  The  motions  which  remain  in  the  body  of 
a  decapitated  man  are  of  this  nature.  They  arise  from  physical  laws 
proper  to  the  sensorium  commune,  and  are  spontaneous  and  automatic. 
Those  actions  which  take  place  in  the  animal  body  with  consciousness  are 
such  that  the  soul  has  power  over  the  will,  or  such  as  the  soul  can  coerce 
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and  impede.    The  former  are  ruled  by  the  sensorium  commune,  and  are 
automatic;  while  the  actions  which  the  soul  directs  are  called  animal. 

This  does  indeed  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Marshall  Hall's  theory. 
Here  we  have  sensorial  nerves  in  place  of  exciter  nerves,  a  common  centre,  the 
setisorium  communej  which  is  seated  partially  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  acts 
when  cut  off  from  the  cerebrum,  and  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  soul. 
We  have  also  motor  nerves  which  are  idjentical  with  those  of  our  author.  The 
parts  which  afibrd  the  principal  examples  of  reflex  action  are  also  instanced  by 
Prochaska,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  the  eyelids,  and  the  larynx, 
&c.  Respiration  also  is  considered  by  him  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Hall,  as  partly 
a  function  of  these  nerves  and  their  centre.  We  should,  therefore,  at  first 
sight,  be  disposed  to  consider  the  views  of  our  author  as  at  least  suggested 
by  the  passages  in  Prochaska,  were  it  not  for  his  positive  denial,  that  he 
ever  saw  the  work  of  this  writer  until  three  years  after  his  first  paper 
was  published. 

But  we  may  ask,  whether  any  one  upon  reading  the  passages  alluded 
to,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  substance,  would  have  considered  them 
as  involving  any  more  than  a  vague  theory  such  as  thousands  which  have 
had  their  birth  and  sunk  speedily  into  oblivion?  A  person  who  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  might  ask  **  why  do  I  sneeze  when 
snufiTis  presented  to  my  nostrils?  It  is  not  a  voluntary  act,  nor  can  I  per- 
form the  action  if  I  attempt  it  by  my  will;  nor  is  it  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
upon  the  part  to  which  the  snuff  is  applied  merely,  for  without  the  agency  of 
the  nerves  there  could  be  no  such  combined  act  ion  as  produces  sneezing.  The 
sensation  pix>duced  by  the  stimulus  must  therefore  be  conveyed  by  nerves 
to  some  common  point,  and  from  thence  the  motive  impulse  returned  by 
other  nerves  to  the  seat  of  action."  This  we  believe  to  be  pretty  near  the 
common  theory.  A  certain  stimulus  applied  to  a  muscle  acts  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  upon  the  brain,  and  the  brain  either  with  or  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  mind  acts  upon  the  muscles  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  The  mind  in  this  case  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  agent 
but  acting  so  instantaneously  as  to  produce  no  impression  on  the  memory, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  hand  of  an  experienced  musician  passes  over 
the  keys  of  his  instrument  and  performs  with  accuracy,  while  his  thoughts 
are  entirely  engaged  upon  a  di^rent  subject,  the  mind  undoubtedly  acting 
in  this  case,  but  retaining  no  impression*" of  its  action. 

Here  then  is  the  general  idea  of  a  reflex  action.  The  experiments  upon 
decapitated  animals,  however,  show  that  the  brain  has  no  connection  with 
this  function,  and  hence  the  consideration  of  these  experiments  might  have 
naturally  led  both  Prochaska  and  Marshall  Hall  separately  to  place  their 
sensorium  commune  or  centre  of  reflex  action  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  constitute  ourselves  apologists  or  cham- 
pions of  Dr.  H.  We  have  presented,  as  we  believe,  a  fair  account  of  the 
views  of  Prochaska  condensed  from  the  extracts  given  in  the  original, 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  translated  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  and  in  the  work  we  are  reviewing.  We  leave  it  for 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  upon  the  subject.  We  must 
say,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  even  if  Dr.  Hall's  denial  of  his  knowledge 
of  Prochaska's  theory  be  disputed,  he  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  the  merit 
which  the  reviewer  above  mentioned  concedes  to  him.  The  developement 
and  the  formation  of  a  complete  system,  and  its  application  to  the  explana- 
tion of  facts  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  him.    The  honour  of  a  discoverer 
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belongs  more  to  him  who  traces  deductions  from  experiments,  who  brings 
a  theory  to  the  test  of  facts,  and  carries  it  out  into  its  applications;  who 
combines  the  whole  into  a  system  and  renders  it  intelligible  and  demon- 
strable— than  to  htm  who  starts  a  hypothesis,  but  leaves  it  unconfirmed  by 
experiment  or  untraced  to  its  practical  results.  He  in  fiiet  deserves  more 
whose  labour  causes  a  truth  to  be  received,  than  he  whose  ingenuity  dis- 
covered it. 

We  will  now  go  into  the  further  consideration  of  our  author's  views. 
He  undertakes  to  trace  the  action  of  the  excito-motory  power,  vie  nervoeaf 
vie  motoria^  or  excitability  in^  Ist.  A  special  anatomy.  2d.  A  special 
physiology.     3d.  A  special  pathology;  and  4th«  A  special  therapeutics. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  these  divisions,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  ganglionic  eyeiem.  This  he  divides  into  two  parts; 
the  first  is  that  situated  amidst  the  organs  of  the  (ace  and  head,  and  chiefly 
connected  with  the  trifacial  nerve.  It  comprehends  four  ganglions;  the 
ophthalmic  or  ciliary;  the  rhinic  or  nasal;  the  otic  or  auricular;  and  the 
glottic  or  lingual.  There  are  also  the  ganglia  formed  upon  the  major 
portion  of  the  trifiicial,  and  upon  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  external  division  of  the  ganglionic  system  consists,  therefore,  of  the 
fifth  and  the  posterior  spinal.  The  iniernal  division  comprises  the  grand 
sympathetic  and  the  pneumogastrtc.  These  ganglia,  according  to  Dr« 
Hall,  perform  the  ofiice  of  nutrition. 

"  1.  There  is  an  internal  nerve  for  formation,  nutrition,  secretion,  4ec. 
2.  This  nerve  is  ganglionic.  3.  There  are  external  organs  and  structures 
requiring  nutrition,  dec.  4.  There  are  also  external  ganglionic  nerves.  The 
ioierence  is  plain  that  these  constitute  the  external  ganglionic  sub*8ystem." 

The  semilunar  and  external  spinal  ganglia  diflfer  in  appearance  from  the 
^nglia  of  the  sy  mpathet  ic.  Th  is  d  inference  consists  in  thei  r  being  alone  plexic. 
The  internal  ganglionic  nerve  is  purely  nutrient;  its  ganglia  are  simple.  The 
external  involve  sentient  and  probably  excitory  nerves  with  the  nutrient; 
they,  therefore,  combine  the  appearances  of  the  plexus  and  the  ganglion. 
The  trifacial  and  spinal  nerves,  besides  their  other  functions,  are  shown  to 
possess  a  nutrient  and  secretory  power;  Ist.  Because  the  distribution  of 
this  nerve  to  the  lachrymal,  fiarotid,  and  submaxillary  gland  can  only  be 
for  secretion.  Hdu  The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  in  which,  division 
of  the  trifiicial  within  the  skull  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  eye,  can  only 
be  explained  in  this  manner.  3d.  The  cases  of  destruction  or  compres- 
sion of  the  trifacial  within  the  cranium  from  disease  of  the  human  subject, 
are  of  the  same  character.  If  the  sensation  of  the  &ce  be  lost  by  paralysis 
arising  from  disease  of  the  hrain,  the  eye  is  safe,  but  if  the  same  event 
occur  from  compression  or  destruction  of  the  Jifth  within  the  cranium  by 
disease,  or  in  an  experiment,  the  eye  ceases  to  be  nourished  and  becomes 
destroyed.  In  the  former  case  the  nerve  of  sensation  merely  has  sufllered; 
in  the  latter  the  nerve  of  nutriti(m  as  well  as  sensation.  4.  A  branch  of 
the  trifacial  nerve  discovered  by  M.  Arnold,  and  tern)ed  by  him  the  recur- 
rent of  the  fifih,  is  so  situated  that  its  only  ofiice  must  be  that  of  nutrition. 
5.  The  whole  nervous  system  seems  to  have  a  certain  influence  Qpon  the 
action  of  the  heart.  To  crush  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  enfeebles  or 
arrests  the  ciroulation.  He  has  discovered  that  the  same  eflfect  is  produced 
by  crushing  the  limbs;  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the  ganglionic 
system. 

PhytioU^  of  the  Nervous  System.    A  horse  was  struck  with  a  pde- 
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axe,  over  the  aaterior  ]obes  of  the  brain.  He  fell  instantly,  was  convulsed, 
and  then  remained  motionless.  Shortly  after  he  began  to  breathe,  and 
continued  to  breathe  freely  by  the  diaphragm.  When  lacerated,  or 
pricked  by  a  sharp,  or  pointed  instrument,  on  any  part  of  the  face  or  sur- 
face, it  was  totally  motionless,  manifesting  no  evidence  of  sensation  or 
volition.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye-lash  was  touched  with  a  straw, 
the  eye-lid  was  forcibly  closed  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis.  When 
the  cornea  was  touched,  the  eye-ball  revolved  outward  by  the  action  of  the 
abducens.  When  the  verge  of  the  anus  was  touched,  the  sphincter  con- 
tracted forcibly,  the  tail  was  raised,  the  vulva  was  drawn  towards  the  anus. 
Upon  destroying  the  medulla  oblongata,  there  were  violent  convulsions, 
respiration  ceased,  and  the  eye-lid  and  eye-ball  remained  motionless  on 
the  application  of  stimuli.  Dr.  Hall  divided  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog 
below  the  occiput.  •  All  was  still.  On  pinching  a  toe,  both  posterior  ex- 
tremities moved.  All  was  still  again:  there  was  no  sign  of  pain  from  the 
wound  in  the  neck.  The  power  to  move  remained,  the  tnll  was  extinct. 
On  destroying  the  whole  spinal  marrow,  the  excito-motory  phenomena 
ceased.  To  prove  that  the  excited  motions  are  not  the  result  of  irrita* 
bility,  he  now  applied  a  slight  galvanic  shock,  and  the  motions  wore  in- 
stantaneously stimulated  into  forcible  action.  In  a  patient  in  deep  coma, 
be  pierced  the  skin  on  the  cheek,  the  hand,  the  thigh,  dz^c.,  with  a  pin. 
There  was  no  sign  of  sensation.  He  then  touched  the  eye-lash,  and  inr 
ternal  nostril,  with  a  feather.  This  excited  action  of  the  orbicularis,  and 
alsnasi. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebral  system  .are  sensation,  perception,  judg- 
ment, volition,  and  voluntary  motion.  The  true  spinal  system  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  cerebrum,  and  subsists  when  the  cerebral  lobes  are  removed* 
The  cerebral  system  is  the  seat  of  the  intellect;  the  true  spinal  is  the 
organ  of  the  passions.  The  motions  of  the  latter  system  are  always  ex- 
cited, even  the  motions  of  respiration,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  this  system, 
are  excited.  The  true  spinal  marrow  is  the  source  of  tone  in  the  whole 
system.  It  presides  over  the  expression,  the  passions,  and  emotions,  over 
all  those  acts  designated  as  sympathetic,  over  the  orifices  and  the  sphinc- 
ters, and  in  fact  over  the  whole  muscular  frame.  The  cerebral  system 
sleeps,  but  the  trae  spinal  system  never  sleeps.  It  is  Susceptible  of 
modification  by  volition,  and  hence,  some  of  its  functions  have  been  de- 
nominated mixed. 

In  his  third  lecture.  Dr.  Hall  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  this  system  separately.  1st.  The  excited  closure  of  the 
eye4ids,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  excito-motory  action  in  the  orbicu- 
laris. The  levator  palpebrse,  and  perhaps  the  four  recti,  are  purely  cerebral, 
and  voluntary;  and  while  awake  the  first  named  muscle  is  more  powerful 
than  the  orbicularis.  In  sleep  the  orbicularis  prevails.  2d.  Deglutition. 
If  an  incision  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  neck  in  a  living  animal,  and  an 
instrument  be  passed  in,  it  is  immediately  grasped  forcibly;  and  this  occurs 
in  a  young  animal,  even  afler  decapitation.  In  the  last  case,  the  action 
ceases,  either  upon  destroying  the  medulla,  or  dividing  the  nerves  which 
connect  the  system.  The  cardia  opena  to  receive  food  from  the  oesophagus, 
and  closes  to  retain  it.  It  is  paralyzed  by  dividing  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  internal  excito-motory  nerve.  Deglu- 
tition consists,  therefore,  first,  of  an  excited  closure  of  the  larynx;  secondly, 
of  an  excited  action  of  the  pharynx;  thirdly,  of  an  excited  opening  of  the 
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cardia.  The  active  dilatation  of  the  sphiacters  is  similar  to  the  action 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  rectum.  3d.  The  excited  closure  of  the  larynx. 
This  does  not  take  place,  when  the  larynx  is  separated  from  its  connections 
with  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  when  the  medulla  is  destroyed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, plainly  dependent  upon  exciter  nerves,  and  the  medulla,  produced  by 
a  reflex  excite- motory  act  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 4th.  Respiration  is  a  mixed  function,  pertly  dependant  upon 
cerebral  agency,  or  volition.  It  may  be  continued  for  a  period,  though 
imperfectly,  when  the  cerebrum  is  cut  off,  or  when  the  pneumogastrtc 
nerves  are  cut  off,  but  not  when  both  cerebrum  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
are  removed.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  source,  but  the  channel 
of  the  respiratory  motions,  the  pneumogastric  nerves  being,  the  primttm 
mobile^  the  exciter  of  these  motions,  and  the  medulla  the  organ  which 
combines  the  difierent  motions  which  constitute  respiration.  The  trifacial 
and  spinal  nerves  are  also  exciters  of  respiration,  while  the  various  nerves 
comprised  in  the  respiratory  system  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  are  the  true 
motor  nerves  of  respiration.  5th.  The  Closure  of  the  Sphincter  Am,  6. 
the  action  of  the  expulsors,  7.  the  act  of  generation,  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  excito-motory  system,  as  is  proved  by  various  experiments.  8th. 
The  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre  throughout  the  animal  frame  is  shown  to 
be  dependent  upon  this  system.  Two  rabbits  were  taken,  one  of  which 
was  decapitated,  and  the  other  deprived  both  of  head  and  spinal  marrow. 
The  limbs  of  the  former  retained  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  elasti- 
city; those  of- the  second  were  perfectly  lax.  In  a  turtle,  a  similar  result 
took  place.  9th.  The  seat  of  the  passions  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  an  idiot  in  whom  the  cerebral  functions  are  undeveloped,  the  passions 
and  appetites  oflen  manifest  themselves  to  a  violent  degree.  The  arm 
which  is  insensible  to  volition  in  hemiplegia,  is  strongly  agitated  by  sur- 
prise, and  other  emotions.  The  seat  of  these  emotions  is  therefore  placed 
lower  down  than  that  of  volition,  and  the  passions  are  manifested  in  the 
most  distinct  manner.  But  in  paraplegia  the  influence  of  the  passions 
as  well  as  volition  is  cut  off.  The  seat  of  this  disease  is  therefore  lower 
down  than  that  of  the  emotions. 

With  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Hall  gives  a 
table  of  the  cerebral  system,  representing  the  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum, 
as  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  placing  the  sentient  nerves  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  voluntary  on  the  right.  Also,  a  table  of  the  true  spinal  or 
excite- raotory  system,  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow,  as 
the  centre,  with  the  incident,  exciter  nervous  branches  on  the  left,  taking 
their  origin  from  the  eye-lashes,  pharynx,  anus,  cervix  vesic&e,  ^c,  and 
the  reflex,  motor  branches  on  the  right.  The  pneumogastric  is  almost 
throughout  both  exciter,  and  motor.  The  excitor  nerves  may  be  viewed 
as  guards  of  the  orifices  and  the  exits  of  the  animal  frame.  The  respi- 
ratory system  consists  of  the  excitors,  which  are  the  trifacial,  pneumo- 
gastric, and  the  spinal:  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  centre,  and  the  motors^ 
which  are  the  intercostal,  diaphragmatic,  lower  spinal  nerves,  ^. 

We  now  come  to  the  paihology  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to 
Marshall  Hall;  which  is  the  fourth  point  of  view  in  which  we  proposed  to 
consider  his  system. 

**  In  order  to  conceive  a  clear  idea  of  the  pathology,  we  ha?e  only  to 
imagine  the  physiological  phenomena  already  noticed,  assuming  a  patho- 
logical character.  Now  the  force  of  these  phenomena  may  be  augmented, 
diminished,  or  annihilated.*' 
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The  whole  order  of  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases  belong  to  the 
excilo-motory  division  of  the  system.  All  these  diseases  have  their  source 
in  one  of  three  parts  of  this  division.  The  first  series  have  their  origin  in 
the  spinal  marrow  itself,  the  axis  or  centre;  these  Dr.  Hall  terms  centric. 
The  second,  arising  in  the  exciter  nerves,  are  eccentric.  The  third  series 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  motor  nerves. 

In  all  or  most  spasmodic  diseases,  the  parts  most  concerned  are  the 
orifices,  and  the  sphincters.  Thus  the  larynx  is  closed  in  convulsions  of 
children,  puerperal  convulsions,  epilepsy,  ^.  It  is  spasmodically  a^cted 
in  tetanus,  and  hydrophobia.  The  respiratory  muscles  are  affected  in  all; 
the  sphincters,  and  even  the  ejaculators  in  epilepsy.  The  latter  disease 
afibcts  every  part  of  the  excito-motory  system.  The  condition  of  the 
larynx,  and  respiratory  motions,  afibrds  an  important  diagnosis  between 
epilepsy  and  hysteria.  In  the  former,  the  larynx  is  usually  closed  with 
forcible  expiratory  efforts;  in  the  latter,  with  heaving,  sighing,  and  breath- 
ing. Tetanus  is  a  disease  of  the  excito-motory  system.  When  arising 
from  disease  within  the  spine,  it  ought  to  be  termed  centric  tetanus.  When 
the  cause  is  seated  in  an  exciter  nerve,  as  when  such  a  nerve  is  included 
in  a  ligature^  or  lacerated  in  a  wound,  it  should  be  termed  eccentric. 

The  act  of  vomiting  combines  the  exciter  and  motor  nerves  of  respi- 
ration, into  one  system. 

Disease  of  the  meninges,  and  of  the  brain^  induce  spasmodic  actions  pro- 
pably  upon  the  principles  of  irritation,  and  counter  pressure,  the  first, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  distributed  to  the  membranes,  as  the 
recurrent  of  the  5th  of  Arnold.  Ccmvulsion  from  excessive  haBmorrhage 
is  ^^inoL  Those  cases  in  which  one  Itmb  of  an  infant  cease  to  grow,  are 
probably  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  posterior  spinal  nerves 
leading  to  the  part,  probably  at  or  near  their  origin. 

Therapeutics.  Excitement  of  the  cerebral  system  may  be  diminished, 
by  a  due  attentioii  to  exclude  the  patient  from  light,  noise,  and  every  kind 
of  excitement.  The  excito-motory  system  is  excited  by  strychnine,  and 
calmed,  oi  diminished  in  its  powers,  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  liquor  arsenici,  galvanism,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  sur- 
face, the  removal  of  irritation,  and  the  use  of  counter-irritation,  are  the 
principal  therapeutic  processes. 

The  irritability  of  the  muscles  of  an  inactive  limb  is  greater  than  that 
of  an  active  limb.  This  is  evinced  by  the  action  of  galvanism,  in  which  a 
slight  shock  produces  an  efiect  upon  (he  paralytic  limb  without  any  upon 
the  sound  limb. 

Contraction  of  the  limbs  in  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  old  bemiphlegia, 
is  dependent  upon  the  constant  influence  of  the  true  spinal  marrow,  or  the 
principle  of  tone,  on  muscles  whose  irritability  is  great  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  voluntary  actions.  An  amyelous  ^us  cannot  survive  birth. 
An  anenoepbalous  foetus  may  live  for  several  hours.  In  the  latter  case, 
all  the  phenomena  are  excito-motory. 

Congenital  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  divided  into  those  which 
take  place  in  uteroj  and  those  which  are  induced  inter  partum.  The 
latter  are  apoplexy  and  asphyxia.  These  are  with  difficulty  distinguished* 
E£R>rts  to  excite  respiration,  must  be  applied  to  the  exciters  of  respiration, 
the  fiflh,  the  pneuraogastric,  and  the  spinal  nerves.  The  fifth  must  be 
excited  by  forcibly  blowing,  or  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  by 
stimulating  the  nostril  with  ammonia^  snuffy  ice.    The  spinal  nerves  must 
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be  excited,  by  forcibly  dmshiog  cold  water  on  the  thorax  and  thighs,  by 
tickling  or  stimulating  the  sides,  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  If  this  fiiils,  the  practitioner  roust  tiy  to  excite  respiration  through 
the  pneumogastric,  by  distending  the  lungs  artificially,  from  his  own  lungs. 
If  these  fail,  galvanism,  or  electric  shocks,  should  be  passed  from  the  side 
of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  course  of  any  of  the  motor 
respiratory  nerves.  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  should  be  had  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  more  should  not 
prevent  its  being  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
asphyxia. 

i^r.  Hal)  claims  the  priority,  in  having  distinguished  the  *'  hydrocepha- 
loid*^  disease,  from  hydrocephalus,  which  has  been  described  also  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  his  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  d^c,  and  by 
Dr.  Gooch,  under  the  head  of  "  Symptoms  in  children  erroneously  ascribed 
to  disease  of  the  Brain."  This  disease  depends  principally  upon  exhaus- 
tion, and  as  it  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  incipient  hydrocephalus,  the  remedies  employed  to  relieve  it 
have  contributed  to  its  increase.  Its  origin  in  early  in&ncy  is  from  diar- 
rhoea  or  catharsis;  at  a  later  period  of  infiincy  from  loss  of  blood  or  from 
purging.  The  efiects  of  exhaustion  in  children.  Dr.  Hall  observes,  open  a 
new  field  of  medical  investigation.  This  disease  is  divided  into  two  stages; 
the  first,  that  of  irritability,  the  second,  that  of  torpor.  In  the  first,  there 
is  feverishness,  and  undue  sensitiveness;  the  patient  starting  on  being 
touched;  sighing,  and  moaning  during  sleep,  and  screaming;  the  bowels 
are  loose  and  ftitulent,  and  the  evacuations  mucous  and  disordered.  If 
cordials  are  withheld,  the  second  stage  supervenes,  more  marked  by  symp* 
toms  of  exhaustion.  The  countenance  becomes  pale;  cheeks  cold;  eyes 
half  closed,  unfixed,  pupils  unmoved  on  approach  of  light;  the  breathing, 
at  first  quick,  and  then  irregular  and  afiected  by  sighs;  the  voice  becomes 
husky,  sometimes  with  cough,  iic*  The  warm  bath  is  a  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  for  the  state  of  irritability.  For  the  coma,  a  small  blister,  or 
sinapism  should  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  principal  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  consists,  however,  in  the  administration  of  cordials. 
Dr.  H.  gives  several  interesting  cases  exemplifying  the  character  and 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

The  seventh  lecture  is  devoted  principally  to  the  consideration  of  the 
croup-like  disease.  This  our  author  describes  as  arising  from  irritation  of 
the  trifacial,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  nerves  during  dentition,  or  from 
indigestion  or  constipation.  The  effect  of  this  irritation  is  conducted  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  thence,  reflected  upon  the  superior  laryngeals, 
diaphragmatic,  intercostals,  and  the  abdominal  nerves.  All  s|»asroodic 
diseases  might  be  represented  in  a  similar  manner.  The  whole  class  of 
convulsive  diseases  consist  of  aflections  of  the  true  spinal  system;  but  do 
not  all  originate  there.  Some  originate  in  the  cerebrum,  from  counter 
pressure  in  diseases;  from  contre-coup  in  injuries  of  the  encephalon;  from 
irritation  in  diseases  of  the  meninges,  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain;  and  from 
exhaustion.  Of  convulsions  arising  in  the  true  spinal  system,  some  are 
centricy  others  eccentric^  according  as  they  originate  in  the  spinal  marrow 
itself,  or  in  the  nerves.  Their  principal  causes  are  dental  irritation,  ^cu- 
tric  irritation,  or  intestinal  irritation.  Dr.  Hall  declares,  that  he  has 
never  known  the  measures  founded  uppn  his  view  of  the  causes  to  fail, 
when  early  and  effectually  enforced.     There  are  certain  other  causes 
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which  act  upon  the  nervous  coDtres.    'Fheee  are  passioo,  yexation,  and 
certain  odours.     The  state  of  deep  predisposes  to  attacks  of  convulsionai 

The  croup-like  disease  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Underwood,  and  Dr. 
J.  Clarke.  It  consists  in  convulsion  attended  with  a  peculiar  sound  of  the 
voice  similar  to  croup,  and  frequently  coming^ on  during;  sleep,  or  on  any 
exertion  of  the  body  or  transient  surprise.  Dr.  Hall  affirms,  that  if,  in- 
stead jof  Che  warm  bath,  the  ^iim  lancet  and  warm  wBterenetnata  were 
instantly  administered,  many  patients  would  be  saved.  Dr.  H.  concludes 
this  subject  with  an  account  of  several  cases,  and  with  a  sketch  of  the 
disease.  It  may  seem  ratber  singular,  to  attempt  to  represent  the  action 
of  morbid  agents  pictorially;  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  clear,  and  forcible 
method.  The  croup-like  disease  is  represented  by  certain  lines  indicating 
the  spinal  marrow,  to  which  on  the  lefl,  the  trifacial,  pneumogastric,  and 
a  spinal  nerve,  passyrom  the  face,  stomach,  and  rectum;  and  on  the  right, 
the  motor  nerves  pass  from  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  larynx,  arms, 
diaphragm,  and  lower  extremities,  the  course  being  represented  by  arrows. 

As  the  cerebral  system  becomes  developed,  in  the  progress  towards 
manhood  t|ie  true  spinal  becomes  obscured.  The  true  spinal  functions 
are  entirely  of  a  viUd  kind. 

Dr.  Hall  divides  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  into  the  cerebral, 
the  true  spinal,  and  the  ganglionic. 

In  encephalitis,  the  cerebral  system  is  first  aflected;  next,  the  true  spinal, 
and  thirdly,  the  ganglionic.  The  principal  remedy  for  this  disease,  is  full 
blood-letting.  Our  author  insists  strongly,  that  this  shoukl  be  practised 
in  the  erect  position,  and  carried  to  the  first  symptoms  of  fainting.  By 
4his  precaution,  the  danger  is  avoided,  of  mistaking  diseases  of  an  opposite 
character  for  encephalitis.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  diseases 
next  considered,  apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  or  as  Df.  Hall  terms  them,  coo^ 
gestion,  without  rupture,  and  haemorrhage,  or  rupture.  In  congestion, 
there  is  extreme  tolerance  of  loes  of  blood.  In  actual  rupture,  the  system 
is  extremely  and  dangerously  afiected  by  this  loss.  Dr.  Hall  inquires, 
whether  it  may  not  be  better  in  case  an  attack  of  apoplexy  is  recovered 
from,  to  address  the  remedies  for  the  remaining  paralysis,  rather  to  the 
cerebral  system  than  to  the  spine?  Liniments,  and  electricity  may  be  tried; 
but  especially  voluntary  movements  of  the  limb.  Cupping  so  as  to  induce 
irritation,  rather  than  to  abstract  blood,  setons,  issues,  near  the  pert  aflected, 
that  is,  upon  the  hemisphere  opposite  the  paralysed  side,  are  our  principal 
remedies,  but  especially  the  first  of  these,  fn  paralysis,  the  spinal  system 
acquires  the  superiority  over  the  cerebral;  the  powers  which  have  become 
obscured,  but  not  impaired,  by  the  development  of  the  cerebral  system, 
are  lefl  uncontrolled,  producing  rigidity  of  the  muscles  from  too  much 
tone,  and  incapacity  for  motion.  The  proper  and  natural  cure  for  this 
state  of  things  is,  therefore,  cerebral  exertion,  and  voluntary  motion,  and 
not  strychnine,  or  galvanism.  ^ 

Tuhercles  never  occur  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  in  any  organ  of  the 
body  without  being  found  in  the  lungs.  In  a  doubtful  case,  therefore, 
where  their  existence  is  suspected  in  the  brain,  the  diagnosis  may  be  aided 
by  examination  of  the  lungs.  Hereditary  predisposition  also  will  serve  as  an 
additional  guide. 

Mania  is  frequently  found  attended  by  deposits  of  nerum  and  lymph  between 
the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  and  sometimes  with  efiusion  into  the  ven- 
tricles; sometimes  injection  of  the  cortical  substance.     l)r.  Hall  seems  to 
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be  of  opinion  that  these  deposits  are  rather  the  product  than  the  cause  of 
mania.  '^  Ifencephaiilis  is  the  frequent  efiect  of  mental  harass  and  effi>rt, 
why  may  not  these  appearances  be  the  eliect  of  the  maniacal  state?"  "If 
mania  be  the  cau$e  of  the  morbid  appearances,  our  hopes  are  excited;  if 
it  be  the  eflfect,  our  fears  are  confirmed/'  The  moral  treatment  is  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  known  to  be,  because  it  diminishes  the  violence  of  the 
maniacal  condition,  and,  thence  its  tendency  to  produce  morbid  changes 
of  structure.     For  the  same  reason,  it  is  important  to  procure  quiet  sleep. 

There  are  a  series  of  morbid  aiiections,  which  result  from  peculiar  aflec*> 
tions  of  the  general  system,  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  intestinal  irritation  from  indigestible  food,  scybala, 
dec.,  excited  into  activity  by  a  fall  or  some  shock  of  the  system  or  other 
accident. 

"  The  symptoms  are  rigor,  frequently  severe  heat  of  the  surface,  and 
violent  pain  of  the  head  and  intf)lerance  of  light  and  sound;  the  symptoms, 
in  a  word,  of  the  most  acute  encephalitis." 

"  The  breath  is  tainted,  the  tongue  loaded  and  swollen,  the  secretions 
morbid;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  distinct  and  confident  diag- 
nosis without  the  criterion  afiR>rded  by  the  efiect  of  blood-letting  in  the 
erect  posture." 

In  a  doubtful  case,  an  enema  of  warm  water  should  be  very  slowly 
administered,  and  its  efiects  examined.  If  there  are  scybala,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  subdued,  and,  especially,  if  there  be  faintishness,  the  case  is 
undoubtedly  not  cerebral  inflammation,  but  intestinal  irritation.  If  the 
case  continue  doubtful,  venesection  should  be  resorted  to,  with  the  precau- 
tions before  mentioned,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  the  lips  become 
fradlld;  if  the  case  be  encephalitis,  four  times  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
taken,  without  producing  syncope,  that  could  be  taken,  without  that  effect, 
in  intestinal  irritation. 

Dr.  Hall  next  notices  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  which  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  cerebral  inflammation;  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  influence  upon  the  encepba- 
lon  of  that  state  of  bloodlessness  which  occure  in  chlorosis  is  next  noticed. 
Within  the  last  four  years.  Dr.  Hall  has  seen  four  fiital  cases  of  chlorosis. 
In  one  of  these  causes,  where  there  was  a  post  mortem  examination,  there 
was  oedema,  effusion  under  the  arachnoid,  and  into  the  pleura,  the  pulmo- 
nary cellular  membrane,  &c.,  and  a  general  state  of  bloodlessness.  Shocks 
mental  and  physical,  the  effects  of  alcohol,  dropsies,  and  ischuria  are  the 
remaining  subjects  discussed  under  the  head  of  cerebral  diseases  arising 
from  various  affections  of  the  system. 

The  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow  are  (Jivided  by  Dr.  Hall  into  central, 
or  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  marrow  itself;  the  centripetal,  or  diseases 
excited  through  the  exciter  nerves;  and  the  centrifugal,  or  diseases  of  the 
motor  nerves. 

Inflammation  within  the  spine  like  encephalitis  is  distinguished  into 
spinal  meningitis;  inflammation  within  the  membranes;  spinal  myelitis  of 
the  cerebral  tracts;  of  the  true  medulla;  and  of  its  principal  divisions. 

Blows,  falls,  or  other  injuries,  and  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  are  the 
principal  causes  of  inflammation  within  the  spine.  It  rarely  exists  without 
meningitis  within  the  cranium.  The  symptoms  of  meningitis  are  more 
those  of  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  spasm;  those  of  myelitis  more 
those  o[  destruction  of  the  organ  or  paralysis.     Among  the  first  symptoms 
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of  the  former  disease  is  local  pain  augmented  by  motion  and  by  percussion, 
but  rarely  by  pressure.  There  is  trismus,  tor  icollis,  partial  or  complete 
opisthotonos,  sometimes^ convulsions.  Respiration  is  sometimes  difficult, 
and  sometimes  there  is  retention  of  urine  and  constipation. 

In  myelitis,  there  is  paralysis  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  a  sense 
of  numbness,  impaired  sensibility,  and  a  sense  of  feebleness,  which  are 
first  observed  singly  or  combined,  in  one  or  both  of  the  inferior,  or  superior 
extremities.  In  some  cases,  probably  complicated  with  meningitis,  there 
is  augmented  sensibility.  In  other  cases  there  are  spasmodic  or  convul- 
sive afiections. 

'  Centripetal  epilepsy,  which  takes  its  origin  in  the  extremities,  or  as  Dr. 
Hall  calls  them,  the  origins  of  the  exciter  nerves,  is  considered  as  curable, 
however  difficult  of  cure.  The  causes  of  this  are  irritation  of  the  stomacb, 
the  intestines,  or  the  uterus.  The  immediate  accession  of  a  paroxysm 
may  oflen  be  prevented  by  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face,  or  by  exciting 
the  nostrils  with  snuff,  &c. 

In  tetanus,  Dr.  Hall  proposes  the  division  of  the  injured  nerve,  or  ampu- 
tation. In  hydrophobia  he  would  combine  the  administration  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  with  tracheotomy .u  ^Strychnine,  he  says,  might  cause  tetanus  or 
hydrophobia  but  can  never  cure  it.  Hysteria  is  distin^ished  from  epilepsy 
by  the  closure  of  the  larynx  in  the  latter,  which  never  takea  place  in  the 
former.  Hysteria  seems  to  single  out  and  afiect  every  function  which 
belongs  to  the  true  spinal  system.  Chorea  is  centripetal  in  its  origin,  but 
becomes  centric  and  cerebral  in  its  course  before  its  fatal  issue. 

In  the  twelfth  and  last  lecture  the  subject  of  spasmodic  asthma  is  first 
considered,  and  next  the  act  of  vomiting,  which  is  a  reflex,  spinal  act.  Dr. 
H.  considers  abortion  an  excited  act;  which  is  sometimes  produced  through 
the  spinal  nerves  of  the  rectum,  by  the  action  of  morbid  and  exciting 
excretory  matter,  and  sometimes  by  a  dead  foetus,  which  acts  as  a  foreign 
substance. 

The  centrifugal  diseases,  which  are  diseases  of  the  reflex  motor  nerves, 
form  the  remaining  subdivision.  These  are  spasmodic  strabismus,  spas* 
modic  tic,  and  spasmodic  torticollis.  These  subjects  complete  the  course 
of  lectures  under  review. 

It  is  evident  that  a  wide  field  of  discovery  and  research  remains  open. 
[t  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  and  other  physiologists  cannot  unite 
in  pursuing  harmoniously  these  objects  of  inquiry,  without  jealousy  or  ill 
feeling.  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  frequent  ebullitions  of  anger, 
with  which  the  lectures  are  seasoned;  but  we  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that, 
however  provoked,  they  appear  to  us  undignified.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  Dr.  Hall  to  trust  to  the  merits  of  the  system  he  has  established, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  reputation,  than  to  the  angry  vindication  of  it 
from  the  attacks  of  his  opponents.  E.  W. 
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Abticub  XII.  ElemeniM  cf  the  PracHce  of  Phyncj  pretenHng  a  view  of 
the  preteiU  Hate  of  Special  Pathology^  and  Therapeuties.  By  David 
Craigib,  M.  D.     F.  R.  S.  £.   Vol.  I.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1886.  pp.  052. 

Thx  most  valuable,  and  enduring  medical  books  are  undoubtedly  those 
written  by  men  of  strong  natural  powers  of  observation,  who  write  from 
the  fulness  of  their  own  minds,  and  describe  in  plain  forcible  terms,  with 
brevity,  and  conciseness,  what  they  have  seen,  and  expenenc'ed.  Such  are 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  of  Sydenham,  and  of  John  Hunter;  to  which 
may  be  added,  the  more  modem  works  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Arbemethy, 
&c.  The  few  books  we  have  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as  the  dia- 
monds of  medical  literature.  These  works  are  durable,  because  they 
delineate  facts;  they  describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  nature  is 
always  the  same.  The  empirics  are,  therefore,  better  writers  than  the 
rationalists;  at  least,  their  productions  have  a  more  permanent  value. 

But  such  men  being  sekiom  voluminous  writers,  and  having  rarely 
leisure,  or  inclination  to  commit  to  paper  the  results  of  their  labours  and 
observations,  much  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  medical  experience  perishes 
with  those  who  possess  it.  The  medical  community  is,  therefore,  the  more 
indebted  to  those  who  will  undertake  the  task  of  compiling  and  collecting 
from  the  depths  of  the  wide  sea  of  medical  literature,  whatever  is  truly 
valuable. 

For  having  undertaken,  and  still  more  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
accomplished,  this  labour  Dr.  Craigie  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude.  His 
work  is  the  most  extensive  general  treatise,  that  has  appeared  since  that  of 
Dr.  Good.  The  first  volume  contains  052  closely  printed  pages,  and  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  subjects  of  fever,  and  inflammation. 

The  volume  bears  the  appearance  of  very  great  labour,  and  research. 
The  author  professes  it  to  be  bis  object,  not  to  give  his  own  opinions  upon 
the  various  diseases  treated  upon;  but  to  bring  into  **  one  uniform,  harmo- 
nious, and  comprehensive  system,  the  whole  of  the  theoretical  principles, 
and  the  practical  applications,  of  which  the  art  of  preventing,  and  of  curing 
diseases,  now  consists.^  He  aims  at  collecting,  and  arranging,  in  a  work 
of  moderate  compass,  the  most  material  points  in  special  pathology,  and 
therapeutics,  with  the  various  facts  on  which  they  rest;  in  order  to  fkcilt- 
tafe  the  labour  of  the  student,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
It  has  been  his  design  also,  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
difierent  observers — to  examine,  compare,  and  analyse,  the  facts,  and 
classes  of  facts,  recorded  by  them,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
crepancies by  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others,  or  by  his  own  experience, 
and  to  deduce  correct  and  legitimate  principles  from  the  whole. 

In  his  Introduction,  the  author  defines  disease,  as  consisting  in  impaired 
action,  or  disordered  function  of  the  body.  Functional  derangement  very 
oAen  depends  upon  change  of  structure.  Each  function  consists  of  distinct 
actions;  each  action,  is  performed  by  one  or  more  organs  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  each  organ  consists  of  certain  elementary  tissues, 
each  of  which  possesses  a  definite  arrangement  of  its  minute  particles,  or 
constituent  atoms,  and  is  endowed  with  certain  physical,  and  vital,  or 
physiological  properties.  Every  derangement  of  function,  depends  on  the 
derangement  of  some  of  its  constituent  actions.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  action  can  be  deranged  without  some  change  in  the  properties  of  the 
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elementary  tissue;  and  how  far  these  properties  can  be  changed  without  a 
change  in  the  elementary  atoms,  which  constitute  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  organs. 

Every  disease  is  probably,  at  its  commencement,  a  dynamic  afiection 
only,  and  consists  entirely  of  some  preternatural  change  in  the  properties 
of  some  of  the  organic  systems  or  tissues.     In  all  cases,  dynamic  changes 
may  be  said  to  terminate  in  organic  changes.     Organical  changes  may 
be  traced  to  functional  lesions.     Conversely,  an  organic  change  originated 
by  a  functional  lesion,  re-acts  upon  the  latter,  and  increases  it.     Every 
disease  presents  two  orders  of  objects;  one  of  deranged  function,  the  other 
of  deranged  structure.     The  latter  are  called  diseases,  the  former  symp- 
toms.    To  form  from  external  signs,  4&;c.,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  and  extent  of  the  morbid  action,  is  the  object  of  pathology.     Our 
author  points  out  the  extensive  meaning  of  this  word;  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  anatomical  appearances,  though  it  has  come  to  be  used  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  them.   But  chemical,  and  physiological  pathology, 
are  full  as  important  as  anatomical.     Anatomical  examinations  can  show 
only  the  efl^cts  of  morbid  actions,  not  the  actions  themselves.     By  con* 
necting,  however,  these  efiects  with  the  symptoms  observed  in  the  living 
body,  and  with  the  morbid  changes  observed  in  the  aptions,  and  functions, 
and  occasionally  in  the  secretions,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  most 
precise  knowledge  of  which  we  are  capable  with  regard  to  disease.     In 
some  diseases,  no  lesions  are  discoverable  aAer  death,  and  in  these,  the 
greatest  obscurity  prevails. 

Morbid  processes  difier;  1st.  In  the  nature  of  the  process  itself  2dly. 
In  the  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  3dly.  In 
the  simplicity  or  complication  of  the  morbid  action. 

In  regard  to  the  classification  of  diseases,  none  has  yet  been  made 
which  is  not  liable  to  serious  objections;  nbne  which  meets  with  universal 
acceptation.  It  would  seem  to  be  much  the  best  plan,  therefore,  either 
to  abandon  classifications  altogether,  or  to  adopt  one  that  has  been  gene- 
rally received,  and  endeavour  to  remove  what  there  is  in  it  erroneous, 
rather  than  to  adopt  a  new  system.  The  mental  habits  of  men  are  so 
various,  that  no  classification  is  likely  to  be  fitted  for  all.  Every  active 
thinker,  or  inquirer,  will  be  likely  to  form  a  classification  for  himself. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  desideratum,  to  have  an  uniform  order  for  the 
arrangement  of  diseases;  and  were  it  generally  adopted,  it  would  matter 
little  upon  what  principles  it  was  founded.  There  is  little  danger  in  these 
days,  that  propinquity  in  arrangement  will  lead  to  the  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment of  difibrent  diseases. 

Upon  the  ground  alluded  to,  however,  that  it  is  most  natural  for  every 
man  to  adopt  his  own  classification,  we  cannot  deny  to  a  lecturer,  the 
privilege  of  treating  diseases  in  the  order  most  agreeable  to  himself;  and 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  our  author  was  led  to  the  arrangement  he 
has  adopted.  It  must  be  allowed  also,  that  in  these  days,  when  so  much 
attention  is  universally  paid  to  the  subject  of  pathology,  an  arrangement 
founded  upon  the  changes  of  function  and  structure  produced  by  disease,  is 
the  most  natural. 

Our  author  commences  with  fever.  This  term,  he  says,  is  employed  to 
denote  that  condition  of  the  human  body,  in  which,  there  is  an  obvious  and 
unusual  increase  of  heat,  and  unnatural  quickness  of  the  pulse,  with  dis- 
order more  or  less  general  of  several  functions.  It  is  primary  or  secondary, 
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idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  nmple  or  compKcated.  Dr.  C.  alludes  to  the 
opinion  held  by  Autenreith,  Clutterbuck,  Mills,  and  Broussais,  that  fever 
never  occurs  without  some  local  aflfection.  This,  he  says,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  idiopathic  fever.  In  most  cases,  whatever  be  the 
form  or  type  the  fever  takes,  an  afiection  of  some  organ  or  tissues  actually 
occurs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  manner  in  which  the  local  auc- 
tion takes  place,  is  not  fiivourable  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  tlie  material 
cause  or  agent;  since  it  generally  follows  the  fever,  and  ceases  when  it 
subsides.  In  other  respects,  Dr.  C.  considers  this  an  hypothesis  which  can* 
not  claim  any  othei  denomination,  than  a  mere  admission  of  the  difiiculty 
of  accounting  for  the  morbid  process  in  which  fever  consists.  The  opinions 
of  our  author  are  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  hereaAer,  that  all  fever  is  in  its 
origin  idiopathic,  and  that  the  lesions  found  aAer  death  are  the  conse* 
quences,  and  not  the  causes  of  febrile  action. 

He  commences  with  intermittent  fever.  In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  this 
affin^tion,  after  a  full  exposition  iukI  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  bad 
efiects  of  marsh  miasmata,  as  given  by  the  best  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  draws  the  following  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  agues  are  remarked  to  be  the  diseases  of  wet  maiishy 
districts,  and  to  prevail  mo«t  abundantly  in  countries  which  are  low, 
swampy,  and  humid.  Secondly,  simple  moisture  is  not  adequate  of  itself 
to  the  production  of  ague.  The  mointiire  of  the  sea,  and  of  large  lakes, 
for  instance,  do  not  produce  ague.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  occur  in  cold 
clinuites  or  seasons,  and  invariably  requires  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
Fourthly,  ague  appears  in  the  temperate  zones  at  least,  to  require  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  and  drought,  in  the  transition  from  humidity.  Fifthly, 
the  existence  of  a  marsh  or  swamp  is  not  adequate  or  necessary  for  the 
production  of  ague.  Sixthly,  agues  prevail  where  no  marsh  is  visible. 
In  most  of  these  situations,  the  surfiice  is  porous  and  penetrable  and  re« 
tains  moisture;  and  it  is  either  a  long  time  undergoing  the  process  of  desic- 
cation, or  is  in  a  state  of  alternate  dryness  and  moisture. 

**  From  the  whole  of  the  facts  and  consideretioDS  now  adduced,  in  conclusion, 
I  think  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that,  while  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  desiccated 
chiefly  in  two  modes,  either  by  direct  solar  heat,  or  by  the  successive  transition 
of  currents  of  warm  air  over  it,  and  in  general  by  both  combined,  wherever  the 
former  mode  of  desiccation  predominates  over  the  latter,  Bffues  and  remittents 
and  similar  fevers,  will  prevail.  Desiccation  by  solar  heat^one,  or  principally* 
I  infer,  is  extremely  productive  of  the  febrific  poison;  and  wherever  this  process 
has  attained  a  certain  stage,  if  human  beings  are  exposed  to  it,  they  will  infjd- 
libly  be  attacked.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed,  that  neither  what  is 
in  common  language  called  a  marsh,  nor  marshy  air,  is  requisite  to  produce 
fever;  and  that  any  surface  which  has  been  previously  moistened,  and  which 
like  calcareous  or  coralline  rock,  sandy  soil,  or  argillaceous  matter,  may  retain 
moisture,  and  is  then  subjected  to  Ute  desiccating  process  by  means  of  the  solar 
rays,  will  at  a  certain  period  of  that  process  give  nse  to  fever.  In  this  manner* 
perhaps,  are  we  to  explain  the  factmentionea  by  Dr.  Bisset,  that  in  1759,  vernal 
agues  were  abundant  m  the  dry  and  elevated  districts  of  Cleveland  in  Yorkshire, 
^hich  is  regarded  generally  a  very  salubrious  situation/' 

^*  In  situations,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  desiccation  is  accomplished  chiefly 
by  the  successive  transition  of  erial  currents,  agui>s  are  much  less  likely  to  pre- 
vail; and  if  these  currents  are  so  frequent  and  considerable  as  to  amount  to  breeies 
or  winds,  they  either  prevent  the  generation  of  the  febriferoos  principle,  or  they 
dissipate  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced.'* 

Dr.  Craigie  rejects  the  opinion  that  in  the  beginning  of  fever,  there  ic 
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any  afiection  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  further  than  is  seated  in  the 
blood  vessels  of  these  'parts,  in  common  with  the  capillary  system  at  large* 
He  doubta  whether  there  is  any  peculiar  afl^tion  of  the  nervous  chords, 
branches,  and  extremities.  It  has  been  .ascertained,  he  says,  with  con- 
siderabie  accuracy,  that  the  primary  effect  of  fever  is  sedative,  and  de- 
structive of  the  energy  of  the  capillaries  and  exhalents.  When  the  process 
of  fever  is  established,  it  is  evidently  seated  in  the  capillary  net*work;  and  . 
In^ those  vessels  which  open  in  the  several  membranes  and  organs*  It  is 
not  confined  to  one  set  of  capillaries.  It  is  seated  neither  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  as  maintained  by  Ploucquet^  Clutterbuck, 
and  Mills,  nor  in  those  of  the  longs,  nor  in  those  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  asserted  by  Broussais;  bat  it  is  diffused  over  the  whole  minute  capillary 
net- work  of  the  aortic  and  venous  branches  of  the  capillary  and  exhalent 
system,  in  every  texture  and  organ.  This  does  not  exclude  local  aflfec- 
tion.  In  some  instances  and  in  certain  epidemics,  there  is  a  more  decided 
afiection  of  one  set  of  capillaries  than  of  others.  In  one  case,  the 
capillaries  of  the  brain  may  be  most  afllected,  in  another  those  of  the 
lungs,  in  a  third,  those  of  the  stomach,  in  a  fourth,  those  of  the  liver,  in  a 
fifth,  those  of  the  intestines,  and  in  a  sixth,  perhaps,  those  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

The  blood  in  aguedifiers  in  no  respect  from  that  in  other  healthy  statea 
of  the  body,  further  than  in  not  being  so  thoroughly  aerated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difiiculty  with  which  it  moves  through  the  capillary  system 
of  the  pulnranary  artery  and  veins.  The  blood  moves  more  slowly  than 
jiatural,  and  hence  an  accumulation  takes  place.  The  enei^y  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  moreover,  is  diminished. 

The  blood  moves  more  slowly  than  natural  through  the  capillaries.  The 
idea  of  its  increased  velocity  is  gratuitous;  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  morbidly  accelerated,  it  does  not  empty  itself  at  each  contraction,  if  it 
does  so  in  health.  When  the  contractions  of  the  heart  become  more  fre- 
quent, they  are  less  complete  and  efficient.  Much  more  blood  passes 
through  it  when  it  contracts  sixty  times  than  when  it  cootnicts  seventy. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  energy  and  vigour 
of  the  capillaries  and  exhalents  are  immediately  destroyed.     They  become 
inordinately  contracted  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  cold  fit; 
whereas,  in  the  hot  fit,  the  capillaries  become  distended,  but  with  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  exhalents.     This  is  shown  by  the  injected  appearance 
of  the  face  during  the  hot  fit.     The  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  capillaries, 
but  is  not  removed  from  them  by  the  veins.     Hence  congestion  takes  place 
throughout  the  capillary  system.     This  general  congestion  constitutes  the 
p  'culhir  oppression  that  has  erroneously  been  regarded  as  an  afiection  of 
the  nervous  system  exclusively.     This  state  cannot  be  proved  by  anatomi- 
cal inspection,  because  individuals  are  never  cut  off  on  the  first  days  of 
fever.     We  see  only  the  efilect  of  the  morbid  action  and  not  the  nature  of 
the  process  itself.     But  it  admits  of  a  satisfoctory  evidence,  by  comparing 
the  appearances  found  in  different  patients  cut  oflT  in  different  states,  and 
throwing  anide  the  phenomena  which  are  manifestly  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  effects,  selecting  only  those  which,  by  their  constancy,  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  the  character  of  causes.  / 

I'he  most  usual  appearance  in  fever,  is  a  preternatural  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries  of  all  the  organs,  and  most  particularly  in  those 
which  are  naturally  roost  copiously  supplied  with  blood,  for  instance,  the 
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brain  and  spinal  chord,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidoeys, 
and  among  external  organs  the  muscles  and  the  skin. 

These  Dr.  Craigie  considers  as  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed*  On 
their  cause,  various  opinions  have  prevailed;  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
'  referred  to  two  heads:  the  first,  that  which  ascribes  this  congestion  to 
some  state  of  the  solids;  the  second,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  some  chcmge 
in  the  fluids.  The  vessels  of  the  living  body  undoubtedly  undergo  some 
change  from  the  healthy  state,  but  the  nature  of  this  change  is  matter  of 
conjecture.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  innate  properties  of 
the  vessels,  whatever  they  are,  are  impaired,  and  their  tone  or  energy  en- 
feebled. In  a  state  of  health  these  vessels  possess  some  living  power,  such 
as  endasmose  and  e^otmose^  If  such  properties  exist  they  may  undoubtedly 
become  impaired. 

**That  some  change  or  disorder,  some  impairment  of  energy  in  the 
capillaries,  does  take  place  in  fever,  may  be  inferred,  Ist.  from  the  general 
phenomena  of  that  disease  in  which  the  circulating,  nutritious,  and  secreting 
functions  are  very  much  disordered;  2dly,  from  the  effects  of  that  disease 
in  which  we  always  recognise  the  chief  lesions  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain,  lungs,  muscles,  dec.;  3dly,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  usual  causes  of 
fever,  which,  in  other  instances,  operate  chiefly  on  the  vascular  system,  or 
the  secreting  membranes  or  organs." 

In  regard  to  the  fluids,  the  blood  may  be  altered  in  quantity,  or  in  quality. 
The  first  Dr>  C.  considers  impossible.  The  apparent  increase  is  owing  to 
the  loss  of  power  in  the  capillaries  to  transmit  the  blood,  and  the  conse* 
quent  accumulation  and  congestion.  Among  those  who  have  supposed  the 
quality  of  the  blood' to  be  altered.  Dr.  C.  particularly  notices  Dr.  Stevens, 
who  infers  that  the  blood  loses  its  saline  impregnation  in  ague.  Dr.  C. 
thinks  that  the  facts  upon  which  Dr.  Stevens  founded  his  opinions,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  well  established  to  make  it  necessary  to  attempt  to 
refute  the  opinions  founded  upon  them. 

Dr.  C.  concludes  that  it  is  possible  for  some  insalubrious  materials,  pro- 
bably those  which  constitute  malaria,. to  be  carried  along  with  the  blood. 
In  other  wurds,  he  allows  that  the  blood  may  be  rendered  less  fit  for  cir- 
culation by  the  mechanical  admixture  of  foreign  matters,  but  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  a  chemical  change;  excepting  that  produced  by  respiration, 
and  by  the  morbid  action  of  fever  itself.  The  embarrassed  respiration, 
he  says,  which  is  seen  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  cannot  continue  long 
without  efiecting  very  great  changes  in  the  blood.  As  aeration  is  essential 
the  blood  must  be  altered  afler  a  few  paroxysms.  As  it  circulates  more 
slowly  than  natural,  or  perhaps  stagnates  altogether,  it  does  not  part  with 
so  much  of  its  carbon,  nor  receive  so  much  oxygen  as  it  does  naturally, 
nor  exhale  so  freely  its  watery  vapour.  In  consequence  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  digestive  function,  the  materials  of  the  blood  are  not  renewed; 
so  sanguification  must  be  suspended  if  not  subverted. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  ague  is  attended.  Dr.  C.  allows, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  most  difficult  circumstance  is  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  any  morbid  change  of  the  sanguiferous,  or  of  the 
nervous  system,  should  continue  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  cease,  and 
return  again  in  a  certain  period.  Cullen  ascribed  the  alternations  of  ague 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  human  body  to  diurnal  revolution.  Darwin 
and  Hildenbrand  have  advanced  different  theories,  'and  the  most  recent 
speculator  on  this  subject,  M.  BaiUey,  has  brought  forward  a  doctrine 
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which  Dr.  C.  considers  yirtoaliy  the  same  with  that  of  Culten*  Accord- 
ing to  M.  6.,  these  revolutions  are  merely  exaggerated  fornw  of  certain 
natural  motions  observed  in  all  cases,  and  more  or  less  regular  in  the 
human  frame.  Each  space  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human  frame, 
consists  of  a  continued  series  of  excitations  or  rather  congestions.  These 
are  the  efl^t  of  physical  and  hydraulic  laws  and  show  the  influence  of 
gravitation  and  other  causes  over  vital  phenomena. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  intermittent,  Dr.  C.  recommends  rather 
an  active  course  at  the  outset. 

At  the  approach  of  the  cold  fit,  he  considers  it  important  to  apply  heat 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  extremities.  An  opiate,  or  laudanum 
applied  externally  to  the  spine  in  combination  with  soap  liniment,  equal 
Dftrts  of  each,  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  stage,  has  prevented  the  paroxysm. 
In  other  c€ises,  opiates  given  before  the  cold  fit,  have  rendered  it  milder 
and  shorter,  and  after  one  or  two  paroxysms  have  cured  it. 

Dr.  C.  recommends  full  vomiting  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  fit.  Twenty, 
twenty -five,  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecac,  with  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  tar- 
tarize^  antimony  may  be  given  at  first,  and  the  patient  should  be  made  to 
drink  freely  of  chamomile  tea,  dz;c.  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith,  has  recommended 
the  application  of  a  ligature  upon  one  of  the  Is  rge  arteries  of  the  extremity, 
as  very  efiectual  in  preventing  the  approach  of  the  cold  fit  or  checking  it, 
if  applied  before  its  onset;  aiid  Dr.'  C.  thinks  it  proper  to  employ  it. 

In  recommending  the  free  use  of  warm  drinks  in  promoting  vomiting, 
our  author  notices  the  opinion  of  Cleghorn,  who  forbids  drinks  on  the  idea, 
that,  as  the  vena  cava  and  the  subclavian  are  loaded  with  blood,  the  tho* 
racic  duct  roust  be  compressed,  and,  consequently,  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  stomach  is  not  absorbed,  but  distends  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  He 
recommends  that  the  patient  should  only  rinse  his  mouth  frequently  or  use 
slices  of  lemon  or  similar  substitutes,  which  will  assuage  the  thirst.  Hil- 
denbrand  disapproved  of  cold  drinks.  Dr.  C.  adds  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  overload  the  stomach  than  hot  drinks.  The  latter  given  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  vomiting,  are  free  from  this  objection  and  relieve 
thirst  at  the  same  time. 

The  very  sparing  use  of  fluids  in  catarrh  and  in  pleurisy,  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  lectures  which  are  now  publishing  in  the  Medical 
Gazette.  In  the  latter  disease,  he  would  have  the  patient  merely  sip  from 
time  to  time,  or  rinse  his  mouth  in  order  to  avoid  the  extreme  thirst 
attendant  upon  the  disease.  Catarrhs,  he  maintains,  can  be  cured  with 
groat  expedition,  by  entire  or  almost  entire  abstinence  from  fluids. 

If  cold  drinks  are  used.  Dr.  Craigie  recommends  as  preferable,  the  effer- 
vescing drinks,  such  as  soda  water,  brisk  beer,  mouthfuls  of  the  saline 
mixtures,  or  ptisans  with  nitre  dissolved  in  them.  Animal  jelly  is  recom- 
mended by  Hall^  to  diminish  the  sense  of  burning  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  abate  the  oppression  and  anxiety.  Some  physicians  have  recommended 
venesection  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  paroxysm  in  the  cold  stage. 
Dr.  C.  thinks  it  safest  to  avoid  it,  unless  particularly  indicated.  When 
there  are  symptoms  of  local  inflammation  or  congestion,  he  advises  the 
abstraction  of  from  ten  to  fifleen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  according  to 
circumstances,  succeeded,  when  required,  by  the  application  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  leeches.  When  this  is  done  early  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  authors,  it  occasionally  cuts  short  the  disease,  always 
moderate  its  severity,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  efficient  employment  of 
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other  remedies.    The  surface  should  be  sponged  with  tepid  water.    Cup- 
ping and  sinapisms  may  be  used  with  safety. 

In  the  hot  stage,  opiates  are  as  useful,  as  in  the  cold.  Dr.  Lind,  of 
Haslar  hospital,  draws  the  conclusions;  1st,  That  they  shorten  and  mitigate 
the  violence  of  the  fit  with  great  certainty.  2dly,  They  give  general  re- 
Kef  to  the  head)  diminish  the  burning  heat  of  the  fever,  and  occasion  pro- 
fijse  sweating,  with  agreeable  soilness  of  the  skin.  Sdly,  They  induce  re- 
freshing sleep  with  the  general  extinction  of  painful  and  uneasy  feeling. 
Delirium  forms  their  only  contra-indication;  and  when  this  is  present,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wait  for  its  subsidence.  Lastly,  Dr.  Lind  maintains 
that  opium  is  an  excellent  preparative  for  the  use  of  the  bark.  Dr.  Craigie 
says  that  the  proper  time  for  its  exhibition  is  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
fit.  If  given  then,  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  hot  one.  In  simple,  open 
ague,  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  hot  fit;  in  cerebro-meningeal  and  pneumo- 
bronchial  congestion  its  use  is  improper,  unless  preceded  by  venesection. 
•  In  the  sweating  stage,  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  keep  the  patient 
from  exposure. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  bark,  it  may  be  given  when  the  urgency  of  the 
case  requires,  in  the  paroxysm  with  perfect  safety.  The  great  objection  to 
its  use  at  this  time  seems  to  be,  that  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  bark 
in  substance,  and  it  is  consequently  rejected.  With  regard  to  quinine, 
this  objection  would  not  apply  with  so  much  force.  Our  author  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  bark  and  the  different  methods  of  its 
administration;  and  of  the  various  substitutes  that  have  been  employed 
where  it  could  not  be  obtained.  The  discovery  of  quinine  has  rendered 
these  substitutes  useless  in  cases  where  the  bark  in  substance  could  not  be 
borne.  Arsenic  is  the  only  preparation  that  can  compete  with  it  in  effi- 
cacy, and  it  is  known  that  this  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  where  the 
btairk  has  been  unavailing.  Our  author  gives  an  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  web  of  the  common  spider,  which  has  been  used  with  success 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  by  Dr.  Gillespie  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  West  Indies. 
Two  pills,  each  containing  five  grains  of  cobweb,  were  given  at  intervals 
of  two  hours,  commencing  two  hours  before  the  anticipated  return  of  the 
fit. 

Cases  of  ague  terminate  in  death,  either  by  the  direct  efl^t  on  the  con- 
stitution at  large,  or  by  injury  done  to  some  organ,  the  structure  and  pro- 
perties of  which  are  essential  to  life.  Death  takes  place,  as  it  were,  by 
paralysis.  In  the  greater  number  of  fatal  terminations,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  mechanical  injury  of  some  important  organ  occurs.  Le- 
sions may  occur  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  in  the  lungs  or  in  the 
pleura,  in  the  pericardium,  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestines  and  in  the 
liver  or  spleen.  Conuij  or  apoplectic  death,  suffecation,  or  peripneumony, 
or  some  remarkable  lesion  of  the  nutritious  organs,  from  gastro-enteric  or 
intestinal  disease,  are  the  ordinary  modes  in  which  death  is  caused. 

Remittent. — Dr.  Craigie  is  disposed  to  allow  the  interchangeable  na- 
ture, the  identical  origin,  and  the  simultaneous  existence  of  Intermittent 
and  Remittent,  though  he  regards  it  both  as  more  proper  and  more  useful 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The  following  are  the  pathological 
appearances  found  in  those  who  die  of  remittent: 

"  If  death  takes  place  early,  the  surface  is  only  tinged  slightly  yellow;  if 
later,  the  yellow  tint  is  deeper  and  more  general  and  extensive.  A  dark  livid 
or  marbled  appearance  of  the  shoulders  extending  to  the  hind-head  is  almost 
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inyariable.  livid  blotches  or  spots  on  different  parts  of  the  person,  especially 
those  which  were  subjected  to  pressure,  are  not  aDcommon;  and  the  scrotum  is 
often  livid.  Petechial  spots  are  occasionally  seen;  the  belly  is  tense  and  tym« 
panitic;  and  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  parotids  are  sometimes  observed." 

*'The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  always  more  or  less,  sometimes  very  much 
injected  and  reddened;  serous  fluid  is  effused  into  the  subaraohnoid  tissue,  ele- 
vating the  arachnoid  membranCf  and  giving  it  an  opaque  thickened  appearance, 
simulating  coagnlable  lymph.  The  convolutions  are  more  or  less  flattened.  The 
hemispheres  ouen  pretematurally  adherent.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is  firm, 
but  always  more  vascular,  and  presenting  more  numerous  minute  points  and  fis- 
sures effusine  fluid  blood  than  natural.  The  ventricles  contain  nuid  which  is 
occasionally  limpid  and  Colourless,  occasionally  slightly  yellow." 

"  The  lungs  are  always  more  or  less  congested,  with  dark  coloured  blood, 
sometimes  presenting  appearances  of  inflammation,  as  effusion  of  frothy  serum 
into  the  pulmonic  tissue,  and  some  degree  of  indsration.  Lymph  is  occasion- 
ally effused,  connecting  the  pulmonic  smd  costal,  and  thepulmomc  and  diaphrag- 
matic pleura,  with  serous  fluid  in  the  seneral  cavity  ot  the  membrane.  The 
pericardium  is  in  general  reddened  and  injected,  and  its  cavity  occupied  with 
more  or  less  serous  fluid.  Clots  of  blood  and  fibrinous  matter  are  found  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  less  on  the  left  side." 

**  The  liver  is  generally  rather  larger,  and  more  gorged  with  blood  than  na- 
tural; and  the  gall-bladder  moderately  filled  with  thick  ropy  bile." 

**The  peritoneum  is  in  general  dull-coloured  and  grayish,  void  of  its  usual 
lustre,  and  covered  by  a  ropy  glutinous  exudation.  The  omentum  is  shrivelled 
and  shrunk.  The  mesenteric  vessels  are  loaded  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and 
sometimes  minutely  injected.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  much  distended 
with  air,  and  contain  more  or  less  dark-coloured  muddy  fluid  like  coffee-bounds, 
which  also  tinges  the  mucus  adhering  to  their  mucous  membrane.  When  this 
is  removed  by  washing,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  much  congested  and 
injected  with  numerous  well-filled  red  vessels,  and  occasionally  studded  with 
red  arborescent  or  arteroid  patches." 

**  The  spleen  is  generally  soft,  flaccid,  and  sometimes  completely  broken 
down." 

"  The  urinary  bladder  is  contracted  in  size,  and  contains  generally  a  little  tur- 
bid high-coloured  urine;  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  more  or  less  injected  with 
blood.^' 

^  The  kidneys  are  more  or  less  injected,  and  their  vessels  often  ^loaded  with 
thick  semifluid  blood.^*^ 

'*  These  appearances,  which  indicate  the  effects  of  the  febrile  action  on  the 
different  organs,  show  that  the  force  or  violence  of  the  action,  though  operating 

generally  on  the  whole  system  of  capillary  vessels,  had  nevertheless  been  most 
etrimental  to  the  powers  of  life,  by  acting  on  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  its 
membranes,  the  lungs,  the  stomach  and  ileum,  and  the  liver  and  kidneys." 

There  is  no  doubt,  he  continues,  that  the  vascular  system  of  the  muscles 
must  be  very  much  overloaded  with  blood.  The  loaded  state  of  the  lungs 
also,  and  the  frothy,  ropy,  blood-coloured  serum  found  in  them  is  the  re- 
sult of  imperfect  circulation  io  the  pulmonary  artery.  One  of  the  efiects 
of  the  febrile  action  is  doubtless  to  interrupt  the  circulation  in  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries,  and  thereby  cause  congestion  and  a  sort  of  passive  peri- 
poeumony. 

The  diseased  action,  though  diffused  over  the  whole  frame,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  three  stages.  The  first  is  when  the  head  is  most  affected 
and  the  distension  of  the  cerebro-meningeal  vessels  most  conspicuous; 
and  the  close  of  which  is  marked  with  temporary  abatement,  correspond- 
ing  probably  to  the  commencement  of  effusion  from  these  vessels,  &c.  The 
second  is,  when  the  disorder  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  be- 
comes fully  established,  which  is  indicated  by  increase  of  the  burning  pain 


at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  inceesant  voaiiting,  ihrst  of  Amy  matter,  then  of 
dark-coloured  fluid,  dec.  l^hie  stage  often  terminates  fatally;  but  if  it  do 
not,  the  third  stage,  that  of  oppressed  respiration  and  pulmonary  iuphyxia 
ensues,  and  terminates  at  once  the  disease  and  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
dark-coloured  fluids  ejected  by  the  stomach,  proceed  from  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  capillaries,  which  allows  their  contents  to  flow  into  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  blood  becomes  stagnated  in  these 
vessels,  as  they  are  unable  to  transmit  it  to  the  veins.  They  are  distended 
beybnd  the  power  of  spontaneously  recovering  themselves,  and  thus  finally 
become  disorganized.  Dr.  C.  believes  it  to  be  a  very  erroneous  notion, 
that  the  yellow  tint  of  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  of  the  head,  neck,  dz«.  is  oc- 
casioned by  effusion  of  bile.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  produced  by  the  die- 
organization  of  the  captllaries  4>f  the  brain  and  the  gastro-enteric  mem- 
brane, and  the  effusion  of  the  oero-albuminous  fluid  in  the  former  organ, 
and  the  sero-sanguineous  in  the  latter.  The  capillaries  of  the  skin  are  ia 
the  same  state  of  over  distension  as  elsewhere.  The  stagnated  blood  un- 
dergoes a  partial  separation,  and  the  numerous  minute  vessels  which  at  the 
onset  of  the  fever  gave  the  face  and  eyes  the  red  and  ferrety  aspect,  now 
give  a  yellow  tinge. 

The  summer  and  autumnal  remittent.  Dr.  Craigie  coneideni  as  identical 
with  yellow  fever. 

The  general  intentions  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  are  to  unload 
the  capillaries,  especially  the  cerebro-menin^eal;  and  to  prevent  effusion, 
the  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  capillary  disorganization. 

In  the  first  place,  remedies  must  be  employed  which  act  on  the  capil- 
laries in  geneial  and  on  the  head  in  particular;  such  as  venesection  to  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  twenty-five  ounces;  shaving  the  scalp,  cupping,  cold  lo- 
tions and  afihsioo,  and  blisters.  The  venesection  to  be  repeated  when  the 
continuance  of  the  symptoms  render  it  necessary,  and  leeches  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  Purgatives. 

Secondly,  remedies  must  be  resorted  to  which  act  upon  the  circulation 
in  the  gastro^enteric  mucous  membrane.  Leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  not  with  the  same  view  as  in  the  former  case,  of  relieving 
the  brain  by  derivation,  but  in  order  to  relieve  the  capilhiry  distension  in 
this  part.    Calomel  should  also  be  employed  with  this  view. 

Thirdly,  remedies  which  act  upon  the  circulation  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries; such  as  saline  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  cold  afiiision  to  the  head, 
and  warm  fomentations  to  the  extremities. 

For  alleviating  the  distressing  symptoms  of  constant  epigastric  burning 
and  anguish,  hiccup,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  dark-coloured  fluid;  ether, 
sulphuric,  or  nitric,  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  camphor,  musk,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  are  useful  in  diflerent  cases.  Dr.  C.  considers  tlie 
use  of  calomel,  except  as  a  cathartic,  as  proved  to  be  useless  or  injurious. 

Yellow  Fevbs.  Dr.  Craigie  considers  intense  beat  as  contributing 
most  powerfully  to  develope  yellow  fever.  The  circumstance  which  ap- 
pears most  general,  he  says,  is  that  of  a  calm,  windless  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, preceded  often  by  a  train  of  weather  uncommon  in  the  particute 
place  of  its  occurrence.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  observed,  that  seasons 
in  which  there  is  the  usual  compliment  of  ^ales,  tornadoes,  d^:.,  have  been 
free  from  fever;  while  the  seasons  most  remarkable  for  sickness  have  been 
equally  remarkable  for  calm  weather  and  absence  of  winds.    The  electri- 
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eal  state'of  the  atmosphere  has  probably  its  eflfect  in  producing  the  disease. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  the  positive  and  negative  electricities  are  exactly 
balanced,  but  at  certain  periods,  particularly  when  the  sun  approaches  the 
meridian  of  any  given  place,  this  equilibrium  is  subverted;  and  in  order  to 
restore  it,  not  only  thunder  storms,  but  oAen  violent  hurricanes  and  torrents 
of  rain  take  place*  Previous  to  these  explosions,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  positive  electricity  is  slowly  and  gradually  accumulated  in  the  atmo*' 
sphere,  and  it  is  this  condition  that  appears  to  favour  the  disease. 

After  a  survey  of  the  various  opinions  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  yellow 
fever,  our  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  disease  proceeding  not 
from  the  influence  of  terrestrial  ndeLsmata  or  mere  local  peculiarities  alone, 
but  from  atmospherical  peculiarities  entirely;  which,  however,  operate 
much  more  directly  and  forcibly  in  situations  favourable  to  the  production 
of  terrestrial  emanations.  While  ague  is  the  product  of  the  marsh,  and 
remittent  is  the  efifect  of  a  more  concentrated  form  of  the  same  exhalation 
from  any  moist  surface  in  the  process  of  solar  desiccation,  yellow  fever 
appears  to  be  the  exclusive  product  of  that  state  of  atmosphere  which 
takes  place  afler  a  long  continuance  of  solar  heat,  with  little  or  no  wind,  in 
those  points  chiefly  where  the  action  of  the  sea  and  land  are  in  constant 
communion  and  interchange.  It  is  rare  in  the  interior,  or  even  upon  the 
margin  of  great  rivers,  further  from  their  mouths  than  the  extent  of  the 
tides.  "  Yellow  fever  becomes  epidemie,  neither  in  consequence  of  intense 
temperature  alone,  nor  humidity  alone,  nor  filth,  nor  the  presence  of  foul 
docks  and  wharves,  nor  desiccated  marshes,  nor  decomposed  cabbages,  or 
cofiee,  or  mangroves,  nor  even  charred  shipholds,  but  a  ceitain  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  recurs  at  very  uncertain  intervals,  and  of  the 
recurrence  of  which  the  circumstances  now  enumerated  are  indications." 

Dr.  Craigie  considers  the  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances, 
not  a  cause  but  an  indication  of  a  febriferous  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  draws  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  propagations  of  the  dis- 
ease which  he  expresses  in  the  form  of  ten  aphorisms;  the  first  two  of 
which  are  the  principal.  These  are  in  substance,  that  yellow  fever  is  the 
spontaneous  product  of  the  atmosphere,  operating  on  the  sea  coast  or 
beach,  in  tropical  or  warm  climates,  and  in  hot  seasons  elsewhere.  Whe- 
ther regarded  as  the  ordinary  remittent  modified  by  atmospheric  agency, 
or  as  a  distinct  and  specific  disease,  its  formation  and  development  always 
depend  on  climate  and  atmospherical  influence,  co-operating  with  local 
causes.  2d.  If  these  causes  are  admitted  they  will  continue  to  exist  afler 
the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  and 
unphilosophical  to  resort  to  the  assumption  of  personal  infection  or  trans- 
misBJon. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  C.  concludes  that  by 
carefully  comparing  the  combined  succession  of  phenomena  in  the  living 
frame  during  the  disease,  with  •  the  appearances  presented  by  the  organs 
mfler  death,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  peculiar  subver* 
sion  of  the  action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  whole  system  tending  to  the  dis- 
organization of  that  vascular  net  work;  and  proving  fatal  by  the  deleterious 
influence  of  this  subverted  action  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  ileum.  This  process  is  not  increaxd  aetiofu 
The  action  of  the  heart,  indeed,  is  at  first  augmented  by  the  irritative 
stimulus  in  the  capillaries,  in  which  the  real  seat  of  the  disorder  is  esta- 
blished. 
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*^The  action  of  the  capillaries  and  exhalenU  ia  impaired,  enfeebled,  and 
deranged;  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  thereby  retarded  and  finally  interrupted; 
the  requisite  changes  are  not  effected;  and  while  the  capillary  system  is  thus 
overloaded  with  dark  unchanged  and  unrespired  blood,  which  speedily  becomes 
disorganised,  their  apertures  eventually  give  way,  and  allow  the  escape  of  serum 
or  blood  in  various  tissues  and  organs.  Thus,  discharges  of  serum  or  blood 
take  place  into  the  cerebral  chambers;  and  serum  with  ubuminous  flakes  first, 
and  disorganized  blood  afterwards,  escapes  into  the  cavities  of  the  mucous 
organs,  as  the  stomach  and  intestines.*' 

This  is  the  source  of  the  cofiee  ground  discharge.  This  stagoation  and 
disorganization  of  the  circulating  fluid,  pervades  the  capillaries  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  generally,  and  those  of  the  skin.  Incisions  into  these 
parts  show  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood  are  broken  down  and 
extravasated.  While  in  some  parts  serum  is  effused  only;  in  others,  serum 
tinged  with  a  faint  brownish  red,  and  in  others,  actual  imbrowned  blood, 
void  of  its  usual  cohesion  and  tenacity,  is  effused.  This  is  a  real  disor- 
ganization of  the  circulating  fluid.  • 

Yellow  fever  consists,  therefore,  in  a  general  afiection  of  all  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  whole  frame  and  all  the  organs.  The  vascular  disorder  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  brain,  in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
and  in  the  skin,  llie  primary  cause  of  this  vascular  disorder  may  be 
referred  to  two  heads;  1st,  an  aflection  of  the  containing  vessels;  and  2dly, 
some  change  in  their  contents.  Which  is  the  primary  one,  is  doubtful. 
It  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  solid  tissues  of  the  vessels  are  in  some 
manner  deprived  of  their  usual  properties,  and  are,  for  the  time,  rendered 
unable  to  circulate  the  blood  and  contribute  to  the  difierent  secretions. 
Hence  they  become  congested. 

Among  the  various  hypotheses  in  regard  to  the  supposed  changes  in  the 
blood,  Dr.  C.  regards  that  of  Dr.  Stevens  as  the  most  tangible  and  intelli- 
gible; that  in  yellow  fever,  as  in  other  fevers,  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its 
saline  impregnation  and  alkaline  properties,  and  hence  becomes  darker,  less 
fluid,  and  less  fitted  for  use.  This  hypothesis,  he  says,  may  be  applicable  in 
some  cases  but  not  in  all.  The  most  intense  yellow  fever  attacks  some 
Europeans  so  immediately  af\er  their  arrival  in  a  tropical  part,  tbat  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  constitution  of  the  blood  had,  in  so  short  a 
time,  undergone  so  great  a  change;  and  conversely,  persons  who  have 
been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  causes  that  might,  according  to  Dr. 
Stevens,  deprive  the  blood  of  its  saline  impregnation,  are  not  more  fre- 
quently attacked  with  yellow  fever  than  others.  In  tropical  climates, 
where  yellow  fever  principally  takes  place,  it  has  been  observed,  that  all 
the  secretions  are  more  saline  than  in  temperate.  In  short,  all  that  can 
be  concluded  on  this  point  is,  that  we  have  no  positive  facts  on  the  infiu* 
ence  of  the  changes  in  the  chemical  or  mechanical  qualities  of  the  blood, 
in  producing  yellow  fever. 

The  treatment  of  yellow  fever  recommended  by  Dr.  Craigie  is  in  con- 
formity to  his  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  He  thinks  that  two 
objects  are  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  first  is,  to  abate  and  remove 
the  excessive  congestion  and  disten&ion  of  the  capillaries,  so  as  to  prevent 
stagnation  and  consequent  extravasation.  The  second  is,  to  employ  such 
measures  as  tend  to  restore  and  maintain  the  various  secretions.  I^or  the 
first  object,  the  great  means  are  general  and  local  blood-letting,  efficient 
purgatives,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  such  as  the  douche,  iced 
water,  or  bladders  filled  with  ice.     Calomel  from  six  to  ten  grains,  with 
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scamn^ony  or  extract  of  colocynth,  &c.  For  the  second  intention,  the 
body  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water;  the  patient  enveloped  in 
blankets  wrung  out  of  hot  salt  water,  and  the  cold  amision  applied  to  the 
head.  Acetate  of  ammonia.  James's  powder,  antimonial  powder,  either 
with  or  without  calomel,  may  be  given  in  equal  parts  of  ten  grains  each, 
every  second  or  third  hour.  Blisters,  sinapisms,  &c.,  are  sometimes  useful. 
When  there  are  symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  liver,  calomel  or  blue  pill 
may  be  given  after  the  active  symptoms  have  terminated. 

Where  the  character  of  the  symptoms  is  that  of  congestion  of  the  whole 
vascular  system,  and  consequent  oppression  of  the  vital  organs  and  restraint 
of  all  their  actions,  medical  treatment  is  much  less  efficient  and  must  be 
greatly  modified.  Venesection  is  improper,  because,  although  the  large 
vessels  may  be  emptied  in  this  manner,  the  capillary  system  is  not  so 
promptly  relieved.  The  principal  remedial  agents  should  l)e  the  warm 
bath,  soap  and  hot  water,  after  which  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  dry  with 
a  flesh  brush;  spirituous  and  stimulating  embrocations  are  useful.  If  ve- 
nesection is  indicated  by  any  particular  symptoms,  it  may  be  employed  to 
the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  also  cathartics  or  enemeta,  and  calomel. 
M.  Dal  mas,  Dr.  Stevens  and  others  have  censured  the  use  of  calomel.  The 
latter.  Dr.  G.  W.  Stedman,  and  others,  have  employed  saline  remedies, 
given  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  purge,  as  is  averred,  with  great  success. 
Dr.  Craigie  observes,  that  the  principal  objections  to  the  results  given  by 
Dr.  Stevens,  are  that  the  success  seems  too  great  for  the  means  used. 

Dr.  Craigie  proceeds  next  to  continued  fevers.  Of  these  he  makes  four 
varieties.  The  first  of  these  is  synocha,  or  simple  inflammatory  fever, 
inflammatory  fever  without  any  particular  local  af&ction.  The  pathology 
of  this  he  conceives  to  consist,  like  that  of  the  fore-mentioned  fevers,  in  a 
congestion  of  the  general  capillary  system. 

Dr.  Craigie,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  considers  it  very  doubtful 
whether  any  t^ase  of  fever  is,  at  the  onset,  attended  with  any  peculiar  local 
afilection.  In  every  fever,  there  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  an  af&ction 
of  the  whole  capillary  system,  and  as  the  disease  advances,  some  sets  be* 
come  more  diseased  than  others.  In  this  way,  only  can  a  local  afl^ctioa 
exist.  It  comes  then  simply  to  be  a  question  whether  the  description  is 
taken  fiom  the  beginning  or  the  termination  of  the  whole  course  of  disease. 
If  a  fever  come  to  its  termination  on  the  second,  third  or  fiflh  day,  it  may 
do  so  without  manifesting  any  particular  direction.  It  is  true  that  such 
febrile  attacks  seem  to  be  attended  with  the  suppression  of  some  habitual 
discharge,  such  as  menstruation,  for  example. 

Dr.  C.  divides  continued  fevers  into,  first,  simple  fever  with  much  aflec- 
tion  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  Secondly,  fevers  in  which  the  derangement 
of  the  circulation  is  connected  with  distinct  disorder  of  one  or  more  vital 
organs,  and  a  tendency  to  disorganization  or  disruption  of  the  capillaries. 

In  the  latter  class  is  gastric,  gastro-splenic,  or  gastro-enteric  fever. 
A.  With  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  spleen,  intestinal  tube,  or  liver.  B* 
Fever  with  general  affection  of  all  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  tendency  to 
capillary  disorganization  in  the  most  vascular. 

a.  Slow  nervous  fever;  b.  putrid  or  pestilential,  spotted  or  malignant 
fever,     c.  Common  or  mixed  continued  fever. 

Our  author  divides  his  second  class  of  fevers  into  the  three  varieties 
above  named;  gastric,  gastro-splenic  or  gastro-enteric,  according  as  the 
stomach,  spleen,  or  intestines^  are  most  a&cted* 
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**  The  eritero-mesenteric  fever  of  Petit  and  Serres,  ia  which  the  aggre- 

Sited  glands  of  the  iDtestines  are  aflfected,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inienae 
rm  of  the  latter 'disease,  (intestiaal  fever,)  or  as  fever  taking  place  ia 
persons  who  have  previously  lahoured  under  dothinenteritisJ** 

In  proceeding  to  the  division  B.  Dr.  Craigie  remarks  that  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  physicians  and  medical  observers  have  attended  with  suffi* 
cient  care  to  the  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  continued  fever  estab- 
lished by  CuUen.  This  author  says,  <^  I  think  that  the  limits  between 
tjftiochus  and  iyfkuB  will  be  with  difficulty  assigned;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  gffnochuM  arises  from  the  same  cause  as  typhus  and  is 
therefore  only  a  variety  of  it."  We  give  these  words  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Craigie,  because  the  authority  of  Cuilen  has  lately  been  adduced  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  abandonment  of  the  distinction  between  typhus  and  s^'nochus, 
which  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  fever  has  appa- 
rently rendered  expedient.  The  quotation  above,  together  with  a  note 
also  quoted  by  Dr.  Craigie,  shows  that  Cuilen  considered  typhus  and  sy no- 
chus  to  difier  principally  in  degree. 

It  seems  somewhat  Surprising  that  1}t*  Craigie,  writing  in  1836,  makes 
no  mention,  either  in  his  text  or  in  the  list  of  books  at  the  head  of  his  chap- 
ters, of  the  most  recent  authors  upon  the  subject  of  fever.  He  says  no- 
thing of  Louis,  nor  even  of  Southwood  Smith  or  Tweedie.  This  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for  by  this  part  of  the  work  having  been  written,  as  it 
would  seem,  at  a  date  considerably  antecedent  to  its  publication.  We 
find  references  to  later  works,  as  we  proceed  in  the  volume.  This  omis- 
sion in  regard  to  fever  is  very  unfortunate,  since  the  labours  of  Louis 
.have  created  a  new  sera  in  medicine.  The  universal  acceptance,  which 
the  observations  of  this  writer  have  met  with,  and  the  general  adoption  of 
his  methods  of  inquiry,  open  on  an  entirely  new  field  of  discovery  in  regard 
to  the  subject,  and  make  our  knowledge  constantly  progressive. 

Dr.  Williams  (Elements  of  Medicine)  unites  typhus  and  synochus  under 
one  head.  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston,  whose  opinions,  from  his  experience, 
the  opportunities  for  examination  he  has  enjoyed,  and  the  attention  he  has 
given  to  the  subject,  are  worthy  of  the  utmost  respect,  considers  the 
typhoid  fever  of  New  England  and  probably  that  of  Old  England  as  the 
same  with  that  of  Louts,  while  the  typhus  fever  described  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
in  this  Journal  resembles  that  described  by  Dr.  Lombard  of  Geneva,  as 
witnessed  by  him  in  Ireland  and  also  in  England. 

Our  author  describes  in  his  last  section  of  fevers;  '*  fever  with  a  tendency  to 
gangrenous  inflammation  and  affection  of  the  glands."— The  plague.  Upon  this 
subject,  he  gives  us  a  full  and  well  executed  acoount  of  the  plague,  embracing 
the  facts  that  have  been  made  known  by  the  various  writers  upon  the  subject. 
His  views  of  its  pathology  are  in  coincidence  with  those  in  relation  to  oUier 
fevers.     He  thus  sums  them  up: 

"  In  short,  I  think  it  inevitably  results  from  the  anatomical  facts  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  distemper,  that  in  plague  the  capillary  system  of  the  whole  mune 
is  suddenly  smitten  by  a  species  of  atony  or  loss  of  power  of  transmission,  and 
that  a  consequent  stagnation  of  blood  and  all  its  consequences  ensue.*' 

When  this  is  intense  and  irreparable,  it  kills  immediately;  or  within  a 
few  hours  or  a  day  at  most;  and  the  phenomena  are  those  of  death  by 
h<Bma9ta9is.  If  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  organs  have  sufficient  energy 
to  resist  this  species  of  sudden  inertia,  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  death 
taking  place  in  certain  points  of  the  skin,  and  suppurative  disorganizatioD 
in  the  lymphatic  glands* 
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Pr.  Craigte  seems  to  adopt  in  regard  to  fever,  a  modification  of  the 
views  of  Cullen.  Instead  of  9pasm^  Dr.  C.  supposes  a  palsy  of  the 
extreme  vessels.  How  far  it  is  philosophical  to  look  to  remote  branches 
for  the  origin  of  a  general  disease,  we  have  not  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  certainly  more  in  accordance >  with  common  practice,  if  not 
with  nature,  to  look  to  the  fountain  head  for  the  source  of  the  impurities 
which  are  found  in  the  remote  streams.  Nor  can  we  readily  understand, 
hovtr  vessels,  which  pervade- the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  should  be  sud- 
denly and  simultaneously  aflec ted  by  an  external  cause,  unless  by  the  agency 
of  a  power  which  has  generally  been  conceived  to  belong  to  the  nerves  alone 
— the  supposed  instruments  of  sympathy  of  distant  parts.  If  this  power 
18  conceded  to  the  capillaries,  we  have  then  two  sets  of  vessels  possessing 
similar  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nerves  are  the  agents  by  which 
this  consent  or  simultaneous  action  is  produced,  we  are  brought  back  to 
the  doctrine  of  Southwood  Smith  and  others,  which  makes  the  nerves 
the  parts  primarily  affected  in  fever;  which  doctrine  is  rejected  by  Dr. 
Craigie. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  part  of  the  volume.  Book  II,  which  treats 
of  inflammations.  The  account  of  general  inflammation  need  not  detain 
us.  The  subject  is  a  familiar  one,  and  perhaps  we  have  not  as  yet  any 
writer  who  can  compete  with  John  Hunter  in  authority;  and  therefore  we 
are  not  to  look  fer  any  thing  very  new.  Dr.  Craigie  draws  from  familiar 
sources.  Hunter,  Thompson,  James,  &c.,  and  his  views  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation  agree  with  those  on  fever;  that  it  is  seated  in  the 
minute  vessels  arterial  and  venous,  termed  the  capillaries. 

He  treats  of  inflammations  as  they  appear.  I.  In  the  skin.  II.  In  th« 
mucous  membranes.  HI.  In  the  serous  membranes.  IV.  In  the  com- 
pound organs.     V.  In  various  tissues,  simultaneously  or  successively. 

Our  author  considers  all  cutaneous  afiections  aa  merely  different  forms 
which  inflammation  may  assume  in  the  skin.  1st.  Cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion may  be  seated  in  the  exterior  or  cut  icu la r  surface  of  the  chorion.  2dly. 
It  may  be  found  round  the  papilUB  or  minute  elevations  of  the  chorion. 
Sdly.  It  may  afiect  the  substance  of  the  chorion.  4thly.  It  may  occur 
at  the  inner  or  attached  surface  of  the  chorion. 

Dr.  C.  undertakes  to  chissify  inflammations  of  the  skin,  according  to  the 
part  of  it  in  which  they  are  seated,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
inflammatory  action  proceeds,  and  according  to  the  eflect  which  it  pro- 
duces. 

He  makes  the  eight  following  divisions. 

1.  Diffuse  or  Spreading  Inflammation,  such  as  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  &c. 

2.  Effusive  Inflammation,  such  as  Erysipelas. 

3.  Punctuate  Papular  Inflammation,  such  as  Strophulus,  Prurigo. 

4.  Punctuate  Desquamating  Inflammation,  such  as  Lepra. 

5.  Punctuate  Vesicular  Inflammation,  such  as  Heipes. 

6.  Punctuate  Phlegmonous  or  Pustular  Inflammation,  such  as  Variola. 

7.  Punctuate  Chronic  Phlegmonous  Inflammation,  such  as  Boil,  &c. 

8.  Punctuate  Phlegmono-Tubercular  Inflammation  Chronic,  such  as  Elephan- 
tiasis. 

The  subject  of  venesection  in  scarlet  fever  is  one  about  which  there  has 
been  much  controversy.  Our  author  says  it  should  be  used  only  where 
there  is  much  oppression  or  pain  of  the  head  or  chesty  afler  the  eruption 
is  out,  and  at  the  early  stage  of  the  eruptiop.     When  employed,  fifteen, 
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twenty,  or  twenty«five  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  in  case  of  the 
adult. 

In  regard  to  erysipelas  or  **  rose,'*  our  author  seems  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  erysipelatous  fever  of  Sydenham  and  the  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  John  Hunter;  for  while  he  includes  the  former  among  his 
synonymes,  with  rosa,  erysipelas,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  ignis  sacer,  dec.,  he 
tells  us  that  John  Hunter  is  the  first  who  has  observed  the  disease  with  a 
diBcriminating  eye*  He  does  not  hint  that  there  may  be  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  inflammation,  but  regards  it  as  a  bum  produced  by  an  internal  cause. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dr. 
Craigie  has  given  an  account  of  what  he  considers  to  be  difluse  adipose 
inflammation,  which  will  include  much  of  what  has  heretofore  been  de* 
scribed  as  erysipelas.  The  various  classifications  that  have  been  made  of 
diseases  which  have  had  at  some  time  the  appellation  of  erysipelas,  have 
formed  a  skein  so  entangled,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  say  what  is  and 
what  is  not  erysipelas.  We  think,  however,  that  until  the  subject  is  better 
understood,  there  is  ground  for  the  distinction  between  the  erysipelatous 
fever  of  Sydenham  and  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  John  Hunter, 
although  they  may  be  convertible  and  of  the  same  nature.  We  have  our 
doubts,  also,  whether  the  disease,  or  |iecu]iar  eruption  caused  by  eating  cer- 
tain fish,  can  properly  be  considered  as  erysipelas,  as  it  has  been  by  our  au- 
thor and  many  other  writers,  for  one  reason  among  others,  that  it  occurs 
in  healthy  persons,  not  predisposed  to  erysipelas,  while  erysipelas  requires 
a  certain  state  of  constitution  to  favour  its  reception. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  our  author  would  have  conducted  on  the 
general  antiphlogistic  plan,  adapting  it  to  the  particular  form  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  considering  the  indications  to  be  to  relieve  capillary  oppression. 
Of  course,  the  employment  of  tonics,  which  has  lately  been  revived  at 
some  of  the  English  hospitals,  is  entirely  averse  to  this,  and  we  find  no 
mention  of  their  use.  Dr.  Craigie  does  not  profess  to  give  an  account  of 
the  various  modes  of  treating  diseases,  but  only  those  methods  which  he 
considers  best. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  to  know  with  certainty, 
how  far  the  immunity  aflbrded  by  cow-pox  against  the  attacks  of  small- 
pox extends,  and  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  it.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  most  physicians,  until  recently,  that  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Jenner,  of  the  perfect  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  when  well  per- 
formed, was  correct.  Recent  experience,  however,  has  proved  that  this 
is  not  exactly  the  case.  According  to  Dr.  Craigie,  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Thompson  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  many  others,  have  shown  that  Jenner's 
views  must  be  received  with  the  following  modifications. 

**  The  human  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  small-pox  more  than  once  in 
the  duration  of  life.  Every  previous  attack  modifies  that  which  follows;  and 
a  person  who  has  once  undergone  the  disease,  though  he  may  be  subsequently 
affected  with  it,  undergoes  it  in  a  different  form.  In  the  same  manner,  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  suffered  cow-pox  mav  be  attacked  with  small-pox,  exactly  as 
one  who  has  suffered  small-pox  may  be  again  attacked  with  that  disease.  A 
person,  however,  who  has  sufi*ered  cow-pox,  is  not  only  much  less  likely  than 
another  to  be  affected  with  small-pox  even  when  epidemic,  but  will  certainly 
have  them  in  a  much  milder  form,  and  in  a  form  which  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove  fatal.  He  may  have  the  disease  in  what  is  termed  the  modified  form ^  or 
m  that  named  chicken-pox;  and  accordinf^r  to  the  experience  of  the  epidemic  of 
1816»18d0,  one  death  takes  place  in  330  thus  affected;   and  it  is  probable  that 
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more  extensiTe  experience  would  show  the  proportion  of  mortality  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  realJy  is." 

The  extent  of  Dr.  Craigie's  volume  allows  of  pretty  full  treatises  upon 
the  most  important  diseases  discussed;  and  we  find  a  very  full  account  of 
small-pox.  Under  this  head,  he  resumes  the  subject  of  the  protection 
aflbrded  by  vaccination. 

His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1st.  Small-pox,  though,  in  general,  it  occurs  ooly  once  during  life,  may, 
however,  attack  a  second  or  even  a  third  time.. 

2d.  A  second  attack  is  more  frequent  when  the  first  is  mild*  If  the 
first  attack  be  confluent,  a  second  is  rare. 

3d.  An  attack  of  spurious  small-pox,  or  of  chicken-pox,  does  not  secure 
from  the  confluent  small*  pox. 

4th.  Small-pox  from  inoculation  does  not  secure  from  the  natural 
small-pox. 

5th.  Every  previous  attack  modifies  the  subsequent. 

6th.  The  most  powerful  modifying  agent  of  small-pox  is  oow-pox;  vac- 
cine and  variolous  matter  applied  together,  counteract  each  other. 

7th.  Cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility  to  inoculated  small -pox  almost 
entirely,  but  the  susceptibility  to  the  natural  disease  or  that  by  inoculation, 
it  does  not  extinguish.  This  susceptibility,  however,  it  diminishes  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  inoculated  small-pox.    • 

8th.  The  susceptibility  to  a  second  attack  of  smalt-pox,  and  to  attacks 
of  small-pox  afler  inoculation,  is  principally  favoured  by  the  existence  of 
an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  early  life,  especially 
an  age  below  ten  years.  If  no  epidemical  constitution  take  place,  the  oc- 
currence of  second  attacks  may  not  be  observed  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
But  if  the  atmosphere  acquire  an  epidemic  or  variolous  constitution,  neither 
the  circumstance  of  a  previous  attack,  nor  vaccination,  can  secure  many 
of  those  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  but  a  few  between  that  and  thirty, 
from  small  pox. 

On  the  subject  of  chicken-pox.  Dr.  Craigie,  after  mentioning  the  views 
of  Dr.  Thompson,  in  regard  to  its  identity  with  small-pox,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  exquisite  and  well-marked  cases  of  chicken-pox  may  be 
distinguished  from  exquisite  and  well-marked  cases  of  small-pox;  while 
other  cases  glide  into  each  other. 

It  would  seem  that  this  question  might  be  very  easily  settled.  Small- 
pox is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  diseases — one  of  the  fei^ 
that  the  most  zealous  anti-contagionists  make  no  dispute  about.  Now, 
chicken-pox  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  in  any  one 
case  to  have  produced  small-pox,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  proceed 
from  the  same  virus.  We  do  not  know  that  any  such  case  has  occurred. 
If  in  a  disease  so  common  as  chicken-pox,  this  has  never  been  proved  to 
be  the  case,  we  think  the  distinction  between  them  is  well  founded. 

Our  author  describes  several  cutaneous  diseases,  which  have  been  little 
noticed  by  writers  in  general,  and  which  are  not  known  among  us;  such  as 
Sibbens,  Radesyge,  Asturian  Rose,  Pellagra,'  Cayenne  Leprosy,  dec. 
These  wc  shall  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  the  second  chapter  of  Inflamma- 
tions— inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  commencement  of  inflammation  in  this  membrane. 

"  When  a  mucoas  membrane  is  attacked  with  inflammation,  besides  the  usual 
phenomena  of  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  it  presents  other  phenomena  in 
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the  change  or  penrereion  of  iu  action.  It  is  first,  unusually  dry,  and  then  he- 
gins  to  secrete  a  thin  serous  fluid,  which  principally,  from  the  rawness  of  the 
surface,  seems  to  possess  acrimonious  or  irritating  properties.  The  surface  of 
the  membrane  is  raw,  sore,  and  extremely  tender;  and  the  application  of  foreign 
bodies  produces  much  uneasiness  and  distress.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours 
or  a  day,  sometimes  a  longer  space,  the  preternatural  dryness  abates,  the  thin 
serous  fluid  becomes  Uiick,  and  more  or  less  copious,  and  though  the  rawness, 
tenderness,  and  soreness,  are  little  abated,  or  may  continue  unchanged  or  even 
increasing,  the  redness  is  less  deep,  and  the  swelling  less  intense.*' 

This  sCale  may  either  suddenly  ensue  upon  an  apparently  healthy  state 
of  the  metnbraoe,  or  it  may  come  on  more  slowly  after  the  membrane  has 
been  raw,  tender,  and  sore,  and  8eD^itive  to  the  air  or  to  the  application  of 
foreign  bodies.  In  the  first  case,  the  inflammatory  process  is  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  exciting  causes  on  the 
membrane.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  preceded  by  a  state  of  general  sore- 
ness and  suffering,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  foreign  bo- 
dies, or  the  performance  of  the  usual  motions  which  the  membrane  may 
undergo  in  the  state  of  health  without  producing  uneasiness.  The  latter 
state  is  denominated  irritation,  into  the  doctrine  of  which  our  author  .en- 
ters very  fully. 

r>r.  C.  adopts  the  terminations  in  ia  instead  of  those  in  ids,  to  distin- 
guish inflammation.  Thus  we  find  bronchia  for  bronchitis,  gasteria  for 
gastric  catarrh,  ureteria  for  inflammation  of  the  ureter,  urethria  for  go- 
norrhoea, colonia  for  dysentery.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  one  no- 
menclature cannot  be  adhered  to,  and  universally  employed. 

We  pass  over  ophthalmia,  coryza,  otitis,  tympanitis,  and  aphtha,  and 
come  to  angina  diflusa  or  gangrenosa.  This  is  the  sore  throat  that  in 
general  accompanies  scarlet  fever,  but  which  sometimes  occurs  as  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  The  next  described  disease  is  croup.  Upon  this  subject 
our  author  has  little  that  is  novel.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
that  true  croup  is  always  fatal;  if  it  is  not  fatal,  it  is  not  croup.  Our  au- 
thor informs  us  that  the  disease  may  terminate  favourably  in  three  days. 

**  Mrst.  Afler  the  symptoms  have  attained  a  considerable  height,  they  gra- 
dually recede.  The  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  softer,  generally  less  frequent, 
though  this  is  not  so  conspicuous;  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  cough  loose,  and 
the  breatliing  easy,  and  the  voice  gradually  recovers  its  natural  tone.  Seamdly, 
After  the  disease  has  continued  a  few  days,  a  white  viscid  tubular  substance,  of 
the  consistence  of  membrane,  and  hence  termed  the  membrane  of  croup,  is  ex- 
pectorated, and  the  child  is  relieved.  The  discharge  of  this  substance,  how- 
ever, produces  in  general,  a  mere  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  does  not 
aflfectthe  course  of  the  disease.  Thirdly,  Croup  may  be  a  more  chronic  affec- 
tion, and  not  subside  for  several  weeks,  when  the  resolution  is  gradual;  the 
child  expectorating  puriform  mucus  freely,  and  now  and  then  membranous 
films.*' 

Dr.  C.  distinguishes  cynanche  laryngea,  which  he  says  is  still  con- 
founded by  many  writers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  with 
croup.  Dr.  Good  and  others  made  this  distinction  long  ago,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted. 

Chronic  catarrh  or  bronchitis  is  de.'^ribed  by  our  author  as  the  most 
frequent  of  pulmonai*y  complaints;  and  he  says  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  certain  that  in  the  greater  number  of  consumptive  cases,  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchial  membrane  is  either  the  principal  or  the  only 
pathologic^il  action.     He  quotes  Rush  as  his  authority  for  the  prevalence 
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of  the  complaint  in  America  generally.  But  upon  this  subject,  the  au- 
thority of  Kush  must  be  considered  obsolete.  Fatal  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  we  believe  are  very  rare,  and  post-mortem  examinations  shoW 
the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  all,  or  nearly  all  of  those  who  die 
from  consumption.  Dr.  Craigie  describes  another  variety  of  bronchial  in- 
flammation, chiefly  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 

'*  Forei^  bodies,  such  as  teeth,  nataial  or  artificial,  pieces  of  metal,  wood  or 
bones,  which  pass  the  glottis  and  drop  into  the  windpipe,  if  they  do  not  produce 
immediate  suffocation,  cause  irritation  of  the  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  bronchial 
membrane,  indicated  by  fits  of  coughing,  more  or  less  continued  and  severe, 
wheezing,  breathlessness,  and  weight  and  oppression  in  the  chest." 

*'  3dly.  These  symptoms  of  irritation  are  speedily  succeeded  by  symptoms  of 
iuflammation,  sometimes  acute,  sometimes  chronic,  but  always  afterwards  be- 
coming chronic,  indicated  by  cough,  expectoration  of  dense  purifonn  or  purulent 
mucus,  occasionally  streaked  with  blood;  weight  and  anxiety  in  the  chest,  quick 
pulse  and  eventually  hectic  fever  with  wasting." 

**  3dly.  These  bodies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  their  size  and  shape, 
most  be  arrested  in  the  larger* or  middle  sized  bronchial  tubes;  and  it  must  be 
anatomically  and  physical^  impossible  for  them  to  descend  into  the  smaller 
tubes  or  the  pulmonary  veencles." 

'*  4tbly.  In  all  the  recorded  cases,  the  symptoms,  however  intense  during  the 
abode  of  the  body  in  the  bronchi^  and  though  enduring  for  the  space  of  from 
six  to  seven  weeks,  as  in  the  cases  of  Borsieri,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  Dr.  J.  Scott^ 
to. that  of  several  months,  as  in  the  case  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  that  of  Dr.  Nooth,  and 
the  case  by  Mr.  Howship,  rapidly  subsided  as  soon  as  the  foreign  body  was 
ejected." 

On  the  whole,  our  author  seems  to  be  more  of  a  conservative  than  a 
reformer  in  medicine.  We  And  that  his  references  and  his  bibliographical 
lists  contain  the  names  chiefly  of  those  whom  time  has  rendered  venerable 
or  at  least  has  confirmed  and  sanctioned,  while  more  recent  medical  litera- 
ture is  treated  with  neglect.  Our  readers  must  not,  therefore,  resort  to 
the  work  with  the  expectation  of  finding  much  novelty.  It  is  valuable  as 
a  compilation,  drawn  from  the  best  established  sources,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  the  various  opinions  and  observations  of  authors  of  reputatioa 
drawn  into  small  compass,  and  as  far  as  possible  reconciled.  The  task 
our  author  has  attempted  is  no  easy  one,  and  one  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  in  an  altogether  faultless  manner.  At  least  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  any  general  treatise  on  medicine  in  which  the  author 
expresses  his  own  opinions^  or  attempts  to  reconcile  those  of  others  by  his 
own  judgment  and  experience,  will  not  contain  many  errors  and  omissions 
in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  opinions  difSir  from  his.  Dr.  Craigie,  as  this 
work  testifies,  is  well  qualified  from  his  sound  judgment,  learning,  and 
research,  to  execute  such  aii  undertaking,  and  we  consider  his  treatise  a 
very  valuable  one  both  to  the  student  and  the  medical  practitioner. 

E.  W. 
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Art.  XIII.  Zur-Jubel  Ftier  de»  Ptfftador  EmerituB,  Dr.  Johann  Bu$eh^  in  St. 
PeUraburg,  am  ^^iien  Mai,  1838.    4to  pp.  32.    St.  Petersburg,  1838. 

This  appears  to  be  an  address  delivered  at  a  iubilee  g^ven  to  Dr.  John  Busch, 
on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  professional  life,  May  36th,  1838,  by 
the  Association  of  German  Physicians  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  Society  Dr. 
Busch  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  for  many  years  Director. 

The  address  comprises  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  of  its  transactions  since  its  organization  in  1819,  to  the  period  when 
thejubilee  took  place. 

The  Tory  concise  manner  in  which  most  of  the  subjects  of  a  practical  interest, 
embraced  in  the  address,  are  treated,  prevents  us  from  giving  any  thing  like  a 
satisfactory  account  of  them. 

The  following  brief  notice  will  enable  our  readers,  however,  to  understand 
the  general  scope  of  the  address. 

In  presenting  a  notice  of  the  various  papers  contained  in  the  s^eral  vo\jpie8 
of  the  Society's  transactions,  general  allusion  is  made  to  the  extensive  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Harder,  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  cold  affusions  in  various  com- 
glaints.  In  scarlet  fever,  in  bronchitis  and  in  croup  he  has  found  decided  benefit 
om  their  employment ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  remedy  is 
administered  are  not,Siowever,  detailed.  An  almost  hopeless  case  of  croup  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  this  remedy  was  reported  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Muller ; 
and  its  curative  powers  in  mama,  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia  are  fully 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Mylius.  A  general  view  is  given  of  the  epidemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  which 
is  too  lon^  for  insertion  in  the  present  bibliograph,  and  will  not  well  admit  of 
condensation. 

Appended  to  the  address  are  the  outlines  of  an  interesting  case  of  bony  tumour 
on  the  occiput,  with  a  lithographic  illustration. 

The  patient,  a  miller  by  trade,  was  admitted,  in  his  eightieth  year,  into  the 
hospital,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  where  he  died.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  in  his  sixth  year  the  tumour  on  his  occiput  had  first 
appeared,  subsequent  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an  eruptive  disease  of  the 
scalp.  Poultices  were  applied  to  it,  under  the  use  of  which  it  became  soft,  and 
breaking,  gave  discharge  to  purulent  matter,  which  continued  to  flow  for  a  long 
time ;  the  opening,  however,  finally  closed.  The  size  of  the  tumour,  which  was 
then  moveable  and  without  pain,  decreased.  In  his  twentieth  year  the  patient 
consulted  many  physicians,  by  whose  advice,  after  fruitless  attempts  had  been 
made  to  empty  the  tumour  of  its  supposed  contents  by  puncturing  it,  a  ligature  of 
silver  wire  was  applied  around  its  base.  The  inflammation  and  pain  to  which 
the  ligature  gave  rise,  caused  this  plan  of  treatment,  however,  to  be  speedily 
relinquished.  The  tumour  which  had  hitherto  been  movable  had  now  become 
firmly  attached  to  the  occiput,  and  on  its  right  side  presented  a  stellated  cica- 
trix at  the  spot  where  the  puncture  had  been  made.  No  further  attempts  were 
instituted  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  At  the  period  of  the  patient's  death,  the 
tumour  had  a  somewhat  oval  form,  and  measured  at  its  greatest  circumference 
one  foot  eleven  inches  and  a  half,^across,  from  ear  to  ear,  one  foot  seven  inches 
and  a  half— at  its  basis,  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  from  its  upper  to 
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its  lower  part  one  foot  nine  inches.  It  was  covered  by  the  hairy  scalp,  which  was 
80  stretched  in  consequence,  that  the  hairs  upon  that  portion  which  appertained 
to  the  tumour  stood  further  apart  from  each  other  than  upon  the  head.  The 
scalp  as  it  passed  from  the  tumour  to  the  back  of  the  neck  formed  a  fold  or 
duplicature  nearly  three  inches  thiclc,  forming  at  the  sides  of  the  neck  deep 
depressions,  presenting  a  peculiar  wrinkled  appearance.  The  stretching  of  the 
scalp  had  caused  the  external  ears  to  acauire  an  enormous  size.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  tumour  was  composed  oi  a  cellulated  mass  of  bone  as  hard  as 
irory.  In  the  cells  was  contained  a  yellow  substance  resembling  spermaceti. 
The  united  tendons  of  the  musculus  epicranius,  trapezius  and  digastricus  cer- 
yicis  were  in  their  course  spread  out  over  the  tumour.  The  galea  aponenrotica 
was  folded  around  the  basis  of  the  tumour,  and  from  beneath  it  innumerable 
small  vessels  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  By  the  pressure  of  the 
latter,  which  weighed  ten  pounds,  the  outer  table  of  the  occipital  bone,  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  to  the  foramen  magnum,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebrae  were  reduced  to  a  thin  plate 
of  bone. 

Toother  with  a  lithographic  drawing,  a  somewhat  remarkable  case  is  given 
of  a  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  in  a  boy  three  years  old,  which  is  deficient,  however, 
in  many  important  details. 

The  patient  had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  infants,  the  preceding 
year,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  and  discharged  cured.  On 
the  4th  of  January,  183B,  he  was  again  admitted.  He  now  complained  of  a 
peculiar  pain  in  the  leA  side  of  the  chest — the  respiration  was  impeded ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  unnaturally  strong;  the  pulse  small  and  contracted.  The 
countenance  exhibited  a  peculiar  expression  of  anxiety,  and  the  cheeks  had 
a  slight  bluish  tint.  After  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  to  the  chest,  and 
the  use  of  di^talis  inwardly,  an  apparent  improvement  took  place  in  the  patient's 
condition.  The  same  symptoms,  however,  soon  reappeared ;  and  on  the  eighth 
day  of  his  residence  in  the  hospital,  oedema  of  the  feet  occurred  with  anasarcous 
swelling  of  the  other  par's  of  the  body ;  the  general  symptoms  appearing  at  the 
same  time  to  be  relieved.  The  case  remained  in  this  state,  until  the  13th  of 
January,  when  the  patient,  after  a  slight  supper,  suddenly  complained  of  great 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and,  with  a. slight  cough,  discharged  a  quantity  of  mucus 
intermixed  with  a  portion  of  bright  coloured  blood.  The  pulse  soon  became  inter^ 
mitting,  the  extremities  cold,  the  cheeks  assumed  a  bluish  colour,  and  the  whole 
countenance  exhibited  the  utmost  ancruish.  Four  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  arm,  which  for  a  short  period  gave  great  apparent  relief;  but  hiccough 
and  death  soon  followed. 

On  opening  the  body  a  considerable  collection  of  blood  was  discovered  in  the 
•  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  evident  traces  of  cardiac  inflammation.  Besides 
these,  the  aorta  was  found  to  be  biiurcated  at  its  upp^r  extremity,  forming  an 
arch  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left ;  from  the  right  arch  was  given  off  the  right 
subclavian ;  from  the  left,  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian,  while  the  right 
carotid  arose  from  the  part  at  which  the  two  arches  united  below  to  form  the 
thoracic  aorta,  at  which  spot  the  vessel  presented  a  sack-like  enlargement. 

A  brief  notice  is  given  of  a  curious  case  of  urinary  calculi,  with  a  drawing  of 
the  kidney  and  bladder  of  the  patient,  exhibiting  a  rather  uncommon  diseased 
condition  of  these  parts.    We  translate  the  entire  note  of  the  case. 

**  I.  M.,  35  years  old,  had  complained  for  many  years  of  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  urinary  calculi ;  admitted  into  the  Surgical  clinic  of  the  the  Medico- 
chirurgical  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  symptoms  of  gangrene  of  the 
abdomen ;  in  the  course  of  ten  hours  death  occurred.  The  autopsy  exhibited 
an  inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder  which  had  terminated  in  gangrene,  and 
also  a  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  left  kidney,  extending  thence  downwards 
to  the  pelvis.  There  existed  in  the.  thickened  and  contracted  bladder  a 
round  calculus  of  the  size  of  an  egg;  three  other  calculi,  each  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  lay  in  a  cylindrical,  membranous  sac  which  occupied  the  space 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  This  sac  opened  below  into  the  bladder 
near  the  orifice  of  the  right  ureter  which  was  somewhat  dilated,  and  dfbove  it 
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eommanicated  with  the   abscees  in  the  kidney.    Both  kid  pert  were  in  a 
softened  condition,  and  their  cortical  tubatance  was  almost  entirely  destroyed/* 

D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XIY.  DinertaHo  Mediea  Inauguralu  de  CoTiikiginum  articularium  ex  mor- 
bis  mutatione,    Auctore  L.  H.  Schumir,  Jr.    Groningen,  1836.  8vo.  pp.  64. 

An  Inaugural  Biaaefiaiion  tm  the  Morbid  Okanga  occurring  in  the  Jriicuhr  Carii" 
iaget.    By  L.  H.  Schumib,  Jr. 

Thi  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  prove  that  the  articular  cartilages  are  in- 
organic, so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  non  existence  in  them  of  either  nerres, 
blood  vessels  or  lymphatics.  The  author  endearours  to  show,  with  much  plan- 
•ibility,  that  the  proper  articular  cartilages  are  the  result  of  an  exudation  from 
either  the  synovial  membrane,  or  from  tne  vessels  of  the  extremity  of  the  bonee 
which  form  the  joint,  and  consequently  that  all  the  morbid  changes  these  carti- 
lages undergo,  are  dependent  solely  upon  disease  of  the  parts  by  which  they  were 
onfirinally  produced.  He  has  attempted  to  prove  by  direct  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, that  where  the  most  violent  inflammation  is  excited  in  the  joints,  the  carti- 
lages present  no  indications,  in  any  instance,  that  the  disease  extends  to  them;  and 
even  when  to  all  appearance  a  part  of  them  has  been  removed  by  ulceration,  or 
they  are  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  bones  denuded,  this  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  softening  of  me  cartilage  caused  by  its  immersion  in  the 
pus  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  from  the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  syno- 
vial sac. 

The  inoiganic  character  of  cartilages  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  esta1>- 
lished  by  the  fact,  that  no  vessels  can  be  shown  to  enter  in  their  structure  by  the 
minutest  examination  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  microscope,  even  after  the 
most  accurate  injection  of  the  surrounding  vessels— that  blood  has  never  been 
seen  to  flow  from  them  when  wounded,  nor  have  they  ever  been  observed  to  be- 
come reddened,  like  other  of  the  white  tissues,  when  subjected  to  irritation.  In 
evidence  of  these  statements,  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  Sebastian,  Soemmer- 
ing, Chassaiffnac,&c.,  and  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  on  living  animals* 

To  show  that  the  formation,  nutrition  and  morbid  changes  of  the  articular 
cartilages  are  capable  of  a  leadv  explanation,  without  supposing  the  exist- 
ence in  them  of  olood  vessels  and  absorbents,  the  author  adduces  several  facts 
of  the  production,  reparation  after  injuries,  and  mutation  from  disease,  of  other 
paits  of  the  body  universalljr  acknowledged  to  be  inorganic  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term;  as  for  instance,  the  cuticle,  the  lens  of  the  eye,  &c.  There 
exists,  he  conceives,  a  very  close  resemblance  between  the  physiological  condi- 
tion of  the  ocular  lens  and  the  cartilages  of  the  joints.  Both  have  their  ap- 
propriate membranes,  the  lens  its  capsule  and  the  articular  cartilages  the  syno- 
vial sac,  over  both  of  which  blood  vessels  are  distributed.  In  the  eye  a  fluid 
is  interposed  between  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  and  in  the  joints,  the  synovia  is 
found  between  the  cartilages  and  the  membrane.*  The  existence  of  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  substance  of  the  lens,  or  in  that  of  the  articular  cartilages,  has  never 
been  demonstrated.  The  author  remarks  that  the  lens  has  been  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  and  sustained  by  the  fluid  of  its  capsule,  and  he  considers  it  pos- 
sible that  the  articular  cartilage  may  in  the  same  manner  be  formed  from,  and 
sustained  by,  tiie  synovial  fluid  which  contains  in  sulution  all  the  principles  that 
enter  into  their  composition;  he,  neverthelss,  considers  it  as  more  probable  that 
the  cartilages  are  secreted,  and  any  reparation  which  takes  place  in  them  when 
injured,  or  morbidly  aflected,  is  caused  by  the  blood  vessels  of  the  spongy  ex- 
tremity of  the  bones  which  they  envelope. 

The  leading  facts  and  experiments  detailed  by  the  author  are  certainly  inter- 
esting, and  important — his  reasoning  is  very  generally  correct,  and  his  main 
conclusions  coincide  with  the  opinions  maintained  by  several  of  the  most  die* 
tinguished  of  the  continental  physido^sts.  D.  F  C. 

*  "  Id  articulis  inter  cartibginem  et  sjnoYiilem  membninam  itidem  humor  ic  ^* 
novia.** 
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Art.  XV.  DiaserkUio  Mtdi^a  Inaugwalis^  de  Effectihua  Tumorum  uteri  fibnmh 
rum  et  Si/mptomatibus  qua  iidtm  provoeant,  Anotore  Johanne  Robmee.  Gro- 
ningen,  1837,  870.  pp.  44. 

An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Uterus^  and  the  symptoms^ 
and  morbid  changes  to  which  they  gine  rise,     liyZ,K.  Roemer. 

The  leading  particulars  connected  with  the  Tarious  fibrous  tumoars  affecting 
the  uterus,  are  very  accurately,  though  concisely  set  forth  in  this  essay.  In  the 
details  ffiven  by  the  author,  we  discover,  however,  nothing  particularly  novel, 
or  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  recent  writers  on  the  diseases  of 
females.  The  diagnosis  of  the  ordinary  tumours  appertaining,  strictly  speaking, 
to  the  uterus,  is  by  no  means  attended  with  very  serious  difficulty.  In  relation  to 
their  causes,  and  proper  treatment,  however,  there  is  still  much  information  to 
be  acquired;  but  upon  neither  of  these  particulars,  has  the  author  of  the  essay 
before  us,  attempted  to  throw  any  light;  hence,  we  have  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  present  any  thing  further  than  a  general  notice  of  the  work.  While, 
we  may  remark,  it  confers  grreat  credit  upon  the  writer  as  an  industrious  and 
close  observer,  it  is  far  too  concise  to  convey  to  the  practitioner  the  information 
he  requires  in  relation  to  morbid  affections  of  which  it  treats.  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XVI.  Meine  Methode  de  Taubheit  zu  heilen. 

My  mode  of  treating  Deafness,     By  C.  W.  HursLAND,  M.  D.  Berlin,  1834. 

This  little  essay  is  not  so  important  from  any  novelty  in  the  therapeutic 
views  of  the  author,  as  because  it  conveys  a  striking  impression  of  that  fondness 
for  multiplying  remedies  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  German  practitioner, 
and  which,  when  expending  itself  on  so  delicate  a  structure  as  the  ear,  could 
hardly  be  indulged  in  without  some  hazard. 

In  all  obstinate  and  deep-seated  affections  of  the  ear,  the  author  keeps  in  view 
four  indications.  1.  To  promote  the  activity  of  the  skin,  the  functions  of  which 
will  often  be  found  to  have  been  primarily  disturbed.  3.  To  regulate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  digestive  system  generally.  3.  To  stim- 
ulate the  absorbents  of  the  ear  itself. 

The  first  step  in  folfilling  these  indications,  is  to  apply  6  or  8  cups  to  the 
back  of  ths  neck,  for  the  double  purpose  of  depletion  and  derivation.  The 
patient  is  then  ordered  to  take,  morning  and  evening,  half  of  the  following 
powder:  B,  resin,  guiac.  ^ss.  calomel,  sulph.  ant.  aurat.  aa  gr.  ij,  eleosacchar 
feniculi,  ^j.  M.  f.  pulvis.  This  nowder  must  be  taken  in  such  dose  as  to  move 
the  bowels  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  may  afterwards  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished according  to  circumstances.  This  treatment  may  be  persevered  in  for  14 
days,  then  omitted  for  8,  then  resumed  for  14,  and  so  on  for  several  months, 
until  a  cure  is  effected  or  its  inefficacy  becomes  obvious. 

Af  the  same  time  with  the  above  treatment,  a  piece  of  the  following  ointment 
as  large  as  a  pea,  is  rubbed  over  the  mastoid  process.  B.  pulv.  canth.  gss;  ung. 
ros.  3j,  M.  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  purulent  discharge  over  a  small  surface 
and  thus  stimulate  the  nervous  system  of  the  ear. 

In  the  neitt  place  a  portion  of  the  following  powder  is  each  day  to  be  thrown 
into  the  nose.  B*  herb,  marjoram,  ffor.  lavand.,  sacchar.  alb.  aa  3j;  flor.  con- 
vallar.  majal.,  sapon.  venet.  exsicoat.  aa  3ss;  ol.  caryophyl.,  ol.  bergam.  aa  gtt.  ij. 
M.  f.  pulvis.  The  sternutatory  is  intended  for  a  double  purpose;  first,  by  means  of 
the  increased  secretion  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  to  effect  a  derivation 
from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  ear  in  general ;  and  secondly,  to  act  as  a 
direct  stimulus  upon  this  latter  organ. 

The  next  measure  is  to  drop  into  the  ear,  morning  and  evening,  a  few  drops  of 
the  following  oleaginous  preparation.  B*  ol.  expres.  amyg.  3j  ol.  camphorat. 
^ss;  fell.  taur.  inspis.  9j;  ol.  cajeput  gtt.  iv.  M.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  employment  01  the  ether  as  internal  applications  to  the  ear  is  attended  with 
danger  of  mflammation.  The  oxgall  which  enters  into  the  above  prescription, 
is  thought  to  have  a  specific  effect  in  all  diseases  affecting  this  organ ! 

No.  XL VI Febrvast,  1839.         37 
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These  Tiews  are  obyionsly  behind  the  inlelUgence  and  knowledge  of  the  age; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  adopting  them,  M.  Hufeland  is  in  many  respects 
giving  us  the  routine  practice  of  the  last  half  century,  very  slightly  improved  by 
his  personal  observation.  A' brighter  day  has  dawned  on  the  treatment  of  aunu 
diseases  sinee  the  publications  of  Deleau,  Itard,  and  Kramer,  and  the  latter 
particularly  has  shown  up  the  vagueness  and  empiricism  of  German  practice  in 
his  own  time  with  the  happiest  effect.  That  a  practitioner  of  the  undoubted 
good  sense  of  Hufeland,  could  adopt  so  many  of  these  unfounded  and  antiquated 
notions,  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  which  are  constantly  meeting  our  view,  that 
the  judgment  even  of  men  of  science  is  rarely  exercised  without  some  admix- 
ture of  fancy  or  of  prejudice.  £.  G.  D. 


Abt.  XYII.  EsMoi  9ur  la  varieoeele  et  en  pariieulier  iur  la  cure  radicaU  dt  eette 
affection.  Par  H.  Landouzt.  Journal  des  Connaissances,  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cale,  Jan.  et  Mars,  1838. 

Drsfitk  the  number  of  persons  who  suffer  from  the  disease  treated  of  in  the 
above  essay,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  it  has  been  much  noticed  by 
the  profession,  and  has  not  yet  received  from  them  that  attention  which  it  merits. 
Regarded  as  incurable,  except  by  methods  which  endangered  the  parts  affected,  or 
indeed  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  few  ever  looked  beyond  the  giving  of  tem- 
porary relief  to  those  suffering  from  it.  This  is  the  more  singular  when  we 
consider  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  and  the  ursent  demands  often  made  by 
patients  labouring  under  it  for  a  radical  cure.  The  essay  of  M.  Landouzy  is 
more  complete  than  any  which  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject;  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  and  serve  to  call  the  attention 
of  surgeons  more  fully  to  the  affection,  we  now  offer  to  our  readers  the  contents 
of  his  paper  on  this  hitherto  neglected  subject,  premising  that  the  term  varicocele 
is  used  by  him  to  designate  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  uie  spermatic  cord  as  well 
as  those  of  the  scrotum. 

In  27  observations  in  which  the  age  of  individuals  affected  with  varicocele 
was  noted,  7  were  between  9  and  16  years;  17,  between  15  and  35;  and  3,  be- 
tween 35  and  35.  The  disease,  however,  may  show  itself  at  any  age,  though 
it  is  ordinarily  from  10  to  30  years  that  the  first  symptoms  of  it  are  observed. 

The  cause  of  the  greater  frequency  of  varicocele  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  is  explained  by  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  parts.  On 
the  riffht  side  the  spermatic  vein  opens  into  the  descending  cava,  in  a  direo- 
tion  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  this  vessel,  and  consequently  empties  itself 
easily;  while  on  the  left  side  it  gives  into  the  emulgent  vein  at  a  right  angle—- 
a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to  the  returning  venous  current,  thereby  put- 
ting an  obstacle  to  and  impeding  the  circulation. 

Some  authors  have  attributed  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  to  the  compression  made  upon  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels of  this  side  by  the  foeoal  matters  accumulated  in  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
colon,  but  according  to  M.  Landouzy  this  influence  is  not  so  great  as  is  usually 
supposed,  as  on  17  patients  whom  he  examined  particularly  in  regard  to  this 
point,  one  only  suffered  from  habitual  constipation.  The  spermatic  veins,  too, 
are  naturally  larger  and  more  tortuous  on  the  left  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
left  testicle  is  also  larger,  descends  lower,  and  the  column  of  blood  contained  in 
it  is  consequently  longer  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  right.  Be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  however,  the  lact  is  undeniable  that  the  disease  is  generally  found  upon 
the  left  side,  so  generally,  indeed,  that  in  upwards  of  100  cases  seen  by  M. 
Breschet,  but  one  only  has  been  upon  the  right  side.  In  addition  to  the  causes 
above  mentioned  arising  from  the  organization  of  the  parts,  there  are  other 
occasional  causes  which  may  be  classed  under  two  heads.  The  first  acting  by 
facilitating  an  afBux  of  blood  towards  the. genital  organs;  the  second  by  hinder- 
ing its  return  toward:^  the  heart.  In  the  first  class  of  causes,  our  author  places 
abuse  of  venereal  pleasures,  masturbation,  and  such  passions  r.s  keep  up  a 
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constant  state  of  genital  excitement;  riding,  dancin?,  violent  exercise  on  foot, 
and  all  such  causes  as  tend  to  determine  the  blood  to  the  lower  parts.  It  is 
in  this  class  too,  that  he  ranges  contusions  of  the  scrotum,  inflammation  of  the 
testicles,  which  by  keeping  up  during  a  long  time,  irritation  and  an  afflux  of 
blood  to  ihe  part  may  finish  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  vessels  or  by  render- 
ing them  more  sensible  to  the  causes  of  accidental  dilatation.  The  causes  of 
the  second  order  are  much  more  frequent,  and  embrace  all  those  which  place  an 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart.  Tumours  developed  in 
the  abdomen,  hernias,  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  groin,  hydrocele,  &c. 

Hypochondriasis  and  melancholy  have  been  given  as  causes  of  varicocele;  but 
M.  Landouzy  thinks  without  reason,  looking  upon  the  state  of  duloess  a^d 
misanthropy  with  which  patients  labouring  under  varicocele  are  often  affected, 
as  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

In  some  cases  varicocele  appears  to  be  hereditary:  an  instance  is  cited  by  M. 
Bland  in,  of  three  brothers  who  were  all  exempted  from  military  duty  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  varicocele,  the  father  of  whom  was  likewise  af- 
fected with  it. 

Although  the  causes  enumerated  as  ^ving  rise  to  varicocele,  may  appear 
numerous,  yet  they  will  be  found  all,  at  times,  either  to  produce  or  increase  it. 
Less  astonishment  at  this  will  be  excited,  when  the  exceeding  frequency  of 
this  affection  is  recollected ;  so  frequent,  that  after  the  calculations  of  Prof. 
Marjolin,  it  appears  that  about  60  out  of  every  100  persons  are  afflicted  with  it 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Symptoms  and  Progress.  The  symptoms  by  which  varicocele  is  most  gene- 
rally announced  in  its  early  stage,  are  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  testicle,  in  the 
^oin,  or  in  the  lumbar  region,  lengthening  of  the  scrotum,  a  rapid  increase 
m  the  volume  of  the  testicles  by  heat  or  after  long  walks. 

Once  developed,  the  disease  is  known  by  a  tumour,  soft,  fluctuating  and 
knotty,  reaching  from  the  superior  end  of  the  testicle  to  the  inguinal  ring. 
When  very  large,  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  the  superior  end  of^the  testicle 
only,  but  occupies  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  the  subcutaneous 
veins  in  such  cases  becoming  much  increased  in  size. 

Although  as  a  general  rule  varicocele  increases  slowly,  yet  in  certain  cases 
its  developement  and  progress  are  exceedingly  rapid,  and  give  origin  to  violent 
symptoms.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  affection  follows  an  injury  of 
the  part.  In  illustration  of  this,  M.  Landouzy  gives  a  case  following  severe 
contusion  of.  the  testicle,  in  which  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  the 
disease  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  developement.  Like  instances  are 
also  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  writers.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  reports  a  case  fol- 
lowing a  bruise  of  the  testicle,  in  which  the  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  three 
years  afterwards  castration  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  great  inconvenience 
experienced  from  it.     Pott  also  mentions  similar  cases. 

Trtatmtnt,  The  palliative  treatment  of  varicocele  consists  in  the  wearing  of 
an  elastic  suspensoir  and  frequent  cold  bathing  of  the  parts.  This  is  all  suffi- 
eient  in  light  cases,  but  at  times  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  so  great  as  to  demand  a  radicul  cure.  According  to  our 
author,  the  best  method  of  effecting  this,  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Breschet^ 
This  consists  in  isolatin)^  the  varicose  vessels  and  making  pressure  upon  them 
by  means  of  a  forceps  with  flattened  blades  which  are  worked  by  a  screw.  The 
pressure  being  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  scrotum  and  vein,  at 
the  points  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  thus  cut  off  the  cir- 
culation in  the  larger  trunks.  In  most  cases  the  instrument  is  removed  on  the 
7th  or  8th  day,  With  this  forceps,  M.  Breschet  is  said  to  have  operated  upon 
no  less  than  120  cases,  a  number  of  which  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  essay 
before  us,  without  ever  having  once  seen  serious  consequences  result  from  it. 
The  only  instance  we  are  aware  of  in  which  the  forceps  of  M*  Breschet 
was  used  in  this  city  failed,  so  much  pain  being  caused  by  it,  that  the  patient 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the  instrument.  Of  the  other  modem  means, 
however,  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  radical  cure  of  this  affection,  we 
have  had  some  experience,  and  in  no  instance  have  unpleasant  symptoms 
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arisen  from  them*  In  our  opinion,  the  beet  of  the  means  proposed  is  that  of 
M.  Davat,  a  method  which  has  already  been  made  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  JoumaL  G.  W.  N. 


Art.  XVIIL  De  VAdttrndeaMmenB  mirVEeonomuJMmak,    Par  M.  Edwariw, 

Membre  de  I'lnstitut.    Paris,  1838. 
On  the  jScUon  of  Food  on  the  Jnimai  Economy,    By  M.  Edwards. 

Thk  haman  body  is  continually  receiyinc',  in  order  to  repair  its  incessant 
losses,  supplies  of  air,  water,  and  solid  aliment.  The  demand  for  the  first 
being  most  urgent,  the  supply  is  the  most  constant;  that  for  the  second  is  scarce 
less  so;  and  accordinglv  we  find  that  water  is  furnished  by  nature  in  the  most 
boundless  profusion.  Lasthr,  the  demand  for  food,  less  clamorous,  and  made  at 
longer  intervals,  lends  itself  more  readily  than  either  of  the  two  others  to  artifi- 
cial and  conventional  arrangements  for  its  supply. 

The  correspondence  between  the  waste  and  supply  of  the  system,  however, 
though  constant,  is  not  exact.  In  infancy,  when  an  expansion  and  augmenta^ 
tion  of  all  the  parts  is  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  must 
exceed  the  expenditure.  A  smiilar  proportion  holds  in  cases  of  recovery  from 
disease.  With  the  advance  of  age  this  difierence  diminishes,  and  when  the 
growth  is  attained,  the  system  requires  no  more  than  to  replace  the  alimentary 
matter  of  which  secretion  and  other  vital  processes  have  deprived  it.  As  old 
age  approaches  the  proportion  is  reversed;  the  body  becomes  emaciated,  and 
the  supply  demanded  being  thus  less  than  the  amount  parted  with,  is  furnished 
by  a  proportionally  less  amount. 

With  Doth  men  and  animals,  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  supply  is  instinc- 
tive. When  liquid  is  furnished  in  too  small  proportion,  they  feel  thirst;  when 
solids,  hunger.  The  immediate  cause  of  these  sensations  is  not  perfectly 
known  to  us;  although  in  regard  to  hunger  it  has  been  partially  explained. 
The  severest  suffering  is  that  from  thirst ;  a  circumstance  which  M.  Ldwarda 
attempts  to  explain,  not  very  successfully,  it  seems  to  us,  by  the  stimulant 
character  it  imparts  to  the  blood.  When  thirst  exists  to  a  great  degree  of  intensity, 
it  may  brine  on  delirium  or  madness,  which  happens  in  men,  and  more  fir^ 
quently  in  dogs. 

The  privation  of  solid  food  produces  a  strong  tendency  to  debility.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  is  altered,  and 
the  red  globules  exist  in  diminished  quantity.  Hence  the  human  blood  is 
made  to  approach  in  character  that  of  the  cold  blooded  animals,  whereas  in 
the  reverse  state,  it  bears  an  equal  resemblance  to  that  of  birds. 

The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  though  dependent  on  the  withdrawal 
of  supplies,  do  not  require  for  their  relief,  Uiat  the  system  should  be  renou- 
rishea.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  liquid  reach  the  stomach,  that  the  solid  have 
been  swallowed,  and  the  unpleasant  sensation,  except  we  think  M.  £•  should 
have  added  in  some  anomalous  cases  of  extreme  exliaustion,  vanishes.  In 
proof  that  thirst  may  be  in  some  cases  a  local  affection,  M.  E.  adduces  the 
following  case.  A  man  is  ascending  a  mountain  in  a  dry  atmosphere;  he 
finds  himself  tormented  with  thirst,  which  drinking  will  scarcely  assuage. 
Suddenly  a  vapour  arises  and  he  is  relieved.  We  cannot  see  clearly,  however, 
how  the  conclusion  of  M.  £.  results  from  his  premises.  The  dry  air  is  carry- 
ing off  the  fluid  from  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  the  cause  of  the  thirst 
acting  generally,  the  effect  must  be  equally  general.  The  affection  in  question 
may  differ  from  ordinary  thirst  by  some  peculiar  impression  made  on  the  nervous 
system,  but  we  see  no  sufiicient  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  mere  local  dryness 
of  the  throat  and  fauces. 

The  warning  furnished  by  nature  of  the  necessity  of  taking  food,  though 
generally,  is  not  always  precisely  hunger.  Some  never  feel  this  sensation  in 
any  proper  sense.  In  such  cases,  however,  some  other  instinctive  sensation  is 
substituted,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  Uie  system  is  secured.    We  appifr- 
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hend  that  M.  E.  mi^ht  have  pursued  this  branch  of  his  subject,  the  connection 
between  our  propensities  and  certain  ends  to  be  answered  in  the  economy,  with 
advantage.  Are  the  bowels  costive?  The  food  which  presents  itself  as  most 
grrateful  to  the  appetite,  is  precisely  that  which  is  calculated  to  have  the  effect 
of  removing  the  accumulation.  Is  there  diarrhceal  The  articles,  a  free  indul- 
gence in  which  has  produced  the  affection,  cease  to  please;  and  a  dry  absorbent 
diet  becomes  the  most  grateful.  Is  there  excess  of  acid?  Those  substances 
which  from  their  complicated  character  are  most  disposed  to  ferment,  the  vege- 
tables and  pastry  for  example,  become  distasteful,  and  animal  food  plainly  pre- 
pared is  now  the  favoured  aliment.  We  will  not  say  that  these  indications  are 
always  so  evident;  but  in  occasional  aberrations  from  a  generally  healthy  state 
they  are  often  a  sufficient  warning  and  guide.  The*  indication,  sometimes  fur- 
nished by  our  sensations,  of  the  necessity  of  depletion  before  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  though  foreign  to  the  subject  of  digestion,  may  be  mentioned  as  an-* 
other  illustration  of  the  same  general  law. 

Food,  in  order  to  nourish  the  body,  must  fulfil  two  conditions.  It  must 
furnish  to  the  system  the  materials  necessary  to  its  support;. and  2dly,  it  must 
suit  ihe  nervous  system.  The  last  indication,  with  all  deference  to  M.  Edwards, 
is,  we  apprehend,  rather  vague.  We  like  better  the  two  conditions  of  some 
German  physiologists,  who  hold,  first,  that  food  should  have  the  necessary  nu- 
tritive qualities;  and  2dly,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  stimulating  to  the 
stomach,  to  enable  this  organ  to  act  upon  it.  It  would  require  a  strong  effort  of 
resolution  even  for  a  hungry  man  to  dine  on  bread  or  boiled  rice,  and  a  gourmand 
would  subsist  on  the  hopes  of  doing  better  for  some  time  at  least,  before  making  a 
meal  on  the  honest  Hibernian's  favourite  vegetable. 

M.  Edwards  notices  the  antipathy  felt  by  certain  individuals  against  particu- 
lar articles  of  diet  which,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  are  agreeable  and 
wholesome.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  this  aversion  is  not  always  one  of 
taste,  for  sometimes  the  article  is  agreeable  to  the  palate;  it  is  a  warning,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  already  alluded  to,  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  articles 
in  question.  These  aversions  are  not  always  congenital.  They  occur  in  many 
instances  from  excessive  indulgence.  We  have  known  an  individual,  who, 
having  been  once  surfeited  by  lobster,  could  never  be  persuaded  again  to  touch 
this  shellfish.  The  same  effect  has  sometimes  been  most  fortunately  produced 
by  over-indulgence  in  spirituous  liquor.  Sometimes,  however,  these  repug- 
nances are  not  only  congenital  but  hereditary. 

There  are  other  qualities  which,  though  of  less  moment,  are  not  without  their 
importance.  Tho  food  must  be  of  agreeable  odour,  or  no  persuasion  can  induce 
the  man  of  delicate  stomach  to  taste  it.  It  is  true  that  habit  will  reconcile  us  to 
many  things  which  at  the  outset  are  most  repulsive.  To  most  children  the  odour 
of  wine  is  unpleasant,  and  to  the  untaught  nostril  the  viand  kept  till  its  powers 
of  adhesion  will  no  longer  maintain  it  on  its  hook  is  somewhat  repulsive.  But 
perseverance  and  philosophy  will  do  much  in  time  to  overcome  these  prejudices. 

I'he  purpose  oi  digestion  is  the  conversion  of  food  into  the  substance  of  the 
body.  This  process  is  called  assimilation.  Now  there  are  two  classes  of  com- 
pounds in  nature  which  lend  themselves  to  this  process.  The  first  are  called 
ternary,  the  second,  quartemary  compounds.  The  first  consist  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  the  second,  of  these  elements  with  the  addition  of  azote. 
It  is  found,  in  comparing  animal  with  vegetable  substances,  that  the  latter  are, 
in  most  instances,  ternary,  and  the  former,  quarternary  combinations.  The 
former  rule  is  not,  indeed,  without  its  exceptions.  But  besides  the  elements 
just  mentioned,  many  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  contain  mineral 
ingredients,  and  these  are  principallv  the  following;  chlorine,  phosphorus,  soda, 
lime,  culphur,  potass,  silex,  iron,  and  manganese;  all  these  have  their  use  in  aid- 
ing the  digestive  process;  not  by  the  nutriment  they  contribute  directly  to  the 
system,  but  by  the  stimulus  which  in  their  various  combinations  they  are  capa- 
ble of  imparting  to  the  central  organ  of  digestion. 

The  substances  then  which  contribute  to  the  great  work  of  assimilation  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first,  as  containing  mineral  ingredients,  may  be 
termed  mineralized,  the  others  may  be  named  organic  substances.    To  begin 

37* 
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with  tlie  first  The  mineral  elements  which  enter  into  the  composiUon  of  these 
are,  as  above  stated,  the  following:  1.  chlorine;  2.  soda;  3.  phosphoras;  4.  lime; 
5.  sulphur;  6.  potass;  7.  iron;  8.  silex;  9.  manganese* 

1.  Chlorine  is  found  both  in  the  solid  and  fluid  portions  of  the  body.  In  its 
simple  state  it  is  said  to  be  exhaled  by  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. But  it  is  in  its  combination  with  hydro^n  and  soda,  or  as  common  salt, 
that  this  substance  contributes  to  the  assimilative  process.  It  does  this  by 
arousing  the  dormant  secretory  organs,  and  inducing  them  to  pour  forth  their 
peculiar  fluids.  It  thus  augments  the  faculty  of  producing  these  juices;  it  then 
furnishes  itself  as  an  ingredient  in  their  composition ;  and  lastly,  it  supplies 
muriatic  acid,  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  gastric  digestion. 

In  its  combination  with«sooa  as  common  salt,  muriatic  acid  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  function  of  digestion.  Fortunately  there  is  no  substance 
which  nature  has  furnished  in  greater  abundance.  The  sea  presents  an  inex* 
haustible  supply.  It  is  found  collected  in  springs  and  lakes,  and  even  mines  of 
unknown  extent  and  depth  have  been  worked  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake 
of  this  precious  condiment.  Animal  substances  contain  more  salt  than  vegetable, 
with  the  exception  of  marine  plants  among  the  latter;  and  animals  who  live 
on  grass  often  roam  over  long  tracts  of  coimtry,  that  they  may  gratify  their 
longing  for  this  necessary  stimulant. 

2.  That  soda,  even  in  its  uncombined  state  is  essential  to  digestion,  has  been 

f  roved  by  direct  experiment.    The  action  of  its  compounds  is  more  familiar, 
t  is  to  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  that  the  celebrated  waters  of 
Vichy  owe  much  of  their  eflScacy  in  aflfections  of  the  liver.    Free  soda  has  been 
found  in  the  bile  and  likewise  in  the  blood. 

3.  Phosphorus  is  an  important  principle  in  the  animal  economy.  In  the 
state  of  phosphoric  actd  and  its  salts,  it  is  found  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  a  constituent  principle  in  the  tissue  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  brain,  and  the  phosphate  of  itme,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  bones,  imparts  to  them  their  solidity  and  power  of  resistance  to  external  force* 

4.  The  importance  of  lime  as  a  constituent  in  the  osseous  system  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  acids  with  which  it  combines.  The  phos* 
phate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  gelatine,  constitute  in  fact  the  hard 
parts  of  all  animals,  but  in  diflerent  proportions;  the  phosphate  predominates  in 
the  bones  of  the  vertebrated,  tlie  carbonate  in  those  of  the  mvertebrated  animals. 

5.  Sulphur  enters  into  the  sulphate  of  potass,  and  is  an  ordinary  component 
of  the  living  body. 

6.  Potass  is  found  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids,  but  in  minute  proportion. 

7.  Iron  is  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood. 

8.  Silex  is  found  in  the  bones,  to  which  it  no  doubt  imparts  solidity  and  strength, 
M.  E.  now  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  organic  elements,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  aiote.  These  are  furnished  both  by  the  food  and  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  and  azote  are  free;  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  exist  in  a  state  of  combination ;  the  first  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the 
other  in  that  of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  if  the  atmosphere  could  furnish,  in  a 
proper  form,  all  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote  of  the  body,  we  might 
maintain  ourselves  on  the  one  hand  by  respiration,  on  the  other  by  taking  for 
nourishment  those  constituent  principles  of  the  body,  which  are  not  found  in 
the  air.  But  substances  containing  these  elements  only,  are  confined  exdu* 
sively  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  of  course,  they  could  neither  be  assimilated 
nor  even  digested. 

Can  any  one  of  the  constituent  principles  found  in  the  air  be  wanting  in  an 
article  of  food^  and  yet  the  article  in  question  be  capable  of  supporting  lim? 

1.  Oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a  constituent  in  articles  o?  nutrition* 
In  fact,  there  is  no  edible  substance  in  which  it  is  not  present.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  most  virulent  poison  in  nature,  prussic  acid,  contains  not  a  particle  of 
oxygen. 

2,  3.  Hydrogen  and  carbon  both  enter  into  all  articles  of  food,  and  the  latter 
into  all  drinks  except  water. 

4»  As  respects  azote,  we  find  it  less  indupensable;  for  among  the  articles  of 
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food  employed  by  man,  not  a  few,  as  above  observed,  are  ternary  compounds* 
But  these  are  not  furnished  by  nature.  They  are  the  product  of  art,  and  as  such 
were  unknown  to  man,  till  the  progress  of  art  demanded  corresponding  improve- 
ments in  that  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  the  palate. 

To  satisfy  himself  of  the  necessity  of  azote  to  the  support  of  animal  life, 
Magendie  took  a  small  adult  dog,  and  put  him  on  the  use  of  sugar  and  distilled 
water.  The  seven  or  eight  first  days  he  continued  lively  and  ate  with  avidity; 
the  second  week  he  began  to  fail,  the  appetite  remaining  good.  The  alvine 
excretions  were  small ;  the  urinary,  copious.  The  emaciation  increased  the 
third  week  with  loss  of  strength.  At  this  period,  ulceration  showed  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  transparent  cornea  of  one  eye,  then  of  the  other;  this  increased  till 
the  coats  of  the  eye  were  perforated,  and  the  humour  escaped.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  made  with  gum  and  olive  oil.  The  result  was  similar,  except  that 
ulceration  did  not  ensue. 

Among  the  peculiar  effects  or  a  diet  without  azote,  is  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  bile.  It  is  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  picromel, 
the  peculiar  ingredient  of  oxbile,  and  in  general  of  that  of  graminiverous  animals. 
The  urine  presents  all  the  characters  of  that  of  the  herbivora,  being  sen- 
sibly alkaline  instead  of  acid,  and  the  excretions  contain  very  little  azote,  com- 
pared with  the  usual  proportion  found  in  the  egesta. 

It  is  noticed  by  our  author,  that  wheatrbread,  which  consists  of  fecula  and 
gluten,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  life.  This  fact  he  does  not  attempt 
to  explain,  but  thinks  that  bran  bread  may  furnish  a  permanent  diet. 

Magendie  found  that  dogs  fed  with  eggs  were  imperfectly  nourished.  This 
shows  that  pure  albumen  cannot  supply  the  wants  of  the  carnivorous  animal. 
Swine  have  been  fed  with  blood  and  aied;  hence  fibrine  alone  cannot  furnish  a 
sufficient  nourishment.  Again;  dogs  have  been  fed  with  bread  and  pure  gela- 
tine; they  died ;  hence  gelatine  is  incapable  of  sustaining  animal  life,  xhe 
reason  is  obvious.  The  mineral  principles  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
necessary  stimuli  to  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  are  not  to  be  found  in  these 
substances. 

Heat,  observes  M.  Edwards,  Increases  the  nutritive  power  of  many  sub- 
stances. Thus,  many  articles  of  food  which  are  imperfectly  digested  in  winter, 
become  more  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  tiie  stomach  in  spring,  and  in  sum- 
mer are  readily  assimilated. 

The  following  propositions,  which  we  give  in  full,  terminate  our  author's 
speculations  on  this  interesting  subject. 

1.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  food  from  diet,  which  latter  designates  the 
totality  of  the  nutritive  articles  that  we  habitually  use;  for  it  is  evidently  not 
necessary  that  an  article  of  food  should  possess  in  itself  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties for  maintaining  life;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  all  these  qualities  should 
be  found  united  in  the  diet. 

3.  The  diet  should  be  so  varied  as  to  furnish  all  the  constituent  principles  of 
the  animal  body  in  the  quantity,  proportion,  and  combination  proper  to  sustain 
it;  hence  a  variety  of  food  is  usually  indispensable. 

3.  These  constituent  principles  must  be  in  such  physical  and  chemical  condi- 
tion as  duly  to  excite  the  nervous  system,  and  to  favour  the  action  of  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

4.  Articles  of  food,  as  offered  us  by  nature,  often  want  some  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  render  them  appropriate  for  diet.  This  defect  must  be  supplied  by 
cookery,  ope  of  the  happieai  inspirations  of  man,  £•  G.  D. 


Art.  XIX.  Urinary  Diseasea  and  their  Treatment,  By  Robert  Willis,  M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children,  &c.  London,  1838,  8vo.,  pp. 
408. 

From  no  class  of  diseases  is  more  suffering  experienced  than  from  those 
affecting  the  urinary  apparatus.    Of  extreme  frequency,  none,  perhaps,  are  more 
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difficult  of  treatment,  and  yet  none  do  we  find  less  generally  understood  by  the 
mass  of  practitioners.  Within  the  past  few  years  great  accessions  to  our  previous 
knowledge  have  been  made  in  regard  to  these  Sections,  by  those  engaged  in 
their  particular  study.  Their  pathology  has  become  better  known  and  chemistry 
has  supplied  us  with  simple  processes  whereby  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
secretions  from  the  urinary  organs  may  be  easily  detected,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  made  known  to  us  the  proper  means  of  correcting  them.  The  results 
obtained,  howeyer,  have  remained  scattered,  and  were  without  much  avail  to  the 
physician  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  more  recent  works  of  reference,  and 
Dr.  Willis  merits  our  thanks  for  having  given  to  us  a  well  digested  monograph 
on  the  functional  deran^ments  of  these  organs. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.     In  the  first  *'  functional  derangements 
of  the  kidneys  and  their  immediate  consequences**  are  treated  of.    In  this  is 
made  known  the  symptoms  of  the  different  afifections,  their  causes,  prognosis,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  proper  methods  of  testing  the  different  varieties  of  morbid  urine 
and  modes  of  treatment  best  adapted  to  each.    The  second  part  treats  of  '^  funo* 
tional  derangements  of  the  organs  which  excrete  the  urine;"  in  which   are 
given,  successively,  chapters  on  impediments  to  the  discharge  of  urine,  inability 
to  retain  the  urine,  irritability,  spasm,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.    As  being  in- 
timately connected  with  disordered  states  of  the  renal  secretion,  we  have  intro- 
duced into  the  first  part  of  the  work  a  chapter  on  stone  in  the  kidney  and  bladder, 
in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  medical  treatment  of  stone,  the  author  goes  on  to 
treat  of  its  solution  by  means  of  alkalies,  injections  into  the  bladder  and  gal- 
vanism.    Dr.  Willis  ranges  himself  among  those  ^*  who  hope,  who  even  of  their 
own  knowledge  conclude,  that  the  day  will  come  when  by  the  aids  that  science 
affords,  urinary  calculi  will  be  familiarly  destroyed  in  their  seat,"  and  details 
cases  of  cures  produced  by  the  use  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Vichy,  or  other 
alkaline  waters,  in  the  hands  of  MM.  Robiquet  and  Petit  in  France,  as  well  as 
by  means  of  injections  into  the  bladder  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  London.     None  of 
the  instances  cited  bv  him  are  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
cures  to  our  mind.     That  the  sufferings  of  some  patients  affected  with  stone  may 
be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  use  of  alksdine  remedies,  or  even  in  a  few  cases  abso- 
lutely removed  by  them,  none  can  doubt,  but  the  idea  that  the  day  will  ever  arrive, 
when  calculi,  generally,  will  be  destroyed  in  the  bladder  by  chemical  agents,  may, 
as  it  has  been  by  Marcet,  Brande,  and  Civiale,  well  be  scouted  at.    In  this  same 
chapter,  in  which  appear  several  remarks  that  we  would  rather  had  been  omitted, 
we  find  liihotrity  ana  lithotripsy  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  astonished  us,  as 
it  will  no  doubt  our  readers.     We  can  only  account  for  the  author's  statements 
in  regard  to  these  great  improvements  in  surgery,  by  remembering  that  he  him- 
self IS  no  surgeon,  that  his  work  is  given  as  a  strictly  medical  work  and  that 
consequently  any  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  escaped  him  on  surgical 
points,  have  probably  been  received  by  him  without  minute  examination  of  the 
proofs  upon  which  they  are  based.     ^^  The  latter  operation,  (lithotrity,)  from 
which  so  much  was  anticipated  at  first,  and  which  was  so  flattering  to  the  timid, 
would  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  answered  expectations.     Whether  it  be  that 
cases  have  been  too  indiscriminately  submitted  to  treatment  by  its  means,  that 
the  operation  has  been  held  applicable  in  too  wide  a  range  of  circumstances,  that 
its  dangers  are  actually  greater  than  they  appear  to  be,  or  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  physiologists  and  pathologists 
besides  being  handicraftsmen,  it  is  quite  certain  that  lithotrity  or  lithotripsy  has, 
on  the  whole,  proved  even  more  fatal  on  the  average  than  the  old  operation  of 
lithotomy  used  to  do."  p.  345.     And  again,  ^Mithotrity  cannot  boast  of  any  thing 
even  like  this  very  moderate  general  success,"  (a  mortality  of  one  in  eight.) 
**  There  have  as  yet  been  no  Frere  Jacques,  and  Cheseldens,  and  Martineaus, 
and  Listens,  and  Dudleys  among  lithotritists.    The  deaths  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
leading  lithotritist  of  Europe,  M.  Civiale,  are  reported  to  be  a/  least  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  in  four.     In  all  hands  the  mortality  from  lithotrity  has  been  that  of 
pestilence,  something  like  one  in  /tc^o."  p.  347. 

Barring  this  chapter  on  vesical  calculi,  we  have  derived  both  pleasure  and 
profit irom  an  examination  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  heartily  recommend 
It  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable,  well 
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smnged  and^  witfasd,  practical  informalion.  *^The  entire  subject,**  eajs  the 
author  in  his  preface,  *^I  have  handled  less  as  a  chemist  and  experimenter,  than 
as  a  pathologist  and  practical  physician;  bat  I  have  still  supplied  the  necessary 
instructions  for  testing  each  variety  of  morbid  urine,  and  of  each  morbid  product 
eGcurring  in  its  constitution,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  this  purpose  being 
among  the  number  of  accomplishments  indispensable  to  whosoever  would  treat 
urinary  diseases  with  discrimination  and  success/'  G.  W.  N. 


Art.  XX.  OutHnes  cf  General  Patholos^.     By  Gkorob  Frkckleton ,  M.  D.,  Can- 
tab. Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians.  London,  1838, 1 2mo.,  pp,  267. 

As  a  very  concise  and  hasty  outline  of  a  portion  of  the  science  of  general  pa- 
thology, the  work  of  Dr.  Freckleton  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  the  student 
and  young  practitioner.  It  is  very  far,  however,  from  presenting  a  complete 
outline  of  general  pathology.  The  first  seventy-five  pages  are  taken  up  with 
observations  on  disease,  its  seat,  causes,  division,  and  mode  of  attack;  while 
the  rest  of  the  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  twenty-seven  pages,  in 
which  are  considered  the  progress,  duration,  course,  and  termination  of  diseases, 
their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  is  devoted  to  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
as  observed  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick.  Hence  the  work  might  have  been,  with 
greater  propriety,  entitled  *^  Outlines  of  Symptomatology,**  than  **  Outlines  of 
General  Pathology."  The  condition  of  the  several  tissues  and  organs  in  disease 
and  the  symptoms  with  which  the  several  changes  from  their  normal  state  are 
usually  associated  are  passed  over  as  though  they  formed  no  part  of  general 
pathology.  In  treating  of  the  symptoms,  the  observations  of  the  author  refer 
more  especially  to  their  connection  with  the  groups  of  morbid  phenomena,  con- 
stituting the  diseases  of  the  nosologists,  than  as  the  indications  of  the  morbid 
actions  and  changes  occurring  in  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  and  organs. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  volume  before  us  are,  in  general,  treated  of  with 
Bojfficient  accuracy.  From  the  author*s  views,  however,  of  functional  disease  as 
existing  entirely  independent  of  any  change  in  the  organs,  we  dissent,  although 
we  grant  that  in  many  cases  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organs  giving 
rise  to  disturbance  of  their  functions  is  inappreciable  to  our  senses,  and  that 
what  the  English  pathologists  generally  understand  by  the  term  ^*  organic 
change,**  is,  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  disease. 
But  we  cannot  understand  how  the  functions  of  an  org^an  can  be  in  any  degree 
disturbed  and  the  organ  itself  be  unchanged,  from  its  normal  condition. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  upon  contagion  are  unsatisfactory ;  some  of  the 
statements  adduced  by  him  as  facts  are  of  doubtful  authority,  and  his  reasoning  is 
altogether  inconclusive.  His  observations,  however,  upon  the  leading  symptoms 
of  disease,  though  concise,  are,  in  general,  correct;  hence  as  an  outline  of  semei- 
olofiry  we  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Freckleton  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
^  D.  F.  C. 


Art.  XXI.  Introductory  Jlddress,  delivered  af  the  opening  of  the  aeesion  of  the  Mt' 
dieal  Colieeeqf  Georeia,  on  the  second  Monday  of  November,  1838.  By  Joseph 
A.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  Published 
by  the  class.     Augusta,  1838,  pp.  24,  8vo. 

MeaiccU  Education,  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee^ 
at  its  annual  meeiingj  at  Nashville,  on  the  1th  May,  l!:^38.  By  Lunsford  P. 
Yandbll,  M.  D.     Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  pp.  20.  8vo. 

These  are  appropriate  and  excellent  discourses:  rather  ambitious,  in  parts,  in 
their  style— but  in  the  main,  free  from  this  common  fault  of  similar  productions 
in  this  countjy. 

Professor  Eve's  address  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  the  importance  of  ap- 
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plying  the  indactiTe  philosophy  to  the  study  and  cultiYBtion  of  medicine.  Tlie 
following  extract,  presents  sound  views,  neatly  expressed,  and  may  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  best  manner. 

**  The  introduction  of  the  inductive  philosophy  into  the  study  of  medicine 
has  by  degrees  led  medical  philosophers,  to  consider  the  subjects  of  their  inves- 
tigation, in  the  light  of  physical  sciences,  capable  of  being  studied  as  such:  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  physical,  science  to  these  subjects  has 
proved,  most  satisfactorily,  that  this  is  the  only  correct  and  successful  mode  of 
studying  them.  It  has,  by  suggesting  the  value  of  the  employment  of  the 
senses  in  physical  research,  led  to  their  application  to  the  investigation  of  dis- 
ease; and  the  consequence  has  been  most  happy.  It  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  exact  and  valuable  knowledge,  in  pathology,  lay 
concealed  from  physicians,  until  brought  to  light  by  this  method  of  investi- 
gation. 

"  The  employment  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  until  reiy  recently,  was  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  the  patient's  own  account  of  his  suflerings,  or  the  still  more 
fallacious  narrations  of  friends  and  attendants;  but  since  the  days  of  Laennec, 
this  sense,  by  means  of  auscultation,  mediate  and  immediate,  and  percussion,  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  physical  condition  of  organs,  in  the  hidden  cavities, 
farthest  removed  from  observation,  and  reveals  information  which  enables  us  to 
decide  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases,  with  an  accuracy  unattained  and  unhoped 
for  before; — the  certainty  already  arrived  at,  by  the  employment  of  the  physical 
means  of  diagnosis,  in  thoracic  diseases,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise,  than  as 
one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  and  valuable  attainments  of  this  inductive 
philosophy,  teaching  physicians  to  seize  with  avidity  every  thing  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  their  mvestigation,  to  improve  every  opportunity  and  try  every 
method,  in  their  power,  of  acquiring  all  tne  discoverable  circumstances  in  every 
subject. 

**  The  sense  of  touch,  formerly  employed  for  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than 
to  ascertain  the  pulse  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  is  now  much  more 
extensively  used,  in  the  exploration  of  disease  and  examination  of  patients. 

**  Means  have  been  invented,  such  as  the  speculum,  &c.,  to  extend  the  useful 
application  of  vision;  and  the  other  senses  have  all  been  brought  into  the  same 
strict  and  beneficial  requisition. 

*'  The  inductive  philosophy  is  emphatically  the  philosophy  of factsf  but  whilst 
it  teaches  their  primary  and  paramount  importance  and  declares  that  observation 
and  experiment  alone  can  furnish  them,  it  instructs  us  that,  to  render  faets^ 
when  thus  obtained,  valuable  and  available  to  science,  they  must  be  brought  toge- 
ther, compared  and  classified  for  the  deduction  of  prineiplesf  which  method  of 
deriving  general  principles  from  particular  facts,  generalization,  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  exercises  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  talent  for  it  most 
characteristic  of  genius.  Bichat  possessed  this  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree; 
hence  his  conclusions  are  so  exact,  so  beautifully  true  to  nature,  that  they  must 
ever  stand  as  irrefutable  axioms  in  medical  science,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  tis- 
sues, deduced  from  his  observations  and  experiments,  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
revelation  in  medicine.  But  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  this 
talent — for  equal  evil  has  resulted  from  the  error  of  generalizing,  as  of  particu- 
larizing too  much— errors  into  which  our  profession  have  too  frequently  fallen. 

'*  Whilst  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  this  philosophy,  I  would  endea- 
vour to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  futility  of  theories  not  based  upon  facts, 
and  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  truths  of  nature  as  the  foundation  of  know- 
ledge. I  would,  with  equal  solicitude  and  earnestness,  warn  you  against  the 
danger  of  false  facte  and  the  fallacy  of  experience,  as  lamentable  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  when  first  declared  by  the  venerable  sage  of  Cos. 

"  Medicine  has  always  abounded  in  false  facts,  which  Cullen  has  correctly 
said  are  more  numerous  than  false  theories.  False  facts,  or  errors  in  experi- 
ence, result  from  superficial,  careless,  or  partial  observation  and  unfair  experi- 
ment: men  are  wont  toooflen  to  see  every  thin^  through  the  distorting  medium 
of  prejudice,  and  to  admit  nothing  that  contradicts  their  preconceived  notions,, 
or  proudly  cherished  opinions:  many  err  from  want  of  opportunity,  or  disposi- 
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tlon,  to  compare  their  own  experience  with  that  of  others:  many  errors  have 
arisen  from  mistaking  the  rolation  of  cause  and  effect:  there  is  no  more  frequent 
mistake  than  that  of  taking  simple  antecedence  for  cause:  when  one  event  fol- 
lows another,  a  careless  observer  is  almost  sure  to  regard  them  in  the  relation  of 
effect  and  cause,  although  there  may  not  have  been  the  slightest  connection 
between  them;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  most  attentive  and  candid  observa- 
tion, and  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  our  experiments.  From  the  want 
of  due  attention,  cause  is  often  mistaken  for  effect  and  the  latter  for  the  former— 
from  the  same  defect,  partial  and  erroneous  conclusions  are  adopted;— >all  the 
causes  that  co-operate  in  the  production  of  a  result  are  not  carefully  scanned;— 
the  succession  or  concatenated  series  of  causes  that  conduce  to  the  same  end 
is  seldom  traced  with  sufficient  attention  and  labour:  What  more  cogent  and 
conclusive  evidence  can  be  required  to  prove  the'  fallaciousness  of  experience, 
than  the  constant  reference  that  is  made  to  it,  as  an  infallible  proof  of  the  siie- 
oess  of  the  most  opposite  and  incongruous  modes  of  practicel  To  prevent  error 
and  obviate  danger,  the  most  rigid  principles  of  a  sound  and  discriminating  phi- 
losophy are  continually  required." 

Dr.  Yandell,  gives  a  very  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  medicine,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  remarks: 

^*  The  first  generation  of  physicians  in  Tennessee  has  passed  away;  and  we  stand 
here  their  successors  and  representatives.  They  spent  their  days  in  the  dis- 
charge of  labours  *huge  and  hard' — labours  which  demanded  great  bodily 
strength,  industry  and  courage — exposed  to  cold  in  their  long,  lonely  rides- 
compelled  to  ford  dangerous  streams — pursuing  their  way  along  blind  uncertain 
paths — encoantering  hardships  and  privations  to  which  these  luxurious  days 
afford  no  parallel.  Amid  such  lives  of  toil,  there  could  be  but  little  leisure  for 
study.  Few  books  were  reprinted  in  America,  and  few  could  be  commanded. 
Those  men  had  small  advantages  of  professional  intercourse.  Schools  of  me- 
dicine were  remote,  and  the  expense  of  visiting  them  beyond  the  ability  of  most 
practitioners — and  above  all,  they  were  without  the  advantages  of  the  periodi- 
cal press.  These  difficulties  have  passed  away  with  the  generation  of  men  who 
lived  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  with  all  the  augmented  means  and  facilities 
which  we  enjoy — with  Macadamised  roads,  and  the  power  of  steam  to  hasten 
our  travel — pursuing  our  professions  in  crowded,  cultivated  cities,  or  in  thickly 
settled  neighbourhoods,  and  with  increased  leisure  thus  for  study— -brought  into 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  liebt  from  the  farthest  east  flying  to 
the  remotest  west  with  more  than  the  speed  of  the  revolving  seasons — the  dis- 
coveries at  Paris  or  Vienna  transmitted  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia 
to  Louisville  or  St.  Louis,  as  if  by  telegraphic  agency— -with  these  enlarged 
efficiencies,  shall  we  be  accounted  to  have  discharged  the  whole  amount  of  our 
duty  to  our  profession,  if  we  pursue  them  with  no  more  than  the  ardour  and 
success  of  our  fore-fathers?  Nay!  with  the  multiplication  of  means,  has  come 
a  heavier  weight  of  responsibility.  We  are  invoked  by  the  laborious  example 
of  our  predecessors — ^by  the  clamorous  wants  and  imperfections  of  the  Healing 
art— by  the  complicated  sufferings  of  our  fellow-men— by  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
fession in  other  lands— by  our  pride  of  State,  and  pride  of  profession,  to  trans- 
mit the  science  of  medicine  to  our  successors  enriched  by  our  labours.*' 


Art.  XXIL  Di  una  Strdria  Mdllatlia  Nerwna  guarita  con  Uagopuniwra,  Me- 
moria  letta  all'ateno  di  Venezia  dal  Socio  ordinario  Giacinto  Dr.  Namias. 
4to.  12  pp.  Padova  1837. 

Desertpiion  of  a  tingular  ease  cf  nervotw  dUease  cured  hy  aeupuneiuraHan.  Read 
to  the  Athensum  of  Venice,  by  Dr.  Giacinto  Namias. 

The  disease  described  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  occurred  in  a  young  girl 
of  a  fine  form  and  good  complexion,  and  endowed  with  great  sensibility.  Her 
menses  had  appeared  at  the  usual  ago,  and  subsequenUy  recuned  at  regular 
periods,  and  she  had  not  experienced  any  disease  with  the  exception  of  some 
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•Hgfat  and  transitory  distarbanee  of  the  nerroiis  aystem,  until  the  year  1834^ 
when  she  saffeTed  from  an  angrfnose  affection  followed  by  aphonia  and  violent 
cooffb  evidently  of  a  nervous  character.  From  these  symptoms  she  appears  to  have 
periectly  recovered;  but  in  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  year,  was  again 
attacked,  and  on  the  cessation  of  the  anginose  symptoms  there  remained  a  very 
pecakar  cough,  consisting  of  a  series  of  noisy  expirations  similar  to  the  angry 
barking  of  a  dog— which  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  acces- 
sion of  coughing  continued  with  great  violence  and  the  utmost  agitation  of  the 
whole  frame  from  two  to  eight  minutes,  and  was  repeated  at  short  but  irregular 
intervals.  Although  the  patient  was  greatly  exhausted  after  these  accessions 
yet  the  digestive  and  nnitritive  functions,  the  secretions  and  excretions,  the  pulse, 
respiration  and  sleep  appeared  to  be  in  no  degree  disturbed. 

The  attacks  of  ccmghing  were  preceded  generally  by  a  sense  of  uneasiness  at 
the  prccordia,  which  sensation  was  also  sometimes  experienced  in  the  mtervais 
of  the  cough.  The  accessions  were  invariably  attended  by  an  almost  complete 
extinction  of  the  voice.  The  patient  was  able  to  articulate  Ireely  but  in  so  low 
a  tone  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in  order  to  hear  her,  to  approach  ^e  ear  very  near 
to  her  mouth.  Although  in  ordinary  conversation  the  tone  of  the  voice  was 
thus  deficient  yet  the  patient  could  sing  with  clearness  and  declaim  with  a  dis- 
tinct utterance;  thus  she  was  able,  as  it  were,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  to  sur- 
mount the^  obstacle  which  prevented  ordinarily  the  formation  of  the  voice. 

Although  the  accessions  of  convulsive  cough  and  aphonia  often  occurred  with* 
out  any  evident  exciting  cause,  they  were  produced  also  by  the  slightest  excite- 
ment of  the  mind,  some  particular  odour,  and  even  by  some  particular  article  of 
diet.  A  variety  of  remedies  were  resorted  to,  without  any  or  with  only  tempo- 
rary benefit^-as  hyoscyamus,  oxide  of  zinc,  valerian,  belladonna,  aqua  lauro- 
cerasus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  emetics,  purgatives,  diluents,  opiates,  assafoetida,  the 
tepid  bath,  leeches  and  blisters,  &«.;  the  particular  manner  or  length  of  time  these 
remedies  were  administered  is  not,  however,  very  clearly  stated.  Finally  a 
resort  was  had  to  aoupuncturation.  Twelve  needles  were  at  first  introduced  oa 
the  anterior  and  supenor  parts  of  the  neck  about  the  organs  of  voice;  others  were 
introduced  at  the  same  time  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  subsequently,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  twelve  to  fourteen  needles  were  ix^troduced  on  each  side  the 
spinoas  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra.  Under  this  plan  of 
treatment  the  patient  rapidly  recovered  and  was,  we  are  led  to  infer,  at  the  period 
when  the  description  of^her  case  was  published,  entirely  free  from  disease. 

D.  F.  C, 


Abt.  XXIII.  Ekmenia  rf MedicalJuriaptudenee  By  Theodobic  Rometn  Bxck,  M. 
D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  &c.  &c.,  and 
John  B.  Bvck,  ProTessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  &c.  &c.  Sixth  edition, 
d  vols.  8vo.  pp.  670  and  743.  Pmladelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
1 838. 

Wb  have  already  (vol.  XVII.  p.  460)  expressed  the  very  favourable  opinion 
we  entertain  of  this  work  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  reiterating  Uiat  senti- 
ment, a  judgment  which  the  public  have  iully  confirmed  as  is  evinced  by  the 
^ort  period  that  has  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  and 
present  edition. 

This  last  has  been  carefully  revised  and  amended  and  contains  many  important 
aaUitions,  particularly  in  the  part  relating  to  persons  found  dead;  and  it  may  be 
r^zarded  as  exhibiting  a  complete  summary  of  the  existing  state  of  the  science 
of  Legal  Medicine.    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

This  work  is  indicative  not  only  of  great  research  and  industiy  on  the  part  of 
*^^  *?*^!?  *^"J*  sJso  of  the  rarer  merit  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  materials 
and  skill  in  digesting  them  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
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SUMMARY 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE 

MEDICAL   SCIENCES. 


GENERAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Structure  of  the  Reiina.—^Millierf  Jahraberieht  for  1837  contains  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  recent  investigations  of  some  German  Anatomists,  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  the  retina.  The  details  we  may  give  hereafter — the 
Jesuits,  which  we  copy  from  the  London  Mtd,  Gaz,,  July  7,  1838,  are  all  we 
have  space  for  at  present 

**  It  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  these  investigations,  that  the  retina, 
which  has  very  generally  been  regarded  as  merely  a  single  expansion,  or  melt- 
jbg  out  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  formed  of  several  distinct  layers.  That,  immedi- 
ately subjacent  to  the  membrana  Jacobi,  there  is  a  pulpy  soil  matter,  which 
hardens  in  alcohol,  &c.,  and  may  then  be  removed  in  small  scales;  that  next  in- 
ternally to  this  there  is  a  dense  firm  membrane,  which  has  a  granular  aspect  on 
both  surfaces,  and  supports  the  nervous  fasciculi  and  filaments  of  the  divided 
optic  nerve,  which  lie  beneath  it,  radiating  from  the  nerve  as  a  centre,  and  co- 
vering the  whole  vitreous  humour  as  if  by  an  equable  expansion;  and  that  im- 
mediately beneath  the  radiating  filaments  of  the  nerve,  the  vessels  are  distribu- 
ted in  a  venous  and  an  arterial  network,  forming  a  sinsrle  vascular  layer.  Through 
the  meshes  of  these  networks,  each  ultimate  fibru,  having  tamed  inwards, 
passes,  receiving  from  them  a  simple  sheath,  or  having  a  more  or  less  perfect 
papilla  formed  at  its  base.  Thus  curved,  they  project  towards  the  anterior  part 
of  the  eye,  being  arranged  so  densely,  that  when  viewed  in  front  they  present  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  surface,  of  the  same  kind  as,  but  much  more  fine  and 
delicate  than,  that  of  velvet.  Thus  the  retina  receives  impressions  as  other 
nerves  are  supposed  to  do,  on  the  extremities  of  ultimate  nervous  fibrils,  and 
presents  that  most  admirable  opportunity  of  observing  their  mode  of  termina- 
tion, which  it  is  probable  that  future  investigations  willprove  to  be  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.'' 

Q,  On  the  Functions  of  the  Rete  Mueoaum  and  Pigmentum  Mp-vm  in  the  Negro, 
-»Mr.  R.  M.  Glovkr  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  their  last  meeting.  The  paper  commenced  by  stating, 
that  the  degree  of  developement  of  the  rete  mocosum  and  its  pigment  determine 
the  power  of  resisting  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates,  as 
evinced  by  the  Negro,  (the  type,  in  this  respect,  of  the  dark  races,)  the  European, 
and  the  Albino.  The  modus  operandi  inust  be  discovered  by  an  attention  to 
both  the  physical  and  vital  properties  of  this  peculiar  orffanization.  The 
doctrine  at  present  taught  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  black  skin  absorbs  more 
heat,  but  that  the  cutis  vera  of  the  negro  is  not  so  liable  to  inflammation  firom  a 
high  temperature,'  as  that  of  a  European  from  a  lower  temperature ;  and,  as  the 
radiation  of  caloric  from  black  must  be  greater  than  from  white  skins,  the  pos- 
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teaser  of  the  foimer  must  cool  more  readily,  and  enjoy  greater  alternations  ef 
heat  and  cold.  The  former  part  of  this  doctrine  is  fcaoded  on  tlie  experiments 
and  deductions  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  detailed  in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  A  number  of  experiments  detailed  in  the  paper  on  the  vesicatorj 
powers  of  differently  coloured  substances,  under  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun, 
contradicted  the  deductions  of  Sir  E.  Home;  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  vital  properties  of  the  skin  of  the  negro,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  likeiy  to  be  affected  by  the  radiating  and  absorbing  power  of  the  pigment 
with  which  he  is  provided.  Blumenbach  and  Winterbottora  state,  that  the 
negro. perspires  more  readily  and  freely  than  the  European;  and  Davy  says, 
^In  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  the  exhalent  arteries  of  the  skin  seem 
unusually  expanded,  and  the  whole  apparatus  peculiar  to  this  secretion  unusually 
developed ;  and  I  believe  that  the  blood  itself  is  less  viscid,  more  fluid,  and 
flows  more  readily  through  the  vessels,  so  as  to  promote  prespiration,  and  by 
that  means  contributing  to  the  cooling  of  the  surface.  And  being  cooled  itself, 
it  contributes  again,  when  it  flows  back  upon  the  heart,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  parts.'*  Were  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  not 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  organization,  his  system  could  not  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  heat,  by  a  determination  of  fluid  towards  the  surface.  Doubtless, 
the  excessive  absorption  of  heat  by  his  skin,  is  useful  in  promoting  this  effect ; 
but  in  the  system  qualified  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  or  heat,  and  not  in  the 
organization  of  the  skin  alone,  must  an  explanation  be  sought  of  the  capability- 
of  the  negro  to  withstand  the  heat  of  tropical  re^ons.^-Jlthenaum, 

3.  ExpertmerUal  Investigation  of  the  fStnctiona  of  the  eight  pair  of  Nerves, — Dfi 
John  Reid  communicated  to  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Association  the 
principal  results  which  he  has  obtained  in  prosecuting  tins  inuuiry  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  association.     Dr.  Reid  chiefly  confined  himselr  to  the  Pulmonary 
and  Gastric  branches  of  the  Nervus  Vagus.     In  a  great  number  of  experiments 
npon  dogs,  in  which  the  nervi  vagi  and  recurrents  were  divided.  Dr.  Reid  satis- 
fied himself  that,  when  a  suflicient  quantity  of  air  reached  the  langs,  the  respi- 
rations  were  at  first  performed  with  ease.    The  only  immediate  and  constant 
effect  observed,  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  respiratory  mov^ 
nents,  which  at  the  same  time  became  slower  and  more  heaving.     When  the 
number  of  respirations  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  a  minute,  they,  in  general, 
instantly  fell  to  from  six  to  eight.     In  one  animal,  in  which  they  were  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight,  they  immediately  fell  to  fourteen ;  and,  in  another 
animal,  in  which  they  were  twenty-four,  they  fell  to  eight.     At  a  longer  on 
shorter  period  after  section  of  the  nerves,  the  inspirations  became  more  proi 
longed  and  heaving,  while  the  expirations  continued  to  be  comparatively  short' 
and  rapid,  and  attended  by  a  sound  caused  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air,< 
After  a  time,  the  inspirations  become  more  heaving  and  prolonged,  the  blood  is 
less  perfectly  arterialized  in  the  lungs,  and  the  arteries  circulate  blood  graduallj- 
approaching  the  venous  character;  the  animal  becomes  dull  and  stupid,  ana> 
dies  asphyxi  ted.    In  tracing  the  morbid  changes  upon  the  lungs,  which  follow 
section  of  the  vagi.  Dr.  Reid  has  satisfied   nimself,  from  the  dissection  of' 
animals  killed  at  various  periods  after  section  of  the  vagi,  that  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  lungs  become  gradually  loaded  with  blood,  and  that  this,  ifi  a  few  cases, 
is  the  only  change  which  can  be  observed  after  death.     More  frequently,  how- 
ever,  this  congestion  of  the  lungs  gives  rise  to  effusion  of  scrum,  which  in  the* 
bronchial  tubes,  is  rendered  frothy  by  the  passage  of  air  through  it^  tocondensar 
tion  of  portions  of  the  lung  without  any  apparent  effusion  of  lymph;  and  mors 
nrely  to  true  pneumonia.    The  respiratory  murmur  is  little,  if  at  all,  changed' 
for  a  short  time,  bnt  it  afterwards  becomes  bronchial ;  and  when  the  eJOTusion  of* 
serum  takes  place,  the  true  rate  crept toni  may  be  heard.     It  appears,  however* 
that  these  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  do  not  necessarily  take  place  after, 
section  of  both  vagi  and  recurrents.     In  a  dog,  which  was  killed  in  the  presence: 
of  Dr.  Alison,  twelve  days  after  section  of  t!ie  vagi  and  recurrents,  .and  whioh* 
bad  apparently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  the  lungs. were  found' 
perfectly  healthy,  though  the  cut  ends  of  both  ▼agi  were  rather  more  than  one 
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iBch  distant  from  eaeh  other.  Dr.  Reid  believes  that  the  diminished  JTrequenc^ 
•of  the  reepiratory  movenienta  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  morbid  changes  in 
the  lungs,  "wh^eh'  result  from  section  of  the  nervi  vagi.  He  related  seyeral 
lezperiments  to  prove  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  not  arrested  by 
'<iivision  of  the  vagi  and  recurrents  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerobellnm. 
In  these  experiments,  it  was,  however,  observed,  that  though  section  of  the  va^ 
did  not  arrest  the  respiratory  muscular  movements,  they  were  much  diminished  m 
irequency.  While  these  experiments  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  the  par 
^va^um  as  exciters  of  respiration,  they  also  prove  that  there  are  other  nerves 
which  can  transmit  those  impressions  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  excite 
the  respiratory  movements ;  and  Dr.  Reid  adduced  some  facts  to  show,  that  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  larger  root  of  the  fifth  pair  distributed 
upon  the  face.  Dr.  Reid  then  related  four  experiments,  which  he  considered  to 
anord  satisfactory  eviden^/ss  of  the  continuance  of  digestion  after  section  of  both 
vagi,  with  loss  of  substance.  In  three  of  these,  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct 
were  found  full  of  chyle.  From  these  experi  ments,  he  concluded ,  that,  though  by 
division  of  the  vagi  a  deleterious  influence  is  propagated  downward  to  the 
stomach,  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs;  yet,  if  the  animal 
live  long  enough,  this  goes  off,  and  digestion  proceeds  as  before.  He  related 
some  experiments  to  prove,  that  alcohol,  opium,  and  prussic  acid  exert  their 
deleterious  effects  as  rapidly  when  injected  into  the  stomach  after  division  of  the 
vagi,  as 'When  these  nerves  are  left  entire.  He  then  detailed  the  result  of  five 
comparative  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  fatal  doses  of  arsenic  upon  the 
watery  and  mucous  secretions  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. These  results  were  completely  at  variance  wih  the  statement  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  that  section  of  the  vagi  arrests  the  usual  mucous  apd  watery  secretions 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  observed  after  poisoning  with  arsenic.  He  stated, 
that  he  had  of  late  carefully  watched  the  effects  of  division  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  on  the  eye,  and  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  contracted  state  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  partially-closed  eyelids,  Which  accompany  the  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  consequent  upon  section  of  the  sympathetic,  take  place  pre- 
viously to  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  are  mdependent  of  it. 

Prof.  Owen  requested  to  know,  if  albumen  were  discovered  in  the  thoracic 
duct  after  the  division  of  the  vagi  nerves.  Dr.  Reid  replied,  that  no  chemical 
analysis  was  made  of  the  contents,  but  true  digestion  was  inferred  by  him  from 
the  return  of  health  and  activity  to  the  animal  operated  on. — Dr.  Golding  Bird 
pressed  the  same  objection  as  Professor  Owen,  and  wished  that  an  experiment 
on  the  subject  should  be  followed  up  by  such  a  chemical  investigation  as  would 
be  decisive.— >7^'d. 

4.  On  the  Origin  and   Subsequent  Develapement  of  the  Human   Tketh, — Dr. 
GooDSiR  has  observed  dentition  commence  by  the  formation  of  what  he  denomi- 
nates the  primitive  dent9.1  groove,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  rudiments  of  the 
pulps  of  the  milk  teeth  appear  as  globular  or  conical  papillae;  septa  afterwards 
pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  groove,  between  the  papillfe,  and 
thus  each  of  the  latter  becomes  situated  in  an  open  mouthed  follicle,  which  is 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  future  sac.    After  the  formation  of  the  milk  folli- 
cles, the  lips  of  the  groove  still  remain  prominent ;  and  when  in  this  condition 
he  denominates  it  the  secondary  groove.    The  rudiments  of  the  ten  anterior 
permanent  teeth  appear  as  little  depressions  in  the  secondary  groove,  internal  to 
the  mouths  of  the  milk  follicles.     The  papillae  of  the  milk  teeth  now  begin  to. 
be  moulded  into  the  form  of  pulps,  a  change  which  is  synchronous  with  the 
closure  of  the  mouths  of  the  follicles  by  two  or  more  lamins,  which  agree  in 
number,  shape,  and  position  with  the  cutting  edges  and  tubercles  of  the  future 
teeth.     The  lips  and  walls  of  the  secondary  groove  now  adhere,  except  in  the 
situations  of  the  ten  depressions  for  the  permanent  teeth,  and  for  a  small  extent 
posteriorly  on  each  side,  where  a  portion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove  remains 
m  its  original  condition.    In  this  portion  the  papillae  and  follicle  of  the  first 
large  molar  tooth  appear,  and,  after  it  closes  over,  the  lips  of  the  secondary 
groove  above  it  adhere,  but  not  the  walls ;  so  that  there  is  in  this  situation  a 
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caTitr  which  prodaces  the  sacs  of  the  two  posterior  permanent  molars.  The 
first  large  grinder  may,  therefore,  be  considered  in  some  measure  a  milk  tooth. 
The  author  observes,  that  dentition  be^ns,  and  is  always  in  advance,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  except  in  the  case  of  the  incisive  teeth,  which,  although  they  appear 
first,  are  later  in  coming  to  perfection.  This  he  explains  by  the  tardy  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  elements  of  the  intermaxillary  system.  The  author  divides 
dentition  into  three  stages.  The  first  is  one  with  which  anatomists  have  hitherto 
been  unacquainted,— viz.  the  follicular.  The  second  and  third  they  are  familiar 
with — ^the  saccular  and  the  eruptive.  From  his  researches,  he  concludes  that 
the  human  teeth  originate  from  mucous  membrane;  that  the  permanent  teeth 
have  no  connection  with  the  deciduous  set,  and  that  the  sac  and  pulps  must  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  organs  denominated  bulbs.  He  antici|>ates  the  discoveiy 
of  Uie  follicular  stage  in  the  dentition  of  all  animals,  and  if  so,  that  it  wiU 
explain  the  varying  and  complicated  forms  of  the  pulp  and  sacs.->*ik'J. 

5.  Experiment  and  Ob$ervationB  on  the  Gnue  tf  the  Sounde  of  Bapiration. — 
Dr.  Spittal,  in  a  communication  to  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  theory  of  Laennec,  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  respiratory  sounds — viz.  that  all  those  known  by  the  terms  vesicular, 
bronchial,  tracheal,  as  well  as  cavernous  and  amphoric  respiratory  murmurs,  are 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  parietes  of  the  air-cells,  bronchial 
tubes,  trachea,  and  of  cavities  of  aifferent  dimensions,  has  never  been  proved; 
and  that  the  few  experiments  which  have  been  advanced  in  sunport  of  it,  are 
far  from  establishing  the  conclusions  which  have  been  deduced  trom  them;  and 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  M .  Beau,*  these 
sounds  either  oyje  their  existence  to,  or  are  in  part  produced  or  modified  by,  the 
transmission  or  reverberation  of  a  sound  which  takes  place  in  the  superior  re- 
piratory  passages,  and  which  has  been  termed  by  M.  Beau,  the  *'  guttural*' 
respiratory  sound.  In  support  of  the  first  theory,  it  was  observed,  that  the  best 
and  almost  the  only  experiment  was  that  of  Magendie,  in  which  air  was  blown 
into  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  in  which  sounds,  resembling 
the  respiratory  murmur,  were  perceived,  and  from  which  M.  Magendie  drew  the 
conclusion,  that  because  air  passed  to  and  from  the  lungs  during  this  experiment, 
as  well  as  during  respiration,  therefore,  the  respiratory  sounds  are  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  parietes  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  of 
the  lunffs.  It  was  stated  that  the  similarity  between  the  sound  produced  by  a 
pair  of  bellows,  and  the  ^ttural  sound  was  admitted  by  Laennec;  and  that  it 
was  also  observed  that  a  similar  sound  could  be  produced  by  blowing  air  through 
almost  any  tube;  differing  in  tone  and  decree,  according  to  the  diameter  or  shape 
of  the  opening  in  the  tube — the  force  with  which  the  air  is  made  to  issue  from  it 
—or  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  experiments  of 
M.  Beau,  in  supoort  of  his  particular  theory,  it  was  noticed,  were  open  to 
objections,  and  did  not  seem  to  bear  out  very  clearly  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives ;  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  neglect  his  view  of  the  subject 
has  met  with.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  these,  and  showing  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct manner  the  probable  truth  of  this  theory,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
several  experiments  were  devised,  calculated  to  prove  this  in  a  less  objection- 
able manner.  In  these  experiments  no  stream  of  air  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  those  parts  the  subject  of  observation,  which  were  only  allowed  to 
become,  and  remained  distended,  with  air ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sound 
produced  by  the  issuing  of  the  air  from  an  air-condensing  apparatus,  or  from  the 
mouth, — and  which  very  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  bellows,  which  again  resem- 
bles the  guttural  sound — was  observed  to  have  passed  freely,  in  one  experiment, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  loud  in  this  as  in  another  artery  connected  with  it,  and 
through  which  a  current  of  air*  passed.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the 
lunp^s  of  a  lamb  were  used,  sounds  analogous  to  the  tracheal,  bronchial,  and 
vesicular,  respiratory  murmurs  were  distinctly  perceived,  although  no  current  of 
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air  |>a88ed  along  the  air  tubes  or  cells ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  bladder,  attached  to 
one  of  the  ereat  Jl>ifurcation8  of  the  trachea,  a  sound  louder  than  that  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  was  perceived,  when  the  former  was  contracted  to  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter;  feebler  when  larger;  and  assuming,  as  its 
size  was  increased,  a  gentle,  shrill,  ringing,  amphoric  character.  In  these  dif- 
ferent observations,  no  current  of  air  passed  along  the  parts  the  subject  of 
examination,  but  was  conveyed  away  in  a  manner  which  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  describe.  These  experiments  were  not  advanced  to  prove  that  the 
^ttural  sound,  or  that  which  takes  place  in  the  superior  respiratory  passages, 
IS  the  only  source  of  the  respiratory  murmurs;  but  to  show  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  exerts  a  considerable  influence,  if  not  in  producing,  at  least  in  modi- 
fying, the  different  respiratory  sounds,  known  as  the  vesicular,  bronchial,  tracheal, 
cavernous,  and  amphoric  respiratory  murmurs,  all  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
explained  according  to  the  views  of  Laennec— 7^'c?. 

6.  Gowea  in  which  the  ability  to  distinguish  Colours  was  Defective, — Dr.  Elliot- 
son  laid  before  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London,  at  a  recent  Qieeting,  ah 
account  of  two  gentlemen  in  whom  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours  was 
defective,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  masks  of  them.  He  stated  that  Gall 
pointed  out  that  some  persons  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  two  colours. 

Dr.  EUiotson  mentioned  that  the  inability  to  distingnsh  certain  colours  was 
very  common,  was  frequently  hereditary,  and  occurred  much  more  frequently  in 
males  than  in  females.  Dr.  Nicholl,  in  the  *'  Medico-Chirurffical  Transactions,** 
vol.  Tii,  describes  a  boy  who  confounded  green  with  red,  and  called  light  green 
and  pink,  blue.  His  maternal  grandfather  and  one  uncle  had  the  same  imper- 
fection. This  uncle  was  in  the  Navy,  and  having  a  blue  uniform  coat  and 
waistcoat,  purchased  a  pair  of  red  breeches  to  match. '  Di.  Nicholl  mentions  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  distinguish  green  from  red;  grass  in  fuU  verdure 
always  appeared  to  him  what  others  called  red;  and  ripe  fruit  on  the  trees  he 
could  not  distinguish  from  the  leaves.  A  cucumber  and  a  boiled  lobster  were 
the  same  colour  in  his  sight,  and  a  leek  resembled  a  stick  of  sealing-vv^x. 
This  person  had  a  brother  and  a  niece,  the  daughter  of  another  brother,  in  a 
aimilar  predicament  (L.  C,  vol.  ix.)  A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1777,  and  the  man  had  two 
brothers  with  the  same  defect.  In  the  volume  lor  1778,  a  similar  case  is 
described,  in  which  the  gentleman^s  father,  maternal  uncle,  one  sister,  and  two 
of  her  sons,  were  similarly  circumstanced.  He  mistook  pink  for  pale  blue,  and 
full  red  for  full  green;  all  kinds  of  yellow  and  blue,  except  sky-blue,  he  conld 
distinguish  with  gpreat  nicety.  Mr.  Combe  mentions  three  brothers  and  a  cousin 
who  inherited  the  defect  from  the  maternal  grandfather,  the  intervening  genera- 
tion not  having  it.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  could  not  perceive  any  dinerence 
in  the  colour  of  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  Siberian  crab  and  that*  of  its  leaves.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  examined  a  gentleman  who  saw  only  two  colours  in  the  spectrum, 
viz.,  yellow  and  blue;  when  the  middle  of  the  red  space  was  absorbed  by  a  blue 

flass,  he  saw  the  black  space  with  what  he  called  the  yellow  on  each  side.  Dr. 
Walton  was  unable  to  distinguish  blue  from  pink  by  daylight,  and  in  the  solar 
spectrum  the  red  was  scarcely  visible  to  him.  Mr.  Troughton  had  the  same 
defect,  and  was  capable  of  fully  appreciating  only  blue  and  yellow  colours,  and 
when  he  names  colours,  the  names  of  blue  and  yellow  correspond  to  the  more  or 
less  refrangible  rays,  all  those  which  belong  to  the  former  exciting  the  sensa- 
tion of  bluenesa,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  latter  the  sensation  of  yellow- 
ness, as  I  find  in  Sir  David  Brewstei's  '*  Treatise  on  Optics."  This  author 
mentions  also  a  shoemaker  at  Allenby  who  was  unable  from  his  infancy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cherries  of  a  cherry-tree  in  so  far  as  their  colour  was  concerned. 
Two  of  his  brothers  always  mistook  orange  for  grass-green,  and  light-green  for 
yellow.  Hains  himself  could  only  distinguish  black  and  white.  A  tailor  at 
Plymouth  regarded  the  solar  spectrum  as  consisting  of  only  yellow  and  light. 
We  learn  from  these  c&ses,  said  Dr.  E.,  not  only  that  the  deficiency  may  be 
hereditary,  and  in  all  jprobability  occurs  most  frequently  in  malea,  but  that  the 

as* 
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defect  relates  most  frequently  to  only  one  of  these  piimitiYe  colours,  and  that 
that  one  is  the  red.  He  then  read  an  account  drawn  up  by  two  young  gentle- 
men of  University  College,  London,  who  were  deficient  in  their  sense  of  colour. 
The  first  has  the  ordinary  deficiency  of  insensibility  to  one  colour  only,  and  that 
colour  is  red.  The  other  has  the  rare  deficiency  of  being  insensible  to  two 
of  the  primitive  colours,  so  that  every  thing  apjiears  to  him  as  of  one  colour,  and 
it  is  not  known  to  which  two  of  the  three  primitive  colours  he  is  insensible. 

Dr.  Elliotson  read  the  following  account  written  by  the  gentleman  deficient  in 
the  red  ray: — *«  The  only  colouis  I  can  recognise  with  certainty  axe  blue  and 
yellow.  The  rainbow  and  prismatic  spectrum  appear  to  me  to  be  composed  of 
only  two  colours,  which  seem  to  become  gradually  intermixed  in  the  centre,  and 
to  subside  towards  the  margins.  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  I  see  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  spectrum,  the  other  colour  appearing  as  blue  or  yellow,  or 
whether  I  do  not  perceive  some  of  them  at  all.  If  two  colours  are  placed  close 
together  with  a  well  marked  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  I  readily  per- 
ceive that  they  are  not  similar,  and  I  belteye  that  it  is  io  consequence  of  those 
of  the  rainbow  and  spectrum  passing  in  some  measure  into  each  other,  instead 
of  terminating  abruptly  by  a  defined  line,  that  I  cannot  observe  the  difference 
between  them;  for  ill  see  the  prismatic  colours  painted  on  paper  their  dissimilarity 
is  quite  evident,  although  I  cannot  say,  excepting  the  blue  and  yellow,  what 
colours  they  are.  I  perceive  the  slightest  difference  in  shade,  but  in  some 
instances  two  different  colours,  several  of  the  shades  of  red  and  green,  for 
example,  appear  to  me  to  be  only  different  shades  of  the  same  colour;  and,  on 
the  otner  hand,  what  is  only  another  shade,  sometimes  appears  of  a  different 
colour.  I  have  frequently  observed  that  on  adding  water  to  tincture  of  cardar 
moms,  which  at  first  looKs  red,  after  the  dilution  has  reached  to  a  certain  point 
the  fluid  appears  to  me  to  change  suddenly  to  blue.  I  experience  greater  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  yery  light  and  yerv  dark  shades  of  colour,  the  former 
appearing  colourless,  the  latter  black.  Transparent  substances  I  distinguish 
with  greater  difficulty  than  opaque.  I  neyer  could  obserye  any  change  of  colour 
in  the  human  countenance  when  viewed  by  means  of  the  monochromatic  light 
given  out  during  the  combustion  of  alcohol  with  salt.  Blue  and  yellow,  I  can 
always  recognise;  I  never  confound  these  with  other  colours,  and  I  can  discern 
these  when  the  object  is  at  a  distance,  or  if  very  minute,  as  a  narrow  line  or 
small  spot;  this  I  can  do  with  no  other  colour.  The  only  red  colours  I  can 
recognise  with  certainty  are  bright  scarlet  and  crimson;  but  the  former  of  these 
I  do  not  know  from  grsss-green  unless  the  two  colours  are  placed  side  by  side. 
I  have  often  seen  a  field  completely  covered  with  the  blossoms  of  the  common 
poppy,  papaver  rhceas,  but  never  could  observe  any  difference  between  it  and 
one  covered  with  grass,  unless  I  approached  it  sufficiently  near  to  observe  the 
individual  flowers.  Pink  or  rose,  for  instance,  appears  to  me  blue  by  day  and 
red  by  candle-light..  Purple  looks  like  dark  blue.  Many  of  Uie  shades  of  red, 
green,  and  brown  I  cannot  distinguish  from  each  other.  I  never  could  observe 
the  beautiful  shades  of  colour  which  foliage  assumes  in  autumn,  and  which  I 
hear  so  much  admired.  The  only  changes  1  perceive  are  tliat  some  leaves 
become  yellow,  and  the  colour  of  the  remainder  less  vivid  than  in  summer. 
Brown  appears  to  me  not  to  be  a  colour  but  only  a  shade,  and  I  imagine  that  if 
made  verv  deep  it  would  be  identical  with  black." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  gentleman  who  is  deficient  in  discerning 
two  primitive  colors,  but  it  is  not  known  which  of  the  three  these  are: — *'  1  can 
see  a  difference  in  colours  placed  side  by  side,  but  cannot  state  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  names  of  them  individually.  I  would  not  swear  to  any  colour, 
but  can  often  guess  pretty  accurately  the  colours  of  many  articles,  by  consider- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  the  colours  are  frequently  used;  for  example,  I  know 
grass  is  green,  but  if  the  same  colour  were  shown  me  in  a  different  form,  I, 
perhaps,  should  not  rccop^nise  it  as  the  same.  Again,  I  know  gold  is  yellow, 
and  silver  white.  I  can  immediately  distinguish,  at  some  distance,  a  sovereign 
from  a  shilling,  not  by  its  difference  in  colour,  for  that  I  never  think  of  in  form- 
ing a  judgment,  but  by  their  general  appearance.  I  cannot  tell  a  gold  from  a 
silver  watch  by  its  colour,  but  if  I  take  it  in  my  hand,  I  soon  can  tell  the  dififer-. 
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ence  by  its  weight.  I  am  £requent1y  asked  the  colour  of  a  window-curtain,  and 
I  sometimes  guess  right,  more  frequently  wrong.  I  know  that  curtains  -are 
generally  either  blue,  red,  or  ?reen,  and  I  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  which  of  the 
Uiree  I  think  most  like.  What  first  called  my  attention  to  it  was,  when  at 
school  I  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  habit  of  drawing  and  painting  maps;  for  this 
I  purchased  a  box  of  colours;  after  a  time  the  names  were  rubbed  off;  then  I 
could  no  longer  distinguish  them,  so  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  them,  as  they 
were  useles  to  me.  When  in  mourning  for  my  father  I  bought  a  green  coat  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  was  not  aware  of  my  mistake  until  a  friend  asked  me  how 
long  I  had  left  off  mourning.  I  was  for  several  years  exceedingly  puzzled  with 
the  rainbow,  which  I  had  heard  every  body  speak  of  as  being  so  very  beautiful; 
it  always  appeared  to  me  as  a  band  of  a  lighter  colour  than  tbe  other  part  of  the 
sky,  but  a  little  darker  at  one  side  than  the  other,  and  gradually  ^aded  off 
between  the  two  sides;  but  this  was  folly  explained  when  I  looked  through  a 
prism,  which  gave  me  exactly  the  same  appearance,  with  the  exception  that  I 
thought  I  saw  through  the  misty  shading  an  appearance  of  two  or  three  indis- 
tinct colours. 

'*  I  have  written  this  as  correctlj  as  I  can,  but  cannot  state  particulars  more 
minutely  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  I  find  in  as- 
certaining my  own  deficiencies,  from  not  being  certain  of  any  colour.*' 

The  casts  of  these  gentlemen  were  then  exhibited,  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  colour  was  very  striking.  The  author  took  occasion 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  phrenology  not  only  in  determining  the  faoulti^ 
of  the  mind,  but  in  referring  various  phenomena  to  their  true  causes.  Without 
an  examination  of  the  development  of  the  brain  at  a  particular  spot,  in  persons 
remarkable  for  their  acuteness  or  deficiency  of  judgment  of  colours,  this  would 
not  be  ascribed  to  its  true  cause,  and  the  most  singular  explanation  would  be 
given  of  its  deficiency;  for  example.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  ascribes  it  to  a 
defect  in  the  power  of  conception,  and  this  as  resulting  probably  from  some 
early  habit  of  inattention.  But  what  particular  attention  do  children  who  dis- 
tinguish colors  accurately  bestow?  They  distinguish  without  effort,  and  those 
who  cannot  are  not  only  not  proved  to  have  been  inattentive,  but  have  most 
probably  been  oilen  extraordinarily  attentive,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  what  others 
can  see.  How  should  want  of  attention  to  this  one  point  be  hereditary  in 
ficimilies,  passing  through  a  generation,  &c.1  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  errors 
of  metaphysicians;  they  see  and  generally  acknowledge  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  yet  they  observe  the  faculties  of  the  mind  without  even  once 
considering  the  organ  which  possesses,  or  is  employed,  in  the  working  of  these 
faculties.  Gall  examined  the  two  together,  and  we  now  know,  through  him, 
that  local  deficiency  of  brain  both  exists  where  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
colors  is  deficient  and  is  hereditary;  with  this  deficiency  Dr.  Dalton  has  endear 
voured  to  explain  this  peculiarity  in  vision  in  his  own  case,  by  supposing  that 
the  vitreous  humour  is  blue,  and  therefore  absorbs  a  great  portion  of  the  red  rays 
and  other  least  refrangible  rays;  but  this  opinion,  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  is, 
we  think,  not  well  founded.  Sir  David's  own  opinion,  however,  is  founded  no 
better,  for  he  speaks  of  the  defect  as  a  singular  effect  of  the  retina.  Sir  John 
Herschell,  though  no  doubt  unacquainted  with  phrenology,  adopts  the  true 
opinion,  and  attributes  (in  the  ^*  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana")  this  state  of 
vision  to  a  defect  in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating those  differences  between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends. 

Dr.  Elliotson  showed  that  an  advance  had  been  made  upon  uiis  subject  since 
the  time  of  Gall,  by  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  deficiency  related  com- 
monly to  the  red  ray,' and  urged  the  necessity  of  collecting  as  many  of  these  cases 
as  possible,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  relative  frequency  of  deficiency  in 
regard  to  the  yellow  and  the  blue  ray,  and  of  deficiency  m  regard  to  any  two  of 
the  three  primitive  rays.  He  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  some  cases  of  blindness,  in  which  the  eye  appeared  perfect, 
depended  upon  an  inability  to  discern  any  of  the  three  primitive  rays,  and  were 
attended  by  a  total  absence  of  the  organ  of  colour.  He  also,  after  remarking 
that  all  cases  of  deficiency  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colour  hitherto 
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«zamined,  had  been  attended  by  a  defective  development  of  the  organ,  suggested 
that  the  form  and  extent  of  the  deficiency  of  the  organ,  shoald  be  carefully  noted 
in  every  case,  that  it  might  be  known  what  relation,  if  any,  existed  between 
these  and  the  deficiency  of  judgmenU^-Zionce/,  July  14,  6381. 

7.  Weight  and  Bulk  of  the  Human  Heart.— With  a  view  to  determine  the 
balk  and  weight,  absolute  and  specific,  of  the  human  heart.  Dr.  John  Clbndiih 
Hmo  examined  with  care,  nearly  400  hearts  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages  above  puberty;  this  organ  was  then  measured  in  water  for  bulk,  and  in  Uie 
balance  for  weight,  and  subsequently  classified  according  to  age,  sex,  and  dis- 
ease. The  result  was,  that  the  healthy  male  heart  averages  for  all  ages  above 
puberty,  about  nine  ounces,  avoirdupois,  in  weight,  and  about  half  an  ounce  less 
tn  bulk;  and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  female  heart  are  nearly  an  ounce  less; 
it  was  further  ascertained  that  in  specific  weight  the  heart  varies  little,  appear- 
ing rather  to  lose  in  density  than  gain,  by  age  or  disease.  It  appears,  further, 
from  observations  made  on  nearly  300  subjects,  that  the  relative  weight  of  the 
heart,  after  puberty,  and  after  death,  was  to  the  whole  person  about  1-1 60th  for 
the  male,  and  I -150th  for  the  female:  while,  with  respect  to  the  infioence  of  age, 
it  was  proved  that  the  heart  rises  in  weight,  both  absolute  and  relative,  from 
infancy  to  extreme  age;  the  increase  amounting  in  the  male,  above  puberty,  to 
between  6  and  7  per. cent,  in  relative  weight,  and  in  the  female  to  as  much  as 
119  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  absolute  weight  being  striking  in  the  males  only: 
viz.— 13  per  cenU^^oumai  tf  the  Statistical  Society  of  London^  Jnly,  1838. 
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8.  On  Epidemic  Epilepsy  in  Schools.  By  Dr.  Mevkr. — ^The  free  school  of 
Biclefield  is  a  well-aired,  not  overcrowded  room,  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  ace 
taught  at  the  same  time.  A  young  girl  of  the  name  of  Arnold  had  for  some 
time  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  had  been  repeatedly  seized  during  the 
school  hours,  on  which  account  she  was  forbidden  to  attend.  Apparently 
restored  to  health  she  was  again  admitted,  but  on  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  she 
was  again  seized,  and  was  in  conseq uence  carried  home.  A  few  days  afterwaids  a 
strong  healthy  girl  who  had  occasionally  accompanied  Arnold  home  was  seized 
with  convulsions  in  the  school-room;  on  ttie  14th  two  other  girls,  age  respect- 
ively twelve  and  fourteen  years,  were  affected  in  a  like  manner;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  them  from  making  their  appearance  at  school  on  the  following 
morning.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  business  of  the  day  commenced,  when 
not  only  these  two,  but  likewise  three  other  girls,  were  affected  with  epUeptic 
convulsions,  and  the  contagion  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  above  twenty  girls  were  similarly  affected. 

At  first  the  children  experienced  a  feeling  of  anxiety;  they  were  then  observed 
to  grow  pale,  there  was  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  the  head  became  afifected ; 
trembling  of  the  limbs  followed  with  loss  of  conscience;  the  thumbs  were  bent 
upon  the  palms,  the  eyes  were  distorted,  and  the  patient  gave  vent  to  a  sudden 
anxious  cry.  The  paroxysm  in  some  was  of  short  duration,  but  in  others  it 
continued  for  hours.  None  of  the  boys  were  attacked.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  was  about  18°R.  (72^F.)  at  noon.  None  of  the  girls  attacked,  except 
Arnold,  had  ever  previously  had  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  no  material  cause 
for  the  disease  could  be  discovered.  Most  of  the  girls  were  approaching  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  they  were  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  girls  who  had  been  affected  were  not  allowed  to 
return  to  the  school  for  a  considerable  time,  new  cases  afterwards  occurred, 
owin&r,  it  was  suspected,  to  some  of  the  girls  who  were  not  completely  re- 
established having  been  readmitted  and  having  sufifered  from  fresh  parox- 
ysms. The  disease  was  treated  as  purely  nervous,  with  valerian,  oxide  of 
zinc,  indiffo,  &c.;  but  on  the  whole  with  little  success,  for  after  the  lapse  of 
Aye  months  there  were  very  few  who  could  be  considered  as  safe  against  a  relapse. 
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The  number  of  safferen  in  the  school  of  Reitberg  was  not  so  nnmerous,  but 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  facility  with  which  convnlsiye  diseases  may  be  com- 
mnnicated  to  feeble  and  excitable  constitutions. 

A  ^rl,  aged  twelve  years  land  a  half,  had  daring  two  preVions  years  suffered 
occasionally  from  epileptic  paroxysms.  Towards  the  ena  of  May,  1837,  she  had 
an  attack  in  the  school,  and  shortly  ailerwards  four  others  were  similarly 
affected.  In  these  cases  no  premonitory  symptoms  were  observed ;  the  patients 
uttered  a  shriek  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground,  convulsions  generally  followed^ 
sometimes  alternating  with  tonic  spasms,  but  in  the  four  last  cases  there  was 
no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  nor  were  the  thumbs  contracted.  The  paroxysms 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  rarely  half  an  hour.  The  disease  appeared  to 
be  little  under  the  influence  of  medical  treatment,  at  least  the  remedies  employed 
did  not  seem  to  have  anv  beneficial  effect. — B,  andF,  Mtd,  Rev,  Oct.  1838,  from 
3Mieinuehe  Zeitwig^  ^fo•  8.     1838. 

9.  Partial  Sweat.^-The  following  singular  example  of  partial  sweating 
was  communicated  to  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay,  by 
A.  Duncan,  Esq.  A  man  was  brought  as  a  recruit  to  the  25th  Regiment, 
Native  Infantry,  from  the  warlike  litde  territory  of  Sawant  Warree.  It  was 
found  on  the  slightest  exertion,  that  moisture  oozed  profusely  from  his  hands 
and  feet.  He  was  a  stout,  able-bodied,  healthy-looking  man,  such  as  it  would 
be  desirous  to  have  an  army  composed  of.  The  woitl  attention  being  given, 
forthwith  on  clasping  his  hands,  and  that  not  very  forcibly,  the  perspiration 
poured,  rather  than  dropped  from  them,  the  ground  was  also  bedewed  around 
the  edges  of  his  feet,  ana  on  his  changing  his  place,  there  were  his  foot  prints 
in  thorough  wet.  Being  on  a  cow-dung  floor,  and  desired  to  step  about,  every 
step  was  imprinted  wet.     His  body  remained  unaffected. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  all  his  life  subject  to  this  affection;  that  he  was 
able  to  work  like  his  neighbours,  but  got  fatigued  rather  soon;  that  the  various 
excretions,  so  far  as  he  knew,  were  the  same  in  quantity  and  kind,  as  those  of 
others;  that  his  appetite  was  similar  also ;  in  short,  no  difference  could  be 
discovered  between  his  usual  state  of  health,  and  that  of  others,  of  good  habit, 
excepting  this  singular  flow  of  clear  perspiration  from  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
his  nngers  and  feet. 

Mr.  D.  had  no  opportunity  of  watching  the  man,  to  know  if  all  he  had  said  as  to 
his  habit  of  body  was  entirely  accurate;  he  was  evidently  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice, as  the  grasping  of  a  musket  brought  the  sweat  streaming  from  his  hands, 
'^India  Journal  of  Med,  and  Phys,  Science.    January,  1837. 

10.  Slouehine.  and  Discharge  of  about  twenty-five  inches  of  Large  Iniestine,^^ 
An  example  of  this  has  been  communicated  to  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Bombay,  by  Dr.  P.  Brown.  It  occurred  in  a  trooper  admitted  into  hos- 
pital, Nov.  30th  1834,  with  dysentery.  The  patient  had  almost  constant  calls 
to  stool ;  the  evacuations  were  scanty,  very  offensive'  and  passed  with  much 
straining:  the  abdomen  was  slightly  tumid,  with  general  tenderness  on  pressure, 
particularly  on  the  left  side;  countenance  anxious  and  pallid;  tongue  slightly 
furred  at  the  root  and  centre,  with  raw  and  reddish  edges:  stomach  irritable, 
pulse  soft  and  rather  quick.  These  symptoms  continued  until  the  30th  Dec., 
when,  while  straining  at  stool,  there  came  away  a  membranous  tube  about  25 
inches  in  length,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  large  intestine. 
This  was  of  its  natural  calibre  but  its  walls  were  much  Sickened ;  its  three 
coats  could  be  readily  separated. 

After  the  discharge  of  this  portion  of  intestine,  the  evacuations,  though  still 
dysenteric,  were  passed  without  straining,  and  often  involuntarily;  gradually, 
however,  they  became  less  frequent,  and  the  power  of  retaining  them  returned. 
The  nausea  and  retching  ceased,  but  the  least  increase  in  diet  always  proved 
prejudicial.  January  18th,  the  appetite  having  become  very  keen,  chicken  was 
allowed ;  much  irritation  resulted,  and  though  the  former  diet,  bread  and  mill):, 
was  restored,  still  the  patient  continued  restless  and  uneasy,  but  without  any 
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^Ivrming  symptoms  till  about  an  hour  before  he  died,  on  the  20th  January, 
when  he  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

On  inspection  after  death,  the  small  intestines  were  found  so  knotted  together 
that  they  could  not  be  traced :  the  large  intestine  was  much  shortened,  and  not 
«  vestige  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  existed.  The  reotum  was  much  increased  in 
capacity.^-i^tcf.  • 

11.  Enormous  DilaUUion  if  the  Stomach.^A  remarkable  example  of  this  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Toulouse  by  M.  Sbrain.  It  occurred 
in  a  man  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  great  eater,  and  who  selected  for  his  food  the 
most  indigestible  and  substantial  articles,  and  drank  the  strongest  liquors.  He 
had  been  affected  for  eight  or  nine  years  with  copious  and  frequent  vomitings, 
and  was  greatly  emaciated.  He  died  of  influenza.  On  examination  after  death, 
the  stomach  was  found  enormously  distended,  and  occupying  the  whole  abdomen; 
its  form  natural.  The  diameter  of  its  greater  curvature  was  three  feet  two  inches. 
It  contained  ten  pounds  of  sanguineous  f^uid,  and  its  parietes  were  three  lines 
thick.^-/otfm.  de  Med,  ei  de  Chirurg.  Prat,    August,  1838. 

13.  Researehee  relaiive  to  the  causes  of  sudden  (i!ea/A.— -The  opinion  is  still  enter- 
tained by  most  physicians  that  apoplexy  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sudden 
death.  M.  Alphoitsi  DEVBRoiB,who  has  the  medical  direction  of  la  Morgue,  the 
place  where  the  bodies  of  unknown  persons  who  die  suddenly  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
are  carried,  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  this  opinion  is  founded  in  truth, 
and  has  found  that  sudden  death  from  an  affection  of  the  brain  is  rare.  Of  forty 
cases  which  he  has  examined,  he  has  found  four  only  in  which  death  resulted 
solely  from  an  affection  of  the  brain;  three  in  which  there  was  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow;  and  twelve  in  which  the  lungs  and  brain  were  simul- 
taneously affected.  Sudden  death  from  affection  of  the  lungs  alone  is  the  most 
common.  M.  D.  met  with  twelve  cases  of  this  out  of  the  forty;  and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  twelve  examples  of  sudden  death  in  which  the  brain  and  lungs 
were  both  affected,  we  shall  have  twenty-four  cases  out  of  fort^  in  which  the 
lunffs  were  affected  in  cases  of  sudden  death.  Death  from  affection  of  the  heart 
is  the  most  rare.     M.  D.  met  with  it  but  three  times. 

It  results  from  these  researches  that  sudden  deaths  are  occasioned,  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  their  frequency,  1,  from  an  affection  of  the  lunss;  2,  of 
the  lungs  and  brain;  3,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  4,  from  hemorrhage;  5* 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  It  is  consequently  an  error  to  regard  apoplexy, 
that  is,  circumscribed  cerebral  hemorrhage,  as  the  most  common  cause  of  sudden 
deaths;  since  of  forty  cases,  M.  D.  has  observed  an  apoplectic  collection  of  blood 
but  once.  Sanguineous  congestions  of  the  meninges  should  not  be  ranked  among 
cerebral  hemorrhages.  M.  D.  has  further  ascertained  that  sudden  deaths  are 
much  more  frequent  in  winter,  and  more  common  in  men  than  women.  Among 
the  forty  deaths  noted,  but  five  were  of  females;  and  finally,  that  sudden  deaths 
occur  principally  in  persons  from  40  to  50,  and  from  60  to  70  years  of  age.  Bui" 
letin  Gen,  de  Therapeutique^  August,  1638. 

13.  Purulent  JHsehars^from  the  Bladder  and  Rectum- in  Hepatic  Diseases^  jre. 
The  July  No.  (1837,)  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Physic 
cat  Society^  contains  an  interesting  memoir  on, this  subject,  by  J.  Mouat,  Esq. 
The  author  remarks  that  purulent  deposits  have  been  known  from  very  remote 
antiquity;  instances  having  been  mentioned  by  Galen,  Scultetus,  Pare,  Belloste, 
Qilpsnay,  Butnar,  and  others,  in  which  the  sudden  disappearance  of  abscess  has 
been  followed  by  evacuations  of  pus  from  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Purulent 
depositions  from  these  organs  have  always  been  attributed  to  the  direct  opening 
of  the  abscess  either  into  the  intestines,  gall-bladder,  ureters,  &c.;  but  Dr. 
Mouat*s  observations  have  induced  him  to  believe,  that  in  many  cases,  no  such 
communication  has  occurred,  these  discharges  being  depositions  or  excretions 
in  the  fecal  or  urinary  passage.  He  proposed  to  illustrate  this  by  cases  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  Question,  ^hat  this  occurrence  in  hepatic  abscess  should  not 
have  been  recorded,  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist;  indeed  in  the  present 
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cues  the  obsenration  w&s  made  accidentally.  The  author  quotes  the  abscesaes 
which  form  afler  fractures,  amputations,  woonds  of  the  head,  &c.  as  somewhat' 
analogous,  fur  he  considers  these  to  act  as  derivatives  from  the  original  seat  of 
the  disease;  and  he  asks,  wfky  a  similar  event  should  not  take  place  in  hepatic 
abscess.  He  then  adduces  the  known  efforts  of  the  system  in  relieving  itself 
when  any  of  its  principal  functions  are  impeded  in  their  natural  action,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  metastasis  which  take  place  in  various  diseases,  and  which,  how- 
ever explained,  must  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  author  mentions  also  the  existence 
of  this  in  the  veins  of  several  people  who  have  died  of  extensive  abscess,- as 
mentioned  by  Andral  and  Alieon,  and  the  case  of  hepatic  abscess,  related  by  Mr. 
Twining,  where  pus  was  found  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  We  may  look, 
therefore,  he  observes,  to  the  vascular  system  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  removal 
and  subsequent  secretion  of  the  matter  in  the  cases  which  form  the  subject  of  his 
paper.  The  Doctor  then  gives  thirteen  cases  of  Europeans  affected  with  liver 
abscess  in  which  pus  was  passed,  by  stool  in  10,  by  unne  in  11,  by  vomiting  in 
1,  by  expectoration  in  4:  of  these  7  died  and  the  rest  recovered.  On  dissection 
of  those  who  died,  no  trace  of  communication  was  discovered  between  the  ab- 
scess and  any  of  the  outlets  through  which  the  matter  had  made  its  way;  by 
analogy  the  author  concludes  that  those  who  recovered  were  similar  cases.  In 
two  instances  the  disease  was  complicated  with  diseased  veins,  having  the  pa- 
thognomic symptoms  of  Beri-beri.  In  almost  all  the  above-mentioned  cases, 
the  diiicharge  of  pus  afforded  great  relief  to  the  hepatic  disease:  the  swelling  of 
the  side  diminished,  and  the  patient  was  easier.  In  those  which  were  cured, 
the  improvement  produced  by  the  discharges  was  permanent.  It  appeared  almost 
critical.  The  discharges  in  several  instances  were  simultaneous  with  the  action 
of  mercary  on  the  system.  Dr.  M.  remarks,  that,  although  in  many  instances 
of  dysentery  and  bepaiitis  there  is  found  extensive  disorganization  notwith- 
standing the  most  free  action  of  mercury,  nevertheless,  he  has  observed  the  re- 
mission of  acute  disease  is  generally  synchronous  with  ptyalism,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  pus  always  tends  to  quiet  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  alleviate 
urgent  symptoms. 

In  an  appendix  the  author  remarks  upon  the  distinction  usually  drawn  between 
phlegmasia  dolens  and  phlebitis,  and  observes,  that  in  the  cases  brought  to  his 
notice,  the  symptoms  of  both  have  been  conjoined;  whence  he  is  led  to  believe 
them  only  varieties  of  the  same  affection,  both  as  to  violence  and  the  order  of 
vessels  and  tissue  implicated,*as  w^pH  as  some  peculiarity  of  action  in  the  vessels 
themselves,  as  seen  in  the  supplication  of  blisters,  where  the  discharge  is  gene- 
rally lA'atery  and  limpid,  yet  in  some  cases  it  becomes  a  gelatinous  mass.  Dr. 
Mouat  in  this  part  of  his  communication  details  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
McGregor,  of  the  39th  Regiment,  upon  the  matter  discharged  in  one  of  the 
cases  related  in  the  paper.  These  consisted  of  the  usual  processes  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  That  gentieman  admits  the  well  know&- 
uncertainty  of  the  results  which  attended  experiments  of  this  nature,  and  the 
impossibiiity  of  ascertaining,  exactly,  the  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus, 
but  that,  as  far  as  he  coula  judge,  the  deposits  submitted  to  his  experiments- 
undoubtedly  were  pus. 

Dr.  Macdonald  observes,  that  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  which  he  made 
upon  these  reports,  he  observed,  that  the  pus  taken  from  the  breast  of  a  native' 
woman  six  mofiths  pregnant,  when  dropped  into  several  boiling  solutions,  coagu* 
lated.  In  a  solution,  carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  a  perfect  coagulum  was 
obtained;  and  in  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  very  consistent  coagulum  took  place  from 
Tery  watery  pus. 

Some  blood  taken  from  the  woman  above-mentioned  presented  upon  the  under   , 
side  of  tho  coagulum  some  discoloured  spots.    These  spots  ran  towards  the- 
centre  of  the  clot.     In  the  clot  last  obtained  some  of  these  spots  became  con- 
yerted  into  an  excavated  scab,  having  the  appearance  of  lymph  or  pus  dried.- 
The  rounded  part  in  both  cases  looked  like  tubercle,  or  the  masses  described  by* 
Carswell  as  appearing  in  the  blood  in  the  spleen  of  tubercular  subjects. 
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14.  JBefttAi  of  R^-vaeeinaiion  in  SCMn.'— Dr.  Aooiira  practised  re-TSoeinatioii 
on  963  persons,  during  the  year  1836.  The  operation  succeeded  perfectly  in 
823  of  these  cases;  in  68,  &e  pustules  did  not  exhibit  a  mature  or  complete 
dcTelopment;  and  in  the  remaining  78,  no  efEect  whatever  was  produced  by  the 
punctures. 

In  many  cases,  the  reffnlar  and  characteristic  yaocine  pustule  made  its  appear- 
ance as  early  as  the  third,  and  had  acquired  its  full  size  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day* 
In  general,  tiie  author  remarked  a  more  decided  reaction  in  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, than  usually  happens  after  a  first  vaccination.  Often  did  the  patient,  in 
the  course  of  two  or.  three  hours  after  the  operation,  begin  to  experience  a 
smarting  sensation^long  the  arm  and  in  the  armpit  of  the  affected  side.  During 
the  period  of  suppuration,  the  arm  not  unfrequently  swelled  considerably,  and 
the  sj^stem  became  somewhat  feverish.  But  tne  pustules  resulting  from  re-vao- 
cination  never  exhibited  eeite  belle  coloration  perUe  of  those  produced  by  the  first 
*  operation:  they  were  of  a  grayish  hue.  On  the  whole,  too,  their  progress  was 
decidedly  more  rapid,  more  especially  in  their  last  stage,  or  that  of  drying  and 
desquamation.  In  some  cases,  in  which  no  regular  or  characteristic  pustules 
were  formed,  the  punctures  became  nevertheless  surrounded  with  an  areola  of 
inflammatory  redness.— ^ISmI.  OUrurg.  Met*  from  Pfe^*  Mitheilungen* 

15  ReaulU  of  Ro-vaceinaUon  in  the  Fruman  Jhrmy  during  1836.^The  entire 
number  of  persons  re-vaccinated  was  43,134.  Of  these,  33,635,  exhibited  the 
cicatrices  or  a  former  operation  on  their  arms.  In  6,543  persons,  the  cicatrices 
were  unsatisfactory;  ana  in  3,840  there  were  no  traces  at  all  of  them. 

In  the  re-vaccinations  of  this  year,  regular  vaccine  pustules  or  vesicles  were 
formed  in  18,136  instances;  in  9,940  they  were  of  irregular  or  imperfect  devel- 
opment. 

In  14,048  the  operation  failed  in  producing  an^  effect;  but  on  repeating  it  a 
second  time,  it  took  effect  in  1,569  cases,  and  again  failed  in  8,305  cases. 

The  number  of  pustules  induced,  varied  from  one  to  thirty,  in  different  indi- 
viduals. 

Among  all  the  persons  re-vaccinated  during  this  and  the  preceding  one  or  two 
years,  14  only  were  attacked  with  any  of  the  forms  of  the  prevalent  varioloid 
disease:  there  was  not,  however,  a  single  example  of  genuine  small-pox  met 
with,  although  the  epidemic  existed  in  tne  country. 

The  lymph  employed  was  very  generally  taken  from  the  arms  of  young 
children;  and  lymph  Uiat  had  become  dry  was  always  avoided. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  r&-vaccination  during  1836,  with  those  of  pro- 
ceding  years,  the  reporter  states  that  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  to  contract  a  new  cow-pox,  (in  other  words,  to  be  affected 
by  re-vaccination,)  and  consequently  the  liability  to  variola,  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing every  year.  Of  43,134  persons  re-vaccinated  in  1836,  the  operation  succeeded 
perfectly  in  more  than  18,000;  whereas  of  48,478  persons  re-vaccinated  in  1833, 
only  15,369  were  affected;  of  44,454  in  1834,  only  16,679  were  affected;  and  of 
39,193  in  1835,  only  15,315  were  affected.— 7&»d.  from  Medidnisehe  Zeitung, 

16.  RuuUb  of  He-ifaeeination  in  the  Pruuian  Army  in  1837.— The  gross 
number  of  troops  vaccinated  in  the  Prussian  army,  dunng  the  year  1837,  was 
47,358. 

Of  these,  there  bore  traces  of  previous  vaccination-^evident  marks,  37,39St} 
doubtful  marks,  6,903;  no  trace,  in  3,056.  The  vaccination  was  followed  by- 
regular  pock,  in  31,308;  irregular,  in  10,557;  and  had  no  effect  in  15,393. 
The  latter  were  again  vaccinated— with  success,  in  2,343;  without  success,  iy 
9,771. 

Of  the  whole  number  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  with  effect,  there  weft 
attacked,  during  the  course  of  the  year  1837,  with  varicella,  14;  with  varioloidt 
7;  with  true  small-pox  none. 
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17.  On  AnenU  a»  an  JinHoeriodu.  By  G.  G.  Siomoud,  M .D.-*It »  stated  that  it 
was  during  the  great  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers  in  Poland  that  the  powers 
of  arsenic  as  an  antiperiodio  were  first  tried.  M.  Desgranges  has  collected  all 
that  has  been  hainded  down  to  as  on  this  snbject. 

In  this  coontry,  (England,)  about  the  year  1780,  an  intermittent  fever  invaded 
varioas  parts  of  this  island;  it  was  of  an  nnnsual  character,  it  continued  for  two 
years;  its  obstinacy  eluded  all  attempts  to  subdue  it,  and  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  its  resistance  to  the  Peruvian  bark;  and  ^Veat  was  the  disap- 
pointment from  a  medicine  which  had  always  obtained  the  character  of  a  specific. 
A  valuable  paper  from  the  classic  pen  of  Sir  Georse  Baker  is  extant  on  this 
subject;  it  was  read  at  a  meeting  or  the  College  of  Physicians,  January  10, 1785. 
From  this  we  learn,  *'  that  a  medicine  compounded  of  arsenic  and  opium,  the 
dose  of  which  is  a  very  few  drops  in  water,  was  taken  by  some  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  sometimes  successfully,  but,  now  and  then,  violent 
Tomitings,  colics,  and  dysentery,  were  the  eflfects  of  it,  especially  when  a  patient, 
too  desirous  of  a  compendious  cure,  exceeded  the  dose  limited.*'  We  likewise 
learn  that  a  practitioner  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  dispensed  this  remedy  among 
his  patients  with  great  success.  He  found  that  it  very  rarely  failed  to  stop  the 
fits  very  soon;  he  was  not  aware  of  its  composition,  but  stated  that  he  had  reason 
to  think  that  the  medicine  had  some  active  poison  in  it,  which  injured  the  con- 
stitution afterwards.  He  saw  more  than  one  case  where  an  ague  thus  cured  was 
followed  by  a  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  so  that,  at  length,  he  was  induced 
to  abandon  the  remedy. 

Doubtless  the  unscientific  form  in  which  the  arsenic  was  used,  and  the  badly 
regulated  doses,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  little  attended  to,  were  sufficient 
causes  for  the  neglect  of  the  remedy;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  language 
used  by  the  authority  I  have  just  quoted;  he  says— *^  Arsenic  is  mentioned  in 
books  as  a  febrifuge,  but  it  is  one  of  those  substances  of  which  we  are  not,  as 
yet,  so  far  masters  as  to  be  able,  by  any  act,  to  render  it  transferable  from  the 
list  of  poisons  to  our  materia  medica;  and  it  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  a  proper 
remedy  for  an  intermittent  fever,  whUe  an  intermittent  fever  is  less  formidable 
than  arsenic.*'  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury,  has,  however,  taught  us  how  to  obtain 
a  most  serviceable  and  valuable  medicine  from  this  highly  deleterious  substance; 
and  the  \iqnor  potassc  arsenitis  of  our  present  Pharmacopceia  owes  its  origin  to 
the  well  directed  inquiries  of  that  excellent  physician.  We  are  now  taught  to 
form  it  of  arsenious  acid  broken  into  small  pieces,  carbonate  of  potash,  each  eighty 
grains,  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  five  fluid  drachms,  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
The  arsenious  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  boiled  with  a  half  pint  of  the 
water  in  a  glass  vessel  until  they  are  dissolved;  add  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender  to  ^e  cooled  liquor;  lastly,  add  besides  of  distilled  water  as  much  as 
may  be  sufficient  that  it  may  accurately  fill  a  pint  measure.  Mr.  Phillips  ob- 
serves, that  in  making  this  preparation,  the  arsenious  acid  usually  sold  in  pow- 
der should  not  be  employed,  as  it  is  very  commonly  adulterated  with  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum;  which  being  insoluble  in  the  soluble  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
operator  supposes  that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  this  medicine.  This  adulteration 
may  be  detected  by  heating  the  powder  in  a  crucible — whatever  is  not  volatilized 
is  an  impuriu^. 

So  hiffhly  has  this  preparation  been  estimated  abroad  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  ^1  the  foreign  pharmacop<eias.  Indeed,  during  the  march  of  the  French 
army  into  the  plains  of  Lombaray,  where,  from  the  marshy  soil,  a  miasma  had 
emanated,  which  was  infecting  the  soldiers,  the  French  Directory,  guided  by 
some  of  those  great  men  whose  scientific  inquiries  were  encouraged  by  the  Go- 
yemment,  issued  a  decree  commanding  the  surgeons,  under  a  pain  of  military 

Kunishment,  to  employ  a  preparation  precisely  similar.    The  highest  encomiums . 
ave  been  lavishea  on  Dr.  Fowler;  indeed,  the  individual  who  converts  a  poison 
into  a  valuable  t%medy,  must  richly  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  community. 
No.  XLYL— Fbbruabt,  1839.  39 
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It  has  been  usual  to  commence  with  about  five  minims  ef  this  solution  twice  in 
the  coarse  of  the  day,  and  it  may,  with  proper  precaution,  be  increased  until 
more  than  a  scruple  has  been  taken. 

1  have  had  occasion  to  remark  to  you  that  its  effects  are  much  more  striking 
in  the  intermittent  fever  occurring  during  the  autumnal  months,  than  during  ^at 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  spring;  and  the  more  intensely  the  miasm  has  acted 
upon  the  svstem,  the  more  decided  are  its  good  effects,  whilst  cinchona,  and 
the  barks  of  certain  trees,  produce  their  characteristic  influence  during  the  spring, 
and  are  remarkably  powerful  where  the  disorder  has  not  gained  much  on  the 
constitution.  Arsenic  may,  therefore,  be  ofVen  kept  back  as  an  ultimate  resource, 
until  cinchona  has 'failed,  which,  undoubtedly,  in  some  of  those  remarkable  epi- 
demics which  have  occasionally  occurred,  has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  Inter- 
mittent fever  seems  to  become  every  year  more  rare  in  this  country,  even  in  soils 
where  it  was  once  known  to  be  very  prevalent^  and  the  paroxysms  so  easily 
yield  to  remedial  agents,  that  so  potent  a  medicine  as  arsenic,  and  one  to  which 
patients,  in  general,  have  a  strong  objection,  need  not,  at  first,  be  employed. 
Care  should  always  be  taken,  before  its  exhibition,  that  the  bowels  should  be 
emptied,  for  they  otherwise  are  not  easily  acted  upon,  and  costiveness  in  some 
cases  occurs,  while  in  others,  and  that  more  commonly,  profuse  diarrfacea  takes 
place.-*Lance/,  December  16,  1837. 

*  IS,  Ontheuie ofArunicin  Caneeroui J9ffedion$.  By  G.  G.  Siomonb, M.D.-— From 
a  very  early  period  remarkable  cures  of  cancerous  affections  were  recorded  by 
authors,  from  various  preparations  of  arsenic.  Amongst  these,  Fallopins,  Bern- 
hardt, and  Roennow.  Fuchsius  united  it  with  soot,  and  Richard  Guy,  with 
sulphur,  hog's-fennel,  and  arrow^s-foot,  in  order  to  disguise  it  from  the  pa- 
tient, and  it  has  been  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  great  number  of  those  quack 
remedies,  whose  bold  and  unprincipl^  inventors  have  obtained  for  themselves 
momentary  celebrity,  and  ill-gotten  wealth.  This  powerful  medicine  has  doubt- 
less sometimes  been  much  misapplied  in  the  different  states  of  cancer;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  medical  men  should  not  be  discouraged  from  its  not  always 
having  proved  effectual,  or  iVom  its  having,  now  and  then,  proved  dangerous. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  indiscretion  in  its  use,  any  want  of  caution,  may 
prove  fatal,  and  notwithstanding  the  occasional  escape  of  persons  afier  the  em- 
ployment of  fearful  doses,  I  would  impress  upon  your  minds  that  you  are  never 
justified,  because  a  solitary  case,  here  and  there,  is  thrust  before  your  notice  of 
extravagant  quantities  having  been  given,  to  administer,  but  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  any  remedy  which  has  Uie  slightest  un- 
certainty in  the  intensi^  of  its  action.  In  one  of  the  journals  I  find  a  case  wliere 
an  immense  quantity  of  arsenic  was  giv^— three  hundred  drops  in  fourdays-^ 
to  a  young  lady,  fourteen  years  of  age,  suffering  under  chorea;  arsenical  pills 
were  then  given  *^  for  a  change;*'  this  was  continued  four  more  days.  **  The 
nervous  irritation  having  been  supplanted  by  vascular  action,'*  the  drug  was 
then  discontinued;  and  we  are  told  oy  the  physician,  evidently  to  his  own  great 
surprise,  that  no  swelling  of  the  face  was  produced,  **  and  neither  dropsy,  con- 
sumption, nor  rheumatism,  have  yet  supervened."  It  is  from  an  American 
journal  that  this  case  is  quoted  by  some  or  our  own  periodicals. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  abound  which  show  us  that  the  most  practical,  the 
most  experienced  men  have  found  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  caution.  In  the 
reports  of  cases  at  St.  George*8  Hospital^  in  the  •'  Medico-Chirurgical  Review," 
is  a  very  valuable  narrative  of  the  death  of  a  roan,  sixty-three  years  of  affe,  who 
had  cancer  of  the  tongue;  the  whole  history  presents  to  us  a  most  pitiable  and 
hopeless  Case.  .  No  remedy  was  so  likely  to  be  advantageous  as  arsenic;  five 
drops  of  the  mineral  solution  were  taken  three  times  daily;  at  the  end  of  three 
days  the  dose  was  raised  to  seven  drops;  on  the  eierhth  day  vomiting  occurred; 
altogether  one  hundred  and  fifty  minims  had  been  given  during  that  time,  whtcli 
was  little  more  than  a  grain;  the  remedy  was,  however,  discontinued,  but  symp- 
toms of  an  alarming  character  came  on,  and  the  unfortunate  man  died  on  the 
Seventh  day.  As  was  remarked  by  the  distinguished  surgeon  who  superintended 
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the  dissection^  the  appearances  afier  death,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  that  had 
occurred,  showed  that  the  remedy,  rather  than  the  disease,  had  terminated  ex* 
istence. 

Roux  famishes  us  with  an  instance  of  the  death  of  a  young  girl,  aged  eighteen, 
who  died  in  conseqaence  of  the  application  of  the  pate  anemcaU  to  a  cancerous 
breast.  This  paste  only  contains  one  part  of  its  weight  of  arsenic  to  thirty-two 
of  fatty  matter,  and  was  applied  on  a  surface  which  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  for  one  single  night  only;  next  day  vomiting  and  violent 
colic  supervened,  and,  afler  great  suffering  she  died  in  two  days.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  relates  an  instance  where  a  patient  had  a  fungus  in  the  eye,  to  whicn 
the  solution  of  arsenic  was  liberally  applied;  he  complained  very  much  of  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  result  was  that  he  died  of  the  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
On  examination  after  death,  the  stomach  exhibited  the  peculiar  inflammatory 
appearances  produced  by  the  action  of  arsenic.  These  are  cases  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  acknowledged  to  be  extreme  ones;  but  I  think  it  ri^t  to  impress 
upon  ^our  minds  the  great  necessity  of  caution  and  discrimination;  nor  do  I 
think  if  any  untoward  event  occurrecf  in  your  practice,  from  a  very  large  dose, 
that  an  excuse  should  be  pleaded  on  the  score  than  in  some  particular  case  such 
a  quantity  had  been  fearlessly  employed,  and,  fortunately,  no  bad  effects  had 
resulted. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  the  stages  in  which  conium, 
and  in  which  carbonate  of  iron  are  to  be  employed  in  cancer,  and  1  have  now  to 
speak  of  the  action  of  arsenic;  its  internal  use  does  not  seem  to  produce  such 
good  effects  as  do  either  of  those  remedies,  but  its  external  application  is  to  be 
recommended  when  the  schirrus  softens  and  ulcerates;  when  the  general  ap- 
pearance indicates  that  the  structure  of  the  parts  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change;  when  conium  is,  for  a  time,  suspended;  and  when  there  is  almost  an 
absolute  certainty  that  the  disease  will  process  onwards,  until  death  shall 
relieve  the  soflferer.  The  action  of  the  arsenic  extends  much  farther  than  the 
part  with  which  it  is  immediately  placed  in  contact;  it  separates  the  mass  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  in  the  same  manner,  Justamond  has  observed,  as  a  nut 
comes  out  of  the  shell;  or,  as  if  it  had  been  cleanly  dissected  by  the  knife.  Mr. 
Carmichael  justly  remarks,  that  this  peculiar  efifect  of  arsenic  has  no  analogy  in 
its  action  to  other  escharotics,  or  even  to  its  own  action  on  other  tumours,  which 

S reduce  superficial  sloughs,  and  destroy  the  parts  with  which  they  are  immediately 
landed,  and  their  action  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  general  principle  of 
chemical  affinities,  but  the  effect  of  the  arsenic  cannot  be  explained  by  the  same 
law;  indeed,  the  peculiar  digging  out  of  the  diseased  mass,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  is  one  of  the  great  recommendations  to  its  employment  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  cancer,  if  the  morbid  alterations  are  not  upon  too  extensive  a 
surface. 

The  Baron  Dupuytren,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenient  effects  which 
result  from  a  more  extensive  destruction  of  diseased  parts  than  might  be  wished, 
has  given  some  formule  by  which  the  application  of  arsenic,  both  in  the  form  of 
powder  and  of  liquid,  might  more  nicely  be  adjusted.  The  powder  is  made  from 
four,  or  sometimes  five  or  six  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  with  ninety-six  parts  of 
calomel,  and  he  makes  a  solution,  or  paste,  with  gum,  in  which  nearly  the  same 
proportions  of  these  two  ingredients  are  mixed,  though  sometimes  increasing  the 

auantities  of  arsenic;  he  first  cleans  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  by  poultices,  and 
len  touches  the  sore  with  a  small  bit  of  lint  charged  with  the  powder,  so  as  to 
cover  its  surface  with  a  layer  of  arsenic,  provided  the  ulcer  be  not  of  great  extent; 
when  it  is  not  advisable  to  cover  more  than  one-third,  or  a  half,  the  paste  is  ap- 
plied much  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  a  spatula;  the  application 
after  having  produced  pain  and  inflammation,  comes  away  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  should  again  be  renewed,  according  as  the  cirumstances  may 
require,  until  the  complete  cure  is  the  result,  which  often  occurs  after  five  or  six,- 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  applications;  sometimes  the  remedy  seems  to  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  poisoning,  nausea  and  vomiting  coming  on.  He  then  enjoins 
strict  attention  to  diet,  and  more  particularly  the  restriction  to  the  exclusive  use 
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of  milk,  as  diet  There  are  some  individualSf  however,  who  haye  ascribed 
cancer  to  the  use  of  milk,  more  particularly  as  I  lately  heard  from  an  agricultu- 
rist, who  has  a  pretension  to  be  called  a  medical  man,  where  the  cows  haye  fed 
much  upon  the  diflferent  species  of  the  ranunculus,  or  butter  cup.  It  is  not  yery 
lon£  since  that  a  diet  of  water  only  was  pronounced  to  be  a  decided  cure  for  this 
denlorable  disease. 

Mr.  Blackadder,  to  whose  experience  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  by  arsenic,  I 
shall  immediately  advert,  states  that  he  never  saw  more  than  one  instance  of 
the  deleterious  operation  of  arsenic,  externally  used,  although  he  had  so  fre- 
quently tried  it;  he  attributes  his  success  to  his  having  always  applied  very  large 
quantities,  which  he  believes  very  quickly  destroys  the  organisation,  and  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  action  of  absorption;  but  Hailes  has  observed,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether innoxious  when  applied  to  an  abraded  surface,  to  sores,  to  malignant  ulcers, 
even  in  a  high  state  of  initation,  provided  that  the  part  be  not  recenUy  wounded, 
and  that  no  blood  issues  from  it,  for  it  is  by  the  direct  application  to  the  open 
vessel  that  it  is  absorbed,  and  that  with  the  same  rapidity  and  certainty  as  it  it 
had  been  injected  into  the  veins.  The  powder  of  Frere  Come,  Plunket's  pow- 
der, the  pommade  of  Hellmand,  which  are  the  compositions  employed  most 
generally  on  the  continent,  to  the  ulcers  of  the  face  and  nose,  which  commit  such 
fearful  ravages,  generally  produce  eschars,  considerable  pain,  and  tumefaction; 
and  hence  the  remedies  of  Baron  Dupuytren  ha?o  superseded  in  France  these 
preparations;  besides  which  great  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  modifying 
influence  of  the  chloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  which  the  learned  professor 
uniformly  joined  to  the  arsenic,  in  his  treatment  of  the  various  ulcerations  pro- 
duced by  cancer,  scrofula,  a  venereal  taint,  whether  each  appeared  alone  or  in 
combination. — Ihid. 

19.  On  toe  of  Anenie  in  Hospital  Gangrene.  By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.D. — In 
hospital  gangrene  the  solution  of  arsenic  is  found  most  valuable.  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  employed  it  at  Passages  with  the  happiest 
effect;  and  Hennen,  in  his  **'  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,*'  gives  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  plan  that  was  followed.  The  first  step  was  to  make  the  sore 
perfectly  clean,  and  freed  from  the  viscous  discharge;  but  as  this  cannot  be  easily 
effected  by  common  means,  without  occasioning  a  disagreeable  oozing  of  blood, 
or  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  the  ablution  is  made  from  two  large  hospital 
tea-pots,  one  containing  a  hot  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  the  other  a 
cold  one,  that  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  employed  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
for  the  moment  dictate;  the  glutinous  matter  which  adheres  to  &e  sore  may  be 
gently  detached  by  means  of  small  dossils  of  lint;  sponges  are  to  be  avoided,  in 
consequence  of  the  expense,  for  the  dread  of  contagion  must  prevent  their  being 
employed  more  than  once;  dry  lint  may  be  spread  on  the  simace  of  the  sore,  as 
soon  as  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  removed,  and  fresh  lint  applied  until  the 
sore  is  perfectly  dry.    The  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash,  diluted  with  an  equal 

Eart  of  water,  is  then  applied  through  the  means  of  pieces  of  lint,  which  are  to 
e  well  soaked,  and  renewed  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour;  sometimes, 
on  the  first  application,  it  is  necessary,  particularly  in  irritable  or  debilitated 
constitutions,  to  administer  an  opiate,  and  to  repeat  it  according  to  circumstances. 
The  use  of  the  solution  is  to  be  continued  until  an  insensible  dark-coloured  and 
dry  slough  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore,  and  until  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely relied  from  the  burning  and  lancinating  pain,  which  is  m  some  degpree 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  These  cases  require  great  personal  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon,  as  the  application  of  the  remedy  in  this  form  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  the  patient  or  his  usual  attendants;  and  every  step  of  the  manipula- 
tion demands  great  precaution,  more  particiilarly  if  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon 
should  be  accidentally  abraded.^/6t(2. 

20.  Medicinal  properHes  of  Caacarilla.     By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.D ^The  cas- 

carilla  has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  with  reason,  to  have  some  influence  in 
restoring  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  excretion,  after  it  has  been  interrupted 
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b]p^  ferer.  It  has  a  marked  influence  if  the  suppression  has  occurred  from  inter- 
Biittent  fever,  or  even  from  catarrhal  fever;  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered  on  that , 
account  as  an  emmenagosue;  its  power  is  only  to  restore  periodicity,  under  pe* 
culiar  circumstances;  and  this  has  also  been  remarked  where  hemorrhoidal  flux 
has  been  interrupted  by  fever.  It  was  Louis  Appinus,  of  Herspmch,  who  first, 
in  the  year  1694,  pointed  out  this  singular  property  of  cascarilla.  In  an  epidemic 
dysentery,  in  1719,  in  France,  this  remedy  was  found  more  efficacious  Uiah  any 
other.  Dr.  Underwood  had  a  very  high  opinion,  founded  upon  experience,  of 
the  remedial  effects  of  this  bark  in  the  ^ngreoous  aphtbs,  which  sometimes 
proves  so  fatal  to  children.  In  diarrhcea  it  is  sometimes  found  useful,  where  it 
18  dependent  upon  loss  of  tone  of  the  intestinal  canal. — Ibid,  January  20, 1838. 

21.  On  the  Chirayiia  Gentianai  or  v/orm^seed  plant.  By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.D.— - 
This  is  one  of  those  useful  medicines  to  which  we  have  yet  to  give  a  place  in  our 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  which  very  richly  deserves  the  highest  encomiums.  This  plant 
is  herbaceous,  having  lanceolate  leaves,  corolla  rotate,  four  cleft,  smooth,  stamens 
four,  capsule  ovate,  bifurcate  as  Ion?  as  the  calyx;  such  at  least  are  the  characters 
given  in  the  Roxburg  manuscript.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  the  Ganges.    Dr.  Ainslie  says  what  appears 
in  the  bazaars  of  lower  India,  under  the  Tamool  name,  chat/ret  toochie,  are  small 
stalks  of  a  light  gray  colour,  and  very  bitter  but  pleasant  taste;  the  natives  con- 
sider them  as  tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge,  and  prescribe  a  decoction  or  infu- 
sion of  them,  in  the  quantity  of  a  small  teacupfuU,  twice  daily.    The  specimens 
which  I  have  placed  before  ^ou,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reece,  by  whose 
father  it  was  first  imported  into  this  country,  and  from  whom  I  first  learned  the 
value  of  this  most  useful  tonic,  which  I  prefer,  both  from  the  degree  of  power  it 
possesses,  and  for  the  agreeable  effect  it  produces,  to  every  medicine  of  that  class 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.    It  is  imported  in  the  coarse  matting  in  which  you 
see  it  enveloped;  it  has  been  at  times  ver^  scarce  in  the  dru^  market,  but  it  is 
now  very  plentifully  sent  over  to  us.    It  is  in  long  cylindrical  stalks,  externally 
of  a  brown  colour,  but  whitish  within,  of  a  very  peculiar  bitter  flavour,  without 
much  aroma,  not  at  all  austere;  the  smaller  twigs  are  more  intensely  bitter  than 
the  larger  ones.    It  yields  up  all  its  power  to  water,  and  a  concentrated  infusion 
may  be  obtained,  so  marked  in  its  bitterness  as  to  produce  almost  instantaneous 
vomiting:  but  two  drachms  in  a  half  pint  of  water  is  quite  powerfiil  enough  as  a 
tonic.    It  seems  that  not  only  does  it  act  upon  the  stomach,  imparting  to  it  a 
greater  degree  of  vigour,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  gastric  juice  is  attendant 
upon  it,  and  thus  the  first  process  of  digestion  promote,  but  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  is  materially  improved  by  it;  for  I  have  always  found  that,  where  it  has 
been  given,  the  stools  have  speedily  acquired  the  healthy  tinge  of  bile,  and  also 
the  muscular  acti^vity  of  the  bowels  has  been  increased,  for  the  peristaltic  action 
becomes  more  regular,  and  performed  with  more  decided  periodicity.    So  satis- 
fied have  I  been  with  the  cbirayita,  that  I  ha?e  never  failed  to  recommend  it  to 
my  medical  friends,  and  I  have  uniformly  found  my  own  views  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  others.     Several  members  of  the  Mcdico^Boianical  Society^  who 
were  induced  to  employ  it  from  the  observations  I  made  there,  have  spoken  to 
me  in  very  strong  terms  of  its  efficacy,  and  I  have  little  doubt  it  will  become  a 
very  popular  medicine  amongst  you,  when  you  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.    Its 
beneficial  effects  are  generally  much  more  permanent  than  the  greater  number  of 
bitters;  nor  does  it,  as  most  of  the  barks,  woods,  and  roots  which  we  employ  for 
dyspeptic  states,  and  for  all  that  host  of  morbid  affections  which  depend  upon 
disordered  function  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  ever  constipate  the  bowels,  or 
interfere  with  the  healthy  function  of  the  liver;  on  the  contrary,  it  corrects  the 
secretion  of  the  bile,  and  gently  operates  on  the  bowels.    I  have  often  recom- 
mended a  tincture  made  of  it  in  cases  of  indigestion  occurring  after  mental 
fatigue,  where  the  nervous  system  has  acted  upon  the  organs  of  assimilation,  and 
with  the  ^atest  success.    The  tincture  may  be  made  by  macerating  five  ounces 
of  the  chirayita  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit  for  fourteen  days,  and  straining. 
This  contains  all  the  powers  of  the  herb;  it  forms  a  very  strong  but  very  plea- 
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sdfit  bitter,  by  no  means  unpalatable;  it  is  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  diffuseB 
throughout  the  system  a  c^enial  warmth.  A  teaspoonful  ma^  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  a  glass  of  water,  or  m  an  oance  of  the 
compound  infusion  of  gentian,  in  the  infusion  of  hops,  in  an  infusion  of  camo- 
mile, or  in  that  of  clores.  In  this  state,  however,  it  seldom  acts  upon  the  bow- 
els, or  produces  those  copious  bilious  eyacuations  which  occur  where  the  infusion 
has  been  used. 

I  have  often  found  chirayita  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  sarsaoarilla  when 
large  quantities  of  mercury  have  been  taken,  and  oflen,  after  salivation  has 
been  produced,  the  system  more  auickly  recovers  its  lost  equilibri.im  than  from 
the  use  of  any  other  drug  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    It  has  lijiewise  been 
very  strongly  recommended  in  leucorrhoea,  dependent  upon  a  general  relaxed 
condition  of  the  female  frame;  it  has  even  been  called  a  specific  remedy.     At 
that  period  of  life  in  which  the  menstrual  secretion  is  about  to  disappear,  and  in 
which  there  is  great  carefulness  to  be  observed,  lest  the  employment  of  me- 
dicines injudiciously  may  lay  the  foundation  for  disease  in  the  uterus  or  in  the 
mammc,  this  tonic  is  very  effectual,  it  produces  no  determination  to  any  of  the 
organs,  but  combines  the  power  of  invigorating,  with  that  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions.   I  have  thus  spoken  of  a  remedy  from  which  I  have  derived  the  greatest 
advantages,  and  which  I,  therefore,  can  strongly  recommend  to  you,  begging  you 
at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  to  be  indiscrimately  given;  for, 
although  I  know  of  no  bad  effects  which  have  been  the  result  of  its  su)  ministra- 
tion, still  it  is  evidently  a  very  powerful  agent,  and  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  it 
has  been  long  a  favourite,  always  inculcate  the  necessity  of  caution.    The  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  stomach  in  which  it  is  most  serviceable,  is  that  marked  by 
flatulence,  heartburn,  sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  ereat  nervousness,  want  of 
sleep,  general  uneasiness,  and  where  an  indication  of  the  disordered  secretions 
becomes  knownn  to  us  by  the  sordes  on  the  tongue,  the  high  colour  of  the  urine, 
and  the  altered  colour  of  the  feces;  where,  however,  the  nervous  system  is  so 
much  disordered  that  the  circulation  has  become  more  rapid,  it  has  not  such 
marked  good  effects,  nor  can  it  be  given  until  due  precaution  has  been  taken 
completely  to  unload  the  bowels,  and  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  excitement; 
and  yoa  should  therefore  abstain  from  prescribing  it  where  there  is  flushed  face, 
throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  sensation  of  burning  in  the  nalms  of  the  hands, 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet;  should  there  be  any  confusion  of  mind,  or  unwonted  state 
of  sensation,  through  the  usual  channels,  you  should  be  cautious.    Nor  are  these 
indications  ever  to  oe  passed  by  when  tonics  appeared  to  be  required,  for  they 
foretell  much  mischief,  and  there  is  much  attention  demanded  in  these  instances 
amongst  the  class  of  nervous  and  dyspentic  patients,  amongst  whom,  in  a  large 
city,  a  full  share  of  your  practice  may  fall,  where  so  many  causes  of  mental  and 
bodily  depression  exist.    There  is  amongst  some  df  the  foreign  dispensatories, 
under  the  name  of  gentianella,  a  very  agreeable  bitter;  it  is  the  dwarf  autumnal 
gentian,  the  gentiana  amarelia;  it  is  a  favourite  amongst  many  foreigners,  and  it 
possesses  some  marked  characteristics;  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  has  many 
cJaimfl  to  oar  consideration.  ^/6u2.    January  S7,  1838. 


02,  Of^^  Qt*ossia  ExeeUa.  By  G.  G.  Siomond,  M.D. — llie  wood  of  the  tree 


^    ^^  rtoT  ha^  ^^  *^y  ^^  ^^^  grateful  flavour  which  belongs  to  the  greater  num- 

0fOinB9  J*,    elass  of  useful  agents.    It  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  some  of  the  more 

Mf  of  ^y    flitters,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  amongst  the  unfortunate  class  of 

JgoT^^^^h^  ^^^^  ^^^  addicted  to  dram-drinking,  more  efllcacious  than  the  more 

Tsor^^       gjfCB'     Some  of  the  hospital  and  dispensatory  patients  prefer  it  to  any 

Pl'g^te  ^00^^  ^  derive  very  considerable  benefit  from  persevering  in  its  use, 

^^//t^^^il     ^taral  tone  and  vigour  of  the  stomach  have  been  much  impaired  by 

y^th^^*  ^#1^    ti'^^  agency  of  ardent  spirits.    It  cannot,  however,  be  taken  by  those 

^h^^^^t^^f^     possession  of  the  due  functions  of  the  stomach,  without  feeiiog  a 
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degree  of  naasea,  which  becomes  insupportable  if  a  large  quantity  is  swal- 
lowed. 

All  the  bitterness,  and  with  it,  the  medical  properties,  are  very  quickly  taken 
op  by  water;  and  the  formula,  foi  the  infusion  of  quassia  is  thus  to  be  made:— 
Take  of  sliced  quassia  two  scruples,  boiling  distilled  water  a  pint,  macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain.  As  very  few  substances  pro- 
duce much  alteration  upon  this  infusion,  it  may.  be  combined  with  the  greater 
number  of  salts;  the  preparations  of  iron  do  not  affect  it;  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
however,  causes  a  sort  flaky  ydlow  precipitate,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  a  copious 
white  precipitate.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  prescribe  something  in  union 
with  it,  such  as  the  compound  infusion  of  orange  peel,  the  infusion  of  camomile, 
and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  generally  render  it  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  stomach,  and  likewise  seem  very  much  to  influence  its  ^ood  eueotB, 
Alcohol,  likewise,  takes  up  its  bitterness;  and  of  this  both  the  Edmburgh  and 
Dublin  Colleges  availed  themselves  for  the  preparation  of  a  tincture;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  advantages  which  it  possesses,  the  infusion  answering  all  the 
purposes.  In  powder  it  can  scarcely  be  given,  as  it  cannot  easily  be  r^uced  to 
that  form,  and  the  raspings  are  somewhat  touffh  and  indigestible;  I  have,  how- 
ever, known  it  chewed  for  an  hour  or  two  bemre  dinner  in  a  very  wretched  dys- 
peptic case,  with  something  like  advantage;  it  alone  could  give  an  appetite  for 
food. 

Thore  is  little  doubt,  in  the  bilious  fevers  of  hot  climates,  it  has  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  Gibson  and  Lettsom  have  pronounced  it  serviceable  in  these 
diseases.  It  has  obtained  a  reputation  abroad  ih  hysteria,  in  gout,  and  in  peri- 
odic headaches.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  its  power  of  retarding  the 
progress  of  putrefaction;  a  small  quantity  of  infusion  will,  if  added  to  meat, 
prevent  its  speedily  losing  its  odour  and  natural  appearance,  and  hence  it  has 
been  classed  among  the  antiseptics;  this  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  its  bitter- 
ness, for  other  bitters  have  but  little  of  this  power.  In  aiarrhcBa,  dependent 
upon  a  laxity  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  intestines,  it  has  also  been  verv  highly 
lauded,  and  its  bitterness  has  led  to  its  use  as  an  anthelmintic.  Thfs  drug  has 
been  often  added  to  beer  to  give  the  bitterness  which  belongs  to  the  hop,  but  it 
is  very  prejudicial,  and  beer  thus  formed  is  very  apt  to  aflect  the  bowels;  and  it 
wants  altogether  the  fine  flavour  and  agreeable  aromatic  odour  which  is  obtained 
from  the  hop.— /&tc{. 

23.  On  the  Therapeutic  propertiee  of  the  Coccuhs  PahntUus  or  Calumba  Plata* 
By  G.  G.  SioMOKD,  M.D.— The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  value  of  the  calumba 
root  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  Dr.  Percival;  his  essays,  medical  and  expe- 
rimental, contain  some  very  valuable  dissertations  on  many  subjects,  and  amouffst 
them  is  one  entitled,  **  Observations  and  Elxperiments  on  the  Calumba  Root.'' It 
has  been  found  that  modem  practice  has  verified  the  inductions  of  Dr.  Percival, 
and  the  diseases  in  which  he  recommended  it  are  frequently  controlled  by  its 
use.  In  diarrhcea,  and  more  especially  that  which  proceeds  from  an  inor- 
dinate secretion  and  discharge  of  bile,  where  astringrents  would  be  hurtful,  it 
seems  to  correct  the  irref^lar  action,  and  to  diminiw  gradu^ly  the  increased 
action  of  the  liver.  In  bilious  colic,  where'  there  is  severe  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, it  has  been  also  much  prized.  It  was  prescribed  with  very  considerable 
advantage  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  £*ast  Indies,  who  had  the  care  of  a  hospital 
ship,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  it  sooner  checked  the  vomiting 
than  any  other  remedy  which  was  used.  It  has  been  employed  with  success  in 
bilious  fever;  and  Dr.  Haygarth,in  a  fever  of  that  kind,  which  had  been  epi- 
demic at  Nantwich,  and  other  parts  of  Cheshire,  found  it  to  supply  the  place  of 
cinchona  bark,  correcting  the  bile,  restoring  the  proper  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
of  the  whole  habit;  it  also  prevented  relapses,  to  which,  in  that  fever,  the  patients 
were  very  liable. 

During  dentition  children  are  very  apt  to  be  subject  to  severe  vomitings  and 
diarrhoea,  and  very  often  instant  relief  is  procured  by  the  calumba  root,  when 
other  efficacious  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.    In  enfeebled  states  of  the 
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stomach,  brought  on  by  dissipation,  bj  hard  driaking,  where  the  appeUte  fluls, 

where  nausea  and  flatulence  distress  the  individual,  this  may  be  administered, 
combined  with  the  common  gentian,  or  with  chirayita,  infused  in  a  little  Madeira 
wine;  and,  during  its  use,  the  tincture  of  rhubatb  may  occasionally  be  prescribed 
as  a  warm  and  strengtheoing  porsatiTe.  Vomiting,  arising  from  disordered 
function,  from  depraved  secretions  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  when  it 
is  totally  independ^tit  of  any  diseased  action  of  the  kioneys,  which  is  more  gen^ 
rally  the  cause  of  habitnal  vomiting  than  anything  else,  is-  essentially  relieved 
by  the  occasional  use  of  the  calumba  root,  and  then  it  is  very  necessary  to  coin- 
bme  it  with  warm  cordials,  with  the  difiusible  stimuli,  or  any  of  the  aromatio 
bitters.  In  that  highly  distressing  state  of  stomach  which  occurs  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  pregnancy,  where  nausea  and  sickness  are  the  constant  attendants  of 
the  early  morning,  where  the  sight  of  almost  any  food  is  very  apt  to  produce 
▼omiting,  and  where  the  want  of  appetite,  or  a  depraved  desire  for  food  occurs, 
I  have  very  constantly  recommended  the  infusion  of  calumba,  with  veiy  great 
relief  to  the  patient,  more  particularly  where  the  bowels  are  kept  in  a  gently 
relaxed  state  by  magnesia,  which,  by  its  absorbing  power,  and  its  neutralisation 
of  the  acid  which  is  at  this  period  generated,  becomes  a  mild  and  gentle  aperient* 
and  at  the  same  time  alleviates  the  disordered  sensations  that  are  so  usually 
complained  of. 

Calumba  root  has  the  power  of  retarding  putrescency ,  and  has  been  observed 
to  moderate  alimentanr  fermentation  without  suspendinff  the  process  of  digestion. 
As  its  taste  very  mucn  resembles  mustard.  Dr.  PercivaQ  was  led  to  make  some 
comparative  ezperisients,  witli  infusions  of  calumba,  of  mustard,  and  of  chamo* 
mile,  and  they  were  in  favour  of  the  calumba  root.  He  was,  therefore,  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  had  the  advantage  over  other  bitters  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach  attended  with  *^  violent  fermentation  of  the  food.^*  Certainly,  where  there 
is  an  extrication  of  a  gaseous  flatus,  and  much  acidity,  it  has  verv  considerable 
powers,  and  may  be  safely  taken  by  the  dyspeptic  a  few  minutes  before  a  meal. 
It  appears  neither  to  increase  the  fulness  nor  to  afiect  the  re^larity  or  velocity 
of  the  pulse.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  where  a  milk  diet  has  been  found 
necessary  fot  the  nutrition  of  thti  body,  for  it  prevents  the  acidity  which  is  so 
generally  the  conseouence,  and  likewise  diminishes  the  tendency  to  flatulence. 

Dr.  Denman  has  found  it  preferable  to  bark  in  the  low  stage  of  puerperal  fever. 
As  for  any  benefit  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  in  hectic  fever,  I  believe  little  to 
be  derived  from  it  further  than  that  the  organs  of  digestion  are  better  capable  of 
bearing  it  as  a  tonic  than  they  would  the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  in  some  instances, 
produces  diarrhcea.  The  chewing  the  root  has  been  recommended  in  dyspepsia, 
in  pyrosis,  and  in  gastrodynia;  altogether  it  may  rank  as  an  agreeable  tonic,  free 
firom  the  objections  which  are  rai^  to  the  stronger  bitters,  and  sufi^ciently 
powerful  to  strengthen  the  system  where  no  very  acute  disease,  nor  any  reiy 
materially  altered  state  of  organs  has  occurred. — Ibid,  February  3,  1838. 

24.  KrtoMoU  in  GaBkro-enUriiie  hrritaiion. — Dr.  John  Bubne  has  employed 
Kreosote  in  various  forms  of  irritation  of  the  bowels  and  stomach  with  great 
advantage.  For  the  relief  of  the  nausea  and  morning  sickness  of  intemperate 
persons,  he  states  it  to  be  strikingly  efficacious. 

He  gives  it  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  minims  with  3j  of  mucilage,  and 
3ix  of  water.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  in  three,  four,  or  five  hours.-^jLofii2ofi 
Med.  Gaz.  Aug.  1838. 
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35.  On  Extension^  Shampooing^  and  Percumon  (Percussion  Cadenoee)  in  the 
trtatmtni  of  MuMcular  Qmiraetions. — ^The  Revue  Medicak  for  Jan.  1838,  contains 
a  very  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Recamibr,  the  distinguished  phy- 
sician to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris. 
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The  peculiar  fancUons  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  may  be  distoibed,  Dr.  R. 
remarks,  either  directly  or  indirectly^the  deviations  from  health  being  in  many 
cases  dependent  upon  the  state  of  an  organ  at  a  distance  from  the  one  which 
exhibits  the  morbid  phenomena. 

The  contractile  fonctions  of  the  muscles,  inyoluntary  as  well  as  yoluntary, 
not  unfrequently  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Dr.  R.*s  object,  he  says, 
in  adducing  the  following  cases  is  to  point  out  the  great  efficacy  of  simple  me- 
chanical means  in  rectifymg  many  muscular  ailments. 

1 .  About  eighteen  years  ago,  Dr.  R.  was  consulted  by  a  middle  aged  gentleman, 
who  had  for  upwards  of  four  years  been  regularly  nailed  to  his  bed  by  a  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm,  which  was  so  agonizing  on  the  slight- 
est movement  thai  often  he  could  not  refrain  from  screaming  out. 

All  sorts  of  anodynes  and  emollients  had  been  ineffectually  tried.  Dr.  R. 
advised  the  use  of  percussion  repeated  at  regular  intervals  ^pereuman  co  ear 
denuy)  with  the  hand  on  the  affected  part.  At  first  it  was  to  be  administered  in 
gentle  taps,  and  gradually  with  more  and  more  forcible  beats.  By  the  aid  of 
this  simple  means  alone,  the  patient  was  speedily  relieved  from  all  his  suffer- 
ing, and  was  soon  enabled  to  resume  his  duties  as  a  judge  of  the  peace. 

2.  A  young  girl,  18  years  of  age,  was  admitted,  in  1836,  into  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
under  the  care  of  M.  Recamier,  for  pleurisy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  the  catamenia,  which  for  sometime  back  had  been  scanty,  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  Dyspncea  and  general  malaue  were  the 
consequence.  She  was  re-admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Leeches  were  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  vulva;  but  then  the  left  arm,  fore-arm,  thigh  and  leg, 
became  affected  with  extreme  rigidity,  and  these  symptoms  were  accompanied 
with  retention  of  urine,  and  with  a  most  painful  difficulty  in  evacuating  the 
bowels. 

Bleeding,  anodynes,  in  enemata,  as  well  as  given  by  the  mouth,  &c.,  &c.t 
were  freely  employed,  but  with  no  avail;  and  this  poor  creature  remained  for 
two  entire  months  in  this  most  distressing  situation  of  stiffness  of  the  left  limbs 
and  retention  of  the  urine  and  the  feces. 

On  examining  the  rectum  it  was  found  not  to  contain  any  hardened  faeces;  but 
the  sphincter  am  was  exceedingly  contracted. 

Dr.  R.  dilated  the  stricture;  the  pain,  although  severe  at  the  time,  ceased 
almost  immediately,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  became  at  once  much 
more  easy. 

The  result  of  this  first  trial  induced  Dr.  R.  to  treat  the  urinary  affection  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  with  this  view  he  began  to  work  or  knead  (masaer)  the  necl 
of  the  bladder  against  the  pubes,  by  means  of  a  finger  introduced  into  the 
rectum;  the  strangury  ceased  as  quickly  as  the  constipation  had  done. 

Dr.  R.  then  resolved  to  apply  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  to  the  contracted 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  acting  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  cramp. 

He  commenced  with  the  arm;  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he 
overcame,  little  by  little,  sometimes  by  continued  efforts,  and  at  other  times  by 
efforts  at  regular  intervais,  the  resistance  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  flexors  of  the  hand,  and  also  of  the  deltoid  and  other  muscles  of  the 
ahouider-joinU 

By  dint  of  patience,  however,  the  arm  was  bent,  the  hand  opened,  and  the 
arm  was  gently  removed  from  the  side;  then  laying  hold  of  the  hand,  Dr.  R. 
kept  swinging  it  about. 

After  this  rather  violent,  and  moreover  painful,  manipulation  had  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  it  was  found  that  the  patient  was  able  to  move  her  arm 
about  herself. 

Dr.  R.*s  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  affected  lower  extremity;  but  here 
it  required  the  strength  of  three  people  to  bend  first  the  knee  and  then  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis.  We  may  readily  suppose  that  these  efforts  were  attended  with 
great  suffering  to  the  patient.  When  the  pliability  was  once  restored,  the 
Rmb'  was  swung  about  from  side  so  side  for  some  time.    This  did  not  require 
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to  be  contiaued  long,  till  the  girl  was  able  to  use  the  limb  herself,  so  as  to  walk 
about  the  ward. 

Gradually  she  recovered  the  use  of  all  the  contnu^ted  parts,  so  that  she  soon 
left  the  hospital  nearly  quite  well. 

The  ikird  and  fourth  cases  were  of  wry  neck;  in  both,  the  disease  was  cared 
by  the  gradaal  but  forcible  extension  of  the  contracted  muscles. 

The  eleventh  case  which  M.  ttecamier  relates,  was  one  of  permanent  and  pain- 
ful rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  an  elaerly  lady,  who  was 
in  consequence  of  the  affection  confined  constantly  to  her  sofa.  A  yariety  of 
means  had  been  ineffectually  tried  for  a  length  of  time,  when,  on  the  suggestion 
of  our  author,  shampooing  and  compression  speedily  effected  a  cure. 

5.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  R.  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  who  had  lonar 
severely  suffered  from  ^faturt  ff  the  rectum^  for  which  the  late  Baron  Boyer  had 
divivded  the  sphincter. 

The  operation,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  relapse  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  continued  to  suffer  dreadful  pain  in  the  rectum,  especially  on  going 
to  stool.  Dilatations  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  reetam  by 
means  of  bougies,  gradually  increased  in  size,  ultimately  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  perfect  cure.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this,  and  in  many  other  similar 
cases,  the  dilatation  was  attended  with  excruciating  pain. 

Dr.  Recamier  mentions  several  other  instances  of  painful  constriction  of  the 
anus,  either  simple  or  complicated  with  hemorrhoids,  fissures  of  the  rectum, 
&c.,  in  which  the  use  of  gradual  but  forcible  distension  of  the  gut  was  speedily 
followed  by  flrreat  relief,  and  ultimately  by  complete  recovery. 

He  adds  that  the  surgical  operation  of  dividing  the  sphincter  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

6.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  R.  was  sent  for  to  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  was 
suffering  dreadful  torture  from  a  nervous  apyretic  fever. 

Without  delay,  he  placed  his  extended  palm  on  her  belly,  and  commenced  a 
gradual  and  firm  compression — this  had  not  been  continued  long  before  the 
severity  of  the  suffering  quite  ceased.  In  a  future  paroxysm,  I  made  her  wait* 
ing-maid  sit  upon  her  mistress's  abdomen;  and  this  mode  of  compression  was 
speedily  effectual. 

In  another  case  of  a  like  nature,  he  used  with  success  a  band  drawn  very 
tiffhtly  round  the  abdomen;  adding,  if  necessary,  a  pad  or  cushion  over  the  seat 
of  the  pain  at  the  same  time. 

When  in  severe  colic  the  intestines  are  felt  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
like  hard  cords  or  serpents.  Dr.  R.  has  repeatedly  relieved  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings by  kneading  them,  as  it  were,  with  his  hands,  so  as  to  overoome  their 
unnatural  state  of  constriction. 

7.  A  lady,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  had  long  suffered  from  excruciating  pains  in 
the  hypogastrium,  unattended,  however,  with  fever.  On  examining  per  vaginami 
the  uterus  was  felt  to  be  quite  healthy;  but,  on  examination  by  the  rectum,  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  was  mnnd  to  present  several  inequalities  to  the 
finger.  This  case  Dr.  R.  regarded  to  be  one  ot  a  purely  nervous,  or  muscular  chap 
racter,  and  likely  therefore  to  be  benefitted  by  compression. 

Grasping  the  uterus  in  the  hypogastrium  with  his  left  hand,  he  pressed  upon, 
with  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  the  rectum,  the  inequalities  just  now 
mentioned;  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  gradually  disappear;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  patient,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  suffered  most 
severe  pain,  declared  that  she  was  now  comparatively  quite  easy. 

These  inequalities  having  been  in  this  manner  dissipated,  on  three  or  four  oc- 
casions, the  pains  ceased  to  return. 

The  cure  was  rendered  permanent  by  the  use  of  a  bandage,  tightly  laced 
u  nder  the  pelvis  and  hypogastrium. 

W^hat  relation  is  there,  mquires  M.  Recamier,  between  the  cause  of  these  uterine 
pains  and  the  partial  spasms  of  the  womb — an  organ  which  we  know  to  be 
muscular  and  eminently  contractile? 
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The  next  two  caeeB,  which  out  author  records,  are  instances  of  violent 
intestinal  spasms,  which  w  ere  speedily  relieved  hy  the  employment  of  for- 
cible eompreaaion,  and  of  enemata  of  warm  water  administered  at  the  same 
time. 

10.  A  lady,  thirty  years  of  age,  had  for  several  months  been  affected  with  a 
permanent  and  apyretic  hiccup,  the  fits  of  which  were  so  violent,  as  quite 
to  lift  np  and  shake  every  part  of  the  body.  Various  remedies  of  an  anodyne, 
antispasmodic,  &c.,  nature  had  been  employed,  but  without  decided  benefit.  I 
suggested  the  use  of  a  firm  belt,  provided  with  a  pad  or  cushion,  placed  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  By  this  simple  means  alone,  the  patient  got  entirely 
rid  of  her  annoying  ailment. 

13.  A  young  lady  was,  in  1834,  affected  with  various  chlorotic  symptoms,  for 
which  steel,  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  dec.  &c.  were  recommended  by  Dr. 
Colson,  of  Beauvais.  In  1835,  afier  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  she  began  to  be 
affected  with  an  incurvation  of  the  spine  to  the  left  side,  so  that  the  trunx  formed 
at  length  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  pelvis;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  right  ^hould^  was  lifted  up  to  almost  a  level  with  the  head, 
and  the  right  forearm  was  immovably  contracted  upon  the  arm.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  this  poor  invalid  when  she  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  seen  by  MM. 
Andral  and  Maijolin,  and  by  myself. 

Leeches,  cupping  over  the  spine,  baths,  &c.  had  been  repeatedly  tried;  but 
without  any  effect.  The  result  of  the  metropolitan  coiisultation  was  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  gymnastic  treatment,  of  fumigations,  of  leeching  and  capping, 
of  embrocations,  &c.;  but  these  means  were  used  with  no  better  results  than 
heretofore. 

She  was  then  put  under  the  care  of  M.  Guerin,  and  subsequently  of  M.  Hum- 
bert at  Morlaix;  and,  although  nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  trying  various 
remedies,  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  little,  if  at  all,  improved. 

Upon  her  return  from  Morlaix,  she  once  more  consulted  M.  Recamier,  who, 
remembering  the  striking  results  obtained  in  the  second  ease,  suggested  to  M. 
Colson  to  try  a  similar  mode  of  treatment. 

Severe  pain  was  caused  by  the  forcible  extension  of  the  forearm,  combined 
with  the  shampooing  of  the  biceps  muscle.  This  might  have  been  expected, 
seeing  that  the  muscle  had  been  permanently  contracted  for  upwards  of  three 
years.  The  gradual  extension  and  kneading  of  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
shoulder,  and  of  the  trunk,  were  attended  with  much  less  pain;  indeed  the  ma- 
nipulation, although  very  irksome,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  feel- 
ing of  great  relief  The  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  shoulder  and  of  the 
affected  side  of  the  neck  was  speedily  most  remarkable;  the  condition  of  the 
arm  and  fore-arm  was  not  so  promising. 

By  continuing,  however,  steadily  the  same  plan  of  treatment,  this  young  lady 
gradually  recovered  the  use  of  the  contracted  iimbs,  and  was  enabled  to  resume 
her  former  habits;  whereas,  during  the  preceding  three  years,  she  had  been  quite 
shut  out  from  society,  and  an  object  of  neat  helplessness. 

13.  Last  December  Dr.  R.  was  sent  for  to  meet  MM.  Chevreux  and  Lisfranc  in 
consultation  upon  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  had  been  affected  some 
months  previously  with  hysterical  ailments;  on  the  cessation  of  which  there 
supervened  a  violent  pain,  first  in  the  coccygeal,  and  then  in  the  cervical  and 
occipital  regions,  recurring  in  fits  of  the  most  excruciating  acony. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  most  severe  sufferings,  there  were  also,  now 
and  then,  symptoms  of  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages 
present. 

The  patient  had  been  visited  by  MM.  Andral  and  Chomel.  A  host  of  medi- 
cines, antiphlogistic,  anodyne,  epispastic,  derivative,  &c.  had  been  tried;  but 
without  any  decided  benefit.  The  quantity  of  opium,  which  she  had  taken 
without  producing  even  narcotism,  was  immense.  What  had  produced  perhaps 
more  relief  than  anything  else  was  the  application  of  four  grains  of  the  extract 
of  stramonium  to  a  blistered  spot  on  the  scalp:  but  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
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from  it  were  so  alaiming  that  the  physiciaii  wm  unwilliog  to  repeat  the  re- 

medy. 

M.  Recamier  haring  atteotiTely  studied  all  the  phenomena  of  this  rery  aggrara^ 
ted  case,  sa^gested  the  foil  owing  means  to  be  tried:  a  firm  belt  round  the  hypogas— 
triam,  pronded  with  a  strap  and  cnshion  to  compress  the  os  coccyx  and  the 
fundament;  enemata  of  assafcetida,  camphor,  castor,  opium,  and  somettmes  of 
quinine,  when  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  appeared  to  be  at  all  periodic;  the 
internal  use  of  pills  of  musk,  camphor,  and  assafoetida;  electro-puncturation;  and 
lastly,  the  extension  and  shampooing  of  ail  the  muscles  which  weie  at  any  time 
affected  with  cramp. 

Before  leaving  the  house  of  the  patient,  M.  Recamier  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  one  of  her  dreadful  paroxysms  of  pain,  which  had,  hitherto,  usually 
lasted  for  three  or  four  hours;  the  head  was  thrown  backwards,  and  her  features 
were  distorted  by  conTulsions.  Haying  satisfied  himself  that  the  muscles  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  were  riolently  contracted,  he  requested  MM. 
Chevreux  and  Lisfiranc  to  fix  tiie  two  shoulders,  while  widi  one  hand  he  (M. 
Recamier)  forcibly  drew  the  head  forward,  and  with  the  other  he  shampooed 
the  affected  muscles. 

The  padent  all  this  time  was  screaming  out  with  pain;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  head  fairly  bent  forward  than  she  began  to  smite,  and  confessed  that  she 
was  quile  easy.  M.  Recamier  advised  that  the  head  should  be  moved  about 
from  side  to  side  for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  speedy  retnm  of  the 
cramp. 

The  sabsequent  relapses  of  the  disease  were  always  treated  in  the  same 
simple  manner,  and  witli  equally  gratifying  success. 

M.  Recamier  closes  his  interesting  and  instmctiTe  paper  by  the  enunciation  of 
the  following  conclusions: 

1 .  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  those  spasms  or  muscular  contractions,  which 
are  not  dependent  upon,  or  proceed  from,  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
which  constitute  a  direct  lesion  of  the  contractile  functions  of  the  voluntary  or 
involuntary  muscles  themselves. 

3.  In  idiopathic  muscular  contractions,  in  wry*neck,  in  dyspnoea,  in  spasmodic 
colic,  in  permanent  spasms  of  the  sphincters,  ^.,  the  use  of  extension,  compres- 
sion, and  shainpooing,  and  the  application  of  the  cupping-glasses,  seem  to  be  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  means  or  treatment. 

3.  Hence  it  is  jarely  necessary  to  have  recourse^  to  section  of  the  contracted 
muscles  in  torticollis,  or  in  contractions  of  the  sphincter  ani;  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  actual  degeneration  or  morbid  change  of  structure  in  the  part, 

35.  On  the  TVeatmenl  of  Jlfuuarea  and  jisdtei  by  Aeapuneturt*  By  Professor 
Gravbs  (extracted  from  kis  clinical  lectares  delivered  at  the  Meath  Hospital  Dub- 
lin, Session  1837-8.)  I  donotme&n  to  enter  into  the  history  of  this  man's  case, as 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  belly  was  enormously  dis- 
tended, and  the  integuments  so  tense  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  liver  or  spleen;  his  lower  extremities  were  also  greatly  swollen. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  you  have  little  to  hope  for  from  Uie  use  of  diuretics,  for 
the  system  is  so  oppressed  by  the  great  quantity  of  the  efiused  fluid,  that  it  can- 
not make  an  effort  adequate  to  effect  its  absoiption.  The  first  step  in  all  such 
cases  must  be  the  removal  or  diminution  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  an  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fluid  might  be  removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
by  paracentesis,  and  the  general  anasarca  might  be  relieved  by  allowing  the 
fluid  to  drain  off  through  small  incisions  or  punctures  made  with  a  lancet  in 
various  parts  of  the  bcMly.  For  many  reasons,  1  did  not  consider  this  to  be  a 
proper  case  for  paracentesis,  and  therefore  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  acu- 
puncturation — a  remedy  freauently  employed  in  this  hospital  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  whicn,  in  some  instances,  has  proved  successful:.!  say 
in  some  instances,  for  there  are  too  many  cases  of  dropsy,  in  which  the  causes 
of  the  disease  are  of  an  incurable  nature*    Under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
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in  a  good  constitatioii  the  simple  operatioii  of  eTacnating  the  fluid  by  pane- 
tares  made  throagh  the  skin,  has  been,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
Thus,  in  a  lady,  a  general  anasarca  came  on  after  fever,  and  resisted  every  form 
of  treatment  I  could  deyise;  but  when  I  had  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
produce  absorption  by  means  of  internal  remedies,  another  practitioner  was  called 
m;  he  tried  acupancturation  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  succeeded  completely. 
You  perceiye,  therefore,  that  although  mechanical  means  are  not  addressed  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  mere  palliatives, 
they  neverdieless  may  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  You  will  find,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Medical  Gazette,  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Kin^,  detailing  the 
particulars  of  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  ascites  by  aoupunctnrationi  Here,  as 
m  the  new  method  of  treating  hydrocele,  the  object  was  not  merely  to  give  vent 
to  the  fluid,  but  to  cause  it  to  be  effused  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
external  to  the  dropsical  cavity;  in  its  new  situation  the  fluid  is  not  only  more 
readily  absorbed,  but  is  useful  in  preventing  a  fresh  deposition  within  the  sac, 
outside  of  which  the  fluid  now  is,  and  on  which  it  exerts  a  very  considerable 
pressure.  Mr.  King  made  more  than  seventy  punctures  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  months,  and  was  perfectly  successful.  I  must  refer  you  to  his  letter  for 
the  very  novel  and  instructive  details. 

As  yet,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  this  plan  in  ascites,  but  I  have 
seen  acupuncturation  applied  in  anasarca  on  several  occasions.  I  do  not  think 
the  case  before  us  one  of  those  in  which  permanent  benefit  may  be  expected, 
but  you  have  all  seen  that  considerable  relief  has  followed  a  single  trial  of  the 
remedy. 

Most  of  you  have,  I  presume,  witnessed  the  performance  of  this  operation  by 
Mr.  Parr.  The  needle  is  passed  with  a  quick  motion  throagh  the  epidermis 
and  cutis,  and  pushed  on  until  it  enters  about  half  a  line  or  a  line  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  The  punctures  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  mark  the  angles  of  imaginary  squares  extended  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  swollen  lower  extremities.    As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 

Junctures  has  been  made,  the  patient,  if  able,  is  directed  to  sit  up  and  let  the 
uid  drain  off*.  In  this  way  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  withdrawn  gradually 
from  the  system,  and  at  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  While  the 
patient  is  sitting  up  it  will  be  necessary  to  envelop  the  legs  in  flannel  to  protect 
them  from  cold,  and  the  feet  should  rest  on  a  piece  of  perforated  board,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  In  will  be  also  necessary  to  smear 
the  puncturedjlimbs  with  fine  olive  oil,  night  and  morning,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
bad  eflfects  from  the  contact  of  fluid.  By  adopting  this  simple  precaution,  you 
will  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  erysipelas — an  accident  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases,  and  not  unfirequently  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
When  the  sick  person  is  oonfined  to  bed  and  unable  to  sit  up,  a  large  piece  of 
oil-silk  should  be  placed  under  his  legs,  and  they  should  be  enveloped  wiUi 
plenty  of  finely-carded  Georgia  cotton  wool,*  which  is  to  be  changea  as  soon 
as  it  oecomes  moist.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  absorbing  the  discharge, 
and  protecting  the  limbs  from  pressure.  I  look  upon  this  opperation  as  pos- 
sessing many  advantages  over  the  usual  mode  of  maKing  incisions  with  a  lancet, 
for  there  is  less  risk  of  bringing  on  erysipelas.  Here  is  one  of  the  needles  ^ne- 
rally  employed  by  Mr.  Parr — you  perceive  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
glover's  needle,  and  of  a  triangular  shape.  The  reason  of  its  being  made  trian- 
gular is,  that  the  puncture  of  such  an  instrument  is  less  apt  to  close,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  quantity  of  water  which  sometimes  drains  off*  from  the  punctures 
is  very  remarkable;  you  have  witnessed  the  vast  quantity  of  fluid  which  flowed 
after  the  'punctures  in  the  present  case.  When  the  dropsical  swellings  return, 
after  a  temporary  cure,  effected  by  acupuncturation  of  the  legs,  it  is  not  practi- 
cable, in  most  cases,  to  have  again  recourse  to  the  remedy,  for  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  becomes  somewhat  indurated,  and  less  pervious,  in  consequence 

*  French  wadding  will  not  answer  as  well  as  the  finely-carded  Georgia  cotton  woul. 
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of  the  certain  degree  of  inflammaUon  which  follows  this  operation:  in  such  cases* 
some  other  part  of  the  limb  or  surface  must  be  chosen. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  physiological  effects  of  this  simple  remedy.  As 
there  is  a  communication  between  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  all  over 
the  body,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  anasaroous  fluid  may  drain  off  through 
punctures  in  the  extremities.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  eyacuating 
the  water  through  punctures  in  \he  lower  extremities  can  diminish  the  ascites. 
There  is  no  direct  communicatiou  between  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
general  cellular  membrane  of  the  body,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  persons 
being  afflicted  with  ascites  for  months,  or  even  years,  without  any  cedema  of 
the  lower  extremities  ensuing.  This  fact  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
direct  communication  exists  between  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  consequently  that  the  fluid  of 
ascites  cannot  be  mechanically  evacuated  by  drains  established  in  the  legs. 
How,^  then,  is  the  diminution  of  the  ascites  produced!  By  the  relief  which  Uie 
general  system  experiences  from  taking  off  an  oppressive  load  of  fluid,  by  emp- 
tying the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  general  disturbance  is  lessened,  the 
energy  of  the  absorption  increased,  and  a  quantity  of  the  intra-peritoneal  fluid 
is  consequently  carried  off.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  treatp 
ment  of  this  case.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  in  cases  of  dropsy,  when  you  have 
produced  a  large  drain  from  the  system,  yon  must  support  the  patient  by  means 
of  nutritious  diet  and  wine,  combined  with  full  doses  of  opium*.— IxMMMfi  Hedr- 
€al  GazetUy  October,  1838. 

S7.  ExanUnatton  of  the  reeeived  dotbrint  of  Brigh^$  IRdney$*  By  Professor 
Gravis.— The  next  patient  to  whom  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is  a  man  named 
William  Barton,  lying  at  present  in  the  large  chronic  ward,  for  many  years  a  sol* 
dier,  and  much  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  in  various  foreign  sta- 
tions; he  has  also  been  affected  with  dropsy  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
When  admitted,  he  was  labouring  under  confirmed  dropsy,  unaccompanied  by 
bronchitis  and  bowel  complaint.  He  had,  in  fact,  general  derangement  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  with  ascites  and  anasarca.  The  usual  comforts  of  an  hospital, 
rest,  and  attention  to  diet,  wero  the  only  means  employed  for  the  first  fortnight, 
and  these  proved  so  far  successful  that  the  bronchitis  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  bowel  complaint  completely  subsided.  It  was  observed,  at  the  period  of 
his  admission,  that  the  urine  was  highly  albuminous,  and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  case  is  deserving  of  attention.  He  was  treated  successfully,  and  as  the 
dropsical  symptoms  disappeared  the  urine  became  less  and  less  albuminous, 
until  at  length  it  was  quite  natural.  This  man's  urine  was  examined  daily  by 
Mr.  Moore,  of  whose  attainments  as  a  chemist  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms* 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  albumen  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  urine 
again  assumed  its  normal  character.  In  this  way  the  man  continued  for  about 
a  fortnight,  and,  being  greatly  interested  in  the  case,  I  had  the  urine  exasuned 
every  second  or  third  day,  and  watched  the  result  with  the  closest  attention.  It 
remained  still  without  a  trace  of  albumen.  On  last  Friday,  the  poor  man  being 
apparently  convalescent,  and  walking  about  the  ward,  caught  cold  in  consequence 
of  a  draught  of  air  from  an  open  window,  was  attacked  with  rigore  and  symp- 
toms of  feverish  excitement,  and  next  day  we  found  him  labouring  under  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face.  While  engaged  in  examining  him  I  asked  to  see  his  urine. 
He  said  there  was  none  in  the  vessel,  but  that  he  thought  he  could  pass  some; 
and  accordingly  he  did  pass  about  half  a  pint  of  healthy-looking  nrine,  but  we 
found  it  to  be  highly  albuminous,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  1037.  Here,  then. 
Is  a  case  which  speaks  volumes  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  albuminous 
urine.    A  man,  labouring  under  chronic  dropsy,  presents  himself  for  admission, 

*  This  man*8  case  was  apparently  so  hopeless,  when  admitted,  that  none  of  t^^**  pa* 
pits  thought  it  worth  while  laking  notes  of  its  proj^ress.  The  operation  of  acupuncture 
was  several  times  performed,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  internal  treatment,  a  strug- 
gle protracted  for  several  months,  ended  in  perfect  recovery. 
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and  on  examination  we  find  his  urine  to  be  highly  albmninons.  Without  any 
aetire  measures,  and  almost  wholly  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  the  dropsical  symp- 
toms gradually  disappear,  and  the  uriue  becomes,  pari  pamu^  less  albuminoos« 
until  at  length  it  assumes  the  natural  character,  ana  ceases  to  exhibit  the  slight* 
est  trace  o?  albumen.  This  natural  state  of  urine  continues  for  a  fortnight, 
when  suddenly  he  catches  cold,  sets  erysipelas,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  urine  is  found  to  be* highly  albuminous  again.  Before  this  accession  of  ery- 
sipelas his  urine  was  not  only  free  from  albumen,  but  was  perfectly  normal;  m 
colour,  chemical  composition,  and  odour,  resembled  the  urine  of  a  person^with  a 
good  digestion  subsisting  on  a  very  nutritious  diet.  The  very  hour  the  erysipela- 
tous disturbance  came  on  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  albumen  again  made  its 
appearance  in  the  urine;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  present  in  great  quantity,  although 
tne  secretion  had  a  hip^h  specific  gravity  and  a  deep  colour,  by  no  means  usual 
concomitants  of  albummous  urine.  After  proceeding  for  some  days  in  the  ordi- 
.  nary  way,  the  erysipelas  took  a  most  unexpected  and  singular  turn,  extending 
from  the  skin  by  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
finally  spreading  by  the  fauces  to.  the  larynx,  where  it  produced  suffocation. 
Erysipelas  does  not  in  general  attack  internal  parts  by  extension  from  the  sur- 
face. When  erysipelas  on  the  scalp  affects  the  brain  it  does  so  without  creep- 
ing inwards  through  any  of  the  cranial  openings.  In  one  case,  however,  which 
I  treated,  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Oid  Meath  Hospital,  the  erysipelas  obviously 
crept  in,  09  was  proved  on  dineelion^  by  the  orbitj  but  this  is  very  rare  indeed,  and 
so  likewise  is  the  extension  of  erysipelas  from  the  face  to  the  larynx. 

This  man^s  kidneys  were  found  somewhat  enlarged,  and  at  first  I  thought 
they  were  otherwise  natural,  but  a  further  examination  and  maceration  convinced 
us  that  the  cortical  substance  was  paler  than  usual.  Increase  of  size,  paleness, 
and,  perhamsy  a  very  slight  softness  of  the  cortical  part,  constituted  the  whole 
change;  there  was  no  appearance  of  granulations  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  kidneys.  Does  not  this  case,  gentlemen,  render  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  general  state  of  the  constitution  influences  the  appearance  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  more  than  any  change  in  the  structure  of  the  ludneys,  for 
here,  the  same  kidney  secreted,  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  perfectly 
healthy,  and  very  albuminous  urine?  This  case,  indeed,  seems  to  establish  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  before  advocated  in  the  **  Dublin  Journal,'*  that  Bright's 
kidney  and  albuminous  urine  are  effects  produced  by  the  same  general  cause 
operating,  in  dropsy,  on  the  constitution;  in  this  point  of  view  I  shall  consider, 
them,  and  my  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  a  verv  remarkable  case  published 
in  the  same  Journal,  No.  36,  January  1837.  by  Mr.  Morrison,  page  474,  who 
makes  the  following  observations:— 

**  In  making  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  the  preceding  case  I  may  first  direct 
attention  to  the  dbuminous  state  of  the  urine.  At  different  periods,  during  the 
last  five  years,  this  fluid  was  examined  by  different  practitioners,  and  found 
coagnlable  by  heat  and  acids.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  nearly  agreed,  that  the  above 
state  of  urine  designates  a  peculiar  granulated  structure  of  the  kidneys.  But 
here  is  a  case,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  undeniably 
proves  that  albuminous  urine  may  be  voided  even  for  years,  without  the  exist- 
ence of  even  a  resemblance  of  such  a  structure  in  the  kidneys.  Drs.  Hacket 
and  Erskine,  and  Mr.  W.  Bell,  who  were  present  at  the  examination,  remarked 
that  the  kidneys  presented  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  except  that  of  their 
blanched  colours.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Bright's  statements,  relative  to 
albuminous  urine,  will  generally  be  found  correct;  but  I  think  the  foregoing 
case  will  bear  roe  out  in  saying,  that  exceptions  to  them  will  occasionally  occur, 
■  and  certainly  it  is  right,  and  m  my  opinion,  not  at  all  detracting  from  Dr.  B., 
that  the  profession  should  know  there  are  exceptions.'' 

This  is  a  subject  concerning  which  I  have  so  often  written,  that  I  am  afraid 
of  appearing  guilty  of  a  needless  repetition;  its  importance,  however,  will,  I 
trust,  prove  a  sufllcient  excuse  for  the  following  observations.  If  albuminous 
urine  may  be  secreted  by  kidneys  in  no  way  affected  with  the  change  of  struc- 
ture described  by  Dr.  Bright,  then  there  is  strong  reason  for  disconnecting  the 
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two,  and  not  considering  them  as  cause  and  effect.  Now,  in  confinnation  of 
the  above  case  related  by  Mr,  Morrison,  I  myself  have  witnessed  a  dissection  of 
a  boy  who  had  dropsy,  with  highly  albuminous  urine,  after  scarlatina,  and 
in  whom  the  kidneys  presented  a  perfectly  healthy  structure;  and  Dr.  Forget, 
of  Strasburff,  has  recorded  several  others.  His  seventh  case,*  says  the  reviewer, 
«*  is  especi^ly  interesting,  as  it  affords  an  indisputable  example  of  a  most  com- 
plete aibuminaria  during  life,  when  the  kidneys  were  found  to  be  parfaitment 
sttiru^  uins  anemie  et  saru  granulations.  The  heart  was  hypertrophied  and  the 
mitral  valve  ossified.  In  Dr.  Forget's  eighth  case  the  urine  was  albuminous, 
but  the  kidneys  perfectly  sound.  This  patient  likewise  had  organic  disease  of 
the  heart.'' 

In  Dr.  Forget's  second  case  of  dropsy,  with  albuminous  urine,  the  patient 
recovered,  and  the  urine  became  healthy.  If,  then,  kidneys  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
siractore  may  and  do  secrete,  and  that  in  numerous  instances,  a  highly  albu- 
minous urine,  and  if,  as  in  the  man  who  gave  occasion  to  these  remarks,  B right's 
kidneys  may  secrete  a  perfectly  healthy  urine,  can  we  attach  much  value  to  an 
hypothesis  which  seeks  to  establish  a  connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  between 
Bright's  kidney  and  albuminous  urine?    From  the  time  this  doctrine  was  first 
brought  forward,  I  was  led,  by  my  own  observations,  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  and 
I  now  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  incorrect.     Let  me  conclude  by  repeating  what  I 
have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  in  dropsy,  where  a  secretion  of  an  albumi- 
nous fluid  takes  place  into  the  serous  cavities  and  cellular  membrane  in  such 
abundance,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  urine  may  be  likewise  impregnated 
with  albumen,  independently  of  organic  alteration  in  the  kidneys.     No  gland 
seems  more  liable  to  multiform  and  often  sudden  alterations  of  secretion  than 
the  kidney.    At  one  hour  healthy,  deep-coloured,  and  of  considerable  specific 
gravity,  mental  motion,  or  an  hysterical  affection,  may  render  it  the  next  hour 
pale,  aqueous  and  very  different  in  chemical  composition.    To-day,  in  conse- 
(^uence  of  indigestion  brought  on  by  error  of  diet,  the  urine  may  be  loaded  with 
lithates,  and  may  contain  purpuric  acid;  to-morrow  the  former  have  been  reduced 
to  their  natural  proportions,  while  the  latter  has  entirely  disappeared.    Again, 
if  a  peculiar  change  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys  is  necessary,  to  give  rise 
to  the  presence  of  albumen,  how  does  it  happen  that  much  greater  alterations 
take  place,  permanently,  in  that  secretion,  without  apparent  deviation  from  its 
natural  structurel    The  kidney  of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  differs  not  from  the 
kidney  of  the  phosphatic,  and  in  alternating  calculus  we  do  not  find  the  renal 
organization  varying  as  the  urine  contains,  at  different  stages,  a  superabundance 
of  lithates,  of  phosphates,  or  of  oxalates.     Why  should  the  secretion  of  a  simple 
animal  principle,  like  albumen,  require  a  change  of  structure  in  an  organ  which 
can  accomplish  the  formation  of  such  a  variety  of  products,  retaining  all  the 
time  its  ordinary  size«  consistency,  and  colour?    This  reasoning,  together  with 
the  cases  adverted  to  above,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  on  the  question  a  tissue. 

We  have  seen  it  assumed  that  renal  hypermmia  of  an  active  nature  consti- 
tutes the  change  the  kidney  undergoes;  1  have  already  remarked  that  no  two 
conditions  of  an  organ  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  this  hypereemious  state,  and 
the  yellow  granular  degeneration  forming  the  extreme  specimens  of  the  disease; 
and  yet  we  are  taught  that  each  of  these  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney,  not 
only  differing  from,  but  opposed  to  each  other,  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of 
albuminous  urine.  I  have  already  shown  that  albuminous  urine  is  often  secreted 
by  healthy  kidneys;  and  Dr.  Solon,  who  has  lately  published,  at  Paris,  a  very 
learned  work  on  this  subject,  admits  that  in  his  twentieth  case  the  albumen 
disappeared  during  four  days,  at  leasts  before  death,  and  yet  the  kidneys  were 
hyperaemious.  An  accute  and  intellic^ent  reviewer  of  Dr.  Solon  (IS^ncet,  June 
23,  1838,)  remarks,  *'  In  alluding  to  those  cases,  distinct  from  Bright's  disease, 
in  which  albuminous  urine  is  found,  Dr.  Solon  justly  observes  that  they  in  no- 
wise disprove  the  connection  which  may  exist  between  the  renal  lesion,  and 
that  condition  of  the  urine.    The  only  fact,"  he  continues,  **  capable  of  doing  so, 

*  See  **  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  by  Dr.  Johnson,  (New  Series,)  No.  56,  p.  544 
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woald  be  the  existence  of  the  renal  disease,  well  characterized,  without  albumin 
nous  urine.     Now,  this  has  nerer  been  obsenred." 

This  I  am  very  willing  to  admit,  but  draw  from  it  a  very  different  conclusion; 
for  to  me  it  appearB  thai  &e  albuminotu  state  rf  the  urine  is  the  cause  of  Brighi^s 
disease,  and  not  the  consequence.  In  dropsy,  a  tendency  to  exeessiye  secretion  of 
albuminous  fluid  is  observed  all  oyer  the  body,  and  in  the  kidney  as  well  as  in 
other  parts;  now  as  the  secretion  of  urine  takes  place  in  extremely  minute 
tnbuli  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  as  its  secretion  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  various  salts  and  acids,  no  wonder  that  a  deposition  of  albu* 
minous  molecules  diould  be  separated  by  coagulati*^  and  shoula  remain  in  the 
secreting  tubeSy  which  they  gradually  Jill  and  aistend,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  oblite^ 
ration  ^  tissue,  termed  Bri^hfs  disease.  This  is  a  new,  and,  I  think,  a  correct 
▼lew  of  the  subject,  and  is  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  following 
microscopical  observations  very  recently  made  by  tho  celebrated  Valentin: — 

^  It  admits,  no  doubt,  that  the  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  described  by 
Bright,  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  excessive  qu'intity  of  albumen  con- 
tained in  the  urine.  It  is  not,  however,  yet  discovered  what  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  relation.  Microscopic  research,  m  remarkable  cases,  may  be  able  to 
afford  more  accurate  information  on  this  point.  For  example,  we  found  on  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  boy,  »t.  13,  who,  for  a  long  period,  had  been 
afflicted  with  dropsy  and  (edema,  and  whose  urine  sometimes  contained  albn* 
men  in  immense  quantities,  sometimes  very  little,  not  only  effusion  into  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  but  remarkable  granulation  of  the  kidneys  in  the  fifth  stage. 
Both  kidneys  were  excessively  enlarged;  their  greatest  length  was  3"75;  their 
greatest  breadth  ^*,  This  enlargement  did  not  exist  in  particular  spots  only, 
but  engaged  the  whole  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  was  smooth  and  uniform, 
and  similar  to  the  increase  of  volume  assumed  by  a  well-injected  organ.  Extei^ 
nally  were  to  be  seen  the  solitary  ashy-gray  specks;  internally,  tissues,  particu- 
larly the  cortical,  were  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Microscopic  examination 
showed  that,  while  the  stretched  tuouli  uriniferi  of  the  mamillae  were  either 
empty  or  filled  with  a  little  fluid,  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  contained  a 
yellowish  gray  mass  throughout,  so  as  to  be  rendered,  in  a  certain  degree,  visible, 
as  if  injected.  It  only  required  a  fine  incision,  in  a  clear  light,  to  see  in  the 
most  distinct  manner  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  urinary  canals  in  this  state 
of  injection,  even  in  cases  of  moderate  enlargement.  'I'he  measurement  of  these, 
in  the  cortical  substance,  in  the  centre,  was  about  0.003500  P.,^*;  in  the  ma- 
milltt  0.005400  P.g.  Nothing  abnormal  could  be  perceived  in  the  walls  of  the 
canals,  nor  in  the  substance  placed  between  them.  One  kidney  was  finely  in* 
jected.  The  distribution  and  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  of  the 
corpora  Malpighiana,  exhibited  no  irregularity.  The  mass  which  filled  the  in- 
cised canals,  of  a  grayish-yellowish  nue,  consisted  of  irregularly  granulated 
bodies  of  greater  or  less  size,  little  molecular  bodies,  and  round  yellow  little 
spheres.  Similar  appearances  were  found  in  the  elongated  canals,  only  in  a 
less  degree. 

*'*'  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  discovery  in  the  kidneys  goes  far  to  prove 
that,  in  this  case,  the  kidneys  are  only  the  receptacles  of  the  diseased  urine, 
and  that  they,  on  a  cursory  glance,  have  only  the  appearance  of  being  diseased 
themselves,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diseased  process  of  secretion  must 
be  sougit  for,  not  in  the  kidneys,  but  elsewhere;  as,  for  example,  in  the  blood, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  urine  can  be  secreted  without  kidneys." — Ibid, 

S8.  On  Erratic  Erysipelas,  By  Professor  Graves.— It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  this  disease  commences  on  the  bridge  or  alae  of  the  nose. 
It  is  not  of  a  phlegmonous  character,  and  does  not  engage  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  membrane  to  any  extent,  except  where  it  is  loose,  as  in  the  eyelids;  it 
depends  on  an  inflammation  of  the  corium,  particularly  its  external  layer,  giving 
rise  to  heat  and  tingling  pain,  with  more  or  less  redness  and  a  slight  degree  5 

*  The  decimal  numbers  are  referred  to  a  Parisian  inch,  as  unity. 
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elevation,  particularly  at  the  margins,  where  a  kind  of  ridge  points  out  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  skin.  It  is  not  in  general  dan* 
gerous,  rarely  requires  any  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  almost  always  spreads 
according  to  fixed  laws.  It  is  usually  symmetrical,  and  its  course  Is,  for  the. 
most  part,  uniform,  commencing  upon  the  nose,  and  spreading  gradually  over 
the  head,  neck  and  trunk,  in  a  manner  which  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
described  by  any  author.  It  is  comparatively  a  mild  disease,  and  much  less 
dangerous  than  another  form  which  attacks  the  face  and  head,  terminating  in 
extensive  subcutaneous  suppuration.  The  latter  spreads  rapidly,  and  without 
any  regard  to  symmetrv;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  high  fever,  headache,  and 
sometimes  delirium  and  coma,  and  has  attracted  much  attention  from  surgeons, 
as  being  one  of  the  common  consequences  of  wounds  of  the  scalp,  in  persons  of 
impaired  constitution  or  irrecnlar  habits.  But  the  form  of  erysipelas  which  we 
are  now  considerin&r  differs  from  this  in  many  points.  It  generally  commences 
on  the  nose,  about  the  ale,  from  which  it  extends  gradually  and  slowly  over  the 
face,  temples,  sides  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  back.  It  is  not  generally 
attended  with  violent  fever,  headache,  delirium,  or  coma,  rarely  vesicates,  and 
seldom  or  never  ends  in  suppuration.  Setting  out  from  the  median  line  at 
the  nose  it  spreads  over  both  the  malar  prominences,  descends  over  the  cheek, 
sometimes  leaving  the  upper  lip  untouched,  and  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  lower 
law,  its  downward  course  is  arrpsted,  and  leaving  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  free. 
It  begins  to  spread  in  the  opposite  direction,  engaging  the  eyelids,  forehead, 
and  temples.  It  does  not  in  general  attack  the  upper  or  under  lip,  or  the  tip  of 
the  chin,  and  this,  with  its  sudden  arrest  at  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  ^ves  to 
the  face  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  In  this  and  similar  instances  much  mterest 
has  been  excited  among  you  in  watching  ^i  hether  the  disease,  in  its  descent 
along  the  face,  would,  contrary  to  my  prediction,  reach  the  front  of  the  neck  by 
way  of  the  skin  covering  the  lower  jaw;  as  yet  we  have  not  seen  it  do  so, 
which  is  a  most  curious  and  inexplicable  fact.  Having  spread  over  the  cheeks 
down  to  the  lower  jaw  it  then  changes  its  direction,  quits  the  median  line  still 
more,  and  proceeding  laterally  by  the  temples,  ears,  traversing  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, it  arrives  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  About  this  period  it  not  unfrequently 
throws  out  little  detached  patches,  which  appear,  as  it  were,  insulated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  track.  Having  arrived  at  the  interscapular  space  it  sends 
off  wings  on  either  side  towards  the  shoulder,  passing  over  the  latter  and  under 
the  axilla,  and  descending  along  the  back  generally  stops  there  on  the  loins. 
It  never  spreads  equally  before  and  behind,  but  occupies  the  back  and  shoulders 
in  some,  while  in  others  it  proceeds  from  the  nape  to  the  front  of  the  neck,  and 
thence  to  the  sternum  and  anterior  part  of  the  chest.  Occasionally  it  reaches 
both  arms,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  deltoids;  as  it 
advances,  its  progress,  and  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  involves,  become  every 
day  increased,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  redness  declines.  It  extends  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  latter  direction  than  along  the  median  line,  and  generally 
occupies  about  a  fortnight  in  its  advance.  As  I  have  observed  before,  it  does 
not  spread  merely  by  continuity  of  surface,  but  often  throws  out  little  detached 
islands,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  arrest  this  form  of  erysipelas 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  U  you  draw  a  line  before  it  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  undermines,  as  it  were,  your  line,  and  appears  on  the  other  side 
without  any  apparent  retardation  of  its  march.  Having  gone  on  in  this  way 
for  a  certain  space  of  time,  varying  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  seventeen  days, 
and  embracing  a  larger  portion  of  skm  on  each  successive  day,  it  suddenly  ceases, 
its  cessation  being  in  general  accompanied  by  increased  secretion  from  the  skin, 
and  abatement  of  the  feverish  symptoms.  No  author  has  noticed  the  very  re- 
markable fact  that  the  last  day's  march  of  erratic  erysipelas  is,  in  some  cases, 
its  longest — it  is,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  a  forced  one;  it  then  stops  sud- 
denly. But  although  the  extent  occupied  daily  thus  increases  until  the  moment 
the  disease  terminates,  yet,  for  some  days  before  that  event,  the  parts  newly 
seized  are  less  and  less  intensely  red,  and  on  the  last  day,  durin?  which  the 
greatest  progress  or  longeBt  tuaren  as  to  extent  is  made,  the  skin  is  but  slightly 
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tinged  by  the  er^sipeliis.  In  other  cases  the  progress  of  the  erysipelas  is  dif-* 
ferent,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  period  of  its  termination,  its  daily  progress 
exhibits  a  daily  diminution,  both  in  extent  and  intensity.  In  a  lecture,  formerly 
published,  I  have  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  erysipelas.  Wine 
and  quinine  agree  i^ell  aAer  the  first  few  days  from  its  accession. — Ibid. 

29.  Oaae  of  Owrea^^^adminialration  of  Stramonium  and  TurpenHne^-^Cure,  By 
Professor  Gratbs.— There  is  an  extremely  interesting  case  at  present  in  the 
chronic  female  ward;  I  allude  to  the  girl  labouring  under  chorea.  Mary  McDon- 
nell, now  16,  well  made  and  generally  enjoying  good  health,  has  had  several 
attacks  of  chorea.  The  first  commenced  seven  years  ago,  and  was  attributed  to 
fright.  It  was  accompanied  by  aphonia,  and  lasted  for  some  weeks.  Abont 
three  years  since  she  was  under  Dr.  Stokers  care,  for  a  similar  attack,  but  with- 
out any  loss  of  voice;  was  leeched  over  the  spine,  and  dismissed  cured,  after  a 
seven  weeks'  stay  in  the  hospital.  On  her  last  admission  she  was  found  to 
labour  under  chorea  in  an  aggravated  form,  having  involuntary  motions  of  almost 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  including  those  of  the  face  and  tonffoe,  the  motions 
being  rather  increased  at  night,  and  depriving  hex  of  sleep.  She  nad  no  headache 
or  pain  in  the  back;  the  heart's  action  was  quickened,  but  normal;  the  pulse  108; 
bowels  constipated;  tongue  slightly  furred;  considerable  flatulence.  The  cata* 
menia  appeared  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  continued  regular.  This 
last  circumstance  is  calculated  to  diminish,  very  much,  the  importance  attached 
by  some  persons  to  menstrual  irregularity  as  the  cause  of  chorea.  Here  the 
menses  were  quite  regular,  and  yet  the  symptoms  of  chorea  were  of  an  extremely 
aggravated  character.  Besides,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  males,  and 
before  the  age  of  puberty  in  females,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
derangement  of  the  menstrual  function  cannot  be  classed  among  the  causes  of 
chorea.  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  whom  I  attended  some  time  ago,  with 
Dr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Mulock,  the  recovery  was  complete,  and  yet  the  menses  did 
not  appear  until  five  months  afterwards.  I  may  observe,  too,  that  in  the  case 
of  this  girl  M'Donnell  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  depends 
upon  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  spine.  It  is'essentially 
a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  inferring  that  it  is 
connected  with  inflammatory  action.  Chorea  has  been  defined  as  consisting  of 
irregular  motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  continued  while  the  patient  is  awake, 
interfering  with  and  deranging  the  efibrts  of  volition.  It  bears  some  analogy  to 
paralysis  agilans,  subsultus,  delirium  tremens,  and  similar  diseases,  but  diners 
as  to  its  cause,  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  appears,  the  state  of  the  sensoriom^ 
and  many  other  particulars.  It  generally  ceases  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  and 
in  this  way  the  system  is  enabled  to  recruit  itself  when  fatigued  by  long  con- 
tinued muscular  action;  but  in  the  case  of  this  girl  the  movements  are  in- 
creased at  night,  adding  greatly  to  the  distress  of  Sie  patient,  by  depriving  her 
of  rest.  The  day  after  her  admission  she  was  ordered  to  take  aperient  medicine, 
to  have  her  head  shaved,  and  use  the  tepid  afiusion  three  times  a  day.  Under 
this  treatment  some  transient  relief  was  experienced;  the  irregular  action  of  the 
muscular  system  ceased  for  about  half  an  hour  afler  the  afiusion,  btit  returned 
again,  and  the  disturbance  of  sleep  remained  undiminished.  The  tepid  afiusion 
was  tried  with  great  care  and  perseverance,  and  totally  failed,  which  is  remarka- 
ble, when  we  recollect ''how  extremely  efficacious  it  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
young  lady  before  spoken  of,  and  whom  it  saved  from  the  most  imminent  danger. 
This  is  a  proof,  if  proofs  be  wanting,  of  the  vanity  of  hoping  that  we  can  find 
any  remedy  capable  of  always  produoin]^  a  given  efiect  on  any  nervous  disease. 
The  patient  was  now  ordered  to  take  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of 
morphia,  twice  a  day,  and  this  proving  inefiectual,  the  dose  was  increased  to 
forty  drops.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  three  days  without  any  benefit; 
on  the  contrary,  the  irregular  motions  became  more  violent,  and  the  state  of 
watchfulness  unaltered.  She  was  now  directed  to  take,  three  times  a  day,  a 
pill  containing  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  stramonium,  followed  by  a 
draught  containing  a  drachm  of  spirit  of  turpentine.    This  was  on  the  ninth;  on 
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the  tenth  she  is  reported  to  be  much  improTed,  and  to  have  sleot  for  some  hours 
dariug  the  night.  Her  pupils,  however,  were  greatly  dilated,  so  that  it  was 
thought  advis&le  to  discontinue  the  stramonium  iat  some  time.  On  the  twelfth 
she  was  able  to  resume  the  use  of  stramonium  of  which  she  took  four  doses  in 
the  day,  with  marked  improvement  in  her  symptoms.  The  spasms  were  notably 
diminished,  and  she  was  able  to  enjoy  four  or  ^ve  hours'  comfortable  sleep 
at  night.  The  effect  of  the  stramonium  and  turpentine  was  Teiy  striking,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  ease  and  comfort  were  induced,  in  place  of  inquietude 
and  suffering,  excited  much  surprise  among  you.  I  now  reffret,  that  in  cons^ 
quence  of  having  given  the  stramonium  and  turpentine  simultaneously  we  can« 
not,  with  certainty  say  to  which  the  cure  was  owing:  as  the  stramonium  was 
also  given  in  the  other  successful  case,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  the 
chiefinstrument  of  cure  in  both. 

A  question  arises  here,  whether  we  could  have  effected  a  cure,  in  this  case» 
bj  tonicsl  I  think  not;  where  the  nerves  of  the  whole  system  of  voluntary  mo-> 
tion  are  deranged,  we  cannot  expect  to  derive  much  good,  at  least  in  the  com- 
mencement, by  the  use  of  tonics.  The  remedies  in  which  we  can  place  most 
reliaDce,  in  such  cases  are  those  known  to  possess  thepower  of  control  ling  spas- 
modic action.  Among  them,  musk,  turpentine,  and  stramonium  hold  a  very 
high  rank.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  benefit  derived  from  musk  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subsultus;  it  has  been  long  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  deserves  the 
reputation  which  it  holds.  Turpentine  is  another  remedy  of  great  efficacy  in 
convulsive  affections;  in  epilepsy,  in  the  convulsions  of  children,  and  in  the 
subsultus  of  fever,  I  have  frequently  emploved  it  with  advantage,  and  can  bear 
ample  testimony  to  its  value;  but,  as  1  said  before,  I  think  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  improvement  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  stramonium. — lindm 

30.  Chftrea  in  a  man$ivefUy*ttoo  yearu  old, — Professor  Graves,  states  in  one  of 
his  clinical  lectures  that  he  was  attending  a  medical  man  seventy-two  years  of 
age  labouring  under  chorea,  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  violence. -—ifttd. 

31.  7\trpetUine  in  the  Treatment  of  7\aua, — Professor  Graves  relates  the  fol* 
log  curious  case  in  a  recent  clinical  lecture.  **  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
who  laboured  under  tape-worm,  and  had  taken  a  variety  of  remedies,  among 
others  spirit  of  turpentine  in  the  usual  doses,  was  advised  to  tiy  a  very  large 
dose  of  the  spirit  oi^ turpentine.  He  took  three  ounces  at  once,  and  nearly  killed 
himself;  the  turpentine  produced  the  most  violent  irritation  of  the  bowels,  hy- 
percatharsis,  and  intense  excitement  of  the  nervous  system.  He  suffered  for  a 
long  time  from  the  effects  of  the  dose,  and  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  it  failed  of 
accomplishing  the  end  for  which  it  was  taken.  About  half  a  year  afterwards, 
while  still  labouring  under  symptoms  of  tape-worm,  he  was  persuaded  to  try 
turpentine  again  in  half  drachm  doses  twice  a  day.  He  continued  this  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  until  the  system  became,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  the  turpen- 
tine, and  then  began  to  pass  portions  of  tape-worm  dail^,  until  the  whole  came 
away  and  he  recovered  completely.  Here,  vou  perceive,  small  or  alterative 
doses  succeeded,  where  an  enormous  dose  had  failed.*'— /6tV. 

3d.  Hoofdng'Qm^h,'—7^  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  November, 
1838,  contains  an  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  H.  C.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  to 
Professor  Graves,  on  this  disease.  Dr.  Lombard  states  that  the  hooping-cough 
has  been  prevalent  at  Geneva  during  the  past  winter  and  spring,  which  has  afford- 
ed him  an  extensive  field  fOr  observing  this  complaint. 

The  tymptonu^  he  states,  were  the  same  at  Geneva  as  elsewhere.  It  **  gene- 
rally began  in  a  slight  catarrhal  affection,  with  a  short,  dry  cough,  whicn,.in- 
stead  of  becoming  less  and  less,  increased  from  dav  to  day,  and  after  a  period 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  became  quite  convulsive.  This  first  uncharacterized  pe- 
riod has  sometimes  lasted  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  sometimes  has  been  totally 
wantinff,  so  that  the  patients  had  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  tlie  convulsive 
cough;  hut  the  most  general  occurrence  was  a  short,  dry  cough,  for  two  or  three 
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weeks,  and  afterwards  a  regular  fit  or  paroxysm  recurring  from  ten  to  fifty  times 
a  day.  The  fit  or  paroxysm  was  most  generally  divided  mto  two  distinct  parts, 
with  an  interval,  during  which  the  patient  could  breathe  easier,  and  have  a  few 
seconds  or  minutes  of  rest.  It  was  generally  preceded  by  a  great  state  of  anx- 
iety, which  lasted  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour;  the  little  patients  used  then 
to  cry,  and  were  very  much  agitated:  older  patients  used  to  announce  their  fit  a 
long  time  before  its  appearance,  and  they  were  troubled  sometimes  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  sometimes  with  nausea.  In  a  young  girl  aged  seven 
years,  the  nausea  was  so  intense  before  the  fit,  and  lasted  so  long,  that  the  only 
period  of  rest  which  she  enjoyed,  was  that  which  followed  the  fit,  and  even 
that  was  of  short  duration.  Sometimes,  ho^vever,  those  precursory  symptoms 
used  to  vanish,  and  were  not  constantly  followed  with  a  regular  fit  of  hooping- 
cou^h;  and  I  have  chiefly  remarked  this  favourable  result  when  the  patient^s  at- 
tention was  directed  to  some  interestin&r  object,  or  attracted  by  conversation. 
The  mucQS  expectorated  was  generally  viscid,  whitish,  and  transparent;  som^ 
times,  however,  I  have  found  it  in  the  latter  period  yellowish  and  even  ^eenish. 
I  have  not  met  with  many  cases  of  swelling  of  the  face  in  the  most  violent  at- 
tacks, and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  symptom,  which  has  been  considered 
as  constant  in  the  hooping-cough,  is  by  no  means  a  usual  attendant  of  this  dis- 
ease; and  the  more  so,  as  I  have  seen  during  the  last  winter  two  cases  of  simple 
catarrhal  affections  in  children,  who  had  the  swelled  appearance  of  the  face 
which  has  been  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  hooping-cough.  I  have  often 
met  with  profuse  hemorrhages  from  the  nose;  but  they  have  never  been  attend- 
ed with  any  danger;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  relieve  rather  than  to  in- 
crease the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

*^  Nausea  and  vomiting,  chiefly  the  last,  were  amongst  the  most  constant 
symptoms  observed  in  my  little  patients;  some  of  them  have  seemed  for  weeks 
to  have  thrown  up  all  that  they  had  swallowed,  and  yet  they  were  not  much 
emaciated;  so  that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  very  eflfort  of  vomiting  presses 
down  the  pylorus  a  certain  part  of  the  food,  and  gives  an  aliment  to  the  absor- 
bents. This  supposition  appears  to  me  corroborated  by  what  happens  in  preg- 
nant women,  who  during  many  months  seem  to  vomit  all  they  have  swallowed, 
and  yet  are  not  much  emaciated,  at  least  not  so  much  as  they  should  be,  were 
they  to  retain  no  food  for  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  tongue  has  generally 
been  white  and  furred  in  most  cases,  and  yet  the  little  patients  have  generally 
longed  for  food,  and  taken  it  with  great  pleasure.  The  bowels  have  generally 
been  as  regular  as  they  are  in  children  of  the  same  age  and  constitution.*' 

The  average  duration  of  the  disease.  Dr.  L.  states,  was  from  seven  to  eight  weeks; 
in  some  cases  itdid  not  exceed  three  or  four  weeks,  but  in  others  it  was  protracted  to 
as  many  months.  He  has  heard  of  cases  which  lasted  twelve  or  piffhteen  months, 
but  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  fact.  He  has  not  found  weak  or  debilitated 
children  more  subject  to  violent  fits  of  the  hooping-cough,  than  strong  and 
healthy  boys  or  girls;  and  the  only  cause  of  an  increased  cough  has  been  the 
presence  of  many  patients  in  the  same  apartment. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  was  very  irregular.  The  first  period  was  some- 
times entirely  wanting,  at  other  times  it  has  been  much  protracted;  the  second 
period,  during  which  the  cough  had  attained  its  acme,  has  been  often  very  short, 
while  the  period  of  decrease  lasted  a  long  time.  In  most  of  his  patients.  Dr. 
L.  observed  a  temporary  return  of  the  cough,  which  seemed  as  violent  as  at 
first;  but  this  relapse,  though  frequent,  was  never  of  long  duration,  and  after 
two  or  three  days,  the  regular  decrease  continued  its  course.  The  fits  of  cough- 
ing were  observed  day  and  night:  during  the  period  of  increase, 'the  fits  were 
more  frequent  at  night,  and  during  the  decrease  more  frequent  during  the  day. 
This  is  explained,  in  part,  by  the  cough  being  so  violent  during  the  first  stage 
as  to  awaiken  the  patient  from  the  soundest  sleep,  while,  when  the  fits  are 
weaker,  they  do  not  awaken  the  patient.  It  is  very  likely,  also,  Dr.  L.  thinks, 
that  motion,  amusement,  and  the  open  air,  contribute  to  lessen  the  cough;  while 
rest,  the  horizontal  posture,  and  the  close  air  of  sleeping-rooms,  increase  the 
tendency  to  the  return  of  convulsive  cough* 
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Dr.  L.  did  not  meet  with  a  sing^le  well  authenticated  case  of  secondary  hoofH 
ing-cough;  and  he  says  that  what  may  have  induced  some  authors  to  admit  its 
occurrence^  is  the  peculiar  prevalence  of  a' convulsive  cough  amongst  adults, 
during  the  existence  of  the  hooping-coueh. 

The  only  eatae  which  Dr.  L«  admits  tor  the  hooping-cought  is  its  transmis- 
sion by  contagion;  the  proofs  he  adduces  of  this  assertion  are  the  following: 

^*  In  most  families  where  one  child  was  attacked,  all  the  others  followed  at  a 
short  interval.  In  the  schools  the  transmission  has  been  rapid  and  general;  and 
in  the  town  of  Geneva  we  have  traced  the  first  cases  as  having  caught  the 
hooping-cough  in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  a  sick 
child  arrived  from  another  country.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  transmission  of 
the  hooping-cough  to  members  of  the  same  family,  has  been  observed  on  infants 
who  were  suckled;  and  it  is  a  popular  opinion  in  the  United  States,  that  infants 
at  the  breast  will  not  catch  the  nooping-cough.  I  was  attending,  last  winter,  an 
American  family  consisting  of  five  cnildren,  who  were  all  attacked  with  the 
convulsive  cough  except  the  youngest,  who  was  not  weaned  till  the  complaint 
had  entirely  subsided  in  the  family.*' 

Dr.  L.  agrees  with  the  best  informed  practitioners  in  regarding  hoopingK;ough| 
without  any  complication,  as  not  a  dangerous  complaint.  He  has  never  seen  a 
single  case  of  the  hooping*cough  end  in  death,  unless  attended  with  some  other 
disease.  The  various  forms  of  complication  he  has  met  with  are,  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  anasarca,  water  in  the  brain,  remittent  fever,  and  a  disordered  state 
of  the  bowels. 

*^  The  inflammatory  state  of  the  bronchia,'*  he  observes,  **  is  a  frequent  com- 
plication of  the  hooping-cough;  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  short  cough  bo* 
tween  the  fits,  and  with  much  fever  and  agitation;  there  is  generally  much 
uneasiness  before  and  after  the  fits,  and  this  uneasiness  is  caused  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  pain  felt  in  the  chest.  The  bronchial  inflammation  runs 
easily  ii^to  pneumonia,  and  both  are  freqaent  complications  of  the  hooping^ 
oough.  Most  of  those  cases  that  terminate  in  death,  are  attended  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs;  however  this  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  children  who  are 
not  properly  taken  care  of;  and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  1  have  not  seen 
one  single  instance  of  this  cause  of  death;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  difference  in 
the  mottalitv  of  the  various  ranks  of  society  in  consequence  of  the  hooping- 
cough,  that  i  may  fairly  assert,  that  out  of  ten  fatal  cases,  nine  belong  to  the 
poorer  classes.  1  have  seen  this  difference  in  my  own  practice,  which  smce  the 
last  four  years  has  become  more  respectable,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  while  in  1833  I  had  lost  four  patients,  in  1838  I  have  not  lost  one,  though 
my  little  patients  have  been  twice  or  three  times  more  numerous;  but  they,  al- 
most without  exception,  belonged  to  the  higher  classes.  Anasarca  is  one  of  the 
frequent  complications  of  the  hooping-cough.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  cedema  on  the  face  and  arms,  but  in  some  more  serious  occurrences 
the  serous  effusion  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  in  the  cavities  extends  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  cause  death.  I  have  not  met  with  such  cases  in  my  own  practice, 
but  another  physician  of  this  town  has  described  to  me  three  cases  which  have 
proved  fatal,  with  symptoms  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  dropsy  which  fol- 
lows scarlet  fever,  and  in  none  of  the  three  patients  had  this  complaint  been 
observed,  or  likely  to  have  taken  place. 

*^  Water  in  the  brain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  hooping 
cough,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  one.  The  cause  of  hydrocephalus  is  easily  found  m 
the  constant  trouble  of  the  circulation  during  the  spasmodic  fits  of  cough;  the 
face  becomes  then  purple,  the  nose  bleeds,  and  all  the  veins  are  swelled  to  such 
a  point  that  they  seem  likely  to  burst;  this  intermittent  stoppage  in  the  brain  cir- 
culation is  a  frequent  cause  of  hydrocephalus  in  children  labouring  under  the 
hooping.cou^h.  But  besides  the  above  mechanical  cause,  there  is  also  some 
great  disposition  to  serous  effusion  of  the  ventricles  which  may  depend  upon  the 
nature  or  the  convulsive  cough;  this  complaint  has  undoubtedly  its  seat  in  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  and  consequently  the  brain  is  originally  affected;  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  induces  so  often  the  formation  of  water  in  the 
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brain.  The  only  difference  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  between  ihe  spon- 
taneoas  hydrocephalus  and  that  which  comes  in  the  course  of  ihe  hooping- 
cough,  is  the  dinerent  state  of  the  bowels,  which  are  not  so  costiye  in  the  last 
98  in  the  first.    But  a  greater  number  of  facts  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  general  rule. 

''  I  have  o(\en  met,  in  patients  labouring  under  the  hooping-cough,  with  a  con- 
tinued or  remittent  fever;  it  was  sometimes  attended  with  shiyenng,  hot  skin, 
and  night  perspirations,  so  as  to  resemble  consumption.  Sometimes  the  fever  is 
constant,  and  lasts  for  days  and  weeks.  I  have  seen  such  cases  where  it  was 
impossible  to  find  the  cause  of^  the  continuation  of  fever.  The  chest,  examined 
with  the  greatest  care,  did  not  show  any  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  of 
the  heart;  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  in  very  good  order,  and  after  the 
strictest  search,  I  was  obliged  to  consider  this  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
heat  of  the  skin,  as  caused  by  some  obscure  local  inflammation.  So  serious 
was  one  of  these  cases,  that  it  terminated  fatally,  and  unfortunately  I  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  examine  the  body. 

"The  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  in  good  order  during  the  hoop- 
ing-cough; but  in  some  rare  cases,  I  have  met  with  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  such  occurrence  eentle  aperients  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  this  complication.  Often  have  I  seen  diarrhcea,  but  it  has  never 
been  of  much  consequence,  though  sometimes  attended  with  fever." 

Dr.  L.  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ages  of  the  patients  in  forty  cases 
in  which  hooping-cough  proved  fatal: 

Under  6  months,  -  -  .  -  6  ^ « » 

Prom  6  to  12  months,  -  -  7  >  " 

From  1  to  3  years,  -  -  -  10 

From  2to3,      -  -  -  -  6 

From  3to4,      -  -  -  -  7 

From  4to5,      -  -  -  -  3 

From  5  to  6,      -  -  -  -  3 

Above  6,     -      -  -  -  -  0 

40 

This  table  the  author  thinks  leads  to  the  very  important  fact  of  the  danger  of 
the  hooping-cough  in  infants,  and  the  decreasing  mortality  of  this  complaint 
as  children  grow  older.  These  conclusions  seem  wholly  gratuitous,  inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  cases  occurring  at  each  age  is  not  fumishM,  and,  therefore,  there 
are  no  data  for  determining  the  relative  mortality  at  different  ages.  The  result, 
moreover*  is  at  variance  with  the  general  observation  of  English  practitioners. 

Dr.  L.'s  observations  on  the  treatment  of  the  complaint,  we  shall  transcribe 
in  full. 

"The  treatment  of  hooping-cough  has,"  he  observes,  "at  all  times,  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  profession,  but  so  various  have  been  the  results 
of  experience,  that  each  practitioner  advises  a  remedy  as  far  superior  to  the 
practice  followed  by  others;  and  so  much  has  this  path  been  followed,  that 
we  have  now  a  long  list  of  unfailing  specifics  which  have  done  wonders  in 
the  hands  of  their  inventors.  And  yet,  after  all,  I  come  to  advise  a  new  treat- 
ment for  this  complaint.  I  have  also  my  specific,  and  I  give  it  to  the  public 
with  as  much  confidence  as  any  of  my  predecessors.  However,  I  am  not  so 
exclusive  as  to  have  tried  only  one  method,  and  I  will  give  the  result  of  my 
experience  on  those  which  1  have  followed  with  care  and  attention. 

"  Emetics  are  rather  a  matter  of  course  than  of  choice  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren, who,  being  onable  to  expectorate,  swallow  all  the  mucous  formed  in 
the  bronchia;  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  a  certain  activity  to  the  expira- 
tory muscles,  and  in  that  also  emetics  are  useful.  I  have  given  these  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  and  have  always  found  it  as  good  to  unload  the  cheet 
as  an  aperient  for  the  bowels.  They  are  also  useful  as  a  preparatory  mea- 
sure for  some  remedies  which  act  better  when  preceded  with  emetics.  The 
syrup  of  ipecacuanha  has  been  used  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty;  when  some 
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particular  reason  preTented  its  administration,  I  hare  given  the  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  even  tartar  emetic,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  so  well  with 
young  children  as  with  adults. 

^*  I  have  made  a  great  use  of  assafoetida  hoth  internally  and  externally.  Rub- 
bing the  spine  with  the  tincture  has  often  been  of  great  service,  and  a  plaster 
applied  on  the  chest  has  helped  the  actions  of  internal  remedies.  I  have  some- 
times given  assafoetida  in  pills,  but  few  have  been  the  instances  of  the  children 
who  could  swallow  this  truly  named  stercus  diaboli..  The  flowers  of  zinc  is  a 
rery  good  antispasmodic  in  hoopins^cou?h:  in  1834, 1  have  made  ?reat  use  of 
it,  \n  the  dose  of  four  to  twelve  grains  a  day,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  often 
succeeded  in  making  the  fits  less  and  less.  I  have  seen  complete  cures  accom- 
plished with  that  single  remedy.  In  two  Tery  young  infants  who  had  a  convul- 
sive cough,  attended  with  symptoms  resembling  epilt^psy,  the  oxid  of  zinc  has 
proved  very  beneficial,  and  has  stopped  the  cough  and  the  spasmodic  fits.  I 
nave  never  seen  any  bad  consequence  from  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

*^  Opium,  in  various  shapes,  has  enjoyed  at  all  times  a  great  favour  in  the 
treatment  of  hooping-cough.  The  chief  preparation  which  1  have  used  is  the 
syrup  of  white  poppy,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
a  day.  In  some  cases,  it  has  taken  away  the  most  troublesome  symptoms,  but 
without  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  has 
proved  beneficial,  it  has  diminished  the  number  of  night  fits  by  making  the 
sleep  sounder;  but  even  then  it  seemed  to  have  little  action  on  those  which 
came  during  the  day. 

^'  I  have  often  given  prussic  acid,  and  in  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
opiates  were  indicated,  viz.  when  there  was  much  irritation,  and  a  great  variety 
of  nervous  symptoms.  I  have  generally  given  half  a  grain,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  one  grain  of  the  hydnocyanuret  of  potash  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
but  I  have  never  dared  to  give  a  larger  dose  of  a  poison  like  prussic  acid.  Em- 
ployed comparatively  on  a  brother,  whose  sister  was  taking  the  sub-carbonate 
of  iron,  this  last  remedy  had  a  most  undoubted  advantage. 

Belladonna,  in  extract  of  powder  of  the  root,  has  very  often  succeeded  in 
cases  of  hooping<€ough.  I  used  to  give  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  the 
root,  and  in  many  cases  with  advantage;  however,  though  the  cough  was  less 
troublesome  and  the  fits  less  numerous,  yet  it  seemed  more  to  act  as  a  palliative 
than  as  a  curative  remedy,  and  in  many  cases  it  certainly  failed  and  proved  quite 
inefficacious. 

«*  I  come  now  to  my  specific,  or  rather  to  the  remedy  advised  by  Dr.  Stey- 
mann,  as  the  best  anti-spasmodic  in  hooping-cough.  Dr.  Steymann  had  advised 
to  give  from  four  to  ten  grains  of  sub-carborate  of  iron  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
he  gave  as  a  rule  to  increase  one  grain  for  each  year,  so  that  a  child  six  years 
old  was  to  take  six  grains  in  the  day;  but  from  the  beginning  I  found  that  dose 
quite  inadequate,  and  I  increased  it  to  twenty-four,  and  even  thirty-six  grains  in 
young  children.  I  have  given  it  either  with  water  and  syrup  or  mix^  with  a 
cough  mixture.  It  has  never  produced  any  inconvenience;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  found  that  all  the  children  treated  after  this  method  were  much  less  weak- 
ened, and  recovered  faster  than  with  all  other  remedies.  The  proofs  of  the  ad- 
vantageous effects  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron  have  been  so  numerous  that  I  can 
scarcely  enter  into  the  detail;  however,  I  may  give  a  few  facts  to  corroborate 
my  assertion.  In  a  child,  four  years  old,  I  gave  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  and 
the  fits  which  in  the  preceding  week  had  been  101  in  number,  were  reduced  to 
G6  in  the  following  week.  In  a  weak  and  debilitated  boy,  aged  seven  years,  the 
powder  of  belladonna  had  proved  quite  useless;  when  I  tried  the  powder  of  iron, 
so  prompt  was  the  effect,  that  in  a  few  days  the  boy  was  quite  cured;  the  sister 
of  this  boy  was  also  cured  with  great  rapidity.  A  young  girl,  aged  eight  years, 
had  eight  fits  in  the  day,  and  after  a  fortnight  they  were  reduced  to  two  or  three 
very  mild  fits  of  cough.  A  boy,  aged  six  years,  having  thirty  fits  of  convul- 
sive cough  during  the  day,  when  he  began  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  af^r  one 
week  the  daily  number  was  reduced  to  twenty-one,  and  in  a  fortnigl  t  to  eleven 
or  twelve  fits,  much  less  violent  than  they  were  before  the  treatment.    One  of 
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onr  best  apothecftries  had  tried  Tarions  remedies  on  his  children,  who  were  la- 
bouring under  a  violent  attack  of  hooping^ongh,  when  I  advised  him  to  try  the 
sub-carbonate  of  iron;  the  result  was  far  beyond  his  and  my  expectations,  as 
after  three  days  the  night  fits  ceased  entirely,  and  those  which  occurred  durinff 
the  day  were  reduced  to  three  or  four.  The  last  case  of  hooping-cough  which  1 
have  treated  lately  was  of  four  months'  duration,  and  every  thing  had  proved 
useless,  when  I  gave  the  iron  powders,  which  in  the  space  of  a  tew  days  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  cough  less  and  less. 

*^  In  fact,  I  thmk  I  may  assert  with  security,  that  the  subcarbonate  of  iron 
enjoys  a  remarkable  property  to  make  the  fits  less  violent,  to  diminish  their 
nnmber,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  days  to  cure  entirely  the  hoopinff-cou^h. 
It  enjoys,  besides,  the  advantage  of  stren^rthening  the  little  patients,  ana  to  give 
them  the  force  to  resist  a  complaint  which  sometimes  lasts  some  weeks,  and 

generally  leaves  the  patients  weak,  low,  and  exhausted.  In  some  of  those  who 
ave  taken  it,  I  have  often  seen  during  the  first  days  a  temporary  increase  of 
the  couffh,  but  it  always  subsided  after  two  or  three  days,  and  did  not  prevent 
the  ^ood  efiTects  of  the  medicament  The  good  effects  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  iron  powders  are  easily  explained  by  its  antiperiodic  and  anti-neuralgic  pro- 
perties, and  it  shows  a  posteriori^  how  much  the  hoopingnK;ough  resembles  a  true 
neuralgic,  or  at  all  events  a  true  nervous  disease. 

^*  Before  concluding  this  long  letter,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  remark- 
able effects  of  a  change  of  air;  indeed,  and  striking  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  now  a 
popular  remedy,  and  many  have  been  the  instances  which  have  proved  to  me 
that  this  opinion  is  founded  on  a  sound  observation.  In  many  cases  which  had 
baffled  all  attempts  to  stop  the  cough,  a  change  of  air  has  accomplished  the  cure. 
I  have  found  it  equally  indifferent  to  go  out  of  town  or  to  come  into  town,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  change;  and  even  at  the  short  distance  of  half  a  mile,  I  have 
seen  the  good  effects  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  In  many  cases  I  have  remark- 
ed that  during  the  first  three  or  fonr  days  the  chan^  of  air  increased  the  cough, 
which  became  afterwards  much  less,  a  remark  similar  to  that  made  after  the  use 
of  sub-carbonate  of  iron.'' 

33.  Benefldal  Eiffeds  of  Belladonna  in  a  Ckue  of  Puerperal  Mania,  Bj  David 
H.  SooTT,  M.  D.— A  lady,  the  mother  of  four  children,  was  confined  of  her  last 
in  April  of  the  past  year.  Since  her  childhood  she  had  been  constitutionally 
nervous,  and  partaking  of  an  hereditary  excitability.  About  two  months  pre- 
viousl V  to  the  full  period  of  gestation,  she  began  to  express  a  conviction  that  she 
should;  not  recover,  and,  in  spite  of  all  persuasion,  this  increased.  But  her 
labour  was  favourable,  and  she  went  on  well  until  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day,  when  her  husband  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed  reciting,  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  accuracy,  several  parts  of  scripture,  and  hymns,  many  of  which 
she  had  learned  in  her  childhood  and  which  had  apparently  been  forgotten  by 
her,  as  she  was  never,  on  any  occasion  before,  known  to  repeat  them,  neither 
could  she  when  requested  to  do  so.  She  was  quite  unmanageable,  scarcely 
recognized  any  person  at  her  bed-side,  answered  incoherently  the  questions  pro- 
posed, dwelt  constantly  on  the  idea  of  death  for  which  she  fancied  she  had  been 
80  actively  preparing,  and  though  her  medical  attendant  was  instantly  on  the 
spot,  it  was  with  much  difficult  he  was  able  to  apply  his  measures.  Active 
purging  had  a  beneficial  effect,  it  relieved  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  At 
this  time  she  was  attacked  with  mammary  abscess  and  ha^^>een  prohibited 
nursing  the  child.  Her  nights  were  now  sleepless;  opiun^B[  largely  admi- 
nisterra  to  give  repose.  She  became  abstracted,  and  shunflKall  society;  a 
melancholy,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of  high  excitement,  seiz^  her  mind;  to 
those  whom  she  dearest  loved  she  showed  the  strongest  dislike,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  despair  and  to  utter  min,  an  object  unworthy  of  the  compassion  of  her 
Creator.  Leeches,  occasional  nur^tives,  change  of  scene  and  air,  regulation  of 
the  secretions  which  were  greatly  vitiated,  the  shower-bath,  were  employed  with 
partial  and  indifferent  benefit.  But  at  the  end  of  October  there  was  an  evident 
change,  the  intervals  of  active  excitement  became  longer  and  her  manner  more 
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rational;  she  began  to  feel  a  pleaaare  in  oecasional  conreTsation,  and  tiie  ean- 
tioua  introduction  of  Tisitora  seemed  to  draw  her  attention  to  other  objects  than 
the  delusions  which  haunted  her.  Dr.  Soott  now  inserted  a  seton  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  It  only  rendered  her  unmanageable  and  was  withdrawn.  Thinking 
that  direct  action  on  the  nenrous  system  might  be  senriceable,  Dr.  Scott  combineo 
with  perseverance  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  a  pill  composed  of  half  a  grain  of 
extract  of  belladonna  to  be  taken  every  night. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  highly  satisftictory,  her  nights  were  visited 
with  refreshing  sleep,  her  skin,  which  had  been  parched  from  the  onset  of  the 
illness  up  to  this  period,  became  moist,  symptom  after  symptom  improved,  and, 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  her  eye  lost  its  vacuity,  her  countenance  wore  a  con- 
tented and  intelligent  expression,  her  mind  was  calm,  collected,  and  happy,  and 
her  feelings  so  altared,  when  contrasted,  as  she  expressed  it,  with  her  past 
wretched  and  dismal  state.  The  belladonna  was  employed  up  to  the  period  of 
her  permanent  improvement,  which  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  when,  to 
use  the  langruage  of  her  husband,  "she  was  as  well  as  she  had  ever  been  during 
her  life."— />iiS&>i  Journal,  July,  1838. 

34.  J^ew  Method  (^treating  certain  CkttestfEpiiiaxu.  By  Professor  Gbavss.— 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  epistaxis  constitutes  the  only  ailment  to  which 
young  persons  are  liable.  I  was  consulted  by  two  gentlemen  within  the  last 
year,  the  one  eighteen,  the  other  twenty-^ight  yeara  of  age;  they  were  both 
healthy  in  every  other  respect,  and  were  both  liable  to  bloMing  from  the  nose, 
sometimes  slight,  sometimes  copious,  and  then  prodociuff  a  degree  of  debility 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage;  no  distuihance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  of  the  heart,  or  of  any  viscus  or  function  was  discoverable.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  defect  in  the  constitution,  scarcely  explicable  except  on 
the  somewhat  mechanical  hypothesis  of  a  superabundance  of  blood,  accompa- 
nied, perhaps,  by  a  defect  in  the  process  of  sanguification,  whereby  the  blood's 
fluidity  was  altered.  These  ideas,  borrowed  from  the  now  antiquated  humoral 
pathology,  served  to  indicate  the  method  of  treatment;  and  having  no  better 
guide  to  follow,  I  proceeded  to  put  the  plan  thus  sufirmsted  into  execution:  I 
accordingly  adviscKi  my  patients  to  live  as  dry  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  minimum  of  drink.  I  directed  them  at  the  same  time 
to  take  about  half  a  drachm  of  dilute  nitric  acid  daily,  in  divided  doses*  Al- 
though the  reasoning  which  led  to  its  adoption  is  scarcely  tenable,  yet  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  treatment  renders  ue  result  worth  recording. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  curious  and  instructive  work  on  diet,  insists  mudi  on 
attention  being  paid  to  the  quantity  of  drink  allowed  to  patients  in  different 
diseases;  ft  is  singular,  however,  that  he  nowhere  speaks  of  restricting  the 
quantity  of  drink  in  cases  of  h«Bmorrhagr.^Z,on<i9fi  Muueal  CUuette,  Nov.  1838. 

86.  Dry  treaimenl  in  Catarrhal  Afftetiom.  By  Professor  ORAyn.^Dr.  Wil- 
liams has  lately  recommended  the  di^  treatment  in  catarrhal  affeetions  of  the 
lungs  attended  with  increased  secretion.  In  young  persons,  when  the  sputa 
are  abundant  and  easily  gotten  up,  I  can  attest  the  efficacy  of  an  almost  total 
abstinence  from  drink.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady  then  on 
a  visit  to  the  house  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Perceval;  she  had  tocu  blistered, 
and  had  taken  large  quantities  of  souills,  ipecacuanha,  antimonial  wine,  and 
other  expectorants,  and  had  refrained  from  solid  food,  and  indulged  freely  in 
demulcent  ptis^^whey,  tea,  &c.;  these  means,  with  confinement  to  her  room, 
had  been  eou\mK  about  a  week  without  the  slightest  benefit;  the  cough  was 
incessant,  depriving  her  altogether  of  sleep,  and  accompanied  with  much  wheel- 
ing, and  an  abundant  easy  expectoration.  All  remedies  were  laid  aside,  an 
almoet  total  abstinence  from  drink  observed,  and  a  strikingly  rapid  cure  effected. 
London  Medical  Gazette^  November,  1838. 

36.  Method  of  preventing  Qtilbhine*    By  Professor  Gbavbs. — Many  persons. 
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especially  children,  anffer  much  from  chilblains,  although  tiiis  trOnblesome  af- 
fection is  often  met  with  in  the  most  healthy  constitutions;  yet,  when  the  disease 
proceeds  to  a  very  great  extent  and  degree  of  intensity,  and  occnrs  with  violence, 
where  the  exciting  cause,  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  has  not  been  sud- 
den or  remarkable,  we  may  then  conclude  that  the  sufferer's  diathesis  is  decidedly 
scrofulous.  This  affection  ought  consequently  to  excite  the  attention  of  parents; 
for  although  in  general  it  is  merely  a  local  ailment,  yet  in  some  children  it  indi- 
cates a  general  weakness  of  the  constitution,  and  in  all  occasions  much  pain  and 
annoyance.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  chilblains,  we  must  endeayour 
to  protect  the  skin  from  the  operation  of  the  usual  excitinp^  cause  of  the  disease, 
ana,  in  addition  to  cautioning  the  children  to  avoid  exposmg  their  hands  or  feet 
to  rapid  transitions  from  cold  to  heat,  we  should  endeavour  to  render  the  skin 
capable  of  bearing  moderate  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity.  This  is 
best  effected  by  washing  the  hands  seyeral  times  a  day,  at  first  with  tepid  and 
afterwards  wilii  cold  water,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  spirits  or  of  Mknt 
de  Cblogne,  Some  parents  do  much  injury  by  maKing  their  children  wear  flannel 
or  wooUen  gloTes,  eyen  in  the  house.  Stimulating  liquids,  such  as  strong  brine, 
haye  long  oeen  deservedly  popular  as  preventives  of  chilblains,  and  were  -re- 
commended by  Dioscorides;  but  none  of  those  usually  employed  seem  to  me 
as  efficacious  as  one  which  I  was  the  first  to  use,  viz.  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  must  be 
diligently  applied  to  affected  or  suspected  parts  of  the  skin  with  a  earners  hair 
pencil;  and  as  soon  as  the  moisture  dries  off,  the  skin  should  be  well  smeared 
over  with  spermaceti  ointment.  The  sulphate  of  copper  lotion  may  be  applied 
two  or  three  evenings  in  succession,  until  it  has  produced  a  manifest  effect  on 
the  skin;  it  must  be  then  discontinued  for  a  few  nights— again,  however,  to  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  the  natural  soft  and  tender  texture  of  the  skin  seems  about 
to  return.  You  must  be  careful  to  enjoin  the  application  of  the  spermaceti  after 
each  use  of  the  lotion.  By  this  simple  plan,  commenced  early  in  winter,  manr 
children,  previously  mart3nr8  to  chilblains,  have  been  completely  protected.  It 
is  probable  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  would  answer  equally  well,  did  it  not  dis- 
colour the  skin  in  so  unseemly  a  way. — Ibid. 
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37.  Jtrtifleial  antit  folUninng  a  hernia  with  gangrenci  protrusion  of  a  large 
portion  of  intestine  through  the  solution  of  continuity. ^•Vure  hy  autopkuty."-^ 
The  patient  was  a  countryman,  aged  52,  who  for  a  long  period  had  been 
afflisted  with  inguinal  hernia  of  the  right  side;  and  who,  three  years  previously 
to  coming  under  the  care  of  M.  Blandin,  had  suffered  from  strangulation 
oi  the  part,  which  terminated  in  gangrene.  Through  the  large  perforation  in  the 
right  inguinal  region  resulting  from  this,  the  interior  of  the  coecum  was  perceived, 
its  anterior  parietes  having  been  destroyed,  and  from  this  opening  the  greater 
part  though  not  all  of  the  faeces  was  dischar^d.  During  three  years  the  patient 
remained  m  this  state,  a  portion  of  the  intestine  occasionally  protruding  through 
the  opening,  which  he  was  always  able  at  once  to  return  by  repose  and  com- 
pression on  the  part.  In  February,  1838,  after  strong  exertions,  so  large  a  portion 
of  intestine  was  pushed  out  that  his  own  efforts  to  return  it,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  physician  of  his  village,  were  unavailing,  and  he  travelled  up  to  Paris  fot 
advice. 

When  first  seen  by  M.  Blandin  "  a  reddened  tumour  of  the  size  of  the  two 
fists,  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  occupied  the  right  inguinal  region;  vermi- 
cular movements  were  noticed  at  the  surtace  of  this  tumour,  and  a  lengthened 
opening,  circumscribed  by  two  lips,  and  readily  known  as  the  ileo-coecal  opening, 
was  observed  at  its  upper  internal  part.  A  constant  discharge  of  liquid  fecal 
matters  took  place  from  the  opening.  No  evacuation  from  the  reetum.  Consi- 
derable emaciation.'' 
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^  Attempts  to  redace  the  protnided  intestine  were  at  once  made,  which  after 
heing  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  pressure  exercised  in  a  continued  manner  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  successful.  AUqf  the  ascending  eolonj  ike 
iffertor  extremity  of  the  ileum,  and  the  part  of  the  eeoeum  which  had  escaped  the 

Singrene,  were  oy  this  means  reduced.  After  reduction  it  was  ascertained  that 
e  opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes  was  nearly  circular  and  sixteen  lines  in 
diameter.  Compresses  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  a  tpiea  bandage,  were  applied 
to  preyent  a  new  protrusion.^ 

*'  By  these  means  the  patient  was  much  relleyed,  the  feces  ceasing  to  nass  by 
the  anormal  opening,  and  the  intestine  beinff  retained  by  the  pressure  of  tne  ban- 
dage. A  truss  with  a  strong  spring  and  a  Targe  pad  was  afterwards  applied,  in 
order  to  produce  a  more  energetic  action  upon  the  parts,  and  the  opening  was 
soon  observed  to  contract.  Nevertheless,  by  the  month  of  May  it  was  still  as 
large  as  a  dollar,  and  as  it  did  not  appear  susceptible  of  greater  contraction,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  substance  that  had  occurred  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  an 
operation  was  thought  of  for  the  purpose  of  closing  it.  Previous  to  the  per- 
formance of  this,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  parietes  of  the  coecum  which  re- 
mained was  either  wholly  deprived  of  an  intermediate  ridge,  (ipiron)  or  had  one 
very  slightly  projecting,  so  that  enterotomy  was  not  applicable  to  this  particular 
case.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  pared  off,  and  were  united  oy  means 
of  the  quilled  iuture^  after  having  taken  the  precaution  to  place  below  them  a 
piece  oi  fidCs  air  bladder,  in  order  to  hinder  the  feces  from  irritating  and  pre- 
venting the  union  of  the  parts.*' 

*^  This  first  operation,  and  a  second  of  the  same  kind,  were  unsuccessful,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  patient  was  precisely  in  the  san^e  state  as  previous  to  their 
performance.  Having  thus  found  that  something  more  than  the  simple  paring  off 
of  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  suture  were  necessary,  autoplasty  was  resorted 
to,  and  applied  in  the  following  manner.  A  quadrilateral  flap  formed  of  the 
skin,  and  a  thick  layer  of  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  was  cut  oelow  the  open- 
ing in  the  groin:  tiiree  different  incisions  served  to  circumscribe  it,  one  of  them 
bemg  a  tangent.  From  the  inferior  edge  of  the  opening  the  two  others  descended 
perpendicularly  to  the  extremities  of  the  first;  the  flap  was  dissected  up  for  the 
space  of  near  two  inches,  and  left  adherent  to  the  in^ino-crural  region  by  one  of 
its  edges.  This  first  part  of  the  operation  accomplished,  the  skin  covering  the 
superior  internal  and  external  edges  of  the  opening  was  removed  for  the  space  of 
about  three  lines,  and  the  flap  was  then  pushed  up  and  its  edg^es  put  in  apposition 
with  the  before  mentioned  parts,  placing  thus  the  points  of  suture  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  artificial  anus,  and  covering  this  latter  with  the  bleeding  hce  of  the 
flap.  A  piece  of  linen  smeared  with  cerate,  a  layer  of  charpie,  compresses,  and 
a  truss  with  a  w^eak  spring  completed  the  dressings  made  use  of  afVer  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  the  flap  was  united  with  the  edges,  and  with  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  opening  within  and  without,  but  the  union  was  not  perfect 
superiorly;  nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  if  the  success  w^as  not  yet  complete 
it  would  soon  be  obtained,  for  the  flap  kept  from  this  period  its  position  before 
the  anormal  opening,  so  tliat  this  latter  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  narrow 
cleft,  of  which  the  edges  could  not  fail  to  unite  with  a  facilitv.'' 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  superior  edge  of  the  flap  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  opening  were  pared  off  and  brought  together  by  means  of  the  twisted 
suture:  this  time  the  union  was  almost  perfect,  two  little  holes  only  remaining, 
which  completely  cicatrised  after  several  cauterisations  with  the  nit.  argent. 
At  this  time  (July^  the  patient  has  his  artificial  anus  entirely  closed  by  the  flap 
taken  from  the  groin.  Upon  pressing  upon  it  the  considerable  loss  of  substance 
that  has  occurr^  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  is  plainly  felt  The  parietes 
are  more  feeble  at  this  point  than  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  necessary  always  to 
give  support  to  it  by  means  of  a  txuB9.^  Gazette  Medieak,  July  38,  1838. 

38.  Jirab  Fracture  Jpparaiue, — At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  held  January  13, 1838,  M.  Sedillot  presented  a  fracture  apparatus  which 
he  brought  firom  Constantino,  and  which  he  had  taken  from  a  Turkish  woman, 
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whoBe  ann  had  been  fractured  hj  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-Bhell.  This  apparatus 
was  composed  of  thirteen  '^fierrtfres'*  of  palmy  eaeh  one  inch  wide,  two  to'three 
lines  in  thickness,  and  nine  inches  long,  convex  on  one  surface,  plane  on  the 
other,  and  arrangred  alon^  and  secured  to  a  portion  of  prepared  sheepskin;  a  space 
of  three  or  four  lines  beiDff  maintained  between  them.  This  apparatus  was  sup- 
Pjorted  upon  the  members  oy  means  of  cords  of  wool  loosely  applied,  but  suscep- 
tible of  constriction  by  twisting  pieces  of  wood  under  them  until  the  necessary 
force  is  given:  in  fact,  a  species  of  tourniquet.  So  arranged,  this  apparatus  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  simple  fractures;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  poor  woman 
referred  to,  it  was  componna,  and  required  dressing:  to  accomplish  this  without 
removing  the  apparatus,  a  portion  of  two  of  the  splints,  with  the  skin  which 
covered  them,  was  removed.  Many  modifications  of  this  apparatus  appear  to  be 
in  use  among  the  different  tribes,  and  they  are  all  ingenious.  Certainly  the 
contrivance  which  they  emplov  to  give  to  the  apparatus  the  necessary  constric- 
tion is  worthy  of  Tomark;  for  it  does  not  expose  the  member  to  any  shock,  vn^ 
completely  answers  the  end.-~J9rtl  ^  Ibr.  Med.  Rev.    October,  1838. 

39.  Imnunabh  Apparatus  for  ike  treatment  of  Fraeturee.'^'ln  the  No.  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for  October  last,  there  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Immovable  Apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  Fractures,  and  a  full  and  able 
exposition  of  its  supposed  advantaffes.  Although  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  to  its  full  extent,  the  writer^s  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  method 
of  treatment,  we  do  not  doubt  its  utility  in  certain  cases,  and  therefore 
subjoin  copious  extracts  from  his  paper.  **In  1834,  M.  Sbutin,  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Hospital  Saint  Pierre  at  Brussels,  finding  several  inconve- 
niences attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  immovable  apparatus  for  fractures,  of 
Dieffenbach  and  Larrey,  he  was  induced  to  seek  some  means  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  apparatuses  might  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  more  free  from  ob- 
jection; and  such  means  was  presented  to  him  in  starch.  By  means  of  this 
article  an  apparatus  was  eauly  procured,  and  not  costly;  it  acquires  considerable 
solidity,  and  a  tenacity  which  enables  it  to  resist  perfectly  external  shocks;  and, 
when  its  removal  becomes  necessary,  it  is  easily  accomplished  without  the 
destruction  of  any  portion  of  the  apparatus.  From  that  time  he  has  treated  all 
cases  of  fracture,  not  only  in  the  hospital,  but  in  his  private  practice,  by  this 
method,  with  the  most  complete  success. 

<'  The  mode  of  application  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows:  immediately  after  the 
reduction  of  the  fracture,  the  limb  is  surrounded  by  compresses  dipped  in  Gou- 
lard water;  a  common  bandapne  is  carefully  applied  over  these,  from  the  root  of 
the  toes  to  the  knee,  (supposing  the  leg  to  be  the  seat  of  fracture:)  this  bandage 
is  then,  by  means  of  a  brush,  covered  over  with  thick  starch;  then  another  ban- 
dage is  applied,  beginning  at  the  knee  and  descending  towards  the  foot:  this  is 
covered  like  the  first,  to  which  it  adheres,  except  on  either  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  where  a  little  padding  is  applied.  Four  pieces  of  thick  paste-board  are 
moistened  and  moulded  upon  the  leg,  before,  behind,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
fractured  point:  these  are  secured  by  two  other  bandages,  one  passing  from  the 
heel  to  the  knee,  the  other  from  the  knee  to  the  heel,  and  covered  by  starch  as 
before.  From  two  to  four  days  occur  before  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  dr^;  and 
from  this  moment  the  patient  may  get  upon  crutches,  a  support  being  given  to 
the  affected  foot  by  a  stirrup  aroundthe  neck. 

**0n  the  25th  of  September,  1837,  M.  Velpeau  presented  to  ^e  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  memoir  in  which  is  discussed  the  two  prevailing  systems  of  treatment. 
He  maintains  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  whether  accom- 
panied by  tumefiustion  or  wounds  of  the  integuments,  reduction  should  be  imme- 
diately proceeded  with:  this  being  accomplished,  the  part  is  to  be  surrounded  by 
compresses,  and  a  bandage  moderately  firmly  applied,  extending  upwards  from 
the  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes  to  the  supenor  extremity  of  the  fractured  limb: 
the  bandage  is  tiien  to  be  brushed  over  with  starch,  and  so  on.  The  compres- 
sion, being  ecjual  and  moderate  throughout,  sustains  the  tissues,  without  occa- 
sioning the  slightest  uneasiness;  the  patient  may  turn,  move,  and  act  in  bed  as 
if  there  were  only  simple  contusion  of  the  leg.    He  is  no  longer  condenmed  to 
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lie  on  his  baek  for  six  weeks  or  two  months;  he  may  set  np  on  the  third  day; 
he  may,  without  inconyenience,  sit  on  a  raised  seat,  because  the  leg  may  be 
moderately  flexed;  he  may  walli  with  the  assistsnce  of  crutches,  the  foot  being 
sustained  by  a  stirrup  around  the  neck.  M.  Velpeau  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  section  of  surgery,  patients  who  walked  on  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  It  is  admitted  by  M.  Seutin  that 
the  principle  upon  which  his  system  is  framed  is  a  simple,  but  certainly  a  suo- 
ceesfiil  modification  of  that  of  Larrey.  It  has  been  employed  by  him  in  about 
two  hundred  cases,  with  the  greatest  success;  by  Velpeau;  hj  a  considerable 
number  of  surgeons  in  France  and  Belgium;  and  by  ourselves,  in  cases  in  every 
respect  confirming  the  statements  made  in  its  favour  by  the  persons  to  whom  we 
have  referred. 

^'  We  shall  now  shortly  consider  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  principle  upon  which  the  system  is  founded;  aud  we  shall  hold  that,  at  the 

§  resent  moment,  the  method  is  most  perfectly  carried  out  by  the  apparatus  ot  M. 
^utin. 

*^  The  principal  objections  which  have  been  raised  afrainst  this  method  of  treat- 
ing fractures  are  the  foHowing:  If  complete  immobility  be  so  necessary  to  pre- 
vent motion  at  the  fractured  point,  this,  it  is  objected,  is  oflen  not  attained, 
because  from  thirty  to  sixty  hours  are  required  for  the  complete  desiccation  of 
the  apparatus,  during  which  time  motion  may  be  permitted;  and  because,  if,  at 
the  moment  of  application,  the  tumefaction  be  considerable,  when  that  subsides, 
a  large  space  will  be  left  between  the  bandage  and  the  limb;  and  there  will  be, 
therefore,  no  resistance  to  displacement.  The  answer  which  may  be  given  to 
this  objection  is,  that,  when  a  fracture  is  reduced,  it  is  not  usually  in  tne  first 
two  or  three  days  that  displacement  happens;  it  is  after  this  period,  and  when 
motion,  involuntary  or  indispensable,  is  daily  repeated,  and  the  ordinary  bandages 
have  become  loosened,  that  this  occurs.  Now,  although  humid,  the  starch  ap- 
paratus maintains  coaptation  during  the  first  three  days,  with  at  least  as  much 
firmness  as  the  ordinary  apparatus;  that  time  passed,  the  danger  of  displacement 
is  over;  the  nieces  entering  into  its  composition  form  a  compact,  coherent  mass, 
exactly  moulded  upon  thelimb,  adapting  itself  to  all  the  inequalities  of  surface, 
and  forming  with  it  a  perfect  whole.  A  displacement,  according  to  the  axis  or 
to  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  is  completely  prevented,  because  the  superior 
fragment  is  included  in  the  same  mould  as  the  inferior,  and  both  must  toother 
be  carried  in  any  direction  which  is  given  to  the  limb;  for  no  separate  portion  or 
fragment  can  possess  the  power  of  moving  without  the  motion  of  the  whole. 

^*If  we  move  a  lower  extremity  thus  maintained,  what  happensi  If  an  impul- 
sion is  given  to  the  foot,  the  movement  is  transmitted  to  the  leg,  to  the  thigh,  to 
the  pelvis:  no  partial  movement  can  occur,  but  the  whole  movement  must  be 
borne  in  the  direction  of  the  impulsion,  and  no  displacement  of  the  fragments 
can  have  place,  because  all  are  moved  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
moment. 

**  Already  many  substitutes  (or  starch  have  been  proposed,  with  the  view  of 
removing  the  inconveniences  with  which  the  apparatus  is  charged.  A  compo- 
sition ofstarch  and  alum,  ^lue^  pitch,  and  other  substances,  have  been  named. 
M.  Lafargue  has  just  detailed  a  case  in  which  he  employed  a  mixture  of  starch 
with  gypsum  in  fine  powder,  in  which  the  apparatus  was  perfectly  firm  in  six 
hours.     M.  Velpeau  at  present  employs,  with  the  same  view,  dextrine. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  second  point,  as  to  the  space  which  may  be  left  between 
the  bandage  and  the  limb,  it  usually  happens  that  it  is  not  considerable;  it  is 
not  produced  until  after  many  days;  the  work  of  consolidation  is  then  some- 
what advanced;  the  ends  are  included  in  a  callus  which  affords  a  powerful 
support. 

**  Supposing  the  apparatus  to  be  placed  on  a  limb  which  is  much  tumefied,  and 
that  tumefaction  rapidly  subsides,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  a  considerable 
interval  is  found  to  exist  between  the  limb  and  the  bandage,  the  inconvenience 
may  be  remedied  by  firmly  applying  another  bandage.  The  solidity  of  the 
apparatus  might  be  thought  an  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  bandage,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  thai  the  difficulty  is  not  insurmoontable. 
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^  Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  \9^  that  the  early  application  of  a 
bandage^  before  the  development  of  a  coming  tumefaction,  may  prodace  a  stran- 
gulating effect.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  fears  of  ^ngrene,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  pressure,  are  unfounded.  When  an  ordinary  bandage  is  too 
tightly  drawn  at  the  level  of  the  fractured  bone,  whilst  the  lower  or  more  distant 
portion  of  the  limb  is  less  firmly  compressed,  tumefaction  follows,  which,  if  the 
constriction  be  continued,  will  end  in  gangrene;  but  a  pressure  of  an  uniform 
character,  extended  from  the  toes  or  fingers,  uninterruptedly,  along  the  member, 
is  opposed  to  the  tumefaction  of  the  parts  and  to  gangrene:  in  fact,  by  such 
pressure,  we  may  procure  atrophy  of  the  limb,  but  not  gangrene.  Therefore  is 
it  important  that  the  compression  should  be  exact  and  uniform;  and,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  its  effects,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  will  be  found  to  be 
decidedly  salutary. 

^  In  fact,  there  are  two  kinds  of  compression:  the  one  which  is  opposed  to  the 
reflux  of  venous  blood,  (that,  for  instance,  which  we  establish  circularly  around 
the  arm  when  we  wish  to  bleed  a  patient;)  the  other,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
ingress  of  arterial  blood  and  favours  the  egress  of  venous  blood,  is  that  of  every 
agent  which  compresses  a  limb  equally  at  all  points,  and  commences  by  a  me- 
thodical compression  of  the  portion  farthest  removed  from  the  trunk.  The  first 
determines  gannene  when  long  continued;  the  second  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
inflammation:  £e  first  is  as  strongly  repulsed  by  the  advocates  for  permanent 
bandagine*  as  by  others;  and  the  second  must  belong  to  that  method  properly 
employed.  Still  we  would  say  that,  where  the  tumefaction  of  the  limb  is  very 
great,  the  application  of  the  apparatus  should  be  delayed  for  some  days;  not  be- 
cause pressure  would  exercise  any  baneful  influence,  but  because,  when  the 
tumefaction  is  dissipated,  too  great  an  interval  may  be  left  between  the  limb  and 
the  bandage,  and  bcSeause  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  determining 
upon  the  exactitude  of  the  coaptation. 

"  Another  4i8advantage  which  has  been  attributed  to  this  method  is,  that  the 
practitiojper  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state  of  the  limb;  that,  when  once  ap- 
plied, it  must  there  remain  up  to  the  moment  of  consolidation  of  the  fracture; 
and  that,  before  this  period,  we  cannot  ascertain  whether  there  be  eschars, 
abscess,  or  other  similar  complications.  If  only  moderate  attention  be  used, 
none  of  these  accidents  need  occun  they  must  produce  pain  and  general  symp- 
toms; and  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  remove  the  bandage.  As  far  as  stran* 
gulation  is  concerned,  too,  the  extremities  of  the  fingere  or  toes,  which  are 
uncovered,  will  always  ^ve  timely  indication  of  the  approach  of  gangrene. 

^*  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  bandage  may  produce  excoriation  and  eschars, 
in  consequence  of  the  unyielding  natnre  of  its  materials,  against  which  the 
integuments  may  rub  and  become  ulcerated.  When  we  consider  that  the  soft 
parts  within  the  bandage  remain  perfectly  immobile,  and  that  the  compression  is 
exercised  equally  at  every  point,  the  apparatus  being  exactly  moulded  on  emi-^ 
nonces  and  depressions,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents 
must  be  extremely  unfrequent.  Besides,  the  firat  layer  of  starch  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bandage,  and  not  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and,  even  were  it  other- 
wise, the  inconvenience  might  easily  be  avoided  by  interposing  between  the 
bandage  and  the  limb '  any  substance  which,  without  preventing  the  necessary 
compression  of  the  parts,  would  obviate  such  an  inconvenience. 

**  Such  are  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  treatment  of  simple 
fractures  by  this  method:  a^inst  the  system,  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
fracture  with  wound  of  the  integument,  a  more  formidable  objection  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  stated  that  pus  is  confined,  and  that  the  consequences  are 
extremely  injurious.  The  most  conclusive  answer  which  can  be  made  to  this 
objection  is,  that  many  hundreds  of  cases  have  been  treated  by  this  method,  and 
that  such  consequences  rarely  occur.  When  the  tumefeetion  is  dissipated,  and 
the  period  of  suppuration  has  set  in,  the  pus  is  poured  out,  penetrates  the  com- 
presses, and  gradually  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  become  impreornated 
with  it.  Some  time  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  this  effect,  and  a  multitude 
of  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that,  beyond  this  point,  suppuration  very  rarely 
pf oceeds«    At  first  the  purulent  matter  occupies  the  space  left  vacant  by  the 
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■obsidenoe  of  the  tumeittctum,  but  its  force  of  ezpaosion  proceeds  no  fiiitbeT;  ^e 
compressive  power  of  the  apparatus  restrains  it;  there  is  no  reflux,  and  infiltration 
of  the  integuments  hardly  ever  takes  place.  It  is,  therefore,  a  new  obstacle  to 
the  fanher  pourin  jr  out  of  purulent  matter,  which  soon  undergoes  many  changes; 
certain  fluid  portions  aie  absorbed;  and,  being  preserved  from  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  does  not  contract  those  deleterious  qualities  which,  under  the 
influence  of  this  agent,  it  usually  acquires:  the  other  portion  extravasated  be- 
tween the  integuments  and  the  apparatus,  and  which  pervades  the  latter,  ev|Bq[K>- 
rates,  leaving  a  concrete  portion,  which  forms  a  stratum  around  the  limb, 
which  singularly  adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  apparatus. 

*'  Before  we  proceed  further,  we  will  refer  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Arabs;  and, 
certainly,  we  cannot  say  lees  in  its  favour  than  that  it  is  a  true  ^'  immovable'* 
apparatus,  of  easy  application,  more  simple  and  effectual  than  that  of  Dieffenbach; 
little  less  so  than  thai  of  Seutin. 

**  Those  persons  who  have  no  fears  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  escape  of  pus,  ma^  ar||e  the  bad  conseauences  of  leaving  the  wound  exposed, 
and  of  the  less  rapid  cicatnaation;  and  no  aoubt  the  introduction  of  that  principle 
would  be  a  most  important  improvement  upon  the  Arab  system.  Certain  it  is 
their  apparatus  perfectly  accomplishes  the  common  indications  in  treatment;  the 
fragments  are  maintained  motionless,  the  member  is  submitted  to  a  uniform 
compression,  variable  at  will,  without  shock  or  disturbance:  and,  with  respect 
to  their  arrangement  when  the  fracture  is  compound,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
when  the  opportunity  of  examination  is  unfrequent,  the  course  they  take  is  the 
safest, 

**  We  will  now  contrast,  very  shortly,  the  two  sjrstems  of  treating  fracture  of 
the  lower  extremity. 

**  The  method  commonly  employed  in  this  country  requires  a  confinement  to 
bed,  in  the  same  position,  for  a  period  varying  between  three  weeks  and  as  many 
months.  If  the  patient  be  in  robust  health  at  the  commencement  of  this  treat- 
ment, it  is  damaged  at  the  end;  if  he  be  debilitated,  that  debility  is  aggravated; 
if  he  be  occupied  in  trade  or  any  occupation  requiring  his  personal  attendance, 
it  must  sufier  in  his  absence;  if  he  be  a  traveller,  where  he  falls  there  he  com- 
monly lies,  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience;  if  the  fracture  be  compound, 
all  these  evils  are  aggravated;  the  patient  may  be  pulled  down  by  profuse  sup* 
puration,  or  his  wound  may  be  exposed  to  all  the  accidents  to  wnich  such  a 
surface  is  liable.  There  are  also  other  considerations  of  much  importance  which 
belong  to  the  subject:  frequent  watching  is  necessary,  and  this  among-  the  poor 
in  rural  districts  is  frequently  impracticable.    For  instance,  a  man  may  be  sur- 

e»on  to  a  large  union  of  parishes  under  the  present  administration  of  the  poor- 
ws:  three  or  four  fractures  may  happen  at  difierent  points  of  that  union:  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  give  them  all  the  necessary  attention;  and,  though  the 
firactured  bone  may  unite,  it  is  often  at  an  angle.  Under  the  other  system,  the 
necessary  apparatus  may  be  found  in  a  cottage;  it  is  of  easy  application;  it  is 
not  irksome  to  the  patient;  tumefaction,  when  present,  is  more  speedily  dissi« 
pated;  and,  if  it  be  not  already  developed,  is  almost  constantly  restrained;  the 
patient  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  left  with  a  conviction  that  all  will 
go  on  well;  and,  when  the  union  is  accomplished,  instead  of  being  reduced,  by 
confinement,  to  a  debilitated  condition,  the  patient  is  enabled,  on  the  fourth  or 
sixth  day,  to  leave  his  bed;  the  tradesman  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  business;  the 
traveller  to  proceed  on  his  journey  without  risk;  and,  if  the  fracture  be  com- 
pound, the  tendency  to  suppuration  is  restrained,  and  the  injury  rapidly  reduced 
to  one  of  a  simple  nature.*^ 

40.  TVtaitMtdof  Hydrouk  ky  injeeiions  with  lodine»^^ln  our  No.  for  Nov.  1837, 
p.  358,  we  noticed  the  success  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin  in  the  treatment  of  Hydro- 
cele Jiy  injections  of  a  solution  of  tincture  of  Iodine.  Mr.  M.  has  since  com- 
nunicated  to  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta  a  report  of  his  sub- 
sequent experience — from  which  it  appeara,  that  since  the  2d,  January,  1835, 
(the  date  of- his  former  report)  601  cases  of  hydrocele  have  been  treated  at  the 
Native  Hospital,  making  in  m  777  cases  since  March,  1833.    Of  those  766  had 
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solatbn  of  ttnctare  of  iodine  injected,  and  retained  as  formerly  described. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  by  mere  stimulation,  or  by  any  specific 
action  that  the  cure  by  the  tincture  of  iodine  was  effected  Mr.  M.  had  ten  cases 
treated  with  a  common  urethra  syringreful  of  undiluted  Port  wine,  and  one  with 
diluted  tincture  of  lytt^^  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  iodine,  viz.  two 
drachms  to  six  of  water: -^of  this  two  drachms  were  injected  and  retained ;  the 
pain  during  twenty-four  hours  was  excessive,  Mr.  Martin  states,  and  the  inflam- 
mation, though  not  proportionate  to  the  pain  was  much  longer  in  subsiding  than 
when  the  tincture  of  iodine  solution  was  used: —this  was  also  remarkably  apparent 
in  the  cases  treated  with  the  undiluted  Port  wine. 

Of  all  the  cases  treated  (766)  Mr.  Martin  says,  only  two  cases  of  failure* 
have  as  jet  presented  themselves  at  the  Native  Hospital,  and  one  of  these  had 
elephantiasis  of  the  leg«  with  similar  thickening  of  the  scrotum,  and  in  him  the 
injection  caused  no  pain ;  but  a  second  operation  wherein  the  pain  was  acute 
succeeded. — Quarterty  Jounu  of  the  Cakidia  Med,  and  Fkyt.  Soe,    Jan.  1837. 

41.  IVaeture  of  the  Fibula  without  malposition  of  the  foot^^-Vnetares  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  fibula  do  not  always  occasion  malposition  of  the  foot.  Three 
cases  have  been  admitted  this  year  into  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  demonstrative 
of  this  fact.  The  subject  of  one  was  a  man  who  fell  his  own  height  only.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  power  to  walk,  and  was  taken  to  la  Pitie.  He 
was  carefully  examined  by  M.  Lisfranc,  who  was  unable  to  decide  whether  there 
was  a  simple  sprain  or  a  fracture  of  ihe  fibula.  The  examination  was  daily 
repeated  with  the  same  result;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  day  that  M.  Lis- 
franc ascertained  that  there  really  was  a  fracture  of  the  fibula.  There  was 
no  displacement  and  no  malposition  of  the  foot. — Bull,  Gen.  de  Tiierapeutique* 
Aug.  1838. 

42.  Fraetxgre  of  the  nigh-bone-^-defeetive  union  with  distortion  at  the  end  of  six 
numths'-^subsequent  recovery, — ^The  following  case,  related  by  Prof.  Stme,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Oct.  last,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  length  of  time  after  the  occunence  of  fracture,  at  which  art  may  sometimes 
interfere  wite  advantage;  indeed,  so  long  as  osseous  union  is  not  enected,  there 
is  room  for  beneficial  practice. 

**  John  Porteous,  aged  27,  had  his  right  thigh4>one  fractured  about  a  third 
distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft.  He  was  treated  by  means  of  the  long 
splint,  under  the  care  of  a  most  intelligent  and  attentive  practitioner,  but  proba- 
bly from  the  difiiculty  of  managing  «uch  injuries  in  close  beds  and  inconvenient 
houses  of  country  people,  osseous  union  did  not  take  place,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July,  nearly  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident,  the  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital. 

**  I  found  the  fractured  limb  nearly  two  inches  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
thigh  was  swelled  and  bent  outwards,  the  portions  of  bone  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  motion  was  distinctly  perceptible  between  the 
broken  extremities,  when  they  were  subjected  to  fbrce  urging  them  in  opposite 
directions.  With  very  little  prospect  or  hope  of  success,  i  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  for  the  patient*s  relief,  and  with  this  view  applied  a  cushion  of  hair 
over  the  projectmg  extremities  of  the  broken  bone,  then  placed  over  this  a 
wooden  splint  long  enough  to  extend  from  beyond  the  toes  up  to  the  false  ribs, 
and  seeured  it  firmly  to  the  leg  by  means  of  a  sheet,  which  afVer  repeatedly 
surrounding  it,  enveloped  the  limb.  The  upper  end  of  the  splint  was  then 
drawn  towards  the  pelvis,  aud  confined  to  it  by  a  broad  belt,  passing  round 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  force  thus  exerted  the  thigh-bone  was  straightened,  and 
the  limba  became  of  equal  length.  The  patient  lay  very  quietly,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  was  relieved  from  confinement.  The  thigh-bone  then  was  perfectly 
straight,  and  osseous  re-union  seemed  to  have  been  at  length  effected.  The 
patient  now  suffers  no  uneasiness  except  from  stiffness  of  the  knee-joint,  conse- 

*  T^o  more  cases  of  failure  came  under  the  obserration  of  Mr.  Twining. 
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qnent  opon  the  long-continaed  extension  of  the  limb*  This  defect,  however, 
has  not  been  iocreased  since  he  entered  the  hospital,  and,  being  only  partial, 
will  probably  soon  yield  to  warm  baths  and  frictions. 

43.  fVaeture  of  ^  Pehfis  from  nsUght fall, — M.  Bouvikr  related  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  at  their  meeting  of  3d  July  last,  an  example  of  this  oc- 
curring in  a  man  71  years  of  afire,  who,  having  drunk  more  than  usual,  fell  from 
his  bed.  The  patient  remained  for  three  weeks  unable  to  walk,  and  never  after- 
wards walked  except  on  crutches.  No  fracture  could  be  detected  during  life, 
but  after  his  death  some  months  subsequently,  there  was  found  a  simple  but 
complete  fracture  of  the  pelvis  across  the  left  ilium,  from  the  ileo-pecUneal  emi- 
nence, through  the  middle  of  the  acetabulum,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  The 
}>ortions  of  bone  were  slightly  moveable;  the  periosteum  and  adjacent  cellular 
tissue  were  thickened  and  indurated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture;  and 
below  them  the  bone  was  eroded  and  friable  in  several  parts.  The  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  with  the  exception  of  the  alteration  which  had  evidently  followed  the 
fracture,  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  of  their  consistence,  so  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  admit  a  fragility  of  the  bones  consequent  upon  old  age,  the  change 
is  probably  less  in  the  apparent  structure  of  the  osseous  tissue,  than  in  some 
moidification  of  its  intimate  nature,  the  cause  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.— 
Buliitin  de  PjScad.  Boy.  de  Med.  Aug.  15, 1838. 

44.  DiHoeation  of  the  7%tgA-6one  on  the  Donum  IRi, — Prof.  Stmb  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  reduction  in  two  cases  of  this  form  of  luxation,  one  of  nine 
weeks,  and  the  other  of  six  weeks  standing.  The  first  occurred  in  a  man  36 
years  of  age,  of  strong  muscular  frame;  the  second  in  a  woman,  26  years  of 
age,  whose  muscular  system  did  not  offer  much  resistance.  In  the  first  case, 
the  patient,  after  losing  sixteen  ounces  of  blood,  was  put  into  the  warm  bath 
for  an  hour,  a  solution  of  tart,  antim.  then  given,  and  the  pullies  finally  ap- 
plied.   In  forty  minutes,  reduction  was  effected. 

In  the  second  case,  the  patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  solut.  tart, 
antim.  administered;  the  pullies  were  then  resorted  to,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes,  reduction  was  effected.  In  neither,  was  the  extension  maintained  con- 
tinuouslv,  but  completely  relaxed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  &ti|rue  the  mus- 
cles, and  disturb  the  patient's  involuntary  efforts  to  resist  the  exertions  for  their 
relief. — Edinburgh  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Oct.  1838. 

45.  Rupture  of  the  axillary  arterV'^^diffused  aneuriam — ligature  of  the  euhcla- 
nian-'-amputaUon  at  the  ahoutder-joint^^^ecovery.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surreal  Journal  for  October  last,  contains  the  following  interesting  case,  com- 
municated by  Prof.  James  Stmk.  A  gentleman,  23  vears  of  age  was,  on  the 
d3d  September,  thrown  out  of  his  gig  upon  the  road  with  great  violence,  and 
lighted  on  his  left  shoulder.  *'  When  taken  up,  he  complained  of  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  arm-pit,  and  surgical  assistance  being  immediately  procured,  it 
was  at  nrst  thought  that  the  humerus  had  been  dislocated  downwards.  On  more 
careful  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  bone  was  in  its  proper  place,  and  that 
the  hard  tumour  in  the  axilla,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  its  head,  depended 
on  effusion  of  blood.  The  patient  was  kept  quiet  in  bed,  with  cooling  lotions 
applied  to  the  injured  part.  For  a  day  or  two  the  swelling  increased,  extending 
down  the  arm,  and  the  side  of  the  body,  and  attended  with  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  Agradual  improvement  then  took  place  in  the  uneasy  feelings  as  well  as 
the  external  appearance.  But  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  accident,  a  sensation  of 
gushing  was  felt  in  the  arm-pit,  and  the  pain  and  tension  suddenly  became  as 
great  as  ever.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  the  case  again  proceeded  favourably 
for  eight  days,  when  another  gush  took  place.  Attacks  of  this  kind  then  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  at  length  occurred  almost  daily.  They  were  always 
relieved  by  leeches,  of  which  about  300  had  been  applied.  Mr.  S.  found  the 
arm  enormously  swelled  by  (edematous  effusion,  which  extended  to  the  points 
of  the  fingers.  ^A  large  fluctuating  tumour  occupied  the  axilla,  and  distended 
the  pectoral  mascle.    There  was  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  not  the  slightest 
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laoyemoDt  oi^  sound  conld  be  perceiyed  in  the  swelling.  The  patient,  worn  out 
by  pain,  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  low  diet,  and  apprehension,  was  ledoced 
to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness. 

"  In  these  circnmstances  it  seemed  diffienlt  to  determine  whether  there  was 
an  axillary  aneurism  or  merely  a  bloody  effusion.  The  gushing  sensation,  and 
absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  were  in  farour  of  the  former  view,  while  the  com- 
plete absence  of  pulsation  and  aneurismal  hruit  in  the  tumour,  from  its  com- 
mencement and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  could  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  the  latter  explanation.  The  case  being  thus  doubtful, 
and  as  pressare  had  not  been  tried,  it  did  not  appear  prudent  to  resort  to  any 
operation  until  the  effect  of  careful  bandaging  had  been  ascertained.  A  flannel 
roller  was  accordingly  applied  from  the  migers  to  the  shoulder,  and  round  the 
chest. 

<*  He  deriyed  great  comfort  from  the  bandage:  the  swelling  of  the  arm  was 
considerably  reduced:  and  there  had  been  no  return  of  the  gushing  sensation. 

**  He  continued  in  this  satisfactonr  state  for  three  days,  but  on  the  mominff 
of  the  24th,  sent  for  me  on  account  of  seyere  pain  in  the  most  prominent  part  m 
the  swelling.  This  corresponded  with  the  hollow  of  ^e  axilla,  and  formed  a 
round  prominent  tumour  of  a  dark-red  colour,  apparently  about  to  open.  The 
patient  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  matter  bad  formed,  and  entreated  me 
to  make  an  opening  for  its  escape.  Thinking  that  a  small  puncture  might  be 
made  with  siuety,  I  introduced  the  point  of  a  narrow  bistoury,  and  finding  that 
nothing  issued,  enlarged  the  wound  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  when  a  small 
clot  of  blood  was  squeezed  out.  Hoping  from  this,  that  there  was  merely  a 
bloody  effusion  from  the  smaller  artenes  or  large  yeins,  I  placed  a  piece  of  lint 
loosely  upon  the  wound.  Four  hours  afteriM^urds,  at  11  a.  m.  I  changed  the 
piece  of  lint,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  obseryed  it  wet  with  arterial  mood,  a 
jet  of  which  immediately  followed.  By  means  of  a  pin  thrust  through  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  a  ligature  tied  round  it,  I  preyented  further  hemorrhage  for  the 
time,  and  then  considered  what  was  to  be  done,  with  Sir  George  Ballingall,  and 
Mr.  Dewar  of  Dunfermline,  who  happened  to  be  in  town.  They  conconed  with 
me  in  thinking  that  the  subclayian  should  be  tied  without  delay,  and  this,  with 
dieir  assistance,  was  accordingly  done. 

'<The  eleyation  of  the  clayicle  by  the  axillary  swelling,  and  the  condensation 
of  the  cellular  substance  consequent  upon  the  ecchymosis,  of  which  the  disco- 
loration extended  from  the  neck  to  the  hip,  rendered  the  operation  more  difficult 
than  usual;  and  the  artery  not  only  lay  deep,  from  being  on  the  left  side,  but 
was  oyerlapped  by  the  ceryical  neryes  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  recollect  of  no- 
ticine  in  dissection.  These  obstacles  haying  been  oyereome,  the  artery  was  ex- 
posed, and  tied  with  a  single  silk  ligature.  The  patient  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  tranquilly,  and  next  day  when  I  saw  him  in  the  forenoon  seemed  to 
be  going  on  well.  But  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  es- 
caped m>m  the  wound  in  the  axilla,  and  a  compress  of  lint  was  then  secured 
oyer  it  by  means  of  a  spica  bandage.  At  seyen  next  morning,  as  the  bleeding 
returned  to  somewhat  larger  extent,  I  stuffed, the  orifice  with  lint  At  eleyen 
A.  M.  it  was  thought  right  to  lay  open  the  cayity,  turn  out  all  the  clots  that  could 
be  reached,  and  apply  graduated  compresses.  When  the  artery  was  thus  ex- 
posed, it  bled  freely,  but  not  with  sucn  force  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
lint.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards,  howeyer,  the  hemorrhage  recurred,  and  as 
the  temperature  of  the  arm  was  then  distinctly  lower  than  natural.  Sir  George 
and  I  decided  that  the  only  remaining  resource  was  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

**  Drawing  the  patient  to  the  edge  of  his  bed,  I  readily  remoyed  the  limb,  and 
exposed  to  yiew  a  frightful  cayity  containing  coa^lated  blood,  extending  as  low 
down  the  side  as  the  latUnmua  doni^  and  stretching  forwards  under  the  pectoral 
muscle.  The  artery  appeared  to  haye  been  torn  across,  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  the  subscapular,  through  which  the  blood  was  flowing  in  a  retrograde 
course;  I  tied  it— the  axillary— and  one  or  two  other  yessels,  scooped  out  all  the 
clotted  blood  I  could  reach,  and  then  stitched  the  edges  of  the  wound  together. 
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The  patient,  for  seyeral  hours  after  the  operation,  threatened  to  sink  nnderthm 
final  act  of  his  trials.  He  complained  of  nausea,  and  was  deadly  pale;  his  face 
was  covered  with  cold  perspiration;  and  bis  pulse  could  hardly  be  felt.  Small 
quantities  of  wine  were  given  to  him  frequently,  and  in  the  evening  he  revived; 
ueling  warm  and  comparatively  comfortable;  the  pulse  became  firm  and  could 
be  counted,  160.  Next  day  it  was  140;  the  day  following,  ISO;  and  so  on  until 
it  fell  to  the  natural  state.  In  other  respects  the  improvement  was  equally  pro- 
gressive, and  before  the  end  of  a  week  tliere  was  no  room  for  anxiety  except  on 
account  of  the  ligature  above  the  clavicle.  It  was  longer  of  separating  than 
asual,  but  probably  lay  loose  for  some  time  before  it  came  away,  owing  to  the 
patient^s  extreme  aversion  to  let  it  be  touched'  His  recovery  was  complete  both 
in  rega'd  to  the  wound,  and  the  general  health. 

*<The  points  in  this  case  most  deserving  of  attention  are,  1.  the  way  in 
which  the  artery  was  ruptured;  9.  the  absence  of  pulsation  and  aneurismal 
bruit  in  the  tumour;  3.  the  ineffieacy  of  tying  the  arterial  trunk  at  a  distance 
from  the  rupture  and  with  the  intervention  of  branches;  and  4.  The  success  of 
amputation  m  very  desperate  circumstances.  Whether  pulsation  was  prevented 
by  the  artery  being  torn  entirely  across,  and  whether  ligature  of  the  subclavian 
would  have  proved  effectual  if  not  preceded  by  puncture  of  the  tumour,  ars 
questions  which  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.'* 


46.  Aneurum  of  the  eoetertuU  IKae  artery'-'-€b$euritif  dthying  an  eperaHi 
moriifieation  of  the  linJh^Hgaturt  oj  the  common  lUac^  and  amputation  of  the 
thigh — diaeetton,^-Thw  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Prof.  Svmb  in  our  res- 
pected eotemporary,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (October, 
1838.)  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  thin,  anxious,  unhealthy4ookinff  person, 
SBtat.  31;  by  occupation  a  tailor.  He  stated  that  three  months  before  Frofessor 
Syme's  seeing  him,  he  had  perceived  a  beating  tumour,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  in  the  riffht  groin,  which  rapidly  increased  in  size.  A  medical  pracmioner 
in  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  he  came,  prescribed  fomentations,  lini- 
ments, and  poultices,  with  the  view  of  hastening  its  progress  to  a  proper  state 
for  beinff  opened.  Aa  it  rapidly  increased  in  size  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
without  oecoming  softer  or  appearing  to  approach  the  surface,  leeches  and  mer- 
curial ointment  were  next  employed,  and  no  benefit  being  derived  from  these 
means,  poultices  of  potatoes  were  recommended. 

**  Having  carefully  examined  the  tumour,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  aneurism  stOl  within  command  by  tying  the  common  iliac  artery,  and  advi^ 
ed  him  to  go  into  the  hospital.  He  did  so,  and  in  the  case  which  I  dictated 
next  day  to  my  clerk,  it  is  stated  that  *  there  is  now  a  largre  tumour  occupying 
the  whole  space  between  the  pubes  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  extending 
three  inches  above  a  line  drawn  between  these  two  points,  and  nearly  two  below 
it.  The  consistence  of  this  tumour  is  tense  aod  elastic;  a  very  obscure  pulsa- 
tion may  be  felt  at  some  parts  of  its  extent;  and  the  aneurismal  bruit  is  very  dis- 
tinctly heard.    The  patient  complains  principally  of  pain  in  the  knee.' " 

Mr.  Syme  resolved  to  tie  the  common  iliac  artery;  but  it  was  resolved  by  a 
number  of  medical  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  operation,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  operate  until  the  nature  of  the  case  became  more  distinctly 
manifested. 

"  AfWr  this,  the  tumour  obviously  enlarged,  and  acquired  a  more  irregular  no* 
dulated  surface— the  limb  became  cedematous.  The  pain,  in  the  knee  too,  whicJi 


bad  been  always  sallow  and  unhealthy,  assumed  more  of  the  greenish-yellow 
hue  attending  malignant  disease  of  the  cerebriform  kind. 

**  On  the  6th  June,  the  leg  became  cold,  and  on  the  7th  pulsation  was  felt 
distinctly  throughout  the  tumour.  On  the  8th,  I  rrauested  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Sir  George  BaTlingall,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  to  consider  what  should  be  done. 
The  pulsation  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  aneurism.  But  the  tumour  had 
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aaeended  to  within  an  inch  of  the  nmhilicos.  And  the  le^  was  not  only  cold, 
but  of  a  blnish-pnTple  colour  from  the  knee  downwards,  with  some  large  vesi- 
cles  on  the  call,  it  was  plain  that  the  mortification,  if  allowed  to  proceed, 
must  prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  days  at  most.  There  was  reason  to  think  that 
room  still  remained  for  tyinff  the  common  iliac;  and  that  if  this  were  done,  the 
process  of  mortification  might  be  stopped,  by  amputating  the  thi^h.  We  there- 
fore resolved  that  an  attempt  should  still  be  made  to  save  the  patient's  life. 

*'  The  external  incision  was  between  six  and  seven  inches  long,  extending 
from  a  little  above  the  external  ring  upwards  in  the  direction  of  Fk>upart*8  lig- 
ament, but  diverging  from  it  with  a  sliprht  curve  inward.  The  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  were  readily  divided,  and  little  difiSculty  was  experienced  in  turning 
back  the  peritoneum  from  the  tumour,  which  was  done  cautiously  to  prevent 
rupture  of  the  membrane  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  sac  on  the  other.  I  felt 
the  external  iliac  artery  beating  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  traced 
it  back  until  it  became  free,  immediately  beyond  which  the  internal  iliac  came 
under  the  finger,  and  beyond  this  the  common  trunk  lay  quite  free.  So  far  the 
operation,  however  formidable,  had  not  been  attended  with  much  embarrassment. 
But  in  proceeding  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the  vessel,  I  found  the  narrow  space 
which  was  all  that  could  be  gained  between  the  unyielding  convex  surface  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  peritoneum  distended  by  the  viscera,  and  which  was  nearly 
equal  in  depth  to  the  whole  length  of  my  hand,  rendered  the  employment  of 
aneurism  needles  very  perplexing  and  uncertain.  Having  tried  several  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  I  at  length  succeeded  m  passing  one  of  the  simplest  form;  and  then 
having  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  neld  carefully  aside  by  iron  spatulas,  got  a 
view  of  the  ligature,  and  drew  it  out  by  means  of  a  hook.  A  single  firm  knot 
was  tied  on  the  vessel,  and  one  end  of  the  thread  cut  away.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were  stitched  together. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  tumour  became  smaller  and  soAer.  The  cold- 
ness and  discoloration  of  the  limb  extended  above  the  knee,  and  the  patient  com- 
plained of  inability  to  retain  anything  in  his  stomach.  On  the  9th,  he  was  in 
much  the  same  state,  with  some  tympanitic  distention  of  the  abdomen.  On  the 
10th,  he  was  no  worse.  On  the  11th,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  performed 
close  above  the  discoloured  part  of  the  limb.     On  the  13th,  the  patient  died. 

'*  On  dissection,  we  found  the  common  iliac  firmly  tied,  exactly  at  the  middle 
point  between  its  origin  and  bifurcation,  without  any  inclusion  or  injury  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  vessel  contained  a  clot  above  and  below  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  peritoneum  showed  traces  of  much  inflammation,  but  not  general  or 
very  extensive.  The  nodular  ine<|ualities  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour  depend- 
ed on  the  glands  of  the  groin,  which  were  enlarged  and  elevated  by  the  subja- 
cent swelling.  The  aneurism  was  of  great  extent,  occupying  the  triangular 
hollow  of  the  thigh,  and  stretching  up  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  fill  Ae  cavitv;  of 
the  ilium^  and  even  extend  considerably  beyond  it  towards  the  back.  The 
ramus  of  the  pubes  was  exposed  and  rough,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  was 
nearly  if  not  completely  perforated  by  absorption. 

^  The  external  iliac  and  its  continuation  the  common  femoral  artery  lay  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  the  aneurismal  sac,  but  remained  quite  entire  except 
for  about  an  inch  at  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  coats  of  the  vessel  were  de- 
ficient to  this  extent,  on  its  inner  or  inferior  surflEU^.'' 

47.  CSub-fooi  treated  by  Operation.'^'Dr.  Little  has  recorded  in  the  Lancet  six 
cases  of  club-foot,  treated  by  division  of  tendo  Achillis. 

The  Jirtt  ease  was  one  of  congenital  talipes  varus  verus,  affectinff  both  limbs. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  boy  16  years  of  age;  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  was 
supporteid  on  the  ball  of  the  little  toe,  which  was  the  only  part  which  touched 
the  ground.  The  patient's  progression  was,  of  course,  extremely  laborious  and 
4ifficult.  On  the  Uth  April,  1837,  Dr.  L.  divided  both  the  Achilles  tendons  with 
a  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  This  instrument  was  passed  through  the  skin,  one  or 
two  fingers  breadth  above  the  malleolus  intemus,  with  one  of  its  sides  turned 
towards  the  tendon,  the  other  directed  towards  the  deeper  muscles  and  the 
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tibial  vessels  and  nerres:  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the  knife  passed  beyond  tiie 
external  ed^e  of  the  tendon,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  skin  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  knife  was  turned,  so  as  to  bring  its  catting  edge  to  press  against  the 
tendon,  which  was  divided  at  one  stroke  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  knife. 
The  limb  was  then  secared  in  a  pasteboard  splint,  so  as  to  prevent  motion,  and 
the  third  day  Stromeyer's  foot  boards  were  applied  and  extension  commenced; 
at  first  very  slightly,  and  the  force  gradaally  increased  daily.  On  the  Ist  Sept. 
1837,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  without  difficulty. — 
Lancet^  March  iT,  1838. 

The  second  ea$e  was  one  of  talipes  equinus  acquisitus  of  right  foot,  arising 
from  paralvsis  of  the  anterior  tibial  muscle,  in  a  girl  etat.  14.  The  point  <m 
the  foot  only  touched  the  ground,  the  heel  being  drawn  up  between  two  and  three 
inches. 

On  the  16th  August,  1837,  the  tendo  Achillis  was  divided;  on  the  19th 
8tTomeyeT*B  foot  board  was  applied,  and  very  slight  extension  exercised;  and  on 
the  15tn  Nov.  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  extremely  well. 

The  third  ease  was  one  of  talipes  equinus  acquisitus  verus,  converted  into 
talipes  varus  spurius,  through  having  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  subject  of  it,  was  a  boy  aetat.  15,  who  until  the  age  of  two  vears  was  healthy, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  during  which  he  had  a  fit  at  night, 
which  lefl  hfm  with  his  left  arm  and  leg  spasmodically  contracted.  The  de- 
formity of  the  foot  has  constantly  increased  up  to  the  present  time.  With  the 
assistance' of  a  stick  he  is  able  with  great  difficulty  to  walk. 

On  the  Seth  Februarjr,  Dr.  L.  divided  the  tendo  Achillis.  May  8,  Dr.  L. 
reports  the  patient  as  without  any  deformity,  and  as  having  often  walked  with 
comfort  8  or  10  miles  a  day. 

The  fourth  ease  was  one  of  talipus  equinus  acquisitus,  from  shortening  of 
gastrocnemii,  induced  by  the  cicatrisation  of  extensive  abscesses,  which  nad 
extended  in  various  directions  among  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
leg,  accompanied  by  carious  bones,  particularly  of  the  tibia.  The  subject  of  it, 
a  girl  27  vears  of  age,  was  attacked  with  some  disease  in  her  right  leg,  accom- 
panied with  abscesses,  ^.,  when  she  was  7  years  of  ace,  and  which  continued 
for  eight  years;  during  which  period  she  was  necessarily  prevented  frmn  walkp 
ing.  The  heel,  in  consequence  of  this  confinement,  the  superior  power  of  the 
gastrocnemii,  and  the  contraction  of  the  numerous  cicatrices,  was  drawn  up  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  the  patient  was  compelled  to  walk  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  There  was  no  other  deformity  of  the  foot.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  and  outside  of  the  leg  were  bound  down  to  the  bonef  by 
eight  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  large  indented  cicatrices,  some  of  them  more  than  Uiree 
inches  in  length.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  in  this 
case.  '*  The  lowest  cicatrice,  uniting  skin,  bones,  and  tendo  Achillis,  approached 
80  near  to  the  insertion  of  the  latter,  into  the  os  calcis,  within  an  inch  of  it,  and 
the  distance  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  and  the  back  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  which  is  occupied  in  a  healthy  limb,  by  yielding  cellular  tissue,  appeared, 
from  the  thickening  and  induration  around  the  tendon,  to  be  filled  up  by  a  dense 
mass  of  organised  lymph,  showing  that  some  abscess  formerly  extended  thither. 
There  was  also  the  necessity  of  keepinor  sufficiently  far  from  the  bursa,  at  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  tendo  Achillis  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  objection  of  traversing  old  ci* 
catrices  with  the  knife  on  the  other.*'  Nevertheless  Mr.  Little  resolved  to  ope- 
rate, and  on  the  7th  September,  he  passed  a  straight  French  bistoury  into  the  inside 
of  the  limb,  **  opposite  to  the  part  where  the  tendon  was  least  engaged  by  tilie 
adhesions,  as  far  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  as  was  compatible  with 
the  safety  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels,  &c.,  one  side  of  the  knife  being  directed 
towards  the  latter.  The  cutting  edge  was  then  directed  outwards,  against  the 
tendon,  the  point  being  made  to  describe  a  quarter  or  third  of  a  circle,  of  which 
the  centre  was  that  part  of  the  blade  in  contact  with  the  external  punctures. 
By  this  cutting  outwards,  and  circular  motion  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  nearly 
all  fibro-cartilaginous  adhesions,  for  they  were  felt  by  me  to  be  gristly  whilst 
cutting  them,  between  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  tendo 
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Achillis,  were  divided,  as^in  the  method  I  osoally  adopt  for  cutting  the  latter 
only,  without  any  puncture  being  made  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  Teg.  -After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  knife  two  small  remaining  portions  of  fascia,  or  bands  of 
adhesion,  were  felt  through  the  integuments  to  be  still  unsevered;  they*  were  cut 
by  re-introducing  the«  bistoury.  There  was  but  one  wound,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  which  healed  immediately  hj  first  intention,  the  wound  having  been 
dress^  and  the  limb  treated  as  is  described  in  the  preceding  cases." 

On  the  sixth  day  Stromeyer^s  foot  board  was  applied,  without  attempting 
much  extension.  After  a  few  days  the  cord  of  the  apparatus  was  slowly  tight- 
ened, though  with  rery  little  amendment.  The  patient  complained  of  restless 
nights,  and  on  the  eighth  day.  Dr.  L.  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that  the  foot 
was  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  before  the  operation;  he  was  therefore  certain 
that  some  unusual  impediment  to  the  bending  of  the  ankle  existed.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  after  division  of  the  tendon,  when  all  swelling  had  subsided.  Dr. 
L.  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  a  firm  band  passing  from  the  os 
calcis,  or  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  divided  tendo  Achillis,  to  the  lowest 
cicatrix  of  the  fibula;  and  he  determined  to  divide  this  band.  This  he  did  after 
the  manner  of  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  except  that  he  introduced  the  knife  upon 
the  outside  of  the  limb.  The  wound  healed  on  the  second  day;  Stromeyer*s  foot 
board  was  then  applied,  and  the  same  degree  of  extension  which  had  previously 
given  much  pain,  was  now  borne  with  comparative  ease,  so  that  the  patient  was 
able  to  walk  about.  The  heel  gradually  descended,  and  fourteen  days  after  the 
second  operation  she  was  able  to  put  the  heel  and  entire  sole  to  the  ground; 
which  she  had  not  done  for  twenty  years.  The  limb  gradually  improved,  and 
at  the  date  of  the  report,the  patient  is  represented  as  being  able  to  walk  or  dance  as 
if  the  limb  had  never  been  contracted. — Lancet,  May  26,  1838. 

Cz»e  fifth  was  a  lady  aetat.  24,  with  talipes  varus  acquisitus  of  right  foot.  This 
patient,  like  the  last,  had  had,  nine  years  ago,  numerous  abscesses  in  different  parts 
of  back  and  outside  of  the  leg,  with  necrosis  of  tibia  and  fibula.  Several  large 
pieces  of  bone  were  removed,  and  after  suffering  four  years  the  abscesses  heal^« 
The  ^trocnemii  were,  however,  contracted,  and  the  heel  was  drawn  up  two  or 
tiiiree  inches.  She  was  placed  under  a  mechanist  of  repute  and  an  appropriate 
apparatus  applied  and  continued  for  five  years,  without  any  other  benefit  than 
preventing  the  contraction  from  increasing. 

Aug.  1,  Dr.  Little  divided  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  next  day  Dr.  L.  felt  a 
small  string  or. bridle  remaining  undivided  at  the  part  where  he  cut  the  tendon, 
this  he  divided  by  a  very  minute  puncture.  The  tburth  day,  cord  of  apparatus 
tiglftened  for  first  time.  After  this  the  extension  was  gradually  increased,  and 
in  six  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk  about  in  a  common  shoe,  the  ankle  joint  pos- 
sessing the  usual  extent  of  motion. 

The  aixih  case  was  one  of  talipes  varus^the  patient  an  adult.  The  tendons 
of  the  gastrocnemii,  tibialis  posticus  and  tibialis  anticus  were  divided,  and  at  the 
end  of  seven  weeks  the  patient  trod  upon  the  entire  sole  and  heel. 

Dr.  Little  has  found  in  some  of  his  cases  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus  against 
a  prominent  part  of  the  limb  to  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration.  .  This  acci- 
dent he  has  prevented,  or  remedied  where  it  has  occurred,  by  interposing 
between  the  8j[riint  and  the  part  pressed  upon,  an  air  cushion.—Lanee^,  June, 
8, 1836. 

48.  Luxation  cf  the  Thigh  of  seven  and  a  half  monihs*  standing.  Fracture  of  the 
Femur  during  efforts  of  Reduction,  JHemarks  by  M.  Maloaionb. — ^A  young  man  of 
17  entered  the  service  of  M.  Velpeau,  at  La  Charite,  in  December,  1837,  with 
a  luxation  upwards  and  backwards  of  the  thigh  of  seven  and  a  half  months' 
standing.  From  a  minute  examination  of  his  history  and  symptoms  M.  Mal- 
gaigne  judged  that  the  luxation  had  been  primitively  incomplete  and  directly 
bacxwards.  At  the  period  of  examination  the  dislocation  was  complete,  though 
the  head  of  the  femur  was  still  very  distant  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  ischiatie 
notch*  being  at  furthest  but  half  an  inch  from  its  cavity.  M.  Malgaigne  thinking 
it  still  curable,  undertook,  at  the  request  of  M*  Velpeau,  its  reduction.    On  the 
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90th  of  Jsnnary,  he  commenced  his  operatione  by  suspendingr  a  weight  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  to  the  limb  above  the  malleoli  which  was  gradually  increased  up  to 
the  28th,  the  day  of  operation.  At  ibis  date,  after  extension  had  been  kept  up 
for  some  time,  it  was  suddenly  stopped  and  rotation  of  the  knee  carefully  resorted 
to,  during  which  a  sudden  crack  was  heard  and  a  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  femur  found  to  have  been  produced.  On  the  3d  of  February  ^e  following 
expose  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  so 
old  a  luxation  was  made  by  M.  Malgaigne,  which,  as  containing  views  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration,  we  have  translated  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

**  All  surgeons  ame  in  regarding  as  incurable,  luxations  which  have  existed 
for  a  certain  time,  which  time  is  very  limited  for  those  of  the  femur.  Of  the 
three  celebrated  writers  who  have  latterly  treated  of  injuries  of  the  bones,  Boyer, 
Monteggia,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  first  without  expressing  himself  in  an  abso- 
lute manner  states  it  to  be  very  rare  for  a  luxation,  even  of  an  orbicular  articula- 
tion, to  be  susceptible  of  reduction  at  the  end  of  one  months  the  second  says  one 
monA  and  a  haiff  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  more  bold  than  the  others,  fixes  eight 
weeks  as  the  period  beyond  which  it  is  imprudent  to  attempt  the  reduction  in 
dislocations  of  the  femur,  except  in  subjects  who  are  not  very  muscular  or  those 
advanced  in  life. 

**  These  certainly  are  great  authorities;  but  if,  nevertheless,  we  look  into  the 
matter  and  examine  the  reasons  for  these  assertions  we  will  be  astonished  at  the 
looseness  and  inconsistency  of  their  answers.  Boyer  thinks  that  the  adhesions 
contracted  by  the  bone  are  such  that  if  the  parts  to  which  it  is  thus  fixed  are 
moveable,  we  draw  them  with  it;  and  in  the  opposite  case  that  we  tear  the  skin 
and  sometimes  even  the  muscles  sooner  than  obtain  the  least  change  of  position 
in  the  bone. 

'*  Monteggia  alleges  as  objections  to  trials  at  reduction,  the  permanent  short- 
enmg  of  the  muscles  which  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  position  of  the 
bone,  and  have  contracted  adhesions  which  increase  daily  in  force;  the  contract- 
ing or  even  the  obliteration  of  the  opening  in  the  capsule,  and  lastlv,  though 
af&r  a  long  period,  the  filling  upof  the  cavity  itself.  Sir  A.  Cooper  admits  also 
three  sorts  of  difficulties;  1st.  The  adhesions  are  such  that  even  after  removal 
of  the  muscles  by  dissection  the  bone  cannot  be  returned  to  its  natural  cavity. 
Sdly.  Sometimes  the  cavitv  is  so  filled  up  with  plastic  or  even  bony  matter  that 
it  can  no  longer  retain  the  head  of  the  bone.  3dly.  The  luxated  bone  may  form 
for  itself  a  new  articulating  cavity  from  whence  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
fracture.  He  further  signalizes  as  dangers  accompanying  attempts  made  to 
reduce  old  luxations,  the  contusion  of  the  skin,  the  tearing  of  muscles,  the  dig- 
ging of  the  nerves  ffiving  nse  to  paralysis,  and  finally,  even  declares  that  the 
member  then  reduced  is  not  more  useful  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  its  abnormal  position.  But  after  this  sad  picture,  how  is  it, 
let  me  ask,  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  encourages  attempts  at  reduction  for  luxation  of 
the  humerus  after  three  months,  while  at  the  same  time  he  forbids  our  attempt- 
ing that  of  the  femur  after  eight  weeks?  Is  it  that  the  adhesions  are  formed  less 
slowly  in  the  shoulder  than  in  the  hipt  On  the  contrary  we  know  that  the  work 
of  nature,  particularly  for  the  bony  system,  is  more  rapid  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Is  it  that  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  more  readily  filled 
with  plastic  or  bony  matterl  Its  depth  gives  it  in  this  respect  an  incontestable 
advantage  over  the  glenoid  cavity.  Like  objections  may  be  brought  to  the 
theories  of  Boyer  and  Monteggia,  who  also  regard  luxations  of  the  shoulder  as 
reducible  after  a  longer  period  than  those  of  the  femur. 

«*  But  putting  aside  reasoning,  facts  may  be  brought  forward  to  contradict  these 
bold  assertions.  I  will  not  here  bring  forward  the  reduction  made  by  Guyenot 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  His  observation  contained  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acadamie 
de  Chirurgie  being  so  strangely  written  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  affirm  whe- 
ther reduction  was  accomplished  or  even  whether  a  luxation  really  existed.  A 
luxation  reduced  after  two  years  is  also  reported  by  Pfaff;  but  the  sht>rt  analysis 

?iven  of  it  by  Richter  does  not  permit  us  to  attach  great  importance  to  it.     A. 
?ooper  has  given  a  history,  derived  from  Mr.  Fomish,  of  a  sailor  who  having 
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fallen  at  sea  had  reduced  by  this  fall  a  luxation  of  fire  yeais  standing.    Far 
from  serving  as  prqpfs,  these  histories  have  all  need  of  being  themselves  proved. 
Bat  examples  exist  of  luxations  of  the  femur  which  have  been  replaced  afler^ 
three  months,  and  we  know  of  authentic  cases  of  luxations  of  the  humerus  re- 
duced after  five  months,  seven  months,  and  even  one  year.    The  obstacles  to 
the  reduction  of  ancient  luxations  being  the  same  for  all  these  articulations,  we 
have  then  a  right  to  conclude  that  af^r  the  lapse  of  one  year,  at  least,  the  reduc- 
tion is  possible  for  all.    Such,  in  effect,  is  the  doctrine  1  teach;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  make  some  exceptions  to  it.     Sir  A.  Cooper  makes  an  exception  to  his 
doctrine  for  emaciated  persons  and  those  of  lax  fibre;  but  after  five  or  six  months 
the  member  affected  with  an  unreduced  luxation  is  always  atrophied  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  as  was  the  case  in  our  patient,  and  as  I  have  already  stated  it  is 
Aot  in  these  cases  the  muscles,  but  the  adhesions  which  form  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  reduction.    It  is  upon  the  less  rapid  formation  of  these  aohesions  that 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  liicewise  excepted  from  his  law  persons  advanced  in  life.    I 
confess,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  age  a  little  advanced,  particularly  if  at  the  same 
time  nutrition  was  not  active,  would  lead  me  to  fear  a  fracture  oi  the  bone.    I 
do  not  stop  then  on  account  of  the  youth,  nor  on  account  of  the  muscular  vigour 
of  patients.    The  two  obstacles,  which  for  different  reasons  appear  to  me  to 
inerit  most  our  attention,  are:  where  the  luxation  has  given  rise  to  violent  in- 
flammation in  the  surrounding  parts;  if  this  inflammation  has  moderated  after- 
wards, it  is  still  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  trials  at  reduction,  for  fear  of  repro- 
ducing it.    If  it  has  determined  suppuration,  the  ravages  are  too  great  and  the 
bands  of  inodular  tissue  too  powerful  to  allow  of  hope  for  a  favourable  result, 
and  I  abstain  from  all  attempts.    I  believe  too  that  we  should  refrain  from 
attempting  reduction  in  a  lymphatic  subject  or  where  the  luxation  has  kept  up  a 
permanent  engorgement  however  slight.    But  above  all  J  make  a  vast  difference 
between  luxations  accompanied  with  partial  rupture  of  the  cap8ulafl»  ligament 
and  such  as  have  it  completely  divided.    I  have  proclaimed  elsewhere  and  an- 
nually demonstrate  in  my  lectures,  that  primitive  luxations  of  the  femur  are 
generally  incomplete,  a  condition  of  great  importance  for  the  reduction  when 
uey  are  recent  and  still  more  so  when  they  are  of  Ion?  standing.    At  the  hip, 
the  incomplete  luxation  is  esdentially  accompanied  with  an  incomplete  rent  m 
the  capsule  and  it  is  the  portion  remaining  uninjured  which  retains  the  head  of 
the  femur  upon  the  cotyloidien  border.     Complete  primitive  luxations,  of  which 
I  have  found  some  examples  with  undeniable  proot  by  autopsy,  produce  almost 
always  complete  and  entire  separation  of  the  capsule.     See  now  what  must 
follow  this  state  of  things.    In  incomplete  luxations  if  the  patient  retains  his 
limb  motionless,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  remain  on  the  edge  of  its  caviiy;  or  if 
be  makes  uso  of  his  limb  he  will  place  it  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it,  and  there 
will  occur  what  existed  in  our  patient,  a  true  consecutive  luxation,  not  by  mus- 
cular action,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  a  cause  absolutely  necessary,  and 
which  I  have  been  the  first  to  make  known,  of  consecutive  luxations.  But  in  this, 
last  case  even  the  portion  of  the  capsule  remaining  untouched  stretches  itself  little 
by  little  and  is  not  destroyed;  the  membrane  lining  it  will  continue  to  secrete 
synovia  in  the  whole  extent  passed  over  by  the  head  of  the  bone;  from  the  new 
situation  which  it  occupies  to  its  old  cavity  there  will  be  a  free  passage  con- 
stantly lubricated  by  synovia,  and  only  a  little  strictured,  when  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  distant,  by  the  surrounding  tissues  and  by  bands  of  new  formation 
around  the  neck.    Look  on  the  contrary  at  the  case  of  a  complete  primitive  lux- 
ation with  entire  separation  of  the  capsule,  the  luxated  bone  becomes  surrounded 
first  with  effused  blood  which  afterwards  gives  place  to  coagulable  lymph; 
adhesions,  at  first  cellular,  and  ultimately  fibrous,  will  on  all  sides  envelope  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  bone  and  separate  it  completely  from  its  natural  cavity. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  a  free  and  moistened  passage  from  the  head  of  the  bone 
to  its  cavity;  in  the  second,  a  complete  and  solid  partition  between  the  two. 
You  will  now  foresee  what  different  obstacles  are  presented  to  reduction  in  these 
different  states.    For  my  part  I  would  hesitate  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  lux- 
ation of  the  femur  primitively  complete  at  the  end  of  two  months,  while  I  have 
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without  hesitation  andertaken  to  reduce  a  complete  consecntiTe  laxation  of  seven 
months  and  a  half.  I  dwell  much  upon  this  distinction,  for  it  detennines  the 
progrnosis  and  rational  practice  not  only  in  luxations  of  the  femur  but  in  almost 
all  others.  When  M«  Sedillot  reduced  a  luxated  humerus  of  more  than  a 
year's  standing,  he  had  to  treat  a  sub-acroroial  luxation  with  incomplete  ruptars 
of  the  capsule:  when  afterwards  he  attempted  at  the  clinic  of  M.  Ltsfraoc,  to  is* 
duce  a  luxation  of  the  humerus  much  less  ancient,  he  failed,  and  I  had  predicted 
that  he  would  fail,  the  luxation  being  sub-scapular  and  the  capsule  being  conse- 
quently completely  ruptured. 

**  Matters  being  thus,  and  the  conditions  of  reducibiUty  established,  there  stUl 
remains  a  difficulty  to  resolve.     Why  in  the  trials  made  up  to  this  time  in  cases  of 
old  luxations  have  so  few  been  reduced,  and  why  when  these  trials  hare  been  sue* 
cessfui  have  the  accidents  signalized  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  been  met  with!  I  answer 
that  in  attempting  luxations  indiscriminately  we  must  meet  with  some  at  least 
which  are  really  irreducible  and  for  all  the  others  the  want  of  success  and  the 
accidents  are  essentially  the  consequence  of  the  methods  adopted.     In  ail  the 
history  of  our  art  you  will  not  find  a  single  surgeon  vary  his  mode  of  procedure 
for  recent  or  ancient  luxations.    Good  or  bad,  the  same  method  is  applied  to  all; 
and,  nevertheless,  the  most  enlightened  surgeons  acknowledge  that  in  recent 
cases  the  obstacle  to  reduction  arises  from  muscular  resistance,  while  in  old 
eases  it  is  from  adhesions.     Now,  in  order  to  elongate  the  muscles,  the  secret 
consists  in  pulling  parallel  to  their  axis  without  interfering  with  a  more  or  less 
favourable  position  for  the  member.    In  order  to  break  up  adhesions  when  they 
are  firm,  on  the  contrary,  to  pull  above  parallel  to  their  axis  is  a  bad  method 
as  by  it  we  scarce  do  more  than  extend  them  and  cannot  break  them  up  by 
a  force  much  above  that  which  the  ihuscles  would  support.    Take  for  examnle 
the  natural  ligaments,  in  drawing  them  parallel  to  their  axis  you  will  finallT 
stretch  th^  but  you  cannot  rupture  them  except  by  tearing  off  the  member  itseli. 
How  then  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  they  are  ruptured  so  easily  in  luxations) 
It  is  because  they  are  not  attacked  but  in  a  partial  manner;  stretched  on  one  side 
only,  stretched  in  a  curvilinear  direction  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  finally 
because  the  luxated  bone  acts  upon  them  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind.    Applying 
these  observations  to  artificial  ligaments  which  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  in 
order  to  disengage  luxated  bones,  I  have  established  a  general  method  which 
consists  in  making  use  of  the  displaced  bone  as  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  acting 
in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  movements  impressed  upon  it  when  the  luxatioa 
was  produced.     Chance  has  sometimes  led  surgeons  to  employ  this  method;  it 
is  thus  that  for  scapulo-humeral  luxations  the  methods  with  the  heel,  the  ladder 
and  the  ambe  of  Hippocrates,  make  the  humerus  act  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind. 
For  recent  luxations  these  certainly  are  not  the  best  methods,  but  for  old  luxar 
tions  I  know  of  nothing  superior  or  even  equal  to  the  ambe  of  Hippocrates.    1 
comprehend  how,  with  weir  tractions  more  or  less  parallel,  surgeons  may  havesue* 
.^seeded  in  breaking  up  adhesions,  yet  feeble,  such  as  they  are  for  example  after 
ei^ht  or  ten  weeks;  it  is  too  at  this  period  that  they  generally  cease  to  be  success- 
ful; but  when  the  adhesions  are  stronger  they  have  almost  uniformly  failed.  I  have 
tried  comparatively  the  efiScacy  of  the  two  methods  in  two  cases  of  old  luxation 
of  the  elbow  backwards,  the  one  being  of  seventy  days'  standing,  the  other  of  three 
months  and  twenty-one  days.    The  first  occurred  in  a  woman  S2  years  of  age, 
treated  by  MM.  Lisfranc,  Maijolin,  and  myself;  after  extension  with  the  aid  of 
pullies  kept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb  the  fore  arm  was  flexed 
by  main  force  and  in  pulling  upon  it  in  this  position  the  reduction  was  effected. 
The  other  existed  in  a  boy  a^  II,  reduced  by  M.  Lisfranc  and  myself  at  La 
Piti^  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb  and  afVerwards  upon  the 
fore  arm  flexed  was  altogether  useless.    I  then  pointed  out  a  mode  of  proeedurs 
which  assimilates  to  the  general  method,  that  is  to  say,  thatM.  Lisfranc,  seising 
with  one  hand  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  the  wrist  with  the  other  and  placing 
^e  knee  upon  the  olecranon,  caused  the  ulna  to  act  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  broke  up  all  the  bands  and  replaced  the  bone;  success  as  muck 
more  diffieult  to  obtain  as  there  had  been  a  fracture  cured  with  deformity  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  humems  in  contact  with  the  radius,  which  hindered  this  last  bone  from 
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being  as  perfectly  redaoed  as  the  ulna.  M.  Roux  has  stated  at  the  academy  of 
sciences  that  the  reduction  of  as  old  luxations  of  the  elbow  was  not  very  rare;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  know  of  other  examples.  I  have  the  history  of  a  man  aged  about 
30,  who  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu^  in  1836,  for  a  luxation  of  the  same  kind  of 
three  months  and  nineteen  days'  standing,  in  whom  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon 
occurred  during  efforts  made  by  M.  Roux  to  reduce  it  by  the  ordinary  method." 
OazetU  dn  Hipitaux,  Fevrier  15, 1838.  G.  W.  N. 

49.  LaeeraUon  of  the  Perineum  in  Women,  By  Prof.  DixrrsiiBACH.— -Lace- 
ration of  the  perineum,  commonly  the  effect  of  difficult  or  ill-managed  labour, 
does  not  generally  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  unless  the  injury  be  ex« 
tensive,  and  the  inconrenience  produced  by  it  great.  When  the  laceration  is 
small,  nature  is,  in  most  cases,  able  to  effect  a  cure;  and  even  where  the  whole 
length  of  the  perineum  has  been  torn  through,  the  orifice  of  the  rectum  usually 
remains  intact.  I  have  already,  in  another  work,  communicated  the  result  m 
my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  extensive  lacerations  of  the  perineum;  the 
following  observations  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  supplement 
to  the  information  then  conveyed  to  the  profession.  The  most  recent  cases  of 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  are  the  fol« 
lowing  :^ 

Cktse  1.— The  perineum  of  a  youngr  woman,  36  years  of  affe,  preffnant  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  whom  the  genital  organs  lirere  remarkably  smul,  was  lac^ 
rated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  I  saw  the  patient  six  hours  aiher  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  and  having  removed  the  coagulated  blood  and  lymph  by  which 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  covered,  I  brouffht  the  latter  together  by  three  su- 
tures. The  parts  were  frequently  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  then  some  lint, 
moistened  with  the  lead  lotion,  applied.  On  the  third  day  I  removed  the  two 
common  sutures,  and  on  the  fourtti,  the  twisted  one.  The  union  was  perfect* 
The  continned  use  of  the  Goulard's  lotion  removed,  in  a  few  days,  some  inflam'r 
matory  tumefaction  of  the  labia. 

Caae  2. — Laceration  of  the  perineum,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  oc- 
curred in  a  female,  30  years  of  age,  while  giving  •birth  to  her  third  child.  I- 
saw  the  patient  ten  hours  afWr  delivery;  the  wound  was  clean,  and  its  lips  filled 
with  firm  coagula.  I  applied  four  sutures;  two  common,  two  twisted.  The 
dressings  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  preceding  case.  On  the  third 
day  the  edges  of  the  wound  appeared  united,  as  far  as  the  commissure.  I  now 
removed  the  anterior  suture  and  allowed  the  rest  to  remain  until  the  fifth  day. 
Up  to  the  eighth  day  the  knees  were  bound  together  with  a  handkerchief.  The 
union  now  appeared  to  be  solid,  and  the  conformation  of  the  external  genital  or* 
gans  was  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  modified. 

Que  3.-^A  younjg  woman,  32  years  of  affe,  fell  from  a  height  of  a  few  feet, 
and  struck  the  perineum  against  the  edge  of  a  stool.  On  examination,  the  gen* 
ital  organs  were  found  considerably  swollen,  the  vagina  full  of  coagulated  blood, 
and  the  left  side  of  the  perineum  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  Two 
twisted  sutures  were  immediately  aDplied,-and  the  antiphlogistic  method  of 
treatment  had  recourse  to*  The  innammation  was  thus  quickly  subdued,  and 
the  sutures  removed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days:  the  cure  was  complete.  An 
cedematous  tumefaction  of  the  sunounding  parts,  which  persisted  for  several 
weeks,  was  removed  by  the  use  of  Goulard's  lotion. 

Case  4. — A  young  married  wookan,  34  years  of  age,  fell  upon  a  porcelain 
chamber  utensU,  which  broke  into  several  ua^ents  and  wounded  the  perineum 
ip  various  directions.  Both  labia  were  divided  in  different  places,  and  one 
wound  extended  backwards  for  about  the  length  of  an  inch,  throuffh  the  middle 
of  the  perineum.  There  were  also  several  deep,  long  wounds  in  ue  parietes  of 
the  vagina,  from  which  I  extracted  some  fragments  of  porcelain.  The  patient 
had  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  complete  syn- 
cope. After  having  cleaned  the  wound  and  the  vagina  with  injections  of  cold 
water,  I  applied  a  number  of  sutures  at  the  different  points  which  seemed  to  re- 
quire them.  The  parts  were  covered  with  lint  moistened  in  a  cold  lotion;  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  inflamed  organs,  and  a  strict  regimen  enjoined.    The  whole 
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of  the  wounds  were  ouickly  united,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  one  email  one,  whi^ 
euppanited,  but  finally  healed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  patient,  since  then,  has 
flriven  birth  to  several  children,  and  the  cicatrices  have  remained  perfect,  not  one 
baring  given  way  daring  labour. 

Case  5. — A  female,  30  years  of  age,  suffered  under  incipient  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus.  The  genital  organs  were  remarkably  relaxed  and  large,  but  the  peri- 
neum, on  the  contrary,  very  small.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  enlargement  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  perineum  were  the  consequences  of  a  trifling  laceration,  or  of  simple  dila- 
tation. I  immediately  determined  on  having  recourse  to  Fricke's  operation,  and 
after  having  divided,  with  the  scissors,  the  posterior  angle  of  the  fourehette,  I 
applied  eight  sutures,  partly  twisted,  partly  common,  in  addition  to  these,  I 
placed  a  couple  of  fine  ligatures  inside  the  vagina,  through  the  edges  of  the  mu- 
cous  membrane.  The  operation  was  attended  with  complete  success.  After 
removing  Uie  sutures  the  oreadth  of  the  perineum  was  found  to  be  considerably 
increased,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  contracted  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Obm  6.^Laceration  of  the  perineum,  of  a  portion  of  the  vagina,  and  several 
inches  of  the  rectum,  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  female  26  yeare  of  age,  during 
her  firat  labour.  Six  or  eight  houre  after  the  accident,  I  was  called  in,  and  com- 
menced by  closing  the  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  vagina  with  five  or  six  sutures. 
I  Uien  treated  the  rectum  in  the  same  manner,  and  finally  closed  the  lacerated 
wound  of  the  peiinenm,  partly  with  common,  partly  with  twisted  sutures.  The 
parts  were  constantly  cleaned  with  lotions  and  baths,  but  the  obesity  of  the  pa- 
tient prevented  the  local  treatment  from  being  followed  up  in  as  efficacious  a 
manner  as  was  desirable.  When  the  sutures  came  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
perineal  wound  was  found  to  be  ununited,  but  a  portion,  near  the  anus,  had 
healed.  In  this  case  the  application  of  the  suture  was  onl^  partially  followed  by 
success;  the  patient,  however,  was  able  to  retain  botli  fluid  stools  and  flatus. 

Case  7. — The  next  case  was  a  still  more  difficult  one,  although  the  result  was 
more  fortunate.  It  occurred  in  the  pereon  of  a  woman  40  yeare  of  age;  during 
a  difficult  labour,  the  perineum,  half  the  vagina,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
rectum  were  lacerated.  I  visited  the  patient  on  the  following  day,  and  imme- 
diately judged  that  the  case  would  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  I  had  sel- 
dom seen  a  more  corpulent  woman.  The  abdomen  hung  down  over  the  middle 
of  the  thighs,  and  the  labia  were  of  enormous  dimensions.  Having  placed  the 
patient  in  a  convenient  posture  and  removed  the  coagula  of  blood,  &c.,  I  firat 
brought  together  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  rectum  with  four  points  of  su- 
ture, and  then  applied  a  strong  suture  to  the  lacerated  portion  ot  the  vagina, 
bringing  the  extremities  out  through  the  vulva;  complete  coaptation  of  the 
wound  m  the  vaginal  parietes  was  obtained  by  four  other  sutures  of  lesser  di- 
mensions; finally,  tlie  wound  in  the  perineum  was  united  by  two  common  su- 
tures, and  two  twisted  ones.  The  tumefaction  of  the  parts  prevented  me  from 
making  any  examination  on  the  following  day,  and  we  were  compelled  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  simple  use  of  warm  fomentations  and  injections.  Several 
of  the  sutures  which  had  been  placed  on  the  perineum  and  vagina  had  began  to 
eut  through  the  tissues  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  and  were  all  removed  on  the 
sixth  day.  The  anterior  part  of  the  perineum,  as  well  as  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vaginal  wound,  were  now  found  to  be  ununited,  and  the  latter  communicated 
througli  a  small  opening  with  the  rectum.  The  parts  were  frequently  washed 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  chamomile  flowera,  and  the  process  of  granulation 
thus  encouraged.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  opening  between  the  vac 
^na  and  rectum  was  closed,  and  the  whole  of  the  lacerated  parts  in  the  peri- 
neum were  united,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  slit  at  the  anterior  part. 

Case  8. — In  the  following  case,  several  obstacles  impeded  the  operation  and 
diminished  the  chances  of  cure:  A  woman  of  nervous  temperament  and  feeble 
oonstitution,  twelve  years  anterioriy,  while  giving  birth  to  her  firet  child,  met 
with  a  very  severe  accident,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vagina,  the  whole  of 
^e  perineum,  and  two  inches  of  the  rectum,  having  been  torn  through.  On  ex- 
amining the  unfortunate  woman,  I  found  the  genital  organs  and  the  rectum 
united  by  a  large  open  slit,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  determine  at  what 
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point  ihe  perineum  had  formerly  existed.  I  operated,  in  this  ease,  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  commonly  adopt  under  similar  circumstances.  I  freed  the  rectum  a 
little  laterally,  in  order  to  conserve  its  proper  diameter,  then  ^freshed  all  the 
edffes  of  the  injured  parts,  and  united  the  rectum  with  five,  the  vagina  with  six, 
and  the  perineum  with  four  sutures.  The  parts  now  presented  a  pretty  natural 
appearance,  and  as  no  tension  existed,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  lateral  incisions.  Inflammation  set  in  moderately.  Goulard's 
lotion  was  applied  to  the  parts,  which  were  frequently  examined.  The  sutures 
appeared  firm  on  the  third  and  fourth  day;  they  were,  however,  removed,  with 
the  ffreateM  caution,  on  the  following  day,  and  the  union  appeared  perfect.  After - 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  during  the  first  evacuation  from  thiB  bowels,  a  commu- 
nication between  the  rectum  and  vagina  was  discovered.  For  several  months, 
the  edges  were  touched  with  caostics,  but  without  any  great  benefit;  the  patient 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  further  operation. 

Cau  9.-*A  healthy  woman,  36  yeare  of  age,  had  the  misfortune  to  listen  to 
the  instances  of  a  young  man,  by  whom  she  became  pregnant.  She  was  her- 
self small  in  peraon;  the  pelvis  and  genital  organs  were  also  small,  while  the 
child  was  remarkably  large.  During  delivery,  the  perineum  and  genital  organs 
were  injured  to  a  very  remarkable  extent.  I  was  called  to  see  the  woman  OD 
the  following  mominj^,  and  found  her  bathed  in  blood,  llie  vasina  and  rectum 
formed  one  large  cavity,  the  edges  of  which  were  ragged.  A  large  flap,  three 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  hung  down  from  the  external  ^nital  or- 
gans, and  on  examination  was  found  to  belong  to  the  vagina,  to  which  it  was 
only  connected  by  a  band  of  tissue  not  broader  than  an  inch.  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  physician  in  attendance,  it  was  determined  that  some  efifort  to  re- 
lieve the  unfortunate  woman  should  be  made,  although  the  ease  appeared  to  be 
a  very  hopeless  one.  I  commenced  by  bringing  together  the  sides  of  the  lace- 
rated rectum,  and  for  this  six  sutures  were  necessary;  the  wounds  of  the  vagina 
required  no  less  than  ten  sutures,  and  for  the  perineum  five  were  employed.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  one  end  of  each  ligature  was  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot.  Although  I  did  not  expect  to  obtain  anything  like  a  complete  cure  in  this 
case,  yet  I  hoped,  at  least,  to  render  the  woman's  life  less  uncomfortable.  The 
treatment  wu  moderately  antiphlogistic;  the  wounded  parts  were  frequently 
washed  with  warm  Goulard's  lotion,  and,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  in- 
jured parts  healed  so  completely  by  the  firat  intention,  that,  after  the  removal  of 
the' numerous  sutures,  noUiing  could  be  observed  but  a  fine  cicatrix.  A  small 
communication  between  the  rectum  and  vagina,  healed  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
days,  on  touching  the  edges  with  caustic.  Several  physicians  have  examiued 
this  case  since  the  cure,  ^r  the  obtaining  which  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  as- 
siduity and  talent  of  my  assistant,  Dr.  Hildebrandt. 

**  I  have  described  the  above  cases  as  briefly  as  possible,  omitting  ever^  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  strictly  essential,  it  should,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  I  took  care  to  produce  constipation  for  the  firat  six,  eightr  or  ten  days,  by 
small  doses  of  opium.  Whenever  the  desire  to  go  to  stool  became  excessive, 
a  large  tube,  open  at  one  end,  was  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  a  quantity  of 
warm  water  thrown  up,  bv  which  the  scybalae  were  softened.  The  catheter 
was  also  introduced  several  times  within  the  twenty-four  houre."— ZfOncei,  from 
Berlin  Msd.  ZtiL,  December  27,  1837. 

60.  Opiate  Lotione  in  PkUhttit.^-^M,  Pasqcibr,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  *^  In- 
vakde,^^  has  employed  with  advantage,  opiate  lotions  in  five  cases  of  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  internal  saphena  vein,  arising  from  varicose  and  atonic  ulcere  in  ttte 
couree  of  this  vessel,  and  occurring  in  debilitated  old  men.  The  saphena  in  all 
these  cases  was  highly  inflamed  in  its  whole  courae.  After  general  bleeding 
and  repeated  applications  of  leeches,  rendered  necessary  by  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  M.  P.  had  recourse  to  opiate  lotions,  made  by  dissolving  one 
drachm  of  gummy  extract  of  opium  in  two  pints  of  a  strong  decoction  of  marsh 
mallows  and  poppy  heads.  Long  compresses  well  dipt  in  this  liquid,  and  laid 
on  the  limb  over  the  inflamed  vein,  and  the  whole  covered  with  gummed  clotk. 
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Every  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  this  cloth  was  carefully  raised^  aod  the 
compresses  wet  ^gain.^BuUeUn  Gen.  de  Thbrofodiqut^  Jane,  1638. 


5 1 .  Aneuritm  of  the  arteria  irmomintUa  and  origin  of  the  right  Subeknian  art 
Ugature  of  common  Carotid  and  Subclavian  aWmei.— In  our  No.  for  February, 
1837,  p.  523,  we  gare  the  details  of  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata 
and  origin  of  the  ri^ht  subclavian,  in  which  a  ligature  had  been  placed  on  the 
right  common  carotid  artery  by  S.  W.  Fbarn,  Esq. 

Two  years  after  this  operation  the  patient  came  again  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Feam.  It  appears  that  since  the  operation  she  has  suffered  repeated  attacks  of 
bronchi  tic  inflammation,  which  appears  to  hare  been  induced  partly  by  the  prefr* 
sure  of  some  remaining  tumour,  and  partly  by  repeated  exposures  to  cold  and 
the  irregular  life  she  has  led.  The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  patient 
when  she  came  the  second  time  under  Mr.  Foam's  charee. 

**  She  has  a  somewhat  troublesome  wheezy  cough,  which  teazes  her  most  in 
the  day-time.  She  can  sleep  with  her  head  low,  most  of  the  ni^ht,  with  cough- 
ing. Her  breathing  becomes  short  and  her  cough  is  increased,  if  she  walks  last 
or  exerts  herself  violently  in  any  way.  Her  pulse  yesterday  was  1 10;  to-day 
she  is  a  little  more  feverish  from  her  cold,  and  her  pulse  is  130.  It  preserves 
the  same  indistinctness  in  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  as  when  she  was  last 
under  my  care.  In  the  left  arm  the  pulsations  are  of  ordinary  strength.  When 
she  is  quiescent  there  is  no  appearance  of  tumour  in  the  site  of  the  former  swell- 
ing, but  by  pressing  the  fingers  forcibly  behind  the  sternum  or  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  a  pulsation  is  felt,  and  on  applying  the  stethoscope  in  this  situa- 
tion a  double  sound,  as  of  the  heart,  is  heard,  and  if  she  is  directed  to  hold  her 
breath,  a  bruit  de  eouMet  is  also  slightly  audible.  When  the  instrument  is 
applied  over  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  supra-clavicular  space,  the  bruit  i» 
found  to  be  loud  and  distinct,  and  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  appears  to  arise 
from  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  where  the  artery  arrives  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  scalenus.  The  bruit  is  likewise  audible,  though  it  is  much  less 
loud  and  distinct,  beneath  the  clavicle.  W*e  were  not  able  to  feel  any  pulsation 
in  the  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the  first  rib,  but  by  pressure  upon  it  in  that  situa- 
tion, the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  stopped,  showing  that  the  pulsation  in  the  radial 
artery  does  not  depend  upon  mere  collateral  circulation,  but  that  the  chief  source 
of  supply  is  through  the  subclavian.  During  the  efforts  of  coughing  there  is  a 
considerable,  undefined,  bulging  swell,  which  forces  forwards  the  lower  attach* 
ments  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  is  not  any 
arterial  tumour  but  the  apex  of  the  lung.  She  is  ordered  to  abstain  from  meat, 
and  to  take  an  antimoniai  mixture  every  four  hours. 

*^29.  Her  pulse  has  come  down  to  100;  she  experiences  but  slight  distress  in 
her  breathing,  though  her  cough  is  still  troublesome. 

*'  Au|f.  2.  I  have  this  day  performed  the  operation  of  placing  a  ligature  on  the 
subclavian  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the  first  rib.  I  should  probably  have  hesi- 
tated in  adopting  this  step,  though  I  had  a  very  strong  feeling  with  regard  to  it 
myself,  had  I  not  been  sanctioned  in  it  by  others  wht>ee  opinion  I  consider 
entitled  to  every  consideration.  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  in 
his  work  on  aneurism,  and  I  have  his  more  direct  sanction  expressed  by  letter, 
in  reply  to  a  statement  with  which,  at  his  request,  I  furnished  him;  besides 
which,  Mr.  Jordan  and  other  surgeons  in  Manchester,  and  some  of  my  most 
esteemed  medical  friends  in  Derby,  have  encouraged  me  in  the  hope  that  this 
last  proceeding  may  prove  final  and  successful.  The  operation  was  performed 
at  one  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  medical  practitioners,  and  its  steps 
were  pretty  much  as  follows:— I  made  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  lengthi 
immediately  above,  snd  in  a  line  with  the  clavicle,  extending  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  trapezius  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-cieido-mastoideus 
muscle;  having  frequently  divided  the  integument,  platysma,  myoides,  and 
superficial  fascia,  I  proceeded  to  separate  the  fatty  substance  filling  up  the 
supra-clavicular  space,  with  the  forceps  and  a  blunt  director.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  scalenus  was  pretty  easily  reached,  and  afker  separating  still  further  & 
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sarroundin^  cellular  attachments  of  the  vessel,  I  was  enabled  to  pass  a  ligatare 
aronnd  it.  The  artery  was  very  satisfactorily  insulated,  and  the  patient  lost 
scarcely  an  ounce  of  blood  during  the  operation,  which  lasted  exactly  fifteen 
minutes.  One  suture  was  employed,  and  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a 
wet  pad  having  beeif  placed  over  the  wound,  she  was  put  to  bed.  The  pulse  in 
the  left  arm,  immediately  after  the  operation,  was  100;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  perceptible  pulsation  in  the  right  arm.  She  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  axilla  and  wrist. 

*'  At  midnight  there  was  no  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse;  she  has  slept 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Ordered  to  take  a  purging  draught,  and  small 
doses  of  nitre  and  tartar  emetic  every  four  hours. 

*'  3.  Has  slept  at  lAtervals  during  the  night;  is  free  from  pain,  and  thinks  her- 
self  altogether  better  than  before  the  operation.  There  is  no  heat  about  the 
wound;  pulse  100.  The  right  arm  has  maintained  its  natural  heat.  Bowels 
open  four  times.  To  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  to  have  nothing  but  a  little  gruel 
or  tea. 

''  Evening,  Still  going  on  very  favourably.  Bowels  open  several  times.  Bndt 
gone. 

**  4.  Slept  from  ten  last  night  till  fonr  this  morning,  since  which  time  her  cough 
has  been  troublesome,  and  she  is  now  rather  feverish;  pulse  104;  bowels  not 
moved  since  last  night.  To  take  a  purging  draught  directly,  and  afterwards  an 
antimonial  mixture  in  repeated  doses;  to  sip  a  little  simple  oxymel  with  laudar 
num,  when  the  cough  teazes. 

**  Night,  The  draught  has  acted  twice;  cough  better;  progressing  favourably. 

^*  5.  Has  passed  an  excellent  night;  makes  no  complaint;  pulse  95;  bowels 
open.    To  continae. 

*'  Mght,  Dressed  the  wound,  which  has  united  very  nicely  by  the  firet  inten- 
tion. I  made  a  careful  examination  with  the  stethoscope  both  above  and  below 
the  clavicle,  but  there  is  no  bruit  or  arterial  sound  of  any  kind,  and  there  is  no 
perceptible  pulsation  even  behind  the  lower  attachments  of  the  mastoid  muscle. 
-— Contin.  mixture;  a  purgative  draught  if  necessary. 

^  6.  Complains  of  uneasiness  in  the  arm;  in  other  respects  the  same  as  yester- 
day; pulse  94. 

**  13.  The  patient  has  continued  steadily  to  improve  since  the  last  report.  She 
has  not  taken  any  medicine  for  four  or  five  days,  with  the  exception  or  an  occa- 
sional purging  dose.  She  says  she  does  not  now  experience  any  difficulty  in 
her  breathing,  that  she  couffhs  a  time  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  that 
in  the  night  she  is  entirely  free  from  it;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  notiiing  at  all 
amiss  with  her.  The  pulse  in  the  left  arm  is  of  the  natural  strength,  and  beats 
70  in  the  minute.  In  the  right  radial  artery  I  think  I  can  perceive  the  slightest 
return  of  pulsation:  it  is,  however,  doubtful.  She  has  no  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  limb,  and  in  fact  I  may  say  she  is  entirely  free  firom  complaint  of  any  kind. 
The  lungs  are  throughout  permeable,  and  the  respiration  is  free  jfrom  abnormal 
sound.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  circulation.  There  is  no  bruit  either 
above  the  collar-bone,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  natural." 

The  ligature  came  way  on  the  15th  day  after  the  operation,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  the  wound  healed. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  upwards  of  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  it  is 
stated  that  the  patient  has  now  *^  lost  the  sensation  of  ?l  something  sticking  in  h  r 
throaty  which  formerly  teased  her  so  much,  and  which  she  referred  to  about  the 
situation  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  windpipe,  and  though  she  coughs  occasion- 
ally, she  can  walk  almost  any  distance  without  producing  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  her  breathing.  Her  pulse  keeps  at  about  70;  her  appetite  is  good;  she  sleeps 
well  at  night;  and  indeed  she  makes  no  complaint  of  any  kind.'* 

'*  1  need  not  say,"  observes  Mr.  F.,  ^*  that  the  result  thus  obtained,  is  highly 
ffratifying  to  me,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  looked  upon  with  interest  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  dou^ 
bie  operation  has  been  performed  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  innomi- 
nata;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  were  proof  wanted,  this  case  is  decisive  of  the 
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question  wheAer  disease  so  situated  is  to  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  snr^ 
gical  art.  I  make  this  obserration  because  I  am  awaie  that  there  are  some  sor* 
geons  of  the  most  deserred  reputation  and  eminenoet  who  are  still,  as  I  think, 
prejudiced  against  the  distal  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism;  and  though  it 
may  be  very  true  that  ligature  of  an  artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  disease 
is  the  preferable  proeeedinr,  when  the  case  clearly  admits  of  it,  it  seems  equally 
true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon,  in  eases  similar  to  the  one  under  conside- 
ration, to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  only  means  led  to  save  the  life  of  the  sufferer. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Listen  in  the  obserrations  he  makes  on  this 
subject  in  his  excellent  work  on  Surgery,  where  he  says  that  though  a  surjneon 
might  be  justified,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  patient,  in  performing  4he  distal 
operation,  he  would  by  no  means  recommend  him  to  advisi  it. 

**  As  far  as  our  experience  at  present  goes,  it  is  clearly  advisable  in  a/otV  ease 
of  aneurism  of  the  mnominata,  where  the  disease  is  not  too  far  advanced,  and 
where  it  is  uncomplicated  with  other  disease,  in  the  first  instance  to  place  a  ligap 
ture  on  either  the  carotid  or  subclavian  vessel  as  may  seem  best,  and,  suppos- 
ing the  cure  be  not'  accomplished,  to  tie  the  remaining  artery,  as  in  my  case. 

**  In  the  case  of  Scattergood,  I  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  a  permanent 
cure  would  haye  been  effected  by  the  first  operation,  had  she  not  exposed  herself 
to  every  sort  of  excitement  likely  to  prevent  such  a  result;  as  it  was  there  can 
be  no  question  her  life  was  saved  by  it,  and  I  should  therefore  not  hesitate, 
were  a  similar  cato  to  come  under  my  care,  to  adopt  the  coursoJL  have  pursued 
in  this  instance.*^— Irfmee^,  fibthjittig.  andiiOdSept.  1838. 

OPTHALMOLOGY. 

53.  Amaiufomfrom  tumoor  in  eerebelhun  preating  on  corpora  ^Modrt cvmifia.— Dr. 
G.  KcRRisoii  has  recorded,  in  the  London  MedicalGazette^  for  Sept.  last,  an  inter- 
esting example  of  this.  A  man  stat.  66,  of  temperate  habits,  had  for  three  years 
been  gradually  losing  his  sight,  and  for  two  months  had  suffered  from  pain  in 
occipital  region.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Kerrison,  April  33,  he  had  complete 
amaurosis,  with  dilated  and  insensible  pupil  on  the  rig^t  side,  and  very  indistinct 
vision  (almost  amounting  to  amaurosis)  in  the  left  eye.  There  was  much  dul- 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  anxiety,  in  his  countenance;  his  mind  was  much  con- 
fused; his  answers  sometimes  rambling;  and  bis  utterance  slow  and  heavy.  His 
hearing  and  all  his  other  senses  were  perfect.  Under  an  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment with  counter-irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  his  general  health  improved; 
but  on  the  8th  May  he  had  a  fit,  and  a  second  one  on  tbe  3d  of  June;  on  the  18tfa 
June  he  became  comatose,  and  died  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

On  examination,  behind  the  third  ventricle,  and  pressing  on  the  corpora  quad* 
rigemina,  and  also  partially  on  the  cerebellum,  there  was  a  tumour  the  siae  of  a 
walnut,  of  a  cartilaginous  nature,  but  which  in  some  parts  was  6oft  and  easily 
broken  up.  It  was  pvUy  surrounded  by  a  soflish  substance,  having  some  points 
of  bloody  infiltration.  This  extended  for  some  distance  into  the  left  hemisphere, 
on  which  side  there  was  also  about  giss  of  an  amber-coloured  gelatinous  effu- 
sion lying  over  the  choroid  plexus,  and  in  the  posterior  comer  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

63.  OperaUon  performed  in  Peroia  for  ike  removal  of  opacity  ff  the  eomea.— S. 
M.  GairriTHS,  Esq.  states  that  in  Tehran,  Persia,  an  operation  is  practised  for 
the  cure  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  said  to  be  frequently  successful  in 
improving  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  if  not  always  capable  of  restoring 
perfect  vision.  The  object  of  this  operation  seems  to  be,  to  completely  cut  off 
the  vascular  communication,  by  excision  of  a  circular  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  is  accomplished  by 
fixing  eight  small  hooks  into  the  conjunctiva,  about  a  line  from  the  union  of  the 
oomea  with  the  sclerotica,  quite  round  the  cornea;  the  operator  then  raises  that 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  by  pulling  these  hooks  towards  him,  and  with  a  pair  of 
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scissors  he  cuts  off  the  portion  thas  raised,  and  completely  insulates  the  cod- 
junctiTB  covering  the  cornea,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  gradual  ahsorption 
of  the  opacity  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparency. 
The  after-treatment  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  the  introduction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony  between  the  lids;  in  fact  the  result  of  the  operation 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  successful  without  anjfr  other  application.— TVaiu- 
aetions  of  the  Mta,  and  Phys.  8oe.  of  Calcutta^  vol.  Tiii.  Pt.  1. 


MIDWIFERY, 

54.  Expubion  of  a  FobHu  after  the  interment  of  the  Mother.^^A  case  of  this  is  re- 
corded Inr  Messrs.  Dumr  and  Satille,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgiadJow 
nalj  for  October  last.  A  woman  aged  39,  died  in  labour,  18th  July,  after  suffering 
severe  and  ineffectual  pains  for  48  hours.  She  was  buried  the  next  day,  but  in 
consequence  of  reports  that  she  was  not  proper]?  treated,  the  body  was  disin- 
terred three  weeks  and  four  days  afterwards.  The  attending  physician  stated 
that  the  os  uteri  was  during  labour  so  rigid  and  studded  with  tubercles,  that  he 
never  could  introduce,  more  than  one  finger  into  the  cervix.  The  patient  suffered 
from  repeated  uterine  hemorrhages  for  some  time  previous  to  enduring  labour. 

On  examination  a  child  of  near  eight  months  growth  was  found  Iving  on  the 
mother's  thighs,  the  head  downwards,  and  one  foot  and  the  funis  still  connected 
with  the  vagina.  Two  large  ulcers  were  observed  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  the  back  of  the  vagina,  the  neck  was  perfectly  relaxed,  the  placenta  still 
attached  to  the  fundus  uteri,  but  the  uterus  loose  and  not  contracted  on  it — ^in- 
deed presenting  a  cavity  nearly  large  enou^  for  the  foetus,  which  had  been  ex- 
Eelled.  The  nurse  was  positive  of  the  fostus  having  been  in  the  uterus  seven 
ours  after  death. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  that  a  child  which  was  expelled  after  the  death  of 
the  mother  could  not  be  removed  during  her  life.  Mr.  Dunn  thinks  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  ot  uteri  and  cervix  being  overcome,  1st,  by 
the  relaxation  occaisioned  by  the  act  of  dissolution,  and  Sdly ,  by  the  collapse  of 
the  cauliflower  excrescences,  which  seem  to  have  been  rigid  and  swollen  auring 
life,  but  were  totally  gone  on  the  necroecopic  inspection;  and  eeeondly^  by  the 
distension  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  from  the  gas  evolved  during  decom- 
position, the  Of  and  eervix  reacting  upon  the  most  yielding  parts,  which  were 
now  the  oe  and  cervix  uteris  and  thus,  by  their  common  elasticity,  expelling 
the  child.  The  collapsed  and  flaccid  state  of  the  uierut^  the  very  relaxea  cervix 
and  mouth,  the  distended  abdomen,  all  eoncnr^in  supporting  this  view. 

Dr.  Maizur,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Berlin  in  1 835,  has  collected  forty- 
three  cases  in  which  the  foetus  has  been  expelled  from  the  womb  after  the  death 
of  the  mother;  in  one  only  had  the  woman  oeen  interred. 

55.  Exira-Uierine  fcstation — OoMtratomy — Gk^re.— On  the  15th  of  September, 
1837,  Dr.  Swanck,  of  Hamburgh,  was  called  on  to  attend  a  female,  who  had 
experienced  labour  pains  for  the  last  three  days;  on  examination  he  discovered 
an  extra-nterine  pregnancy.  Gastrotomy  was  performed  on  the  following  day; 
an  incision,  five  inches  in  length,  was  made  along  the  linea  alba,  and  the  cho- 
rion exposed,  which  presented  a  tendinous  appearance;  the  membranes  were 
now  divided,  and  the  netus  brought  into  view,  but  the  incision  was  found  to  be 
too  small  to  admit  of  its  extraction;  the  opening  of  the  abdominal  parietes  was, 
therefore,  enlarged  by  half  an  inch,  when  the  fcetus  was  removed  without  diffi- 
culty; in  a  few  moments  more  the  placenta  presented  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  was  also  extracted.  Tlie  wound  was  united  by  five  sutures,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks  the  woman  was  perfectly  well.  Hie  child  also 
survived,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  case  was  a  strong  healthy 
boy.— £afiee#,  September,  1888,  from  Cb^Mir'a  Woeh.  and  Jrchiva  de  Med.^ 
June,  1838. 
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56.  IU9U9eUaHon  rf  8UIl4wm  C^titfren.— The  following  remailu  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  J.  ToooooD,  Elsq.,  published  in  a  recent  No.  of  the  Lancet^  (Aug.  25,) 
though  not  possessing  much  novelty,  we  have  thought  worth  transfening  to  our 
pages,  inasmuch  as  tney  tend  to  encourage  practitioners  to  continue  their  efforts 
for  the  resuscitaUon  of  asphyxiated  infants,  by  showing  that  success  may  be 
often  obtained  under  very  discoura^ng  circumstances. 

''  Cases  of  apparently  still-bom  infants  are  very  common.  The  attempts  to 
restore  life  are  frequently  ill-directed,  and  not  calculated  to  promote  the  object. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children,  appaientl;^  dead  bom, 
may  be  resuscitated,  if  proper  means  be  resorted  to  and  persevered  in  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time;  but  the  modes  generally  employed  to  restore  life,  such  as 
hnmersing  the  infant  in  warm  water,  friction,  and  pourinff  stimulants  down  the 
throat,  are  not  at  all  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  inten&d,  and  if  these  means 
do  not  succeed  after  a  short  trial,  all  further  attempts  are  generally  abandoned. 
The  plan  I  always  adopt,  which  has  never  ^led  where  Uie  child  tras  living 
during  birth,  is  very  simple,  and  only  requires  perseverance.  The  following 
cases,  under  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable,  which  have  been  selected 
from  a  great  many  more,  will  prove  the  success  of  the  practice  reeommended. 

**  Grace  White,  a  ver^r  weakly  woman,  far  advanced  in  consumption,  was 
seised,  in  the  morning,  with  uterme  h»morriia^,  which  continued  slightly  till 
the  evening,  when  I  saw  her,  and,  whilst  standing  by  her  bed-side,  the  flooding 
increased  with  such  violence,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  deliver  her  instantly;  the 
child  was  still-bom.  As  soon  as  I  had  removed  it  from  the  mother,  and  seen 
her  safe  from  any  immediate  danger,  I  placed  a  napkin  over  the  child's  mondi, 
and  inflated  its  lungs  from  my  mouth,  pressing  out  tiie  air  from  the  chest  after- 
wards, and  thus  imitating  natural  respiration.  After  having  continued  this  pro- 
cess for  thirty-five  minutes,  the  child  made  a  very  slight  attempt  to  breathe,  and 
the  fiace  became  slightly  suflfused;  by  persevering  ten  minutes  longer,  the  free 
action  of  the  lungs  was  established,  ana  ^e  child  cried  lustily. 

"The  next  case  wto  that  of  a  poor  woman,  named  Sarah  Holmee,  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Spaxton,  who  had  been  in  labour  a  long  time,  with  a  presentatioii  of  the 
arm,  and,  as  it  was  her  first  confinement,  it  became  very  difficult  to  turn  the 
child,  particularly  as  she  iras  advanced  in  age,  and  the  parts  were  very  rigid. 
The  child  was  still-bom;  but,  by  pursuing  the  same  plan  actively  for  uiiee 
quarters  of  an  hour,  animation  was  perfectly  restored. 

**The  next  was  a  case  of  presentation  of  the  fimis,  snd  as  the  labour  was 
slow,  the  child  was  still-bora,  but  recovered  by  the  same  means  in  half  an 
hour. 

^  The  last  case  with  whieh  I  shall  trouble  you,  was  such  as  to  discourage  the 
attempt  at  resuscitation  under  any  cireumstsnces;  it  was  a  case  of  twins,  and 
the  second  child  presented  with  the  head,  before  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  funis  had  descended.  The  delivery  vras  extremely  slow,  from  the  fleneral 
weakness  of  the  woman,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  bad"  state  of  nealtb, 
and  the  child  was  born,  apparently,  quite  dead.  As  the  mother's  situation  was 
extiremely  critical,  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  I  could  attend  to 
the  child,  and,  on  inquiring,  1  found  it  had  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  placed 
on  a  chair  in  another  room.  I  immediately  made  the  attempt  to  restore  it,  and, 
by  persevering  steadily  for  twenty-five  minutes,  I  had  the  sattsfaetion  to  see 
symptoms  of  returning  life;  and,  in  about  fifteen  minutes  more,  the  child  breath- 
ed freely. 

"  Every  thing  in  this  last  case  was  unfavourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  child; 
the  mother's  long-continued  disease;  the  circumstance  of  her  having  two  chil- 
dren, and  more  particularly  the  delay  which  took  place  befofe  any  attempt  was 
made,  during  which  time  the  child  was  exposed  m  a  room  without  fire,  in  the 
winter,  with  a  partial  and  very  slight  covering.  I  am  warranted,  by  my  own 
experience,  in  recommending  the  attempt  to  restore  all  still-boni  children  who 
have  been  alive  during  the  birth;  and  if  the  means  of  rasuscitation,  above  men- 
tioned, be  actively  employed,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  I  believe  the  majority 
of  cases  will  be  successful.    In  all  cases  the  restoration  of  a  child  is  a  most 
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satisfactory  circumstance,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the  greatest  possible  con- 
sequence. I  hare  neyer  foand  anything  necessary  but  the  regular  inflation  of 
the  lungs,  which  I  do  with  my  own  mouth  in  the  way  I  have  described^  and 
haVe  generally  obseryed  the  first  symptom  of  returning  life  to  be  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  respiratory  organs;  the  child  next  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to  in- 
spire, and  the  colour  of  the  face  changes.  The  inflation  should  then  be  made 
quicker,  and  as  the  attempts  tp  breathe  increase,  sal  volatile,  or  brandy,  rubbed 
oyer  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  held  over  the  mouth  during  the  inflation  of  air, 
will  materially  assist  the  recovery,  and  has  a  better  effect  than  pouring  stimu- 
lants into  the  stomach.  A  few  smart  slaps  on  the  gluteal  muscles  will  now 
generally  complete  the  recovery. 

^^  It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  expire  as  completely,  and  immediately  to 
inhale  as  mnch  air  as  possible,  and  this  should  be  repeated  frequently  during  the 
process  of  inflating  the  Inngs." 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

57.  7%«  Bhod  ia  not  always  hkuek  in  Asphyxia  by  CAoreoo/.— The  black  colour 
of  the  blood  is  generally  pomted  out  as  one  of  the  most  constant  characteristic 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  irom  charcoal.  It  would  appear,  however*  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Oijvibr,  that  instead  of  being  black,  the  blood  which  flows 
from  the  vessels  in  cases  of  asphyxia  produced  by  charcoal,  is  sometimes  red. 
This  physician,.in  making  a  judicial  examination  in  1837,  of  a  number  of  bodies 
of  individuals  asphyxiated  by  charcoal,  found,  the  blood  red  in  five  cases. 
What  M.  Olivier  has  seen  in  the  dead  body,  M.  Marye  has  observed  during 
life  in  several  subjects  incompletely  asphyxiated  by  charcoal.  In  one  case,  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  had  existed  several  hours,  and  ^ere  so  intense  that 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  death.  In  this  state,  a  vein  was  opened  in  the 
arm,  and  the  blood  whicn  flowed  was  manifestly  red,  aud  promptly  coagulated. 
In  a  second  subject,  in  the  highest  degree  of  asphyxia,  the  blo<xl  which  was 
drawn  from  the  arm  was  equally  fed.  In  a  third  case  of  asphyxia  of  brief  du- 
ration, the  blood  was  red  and  promptly  coagulated.  Finally,  in  two  others, 
where  the  asphyxia  had  reachea  its  last  stage,  for  one  of  the  individuals  died 
two  hours  after  having  been  bled,  the  blo(^  which  flowed  from  the  vein  was 
red,  and  coagulated  promptly. 

These  facts  show  that,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  a  red  colour  of  the 
blood  should  not  be  considered  as  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  death 
having  been  occasioned  by  asphyxia  from  charcoal.— ^o/^m  Gen.  de  Therap, 
August,  1838. 

58.  Poisoning  by  Arsemous  atid  cured  by  TVitooeide  of  Iron, — An  example  of 
this  is  recorded  by  John  Murrav,  M.  D.,  in  our  esteemed  cotemporary  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Physical  Society^  (Dec.  1837.) 
The  subject  of  the  case  was  an  hospital  apprentice,  eetat.  22,  who  swallowed, 
with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide,  about  fifteen  grains  of  white  arsenic, 
at  nine  a.  m.  of  the  19th  May,  1837.  At  ten  o'clock,  vomiting  and  purging 
came  on.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Murray  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  much  aepress- 
ed,  pulse  100,  weak.  Three  grains  of  tart,  antim.  were  given,  which  caused  free 
vomiting;  he  was  bled  16  ounces;  and  repeated  mucilaginous  draughts  given, 
until  some  of  the  tritoxide  of  iron  was  prepared. 

One,  p.  M.  Acute  pain  in  epigastriupi,  extending  over  abdomen;  efforts  to 
Tomit;  tenesmus.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  tritoxide  of  iron  was  given  every 
hour,  with  mucilaginous  drinks.  At  four,  p.  m.,  twenty  leeches  were  placed  to 
epigastrium,  which  relieved  the  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  A  dose  of  oil  was 
given  at  seven,  p.  m.,  and  the  tritoxide  continued  at  longer  intervals.  Eleven, 
p;  M.,  one  copious  stool;  pain  in  abdomen,  acute  on  pressure;  slight  cramps  in 
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the  legs,  pulse  48;  skin  cold.    The  tritoxide  to  be  giTen  every  hour;  epigas- 
triam  was  blistered  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an  enema  administered. 

30th.  Has  slept  a  little;  had  one  dark  brown  stool,  no  vomiting;  pain  in  ab- 
domen relieved;  thirsty;  poise  80;  tongue  furred;  skin  warm.  01.  Ricin.  Jj. 
Effervescing  draught  p.  r.  n.  The  three  following  days  he  had  several  black 
stools;  he  gradually  improved,  and  on  the  24th  May  he  returned  to  his  duty. 

59.  On  Ike  Poiaomm*  effeeU  tf  Rue^  and  on  iia  Influence  on  the  Uierue* — '*It 
would  seem  that  the  various  means  deemed  capable  of  inducing  abortion  are  not 
equally  made  use  of  in  all  countries  alike;  each  oountiy  appearing  to  follow 
some  particular  practice  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  Paris  the  puncture  of 
the  membranes  is  ffeoerallv  resorted  to;  and  it  is  truly  disgraceful  to  think  that 
not  only  many  midwives,  but  even  some  medical  men,  lend  themselves  to  this 
flagitious  practice.  I  lately  saw  a  melancholv  case  of  a  young  woman,  who 
died  of  metro-periUmitU  in  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris,  from  a  deep  penetrating 
wound  of  the  uterus,  induced  by  the  use  of  a  trocar  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
on  miscarriage. 

**  In  other  parts  of  France  the  use  of  rue  and  of  savine  leaves,  in  various  pre- 
parations, is  chiefly  trusted  to  as  provocatives  of  abortion.  At  present  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  former  of  these  two  plants. 

**  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  medicinal  effects  of 
me;  some  alleging  that  it  exerts  a  direct  and  immediate  action  on  the  uterine 
system,  while  othere  contend  that,  whenever  it  seems  to  do  so,  this  action  is 
onlv  secondary  to,  and  consequent  upon,  an  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system;  and  hence  that  its  use  much  oftener  fails 
in  provoking  miscarriage  than  succeeds. 

*'  To  determine  the  question.  Dr.  Hblii,  the  author  of  the  present  obsenra- 
tions,  reports  several  cases.     One  of  these  is  as  follows: 

**  A  young  female,  having  suffered  a  great  deal  in  her  first  accouchement,  was 
resolved  to  try  some  means  to  bring  on  abortion  in  her  second  pregrnancy.  She 
applied  to  Dr.  Helie  for  the  purpose,  bein?  about  four  months  advanced;  but  he 
very  properly  declined  ffiving  ner  any  advice,  but  that  of  dissuading  her  from 
her  intentions.  She  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  would  not  preserioe  for  her, 
she  would  apply  to  some  other  peraon.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  she  returned  to 
him;  and  then  she  was  no  longer  pregnant.  She  mentioned  to  him  that,  by  the 
advice  of  a  woman,  she  had  t^en  three  fresh  roots  of  rue,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
and  then  boiled  them  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  three  small  cup* 
fuls,  which  she  drank  one  evening  on  ^oing  to  bed.  Dreadful  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach came  on,  accompanied  with  vomitings,  and  with  such  universal  oppres- 
sion, that  she  Uiought  she  was  dying. 

*^  This  state  continued  all  the  night,  and  next  day  the  symptoms  were  much 
abated.  But  now  she  be^^an  to  experience  colicky  pains,  slight  at  first,  but  gra- 
dually increasing  in  seventy,  and  returning  at  intervals.  On  the  evening  ofthe 
second  day,  they  became  much  more  violent,  and  were  evidently  the  pains  of 
labour:  abortion  came  on  soon  afierwards->in  forty-eight  hours  auer  taking  the 
decoction  of  rue.*' 

"  Cau  3.— A  young  woman,  residing  in  a  farm-house,  was  suddedlv  seized 
with  most  severe  vomiting,  violent  twisting  pains  in  the  abdomen  and  limbs, 
restlessness,  and  tendency  to  delirium*  She  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
intoxicated. 

*^  Dr.  Helie  suspected  that  the  illness  was  the  effect  of  medicines,  which  had 
been  taken  with  the  view  of  provoking  abortion:  the  patient  seemed  to  be  in  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  although  she  positively  denied  it. 

**  He  therefore  contented  himselt  by  withdrawing  certain  drinks  which  rite 
had  been  U8ing[,  and  by  confining  her  to  simple  barley-water. 

*'  The  vomitings  speedily  ceased;  but  the  abdominal  pains  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  she  was  delivered  of  two  in- 
fants. 

**  Alarming    symptoms  of  poisoning  came  on  afterwards;  but  these  for- 
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tnnately  subsided  b^  degrees,  and  the  girl  ultimately  regained  ber  health. 
She  afterwards  admitted  that  she  had  made  nse  of  a  strong  decoction  of  rue 
leaves." 

'*  Caae  3. — A  ffirl,  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  took  for  sereral  days  a 
strong  dose  of  Uie  fresh  juice  expressed  from  rue  leaves.  Vomiting,  severe 
colic,  great  prostration,  and  tendency  to  syncope,  somnolence,  delirium  and 
coldness  of  the  whole  surface  came  on.  There  was  also,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  with  a  profuse  sali- 
vation. The  expulsion  of  the  foetus  did  not  happen  till  the  sixth  day  after  the 
swallowing  of  the  poison.  The  acrid-narcotic  effects  did  not  cease  altogether 
for  another  week. 

"  From  the  particulars  of  these  cases,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  rue, 
in  powerful  doses,  has  decided  narcotic  irritant  effects.  Its  action  in  diminish- 
ing the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  movements  appears  to  be  as  marked  as 
that  of  digitalis:  In  some  cases,  under  its  influence,  tne  pulse  has  fallen  to 
thirty  beats  in  the  minute. 

**  Its  peculiar  action  on  the  tongue,  inducing  an  active  inflammation  of  this 
organ,  deserves  notice. 

*^Dr.  Helie  is  of  opinion  that  it  also  has  a  direct  and  elective  action  on  the 
uterus,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  provocative  of  miscarriage, 
quite  independently  of  its  irritant  and  narcotic  enects  on  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

**  If  such  be  the  case,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  use  of  rue  will  be 
serviceable  in  many  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  The  fresh  plant  is  very  much  more 
powerful  than  the  dried  one:  indeed  we  should  never  trust  to  any  preparation  of 
the  latter.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  is  the  most  active  form  in 
which  it  can  be  taken;  and,  after  it,  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant."— ^JM^. 
Ckirurg.  Bev,  from  Jtnnales  d^ Hygiene, 
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60.  On  the  Melative  Frequency  of  Pulmonary  Qmtumption  and  DiaeoMCM  qf  the 
Heart,  The  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  rf  London^  for  July  last,  contains  a 
paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  John  Clendinnin^  which  we  conceive  to  be  so  in- 
teresting that  we  shall  transfer  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  our  pases. 

*'The  first  topic  that  offers  itself  for  observation,"  says  Dr.  C.  'Ms  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  morbus  cordis,  or  the  disease  of  the  heart  as  compared  with 
phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other  grave  diseases  of  a  character 
sufficiently  defined  for  numerical  comparison. 

'*  The  facts  adduced  in  the  following  statement  are  drawn  from  the  results  of 
above  500  autopsies  made  within  a  .limited  period.  Of  these  about  half  were 
cases  included  m  the  class  varia^  or  diseases  of  various  classes  and  kinds,  ex- 
clusive of  pulmonary  consomption  and  disease  of  the  heart.  Of  the  remainder, 
between  70  and  80  above  puberty  were  cases  of  consumption,  of  which  two-thirda 
were  males — and  the  rest  were  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  likewise 
two-thirds  were  adult  males.  The  number,  then,  of  cases  in  which  the  heart 
was  more  or  lees  diseased,  occuning  in  a  total  of  520  to  530  inspections,  was 
170  to  180,  or  about  33  per  cent.;  and  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  of 
autopsies  the  cases  of  persons  under  puberty,  or  16  years  of  age,  amongst 
whom  but  two  or  three  cases  of  diseased  heart  were  observed,  we  shall  then 
have,  as  the  raUo  of  disease  of  the  heart  to  the  whole  number,  about  35  per  cent. 
Unquestionably  such  a  ratio  is  enormous,  exceeding  by  far  the  calculation  of 
those  most  disposed  to  estimate  highly  the  mortality  attributable  to  the  hear^ 
yet  I  have  myself  but  little  doubt  that,  with  some  explanation,  the  following 
table,  which  contains  the  facts  relating  to  phthisis  and  disease  of  the  heart  to 
which  I  refer,  arranged  according  to  age  and  sex,  will  be  found  leas  extravagant 
than  it  may,  perhaps,  at  first  appean— 
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"ThB  princip^  expUnatoTj  lemuk  I  thiok  it  net 
principal  field  of  obMrruian  rocMfe*  kll  poor  apftlie! 

prorided  oolj  their  camj^Bint*  are  Mrere,  making  no  distinction  ai  .    „  . 

or  diieaasi  except  amall-pox,  nor  between  enrable  and  incatable  eaaoa;  and,  in 
geiMra],enteTtaininjr  all  die  latter  until  the  end  of  life,  unleaa  tbe  aufferen  volao- 

.taiilj  withdraw.  The  effect  of  thie  s;r*'*<i)  of  admiaaion  ia  that,  compared  with 
other  aajla  of  aickneaa,  the  parochial  iofinnarf,  ao  roTemcd,  has,  acoordbag  to 
well-knawii  lawa  of  mortalitj,  an  annual  ioaa  of  life  mach  exceeding  ihat  of 
county  iDGnnajiea  and  citj  hoapitala — a  monalil]r,  it  ia  to  be  remembered,  Uiat 
ia  au^pmented  rerr  coovideiably  by  acceHuona  of  caaea  diamiased  from  other 
charitiea  aa  incDraole.  For  the  effect  of  thia  comparatively  indiacriniiDateadroia- 
•ion  and  unlimited  retention  of  palienla,  of  conna  a  large  allowance  muat  be 
made.  What  tha  exact  amonnt  of  that  allowance  ahonld  be  I  am  not  prepaied 
to  Bay;  bot  if  it  be  aaaumed  at  the  immenae  proportion  of  50  per  oent.  of  the 
iBtal  adult  caaea,  which,  I  am  quite  aure,  ia  much  over  the  mark,  we  ahalt  atill 
have  a  ntio  of  heart  diaeaae  for  which  perbapa  few  persona  will  be  prepared. 

■■Tha  eztraragance  of  the  ratio  will  probably  appear  still  greater  when  wa 
compare  tbe  amount  of  eases  of  phthisis  with  that  of  morbaa  cordis.  Phthisis, 
at  chronic  palmonary  diaeaae,  is,  and  haa  long  been  held  by  pathologists  end 

'  medical  statists,  to  be  by  far  the  more  frequent  of  the  fatal  diaeasea  of  theae  and 
■II  odier  temperate  dimes.  The  accomplished  Dr.  Yoonr,  writing  in  181S, 
attributed  to  phthisis,  as  Heberden,  Woolcombe,  W«1U,  £c.  had  preTionaly 
done,  full  3&  per  cenL  of  the  whole  mortality  of  England.  He  b^na  hia  le- 
maricable  wont  on  consampttTe  diaeaaea  thus: — 'Consumption  is,  in  almoat  all 
dTiliml  couatiiee,  the  most  extenaiTcly  and  inevitably  fatal  of  diseases;' end  dae- 
where  (page  41)  he  says,  *the  frequency  of  conaumption  in  Great  Britain  ia 
nsually  sncfa  that  it  caniea  off  about  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants;  at  Paria  the 
mortality  of  oonanmption  has  been  estimated  at  one-fifUi,  and  at  Vienna  it  ia 
•aid  to  be  oiie.aixth,  of  the  whole.  But  the  mortalities  si  Paris  and  in  the  South 
of  France,  from  consuinption,  have  frequently  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.'  Seven  years  pievioualy  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Young's  work.  Dr. 
Woolconbe,  of  Plymouth,  calculated  that  tha  annual  mortality  i:  "  '  ' 
'  in  alone,  amounted  ai    '       '  '" 


leumption  al 


«  55,000  persons  ( Remarka,  &c. , 


page  73);  and  Sir  Jamea  Clark's  estimate  is  apparently  higher  than  Dr.  Yonng'a, 
beiDg,  for  the  191  yewa  eoding  with  1631,  aa  follows:  — 

Pwihe  Yew  1700$'^ 
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1801  »♦  1811  '»  "  -988 

1811  "  1821  "  "  -316 

Geneial  aTerage  for  the  131  Years    •    •    .    '345  or  1  in  4 

And  he  adds,  *It  now  appears  (1835)  to  constitute  one-third  of  the  whole  mor* 
tality.* 

**The  diffetonce  between  my  own  conclusions  and  those  of  the  distingaished 
authors  just  referred  to^conclosions  in  which  they  are  supported  by  the  princi- 
pal recent  writers  on  the  subject,  as  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  Lombard,  &c.— - 
will  seem  the  more  wide  and  irreconcileable,  for  this  reason:  Drs.  Woolcombe 
and  Young,  as  is  well  known,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  phthisis,  or 
pulmonary  consumption,  was  extended  to  other  pulmonary  affections  besides 
that  to  which  it  has  been  limited  by  Sir  J.  Clark,  Dr.  Lombard,  and  others,  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  since  the  appearance  of  Laennec's  great  work; 
so  that,  if  before  1819  tubercular  consumption  was  the  cause  of  but  part  of  the 
30  per  cent,  of  popular  mortality  attributed,  justly  enoug^,  to  chronic  pectoral, 
and  mostly  pulmonary  disorders,  then  on  that  supposidon  the  proportion  of 
deaths  referrable  to  pulmonary  consumptions  in  the  old  and  looser  sense,  is  now 
much  increased,  since  the  present  mortality  from  true  phthisis  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  Laennec,  is  held  by  the  high  authorities  above-named  to  amount  to  1  in  5, 
or  thereabout;  being  the  same  percentage  of  mortality  as  was  previously  attri- 
buted to  several  chronic  pectoral  affections,  of  which  true  phthisis  constituted 
bat  one,  though  no  doubt  the  principal,  species. 

^*  Now  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Young  is  true,  although  for  practical  pur-« 
poses,  perhaps,  obsolete.  In  addition  to  the  facts  advanced  by  that  very  learned 
writer,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  others  concur  in  the  same  conclusion— amongst 
the  rest  this  unpublished  observation  of  my  own.  Between  May  1821  and  May 
1835  there  have  been  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmair, 
nnder  18  principal  heads  of  disease,  3753  deaths,  exclusive  of  about  640  deaths 
from  minor  causes.  Of  the  total,  amounting  to  nearly  4400  deaths,  991  (viz.  543 
males,  and  449  females)  were  deaths  from  phthisis,  (and  mostly  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word,  as  used  by  Dr.  Young)  which  gives  a  per  centage  of  33}  on 
the  whole  mortality  of  the  fourteen  years.  This  observadon  fully  Mars  out  Dr. 
Young's  estimate,  as  well  as  those  of  Drs.  Wells,  Woolcombe,  and  Heberden, 
and  other  English  estimates  anterior  to  1819.  But  the  limitation  of  the 
term  phthisis,  by  Laennec,  to  tubular  phthisis,  on  account  of  its  ^;reater 
fatality,  and  more  extensive  distribution  as  compared  with  other  chronic  and 
strictly  pulmonary  diseases,  while  it  has  narrowed  the  field  and  rendered  more 
precise  the  objects,  has  at  the  same  time  made  more  difficult  the  means  of  in- 
quiry. And  at  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  place  confidence  in  any  results 
not  obtained  by  diagnosticians  of  unusual  skill  during  life,  or  by  careful  /Mtf- 
moriem  examinations  by  practised  pathologists:  so  that,  admitting  the  general 
correctness  of  Woolcombe,  Young,  &c.,  1  am  much  less  disposed  to  coincide  in 
the  views  of  the  medical  statists  who  have  written  subsequently  to  the  general 
promulffation  of  the  discoveries  of  Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  in  the  great  work 
of  the  Tatter.  There  is,  in  truth,  much  reason,  and  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  writers  above  named  I  say  it,  to  suspect  the 
data  on  which  their  calculations  are  founded.  How  small  a  proportion,  in  fact, 
of  the  mortality  included  in  those  estimates  has  arisen  from  disorders  proved 
strictly  phthisical,  or  even  pulmonary,  by  competent  diagnosticians  duriuff  lift, 
or  by  proper  inspection  poi-^nortem.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  pulmonary  consumptions  in  persons  above  30 
years  of  age  has  been,  in  reality,  mere  chronic  catarrh,  complicated  with  disease  - 
of  the  heart,  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  on 
that  point,  as  a  ^nend  position,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  proportion  of  morbus 
cordis  included  m  the  530  and  odd  cases  here  referred  to,  much  exceeds  that  of 
phthisis*    The  cases  of  heart  disease  amounted  to  170  (to  speak  in  round  nun- 
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ben,)  and  thoee  of  phthisis  to  less  than  half,  or  about  80.  Now  this  difTeTenoe 
has  not  been  caused  by  any  selection  at  admission,  or  at  the  time  of  poat^mortem 
inspection.     Eveir  proper  case  was  admitted  on  application,  and  every  case  that 

S roved  fatal,  and  for  which  permission  could  be  obtained,  was  examined  without 
istinction  of  disease.  That  it  was  not  mere  accident  seems  probable  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  case  of  either  sex  the  preponderance  was  in  favour  of  heart 
disease.  In  the  case  of  the  males,  the  ratio  of  phthisis  to  morbus  cordis  was  : : 
3 :  3;  and  in  that  of  the  females  it  was  nearly  : :  6  :  7.  T  confess  it  seems  to 
me  more  probable  that  the  differeDce  between  the  generally  received  proportion 
of  disease  of  the  heart  to  other  diseases,  especially  phthisis,  and  that  obtained 
by  myself,  is  owing  to  this:  vix.,  that  on  the  one  ude,  the  diagnosis  has  been* 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  conjectural  during  life,  while  uter  death  no  suf- 
ficient examination  has  been  made;  and  that  on  the  other  side,  the  diag- 
nosis has  been  always  based  on  anatomical  as  well  as>  instrumental  examina- 
tion*  This,  I  say,  seems  more  probable  than  that  the  result  at  which  1  have 
arrived,  with  the  aid  of  unusual  facilities  and  precautions,  should  be  so  far  wide 
of  the  truth  as  to  represent  a  disease  that  really  amounted  to  one-fifUi  of  the 
whole  fieital  disease  of  the  country,  as  one  half  less  frequent,  even  in  a  single 
district,  than  another  disease  of  supposed  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  What- 
ever also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  may  be  the  effect  of  indiscriminate  admission  and 
protracted  residence,  it  is  common  to  both  diseases,  so  far  as  my  observations 
are  concerned,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  affect  the  ratio:  so  that  on  the  whole, 
when  I  recollect  the  numerous  diagnostic  errors  into  which  I  have  myself  fallen 
in  pectoral  diseases,  and  those  which  1  have  known  committed  by  other  practi- 
tioners, and  call  to  mind  the  difficulty,  in  general,  of  accurate  diagnosis  m  the 
•same  class  of  disorders;  remembering  also  the  recency  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  invaluable  mechanical  diagnosis  of  Avenbroffger  and  Laennec,  and  the  con- 
cision not  yet  sufficiently  remedied  of  several  distinct  diseases  being  classed 
under  the  one  name  of  consumption^  or  decay ^  and  its  synonymes:  viz.— • 

**  1.  Chronic  bronohitis,  concurring  in  scrofulous  and  cachectic  subjects,  with 
loss  of  flesh  and  some  fever — 

^'  2.  Chronic  cough,  complicated  with,  and  rendered  inveterate  by  hypertrophy 
of  the  bronchial  ramifications  and  dilatation  of  tbe  air-cells — 

'*  3.  The  same,  complicated  with,  and  rendered  incurable  by  morbus  cordis; 
generally  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  that  organ — 

*M.  Irue  phthisis,  which  is  always  complicated  with  bronchitis,  and  pretty 
frequently  with  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  heart — 

*'5.  Glandular  marasmus  in  children,  without,  in  many  cases,  any  strictly 
pulmonic  disease;— 

When  I  recollect  those  facts,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  very  sceptical  as  to  the 
alleged  paramount  importance  of  true  phthisis,  and  suspecting  that  in  male 
adults,  at  least,  the  most  frequent  of  all  ratal  chronic  disorders  of  these  islands 
is  disease  of  the  heart,  in  this,  perhaps  rash  assertion,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  that  I  go  but  one  step  in  advance  of  one  of  the  ablest  practitionefs, 
and  largest  and  least  fanciful  ooservers,  that  have  especially  studied  the  patho- 
logy of  the  heart  Baron  Corvisart  affirms  without  hesitation,  that  the  most 
frequent  organic  diseases,  except  pulmonary  consumption,  are  those  of  the  heart; 
and  that  death  from  cardiac  lesion  is  much  less  rare  than  from  lesion  of  either 
the  brain,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  or  the  kidneys,  or,  perhaps,  from 
the  diseases  of  all  those  parts  together. 

**  Before  passing  on  to  the  next  topic  I  would  dwell  a  moment  on  a  remark- 
able contrast  between  morbus  cordis  and  phthisis,  in  their  relations  to  age, 
which  is  apparent  in  the  table,  and  which  is  ooth  curious  in  itself,  and  pertinent 
enough  to  m^  present  argument.  If,  on  the  male  side  of  the  table^  we  compare 
the  distribution  of  morbus  cordis  with  that  of  phthisis,  we  find  a  striking  con- 
trast. The  per  centaee  proportion  of  mort>us  cordis  to  the  total  number  of  cases, 
including  phthisis  and  morbus  cordis,  at  each  interval  of  age,  is  as  follows: — ^for 
the  first,  from  15  to  30,  it  is  Si  per  cent.;  for  the  second,  it  is  36;  for  the  third, 
it  is  40i;  and  for  the  fourth,  it  is  full  4S  per  cent.    Whereas  for  phthisis  the 
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distribntion  changes  in  an  inTerse  manner,  being  for  tbe  first  age  45  per  cent.; 
for  the  second,  38;  for  the  third,  20;  and  for  the  fourth,  10  per  cent  only;  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  before  30.  Then,  on  the  female  side,  we 
have  results  agreeing  sufficiently  with  those  just  stated  on  the  male  to  render  it 
probable  that  there  is  someUiing  more  tiian  chance  in  the  matter.  On  the  female 
side  we  obtain  the  following  facts: — morbus  cordis  gires  for  the  ages  15  to  30» 
15  per  cent.;  from  30  to  50, 17  per  cent.;  and  from  50  to  70,  the  raUo  rises  to 
5^  per  cent.,  and,  above  70  years,  to  33 j^  per  cent.:  while  on  the  female,  as  well 
as  on  the  male  side,  phthisis  seems  to  decline  with  age,  being  for  the  first  inter- 
Tal  of  aee  24  per  cent.;  for  the  second,  a  little  more  than  17  per  cent.;  and  for 
the  third,  about  the  same,  16*4;  and  for  the  fourth,  only  5  per  eent.  Now  the 
conclusion  to  which  these  facts  lead,  viz.  the  superior  preralence  of  morbus 
cordis,  as  compared  with  true  phthisis,  at  advanced  ages,  is  confirmed  by  several 
passages  in  the  classical  work  of  Sir  James  Clark,  especiall^r  by  statements 
illustrating  the  influence  of  sex  and  age  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  In  Chapter 
VIII  tables  are  ^ven,  exhibiting  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  persons  above 
15,  in  seven  cities  of  Europe  aud  America,  which  show  that  in  almost  each 
city  there  is  a  pretty  uniform  decline  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  from 
20  years  to  extreme  age;  and  the  facts  furnished  by  the  excepted  city,  viz«» 
Berlin,  are  at  least  a  century  old,  being  taken  from  Sussmilch-  In  Edinburgh 
the  ratio  declines  from  *285  at  20  years  to  *052  above  60  years;  at  Nottinghamt 
from  '416  to  *017,  in  the  same  p^iod  of  time;  at  Chester,  from  *245  to  -054;  at 
Carlisle,  from  *290  to  *097;  and  at  Paris,  according  to  Louis,  from  *325  to  *042; 
while  the  general  average  decline  was  from  *285,  or  28.5  per  cent.,  at  20-30,  to 
•078,  or  7*80  per  cent,  above  60. 

*'The  following  unpublished  table,  deduced  some  time  since  by  m^r  brother^" 
Dr.  6.  Clendinning,  now  not  in  the  profession,  from  observations  registered  at 
the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  confirms  the  results  to  which  Sir  J.  Cla&'s  inqui- 
ries have  led  him. 

^*  Of  1044  deaths  from  phthisis  occurring  in  the  workhouse  and  infirmary, 
jointly,  of  the  parish  of  Mai^-le-bone,  between  May,  1821,  and  Dec«nber,  1835» 
the  distribution  according  to  age  was  as  follows:— 
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"  According  then  to  the  above,  and  Sir  James  Clark's  table,  the  distribution 
of  phthisis  according  to  age  is  nearly  such  as  I  have  stated,  viz.,  phthisis  declines 
in  frequency  soon  alter  puberty,  and  has  been  comparatively  rare  in  middle  life; 
when  it  is  for  the  most  part  superseded,  as  I  conceive,  in  frequency  and  fatality, 
by  morbus  cordis;  and  in  extreme  a^re  it  has  disappeared  nearly  altogether.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  respect  to  morbus  cordis,  I  am  precluded  from 
producing  a  similar  confirmation  of  my  results,  partly  owing  to  the  frequent 
exclusion  of  aged  people  from  hospitsds,  and  partly  owinff  to  the  neglect  of 
instrumental  means  of  post-mortem  diagnosis,  and  the  confidence  misplaced  by 
pathologists  in  their  manual  and  visual  skill." 

61.  .^  Statistical  Inquiry  on  Fever,  Dr.  A.  S.  Thomson  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  MediceU  and  SurgicalJoumal,  for  Jaly,  1838,  some  very 
interesting  statistical  information  respecting  fever  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  en* 
deavoured  to  ascertain  from  these  sources  thepzevalence,  susceptibility,  intensity, 
and  prognosis  of  the  disease.    The  details  are  too  copious  to  be  inserted  entire. 
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and  do  not  admit  of  abridgment,  but  the  foUowing  are  the  leeolts  as  tommed 
up  by  the  author. 

1.  That  the  annual  ratio  of  deaths  from  ferer  in  London,  haye  decreased  since 
the  commencement  of  the  1 8th  century.  3.  That  the  susceptibility  to  be  at- 
tacked by  ferer  is  greatest  among  individuals  under  10  years  of  age,  and  from 
30  to  30.  3.  l^hdX  the  period  of  life  during  which  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality 
occurs  from  fever  is  from  40  to  50.  4.  That  there  is  no  very  apparent  difference 
in  regard  to  one  sex  being  more  susceptible  to  fever  than  the  other.  5.  That 
the  annual  ratio  of  deaths  by  fever  is  nearly  twice  as  great  among  the  male  as 
the  female  population.  6.  That  there  is  about  I  death  for  every  15  persons 
attacked  by  fever.  7.  That  the  intensity  of  fever  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
patient  about  34  per  cent,  every  decennial  advance  in  life.  8.  That  attacks  of 
fever  are  one»third  more  intense  among  males  than  females.  9.  That  fever 
is  most  prevalent  from  July  to  December  inclusive.  10.  That  the  intensity  of 
fever  is  much  greater  during  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  year.  11.  That  during  those  months  fever  is  most  pre- 
valent, the  temperature  and  quantity  of  rain  is  considerably  greater  than  during 
those  months  fever  is  not  so  prevalent.  13.  That  during  Siose  months  fever 
is  most  intense,  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  rain  is  comparatively  low.  13. 
That  medical  treatment  has  a  powerful  effect  in  lessening  the  danger  or  number 
of  deaths  from  fever.  14.  That  early  m^ictd  treatment  shortens  the  duration 
of  fever.  15.  That  the  mean  duration  of  fever  amo^g  individuals  under  40  is 
shorter  than  among  those  above  that  period  of  life.  16.  That  the  general  prog- 
nosis of  fever  is  favourable,  there  being  14  chances  to  1  that  the  patient  will 
recover.  17.  That  the  prognosis  of  fever  becomes  less  favourable  as  the  patient 
is  advanced  in  life,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  being  nearly  twice  as  great  at  41 
years  of  age  as  at  twenty-one.  18.  That  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  one-third  more 
favourable  among  females  than  males.  19.  That  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  more 
fevourable  from  June  to  December,  than  from  January  to  June.  20.  That  the 
prognosis  of  fever  is  one-half  more  favourable  among  patients  who  come  under 
medical  treatment  before  the  7th  day  of  the  disease,  than  those  who  are  admitted 
at  a  later  period.  31.  that  the  prognosis  of  fever  is  unfavourable  when  there 
are  cerebral  or  thoracic  complications.  33.  That  the  second  week  of  fever  is 
the  most  dangerous.     Out  of^  1000  cases  passing  through  this  week  83  died. 

63.  Proportion  of  the  Sexes  at  birth  in  legitimate  and  illeeitinuUe  children.  The 
fact  of  there  bein^  bom  a  greater  number  of  male  than  of  female  children  is  a 
curious  and  inexplicable  one,  but  it  is  still  more  curious  that  the  number  of  males 
is  greater  among  children  bom  in  wedlock  than  among  illegitimate  children. 
In  Trance,  it  appears  from  the  registers  of  fifteen  years  from  1817tol831,  which 
embrace  more  than  ten  millions  of  births,  the  absolute  proportion  of  boys  to  girls 
is,  106.5  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter.  In  the  legitimate  children  the  pro- 
portion is  106.7  boys  to  100  girls;  and  among  the  illegitimate  children  104.8 
boys  to  100  girls.  The  results  are  the  same  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden  Wur- 
temburff,  and  Bohemia  as  in  Prance,  as  is  shown  by  the  statements  published 
by  Professor  Beraouilli  of  Basle. 

The  list  of  births  and  deaths  in  Berlin  for  the  month  of  March,  1838,  exhibit 
the  same  fact.  Thus  there  were  born  this  month  875  infants,  of  which  473  were 
boys  aud  403  girls,  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  were  139,  of  which  68  were 
girls  aUd  61  hoys.-^Bulleiin  G^n&al  dc  Th^apetUiquey  August,  1838. 


ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

63.  Presence  of  Quinine  in  the  Urine  of  persons  who  had  taken  it  in  large  doses, — 
The  presence  of  quinine  in  urine  was  first  detected  by  M.  Lavallee,  in  1836. 
More  recently,  (May,  1838,)  M.  Quevkknx  detected  this  substance  in  the  urine 
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of  a  patient  affected  with  malignaift  intennittent  ferer,  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  in  large  doees. — BitlL  Gen,  M,  Therap.  Aug.  1838. 

64.  Jinalysis  of  the  blood  of  a  diabetic  paiient^^deteeiion  ofmigar  in  tV.— -Until 
▼eiy  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  serum,  even  in  the  most  yiolent  and 
lengthened  cases  of  diabetes,  did  not  contain  any  sugar.  Some  late  experiments 
of  Mr.  M'Grigor,  of  Glasgow,  seem  to  show,  howoTor,  that  sugar  is  present,  not 
only  in  the  blood  and  urine,  but  also  in  sereral  secretions  and  excretions.  Am- 
brosiani  says  he  has  succeeded  in  separating  sugar  from  the  serum  of  diabetic 
blood  in  a  crystallizable  state. 

Dr.  G.  O.  Rbes,  in  an  interesting  article  in  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports  for  October, 
1838,  has  given  a  process  by  which  he  has  obtained  sugar  of  considerable  purity 
from  the  serum  of  a  diabetic  patient.  The  process  is  as  follows:— -^' The  mass  of 
blood*  is  to  be  eraporated  to  dryness,  over  a  water  bath;  the  dried  mass  to  be 
comminuted  and  digested  for  sereral  hours  in  boiling  water;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  to  be  filtered  off,  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dried  residuum  digested 
in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.825;  the  alcohol  solution  thus  formed  is  to  be  filtered, 
or  carefully  poured  off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  treated  several 
times  with  rectified  ether,  which  dissolves  out  urea,  and  also  some  fatty  matter, 
leaving  behind  the  sugar,  in  admixture  with  osmazome  and  chloride  of  sodium; 
this  mass,  on  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  a  flat  glass  dish,  affords  mixed  crystals  of  alkaline  chloriae  and 
diabetic  sugar;  which  are  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  allow  of 
being  separated  mechanically,  by  shaking  them  up  in  alcohol,  when  the  chloride 
sinks;  and  the  sugar,  being  principally  collected  above,  may  be  removed  for 
examination  by  careful  use  oi  the  spatula;  the  alcohol  must  not,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  contact  with  the  crystals,  as  it  would. re-dissolve 
them. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  1000  grains  of  diabetic  serum  obtained  for 
Dr.  Rees  by  Dr.  Bright.  TYke  sp.  gr.  of  ttiis  patient's  urine  was  1048;  and  the 
contents  of  the  serum  as  follows: 

Water 90.850 

Albumen  (yielding  traces  of  phosphate  of  time  and  oxide  of 

iron,  on  incineration)       .....  80.35 

Patty  matters             *--.-.-  0.95 

Diabetic  sugar             -           -           -           •           -           -  1 .80 

Animal  extractive,  soluble  in  alcohol,  urea     -            -            .  2.20 

Albuminate  of  soda     ......  0.80 

Alkaline  chloride,  with  traces  of  phosphate  ^ 

Alkaline  carbonate,  and  traces  of  sulphate,  the  results  of  C     -  4.40 

inpineration  3 

Loss                .......  1.00 


1000.00 


Dr.  Rees  would  wish  the  proportion  of  diabetic  sugar  given  above  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  in  the  light  of  a  close  approximation,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
it  completely  from  impurity;  and,  moreover,  the  loss  sustained  by  it  during 
manipulation,  which  must  be  considerable,  does  not  admit  of  estimation. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  this  analysis  with  that  of  the  serum  of 
healthy  blood,  that  we  have  here  a  great  excess  of  matters  soluble  in  alcohol, 
while  the  albuminate  of  soda  is  rather  less  than  in  health.    The  alkaline  salts 
are  also  very  small  in  proportion,  being  only  4.40  grs.  in  1000  grs.  of  serum 
while  in^health  tHey  amount  to  from  7  to  8  grs.  per  1000. 

*  12  ounces  were  used  in  his  experiments. 
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65.  Animal  Magnttitm  in  London^-^ln  a  former  Number  of  this  Joamal, 
(AagDSt,  1838,)  we  mentioned  thiit  animal  magnetiam  was  graining  nomerooa 
proselytes  in  London.  The  impression  which  it  made  there,  seems  to  haw 
been  principally  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  two  accomplished  actresses,  Elixabeth 
and  Jane  0*Key,  though  something  must  be  ascribed  to  a  Terr  considenble 
degree  of  credulity  (or  as  our  phrenological  friends  would  say  a  large  deTel<^ 
ment  of  the  organ  of  wonder)  in  those  who  witnessed  the  exhibitions  of 
those  women  at  the  Univeraity  Hospital.  The  tricks  of  these  actresses  have 
now  been  fullT  exposed  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wakdey,  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement: 

ExparimenU  on  JEhxabeik  O'iT^.— After  some  of  the  often-repeated  experi- 
ments had  been  performed  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  with  tbhous  results,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Doctor  oiat  the  metal,  niekel^  should  be  used,  the  effects  of  which  he 
•aid  had  been  found  by  him  to  be,  and  would  now  proTe  to  be,  quite  astounding. 
A  piece  of  nickel  was  produced  by  the  Doctor,  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and  of  an  oval  form,  and  also  a  piece  of  lead,  of  nearly  the 
same  shape  and  smoothness,  but  somewhat  larger.  Elizabeth  O'Key  was  then 
seated  in  a  chair,  being,  as  was  stated,  in  the  **  ecstatic  delirium."  A  piece  of 
thick  pasteboard  was  placed  in  front  of  her  face,  and  held  in  that  situation  by 
two  or  the  spectators.  By  this  contrivance  it  was  rendered  impossible  that  she 
could  see  what  was  passing  either  below  or  to  front  of  her.  Mr.  Wakeley  beinff 
seated  directly  opposite  to  the  giri,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  her,  received 
the  lead  and  nickel  from  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  order  that  he  might  rub  the  two  on 
her  hands  in  such  a  manner  that  from  merely  touching  the  substance,  or  from 
its  form,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  being 
used.  Dr.  Elliotson  had,  as  has  been  stated,  previously  described  the  effect  <» 
the  magnetic  nickel  to  be  of  a  most  extraordinarjr  character,  and  said  at  the 
same  time,  with  much  earnestness,  that  the  lead  might  always  be  applied  widi 
impunity,  as  no  magnetic  effect  ever  resulted  from  the  application  of^  that  metal 
to  the  skin. 

The  substances  were  then  applied  to  the  hands  of  the  ^rl.  First  the  lead 
was  applied  to  each  hand,  alternately,  but  in  a  manner  which  might  have  led 
the  girl  to  believe  that  both  metals  were  used.  No  effect  whatever  resulted 
from  these  applications.  After  the  expiration  of  a  considerable  period,  the  nickel 
was  employed,  having  been  received  from  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  lor  some  time  had 
held  it  m  his  hand  in  order  to  charge  It  strongly  with  the  magneUc  influence. 
By  this  proceeding  the  metal  was  necessarily  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the 
skin.  Mr.  Wakeley  bad  previously  thought  it  right  to  hold  the  lead  in  his  hand, 
and  heat  it  in  a  similar  manner.  In  consequence  of  this  obviously  necessary 
precaution,  no  indication  was  offered  to  the  mind  of  the  girl  hj  which  it  could 
be  ^ded,  during  the  experiment,  by  the  mere  temperature  of*^  the  substances 
which  were  employed. 

The  nickle  was  now  used,  precisely  as  the  lead  had  been  applied.  There 
was  a  pause.  The  exepected  results  did  not  appear.  After,  probably,  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  the  lead  was  again  used;  and  then  again;  and  after  the  last  appli- 
cation of  the  nickel,  the  lead  having  been  repeatedly  employed  during  the  in- 
terval, the  face  of  the  patient  became  violenUy  flushed,  the  eyes  were  convulsed 
into  a  startling  squint,  she  fell  back  in  the  chair,  her  breathing  was  hurried, 
her  limbs  were  rigid,  and  her  back  and  abdomen  assumed  the  position  which 
are  produced  in  an  attack  of  opisthotonos.  In  this  state  she  remained  during 
nearly  a  (quarter  of  an  hour.  Uertainly  that  time  elapsed  before  the  condition 
of  the  patient  appeared  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  A  short  con- 
versation then  ensued  between  Dr.  Elliotson  and  Mr.  Wakeley,  as  to  the  cause 
and  reali^  of  the  symptoms.  The  Doctor  contended  that  the  effects  clearly 
resulted  from  the  spplication  of  the  magnetised  nickel,  but  that  they  had  not 
come  on  with  their  usual  rapidity.  Mr.  Wakeley  expressed  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  wanted  to  know  of  what  Talne  the  experimente  could  be  if  there  were  nothing 


like  certadoty  Ib  the  vesnits,  and  if  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  one  meldi 
80  long  after  another  had  been  employed,  as  on  that  occasion.  UltimatelY  it 
was  detecmined  that  another  experiment  ^ould  be  tried  with  the  nickel,  Dr. 
Elliotson  suggesting  that  that  metal,  in  its  magnetised  state,  should  alone  b« 
employed. 

Mr.  Waldey  was  now  again  the  operator,  and  before  the  experiment  was  tried 
be  stated,  privately  to  Mr.  Clarke,  tnat  instead  of  using  nickel  only,  he  would 
not  on  this  occasion  employ  any  nickel,  and  desired  Mr.  Clarke  to  take  notice  of 
the  fact,  that  he  would  put  aside  the  nickle,  unperceiTed  by  any  other  person, 
the  moment  that  it  should  be  handed  to  him  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  before  either 
of  his  (Mr.  W.*s)  hands  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the 
patient.  The  experiment  was  then  a^n  perforq^ed.  Mr.  Wakley  had  taken 
the  nickel  from  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  put  it  on  one  side,  when  it  was  taken,  unseen 
by  any  other  person,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
walked  with  it  to  the  window,  thnre  remaining  during  the  performance  of  the 
experiment.  Mr.  Wakley  employed  both  hands,  but  his  fingers  were  so  held 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  excepting  the  operator  to  know  what  he 
was  holding.  Presently,  on  applying  the  substance  which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand  to  the  right  hand  of  the  patient,  the  pasteboard  being  again  held  before 
the  ejeB  of  the  girl,  Mr.  Herring,  who  was  standing  near,  said,  with  much 
sincerity  of  feeling,  in  a  whisper,  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, '*  Take  care;  don*t  apply  the  nickel  too  strongly.'*  Scarcely  had  these 
words  escaped  from  his  lips,  when  the  face  of  the  girl  again  became  violently  red; 
her  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  intense  squint;  she  fell  back  in  the  chair;  a  more 
evident  distortion  of  the  body  ensued  than  in  the  previous  paroxvsm;  the  con- 
tractions of  the  voluntary  muscles  were  more  stongly  marked,  producing  a  strik- 
ing rigidity  of  the  fnane  and  limbs,  and  the  shoulders  were  thrown  back  to  the 
ntmost,  the  spine  displaying  as  complete  a  bow  as  in  an  attack  of  opisthotonos: 
in  a  word,  the  severity  of  aU  the  symptoms  appeared  to  have  undergone  marked 
increase.  Dr.  Elliotson  again  observed,  that  *'  no  metal  other  than  nickel  had 
ever  produced  these  effects;  that  they  were  most  extraordinary;"  in  fact,  that 
**they  presented  a  beautiful  series  of  phenomena."  This  paroxysm  lasted 
dnrmg  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  was  admitted  by  all  who  were  present  to 
be  much  more  violent  than  the  one  which  had  preeedeid  it. 

Mr.  Wakley  now  suggested  that  the  girl  should  retire  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  her  sister  was  waiting,  as  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  atatement  to  Dr. 
Eilliotsoo  in  her  absence.  The  girl  objected  to  depart,  and  therefore  her  sister 
was  called  from  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  gentlemen  retired  into  that  room* 
Mr.  Wakley  then  said  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  **  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state, 
that  the  Doctor  was  entirely  deceived  respecting  the  character  of  the  experiments 
and  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  That  all  present  bad  been  witnesses  of  the 
Tiolent  effects  which  appeared  to  result  from  the  application  of  the  nickel  to  the 
hand,  and  had  heard  Dr.  Elliotson  state  that  such  extraordinary  symptoms  could 
be  produced  by  no  other  magnetised  metal,  whereas  he  had  not  used  nickel  on 
that  occasion;  he  had  not  even  mmrocuhed  her  with  it;  but  that  on  the  instant 
that  it  was  handed  to  him  by  Dr.  Elliotson  he  had  put  it  aside,  unobserved,  and 
had  merely  rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  the  girl  a  piece  of  lead  and  a  farthing, 
which  he  bad  respectively  held  in  either  hand,  but  that  the  metals  were  so  heUl 
that  he  has  eertain  that  no  person  could  discover  what  he  was  applying," 

Dr.  fUliotson  replied,  that  "  he  saw  the  nickel  used;  that  Mr.  W .  must  have 
touched  ^er  with  that  metal  without  knowing  it  himself;  that  he  was  certain  of 
the  fact,  and  that  he  was  positive  that  the  effect  could  be  produced  in  no  other 
way." 

Mr.  Wakley  then  said  that  there  was  a  gentleman  present  who  could  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement— a  witness  in  fact,  who  had  the  nickel  at  that 
moment  in  his  pocket,  and  had  stood  with  it  at  the  window  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  he  was  applying  the  lead  and  the  farthing  to  the  hands  of  the  girl. 

Dr.  Elliotson  again  deolar^  that  this  was  impossible,  when  Mr.  Clarke  pro* 
dooed  from  his  pocket  the  piece  of  nickel,  and  sud  that  it  had  really  been  ther^ 
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Amng  the  whole  of  the  experiment,  and  that  it  had  not  been  near  the  girl  during 
the  entire  trial. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  conTersation  Dr.  Elliotson  suggested  that  the 
experiment  with  the  nickel  should  be  tried  once  more.  This  proposition  was 
consented  to;  and  during  the  performance  of  the  experiment  Dr.  Elliotson 
remained  in  the  other  room,  while  Mr.  Wakley,  Mr.  Herring,  and  Mr.  Clarke, 
went  to  the  patient  to  renew  the  operation.  Again  was  the  nickel  handed  pri- 
Tately  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  leaa  and  farthing  were  applied  as  before,  widi 
the  pasteboard  held  in  front  of  the  patient's  face.  In  three  or  four  minuter 
there  was  a  re-appearance  of  the  flushed  countenance,  the  staring  eyes,  the  rind 
limbs,  the  bent  back,  and  the  distorted  frame  although  no  niekefhad  been  ueea-^ 
nothing,  in  short,  but  the  lead  and  the  farthing. 

A  report  of  these  results  was  conreyed  to  Dr.  Elliotson  and  the  gentlemen 
who  had  remained  with  him,  when  Dr.  Elliotson  said  that  the  occurrence  was 
most  extraordinary;  that  he  could  not  at  that  moment  account  for  it;  and  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  an  explanation  could  soon  be  found  which  would  remoTe 
all  appearance  of  anomaly  in  the  results.  He  would,  he  said,  again  suggest 
that  the  nickel  should  be  re-employed;  and  as  this  reouest  was  so  urgently  made, 
Mr.  Herring,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  again  visited  O'Key,  for  the  nnrpose 
of  proceeding  with  the  trial,  but  instead  of  using  the  nickel,  the  lead  and  farthing 
were  again  employed,  with  the  same  results  as  before.  There  was  another  fit. 
Afterwards,  when  the  girl  had  recovered  from  the  apparent  paroxysm,  Mr. 
Wakley  suggested  that  the  magnetised  nickel  should  be  rubbed  over  both  hands 
freely,  on  the  skin,  in  different  places,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  lead  and  farthing  had  been  employed.  No  eflect  was  produced  by  this  appli- 
cation of  the  nickel. 

On  hearing  a  further  report  of  the  effects  which  appeared  to  arise  from  the 
use  of  the  lead  and  the  farthing,  and  the  absence  of  effects  when  the  nickel  was 
really  used,  after  the  other  experiments  had  been  concluded.  Dr.  Elliotson  can- 
didly admitted  that  he  *^  could  not  explain  how  the  thing  had  occurred;  it  was 
most  extraordinary,  but  still  he  had  not  the  slighest  doubt  that  the  whole  would 
yet  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation." 

Mr.  Wakley,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  what  had  been  done  was,  in 
his  opinion,  perfectly  conclusive  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  supposed 
phenomena,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  that  a  single  additional  experiment 
could  ever  be  necessary,  in  connection  with  such  an  inquiry. 

Similar  experiments,  and  with  similar  results,  were  ajram  made  on  the  17th, 
and  Jane  0*Key,  the  other  sister,  also  subjected  to  scrutinizing  trials  with  mes- 
merized water,  sovereigns,  &c.  &c.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  on  proper 
precautions  being  usm,  all  the  experiments  totally  failed. — Ixmdon  Mtd&eal 
Gazette^  September,  1838,  and  Lancet^  September,  1838. 

66.  Animal  Magnetitm  in  PartM. — Animal  magnetism  has  met  with  as  severe 
a  blow  in  Paris,  as  from  the  preceding  article,  it  will  be  perceived,  it  has  in 
London. 

Durinff  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  report  of  the  last  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Bcrdut,  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
offered  a  prize  of  3,000  francs  **  to  any  one  who  could  produce  a  person  capable 
#f  reading  without  the  assistance  of  eyes,  or  of  lijfht,  or  of  the  touch.  The 
decision  was  to  be  lef\  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Academy;  but  only  one  candidate  for  the  munificent  premium  appeared.  A  Dr. 
Pigeaire,  of  Montpellier,  wrote  that  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  old, 
could  accomplish  the  feat,  when  placed  in  the  magnetic  state  by  her  mother. 
A  commission,  consisting  of  MM.  Double,  Husson,  Chomel,  Morreau,  Louis, 
Dubois  (d' Amiens],  and  Gerard  in,  was  therefore  at  once  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  and  Dr.  Pigeaire  came  up  from  Montpellier  to  Paris. 

*^  M.  Burdiil  allowed,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Pifireaire,  that  the  book  from 
which  his  blind-folded  daughter  was  to  read,  might  be  placed  in  the  light,  and 
that  touching  it  might  be  permitted,  so  far  as  that  sense  was  not  made  supple- 
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mentary  or  sobsidiary  to  sight;  and  he  left  it  to  the  commission  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  bandage  employed  to  blind-fold  the  patient  with«  was  satisfactorily 
capable  of  exclading  all  liffht.  The  father  presented  one  to  the  commission^ 
with  an  offer  of  a  thousand  sotw  to  any  one  who,  in  the  normal  state,  could  read 
with  it  on.  It  was  to  consist  of  three  pieces  of  black  yelvet:  the  eyes  were  to 
be  padded  over  with  cotton,  and  then  covered  below  with  a  double  band  of  fine 
linen.  If  this  kind  were  satisfactory,  they  might  themselves  have  another  made, 
but  it  must  be  of  the  same  form,  lest  a  disturbance  of  the  habit  which  the  girl 
had  fallen  into,  might  prevent  the  full  development  of  the  clairvoyant  state,  and 
of  the  same  materials,  because  it  had  been  found  that  velvet  did  not  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  mesmeric  fluid.  If,  however,  such  another  was  made,  it  would 
be  necessary,  wrote  Dr.  Pi^eaire,  that  his  daughter  should  make  first  a  trial  of 
it,  in  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy;  and  if  Madame  Pigeaire  was  satisfied  with  it,  it  should  then  be  de- 
livered into  the  custody  of  the  President,  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  till  the 
commission  met  to  make  their  decision.  He  proposed  also  that  the  commission 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts;  that  if  a  first  experiment  failed,  four  trials 
should  be  allowed  in  each  series;  but  that  if  one  experiment  succeeded,  the 
commission  should  for  that  time  consider  its  mission  ended.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  bsmdage,  he  granted,  should  be  glued  with  silk  to  the  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  nose;  and  the  book  was  to  be  covered  with  a  flat  piece  of  glass,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  lie  quite  steady,  and  to  keep  the  book  quite  open. 

'*  A  meeting  was  now  fixed,  and  a  banaage  was  ofiered  by  the  commission  to 
M.  Pigeaire,  in  accordance  with  what  M.  Burdin  required  of  them.  But  he  re- 
fused It,  saying  that  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  no  space  between  the  ban- 
dage and  the  eyes,  which  ought  to  be  in  immediate  contact.  They  therefore 
offered  to  let  him  pad  it,  so  that  it  might  exactly  fit  and  come  in  contact  with 
the  eyes:  he  refused,  and  said  that  he  had  tried  numerous  descriptions  of  ban- 
dage for  blindfolding  his  daughter  in  vain;  that  all  had  jH'oduced  bad  symptoms 
in  her,  when  in  the  somnambulic  state,  except  his  own,  which  he  now  onered, 
and  which  was  the  only  proper  one  to  be  used,  and  could  not  be  replaced.  The 
commission  then  offered  that  she  should  wear  the  bandage  which  he  presented, 
provided  she  were  covered  by  a  moveable  veil,  which  should  intervene  between 
ner  fiice  and  the  book  she  was  to  read  from.  This,  however,  he  also  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  read  with  the  nerves  of  her 
face;  and  it  was  then  suggested  that  a  screen  should  be  adapted  with  two  coni- 
cal appendages  which  should  permit  the  light  reflected  from  the  book  to  fall  on 
her  cheeks,  out  should  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bandage; 
but  this  condition  he  in  like  manner  refused  to  submit  to. 

**  He  answered  further  to  the  inquiries  which  were  made,  that  she  would 
begin  to  read  in  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bandage,  or  the  commencement  of  the  magnetic  state;  that  it 
was  necessary  the  book  should  be  placed  either  on  her  knees  or  on  the  lath  im- 
mediately before  her;  and  that  she  must  be  allowed  to  plgce  it  as  she  liked,  but 
that  she  could  never  read  from  it  if  it  were  held  directly  before  her  on,  a  level 
with  her  eyes.  They  observed  that  when  the  bandage  was  put  on  over  the 
girl's  eyes,  she  used  great  exertions  in  moving  the  muscles  of  her  face  and  lips, 
as  if  to  displace  it;  but  that,  he  said,  was  sometimes  her  habit,  when  in  the 
magnetic  state,  though  she  could  see  just  as  well  when  she  did  not  do  so  as 
when  sh*^  did.  He  added,  that  at  one  time  she  used  to  be  able  to  read  from  a 
book  which  was  shut  up  in  a  box;  but  when  the  commissioners  said  they  should 
deem  it  perfectly  satisfactory  if  she  would  do  that,  he  answered  that  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  her  possessing  the  same  power  now.  He  said,  too,  that 
it  would  throw  her  into  convulsions  if  the  fingers  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
were  placed  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  bandage  over  her  eyes  while  she  was  try- 
ing to  read. 

**  Hearing  all  this,  the  commission  declined  the  inquiry,  because  M.  Burdin's 
demands  were  not  at  all  complied  with,  the  bandage  for  blindfolding  not  beinff 
in  their  opinion  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  position  in  which  the  book 
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was  to  be  placed  beings  faroanible  to  the  tranfliiitasion  of  light  to  the  eyes  under 
the  lower  edge  of  the  bandage. 

''  The  report  detailing  the  aboTe  proceedings,  and  from  which  our  abstract  of 
them  is  taken,  was  read  before  the  Academy  on  the  14th  ult.,  when  M.  Comae, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  between  the  commission  and  M.  Pigeaire, 
•aid  that  Madame  P.  had,  in  his  presence,  placed  the  several  pieces  of  velvet 
in  succession  over  her  daaghter's  eyes,  and  nad  then  glued  two  broad  hands  of 
English  taffetas  from  their  lower  edge  to  the  cheeks,  and  two  more  by  the  sides 
of  the  nose,  in  the  angles  between  it  and  the  eyes.  The  girl  being  then  ma^ 
netiaed,  he  took  a  volume  of  Malherbe*s  works  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  it 
before  lier  in  the  manner  required.  She  grew  impatient,  and  appeared  annoyed 
and  harassed;  at  last  she  read  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  two  couplets  of  an 
ode,  all  the  time  frequently  putting  her  hands  to  the  bandage,  and  working  ao- 
tively  and  strongly  with  the  muscles  of  her  cheeks  and  lips.  The  bandage  was 
then  removed  from  above  downwards;  and  if,  said  M.  Comae,  we  coald  not  see 
any  gaps  in  it,  we  will  not  assert  that  there  were  none.  He  himself,  however, 
eould  not  distinguish  light  from  darkness  when  it  was  put  over  his  eyes;  and 
M.  Gerdy  could  on\j  tell  that  distinction.  M.  Velpeau  was  able  to  see  under 
its  lower  edge  sufficiently  to  distinguish  a  card,  the  ace  of  diamonds.  M.  Du- 
bois said  that  it  was  at  the  first  glance  evident  that  liffht  could  be  admitted  to 
the  eyes  under  the  ed^  of  the  bandage  for  blindfoTdiner,  and  that  there  was 
ample  confirmation  of  this  in  the  refusal  to  peraiit  it  to  he  kept  close  by  the 
lingers,  or  be  covered  with  the  screen." — London  Med»  Gax*for  Sqri»  1838. 

67.  Fateine  ViniMfrt^hfrfmi  ike  Cbuf.— Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  vaceins- 
tion,  it  was  suggested,  that  the  virus,  in  its  transmissions  through  numerous 
human  systems,  might  become  deteriorated,  and  the  protective  power  it  sfiforded, 
thus  rendered  imperfect,  or  altogether  null;  and  it  was  recommended  that  it 
should  at  certain  times  be  regenerated  bv  resorting  again  to  its  original  source. 

As  mentioned,  however,  in  our  last  No.,  the  original  source  was  lost  almost 
immediately  after  it  was  discovered,  and  it  is  only  within  a  short  period  that  it 
has  again  been  met  with.  In  addition  to  the  localities  where  we  have  already 
stated  it  to  have  been  found,  it  has  very  recently  been  discovered  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England. 

Mr.  Eotlin,  of  Bristol,  who  has  in  vain  been  endeavouring  for  several  years 
to  renew  the  lymph  from  its  original  source,  has  obtained  some  from  this  last 
locality,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  sent  him  some  taken  from  the 
hand  of  a  person  who  bad  contracted  sores  by  milking  diseased  cows.  Mr.  Est- 
lin  has  since  employed  this  viras,  and  has  distributed  the  lymph  thus  obtained 
with  a  desire  to  propagate  it. 

A  portion  of  the  lymph  from  this  sonrce,  ten  or  twelve  removes  from  the 
oow,  has  been  received  in  this  city  by  Dr  Dunglison,  and  has  been  employed 
by  Dr.  Bridges,  one  of  our  city  vaccine  physicians,  who  seems  satisfied  of  its 
ffenuineness.  Some  Jias  likewise  been  received  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
been  used  there.  What  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  this  new  virus  can 
enly  be  determined  by  experience. 
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Case  of  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  By  J.  Randolph,  M.  D. 
Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  operation  was  successfully  performed 
on  the  19ih  of  December,  by  Dr.  J.  Randolph,  in  the  presence  of  Drs. 
Coates,  Harris,  Norris,  J.  Rhea  Barton,  W.  E.  Horner,  and  a  large 
audience  of  physicians  and  students  of  medicine.  A  friend  who  was 
present  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  us  with  the  following  account  of  the 
case. 

Dr.  Randolph  premised  the  operation  by  remarking,  that  the  disease  bad 
existed  for  a  year,  and  that  the  Parotid  Gland  was  probably  the  organ 
affected,  though  this  point  could  only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  after  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  mass.  He  slated  that  the  tumour  was  in  a  state 
of  rapid  increase,  which  would  augment  the  difficulties  of  the  operation. 
With  regard  to  the  question,  9s  to  whether  the  Parotid  Gland  had  ever 
been  removed  successfully,  he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  an  operation 
which  had  been  frequently  performed,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  thi« 
country,  and  proceeded  to  mention  the  names  of  a  number  of  surgeons  who 
had  reported  cases.  He  slated  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  thought  that  a 
scirihous,  or  indurated  parotid  gland,  could  be  more  readily  removed  than 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  and  mentioned  that  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  coincided 
with  him  in  this  opinion. 

In  performing  the  operation,  as  the  left  parotid  was  the  one  affected,  the 
head  was  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  an  incision  made  from  the  zygoma 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid  muscle,  a  second  one  at 
right  angles  to  this,  and  the  flaps  dissected  up.  The  facial  artery  was 
then  secured,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  lower  edge  of  the  tu- 
mour and  secure  the  external  carotid  where  it  enters  the  gland;  this  was 
found,  however,  to  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of 
the  close  adhesions,  that  it  was  determined  to  dissect  it  from  its  attach- 
ments from  above  downwards;  in  doing  this  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  besides  several  others  of  smaller 
size;  the  carotid  was  cut,  in  dividing  the  last  adhesions  of  the  tumour,  and 
instantly  secured  by  means  of  Dr.  Physick*s  needle  and  forceps.  The  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  was  cut  and  secured  at  each  end.  The  periosteum  cover- 
ing the  angle  of  the  jaw  was  absorbed,  and  the  adhesion  to  the  maseter 
muscle  was  so  strong  that  part  of  it  was  removed  with  the  tumour. 

The  operation  lasted  69  minutes,  butlittle  blood  was  lost  and  the  patient 
bore  it  remarkably  well. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts,  Dr.  Randolph  stated  to  the  class 
that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Surgeons  and  Anatomists  present, 
that  the  Parotid  Gland  was  completely  extirpated.  The  ligatures  have 
all,  except  one  on  a  small  vessel,  come  away;  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
healthy  granulations,  and  the  patient's  general  symptoms  are  petfeclly 
favourable.— Janiiary  15th,  1839. 
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Ij088  of  TeatieU.  By  Samuel  Webber,  M.  D.,  of  Charleslown,  N.  H. 

A  lad  of  eighteen  was  in  tiie  woods  mending  a  brush  fence;  wishing  to 
lop  some  branches  from  a  tree,  which  stood  in  the  line  of  the  fence,  he 
got  upon  the  top  of  the  latter  and  struck  at  them  with  his  axe.  The  sup- 
port upon  which  he  stood  gave  way  suddenly  under  the  effort,  and  he 
came  to  the  ground*  In  his  descent,  the  scrotum,  as  also  the  contained 
testicle  of  the  left  side»  was  eaught  and  penetrated  by  a  sharp  projecting 
snag.  As  his  descent  continued,  the  testicle,  impaled  upon  the  point  of 
tl)e  snag,  was  torn  from  its  envelope,  stretching  the  cord,  as  the  youth  said, 
half  a  foot  or  more,  when  this  last  broke  and  he  fell  fainting  to  the  ground- 
After  laying,  as  he  supposed,  half  an  hour  at  least,  he  came  to,  and  getting 
upon  his  legs  set  out  for  the  nearest  house,  about  a  mile  distant.  The 
bleeding  was  considerable,  and  from  the  exhaustion  of  this  and  the  pain 
consequent  upon  motion,  he  fainted  once  or  twice  before  arriving  at  the 
house.  Here  he  was  kindly  received,  placed  upon  a  bed,  his  wound 
bathed  with  cold  water,  and  a  physician  sent  for.  Upon  my  arrival,  the 
bleeding  had- entirely  ceased,  and  most  of  the  pain.  The  wound  of  the 
scrotum  in  its  corrugated  state,  was  about  an  inch  long,  and  a  small,  firm 
clot  of  coagulated  blood  had  formed  about  the  extremity  of  the  divided 
cord.  This  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  disturb,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
than  to  apply  a  compress  of  lint,  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
suspensory  bandage,  enjoining  quietude  in  the  recumbent  position,  and 
light  diet.    In  a  few  days  he  recovered  without  any  particular  difficulty. 

On  tke  u9e  cf  Jhbaeeo  in  certain  coms.— The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
we  have  lately  received  from  our  venerable  correspondent,  Dr.  Alexander  So- 
MXRVAiL,  of  Virginia,  may  furnish  some  useful  practical  hints. 

**  I  have  sufiferod  f^m  diseased  nerves  in  various  ways.  Some,  such  as  I 
have  never  heard  of,  and  whieh  has  introduced  an  application  that  I  think  may 
be  useful  in  many  distressing  circumstances.  The  points  of  the  two  middle 
toes  on  e^h  Iboi  are  affected  with  a  burning  sensation,  increasing  every  after- 
noon, renaering  washing  painful,  sometimes  much  so  with  a  sense  of  swelling 
and  weight,  very  unpleasant;  the  healthy  feeling  gone;  this  threatens  my  fin^rs 
too— when  looked  at,  the  point  is  a  little  red  and  painful  to  touch — it  came  mto 
my  mind  to  apply  a  snuff  plaster;  this  produced  immediate  relief;  but  I  cannot 
leave  it  off  for  more  than  a  week,  before  the  burning  returns.  Now  one  toe 
only  resists  this  application,  but  is  much  relieved  by  IL  I  have  oAen  used  this 
where  I  used  to  blister;  lately  I  applied  a  twist  of  tobacco  softened  by  boilinff, 
but  so  as  to  retain  the  water,  to  the  side,  in  a  case  of  pain  in  the  side,  witti 
oougrh,  fever,  &o.,  in  an  aged  woman,  with  speed}r  relief,  and  by  the  help  of 
other  remedies,  recovery  foUowed  where  I  had  no  right  to  expect  it  The  to- 
bacco applied  thus,  is  more  powerful  than  the  plaster.  I  have  used  this  since 
the  fever  of  1815,  oceasionaHy-^no  nausea,  &c.  is  produced,  unless  the  caticle 
is  abraded;  in  that  case  we  cannot  use  the  tobacco  either  way.  I  had  a  lady 
last  June,  with  severe  pain  in  the  face,  over  the  antrum;  the  plaster  removed  it, 
and  was  worn  a  couple  of  weeks.  Perhaps  Tic-doloreux  may  be  relieved  by  it* 
A  negrro  man,  in  hewing  timber,  struck  the  comer  of  bis  axe  into  the  inside  of 
his  knee,  which  lamed  him  for  two  months.  When  I  saw  him  the  eat  was 
healed;  the  knee  enlarged,  the  leg  bent,  very  painfal,  and  oould  not  be  extended. 
The  cut  appeared  to  have  touched  the  tendon  of  the  flexor.  I  applied  the  plas- 
ter; the  pain  soon  mitigated;  he  got  better  daily,  and  soon  admitted  the  use  of  a 
splint  to  extend  the  contracted  muscles,  and  is  well.'* 

**  P.  S.  The  snuff  plaster  was  first  prepared  by  using  snuff  In  place  of  can- 
iharides,  in  the  preparation  of  blistering  plaster;  but  as  that  is  not  adhesive 
enough,  I  have  left  out  the  wax  in  that  plaster,  and  in  its  place  put  in  empK 
lytharg." 
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8ueee$rful  dknn&n .  rf  Me  Addudor  Longt»$  Ftmaris  Mmle  for  Drformity 
and  Ion  cf  meiion  in  the  inferior  esr/remt/y.— Professoi  Paul  F.  Eve  has  buo- 
oessfully  divided,  (as  we  leain  from  the  Southern  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal^)  the 
adductor  longus  femoris  muscle  for  the  cure  of  a  deformity  of  the  left  lower 
limb,  in  a  robust,  muscular  man  22  years  of  age.  The  deformity,  which  is  not 
clearly  described,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  shortening  of  the  left  lower 
limb,  of  about  one  inch,  the  thigh  being  flexed  on  the  pelvis;  *'  the  foot  turned 
inwards,  and  the  whole  limb  inclined  in  this  direction;  the  foot  could  not  be 
carried  out  farther  than  about  twelve  inches  from  the  median  line  of  tlie  body." 
In  the  internal  and  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  there  was  a  hard  eubiianee^  feeling 
like  hempen  rope,  situated  just  under  the  skin.  It  was  about  four  inches  long 
bv  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  could  be  isolated  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  tJl 
of  which  appeared  normal.  It  was  taken  for  a  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  ad- 
ductor femoris  muscle,  and  the  shortening  of  the  limb  was  ascribed  to  this  de- 
generation. 

The  disease  was  of  eight  years  standing,  and  was  attributed  to  exposure;  the 
patient  had,  in  sporting,  sometimes  lain  all  night  on  the  wet  ground. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  9th  of  October,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

An  incision  was  made,  conuneneiog  at  the  pubis,  and  cutting  upon  the  inter- 
nal edge  of  the  affected  muscle  and  extending  about  five  inches  in  a  semilunar 
direction.  The  surface  of  the  adductor  longus  was  then  exposed,  and  cautiously 
divided  with  the  knife  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  about  three  inches  below  its  on- 
^in  from  the  pubis.  The  upper  portion  was  found  to  be  converted  into  a  fibrous 
tissue,  which  slightly  grated  under  the  knife,  but  the  portion  below  the  section 
eontracted,  so  as  to  separate  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscle  about  an  inch.  The 
muscle  was  not  degenerated  throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  appeared  to  be 
in  a  healthy  condition  an  inch  below  the  point  at  which  it  was  divided.  Two 
small  arteries  required  a  ligature.  The  wound  in  the  skin  was  closed  by  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  a  compress  and  roller  completed  the  dressing.  The  patient 
was  put  to  bed,  and  a  two  pound  weight  attached  the  next  morning  to  the  left 
foot,  and  allowed  to  han^  ont  of  the  €ed  clothes  over  the  baek  of  a  chair,  so  as 
to  make  traction  in  a  hontontal  direction. 

There  was  no  material  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  until  the  next  day, 
when  it  commenced  gradually  elongating,  ana  at  ^e  end  of  the  week  this  limb 
had  acquired  the  same  length  as  the  sound  one. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  walked  with  scarcely  any 
impediment  in  his  gait,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day,  the  patient  went  home  with  his 
extremity  of  its  natural  length,  and  its  motions  nearly  entirely  regained. 

The  cure  in  this  case  is  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeon;  out  the  operas 
tion  has  no  claim  to  novelty.  The  division  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  for  the 
cure  of  wry  neck,  and  of  other  muscles  for  the  removal  of  similar  deformities, 
is  as  well  recognised  a  surgical  resource,  as  is  the  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  for  the  cure  of  club  foot. 

• 

Tumour  at  the  haee  of  the  cranium^  producing  amauroni^  exophthahnoe^  and 
deathn — Dr.  S.  Littbll,  Jr.,  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Wills  Hospital,  read 
before  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  December  last,  an  account  of  an  interesting 
case  of  this  character.    We  transcribe  it  from  the  Ametiean  Modieal  Intern* 


J.  B.  af[ed  thirty  years,  by  profession  a  porter,  of  medium  stature  and  robust 
firame,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Wills  Hospital,  in  July  of  the  present 
year.  He  was  afflicted  with  amaurosis^not  wholly  complete,  for  he  could  still 
distinguish  light  from  darkness,  but  there  was  a  certain  obtuseness  of  expres- 
sion, which  seemed  to  indicate  its  origin  in  some  serious  organic  disease;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  importunity  with  which  it  was  urged,  his  application 
would  probably  have  been  rereoted  in  consequence.  He  had  recently  been  an 
Inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  whence  he  had  been  discharged,  as  he 
staled,  at  his  own  request,  thai  he  might  seek  entrance  into  an  mstitutioii 
founded  with  more  express  reference  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye:  and  I  felt  reluc- 
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tant  to  Bend  him  awaj,  so  long  tts  any  uneertainty  remaiiiod  of  the  corahleiMW 
of  his  complaint.    All  doubt  upon  this  subject  was  removed  when  time  was 
Allowed  for  a  more  thorough  inTestigation  <^  the  case.  He  complained  of  seyeie 
pain  in  the  two  temples  and  orer  the  heady  aggrayated  towards  evening  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  deprive  him  of  rest  duringthe  greater  part  of  the  night;  a  copious 
secretion  from  the  nasal  cavities  of  an  <^ensive  mucus,  passing  throo^  the  pos- 
terior nares,  was  discharged  by  the  mouth;  and  symptoms  of  gastric  derange- 
ment were  also  present,  uie  constitution  manifestly  sympathising  with  the  local 
affection.     Vision  first  began  to  be  impaired  in  January,  and  several  physi- 
cians had  been  consulted  previous  to  his  admission,  the  following  March,  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.    He  had  been  once  salivated  while  there,  and  was 
now  again  under  the  alterative  use  of  mercury.    There  was  no  assignable  cause 
for  the  production  of  the  malady:  for  though  he  had  been  addicted  to  onanism  a 
year  or  more  before  his  sight  be^n  to  foil,  this  seemed  inadequate  to  explain 
phenomena  which  evidently  originated  in  organic  mischief.    Opium  and  the 
abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  procured  sleep  and  afforded  temporary  relief; 
.but  had  no  effect  in  retarding  the  pro^ss  of  the  symptoms.    The  pain  was  felt 
over  the  whole  head,  but  especially  m  the  temporal  and  ooeipital  regions;  he 
breathed  with  difficulty  through  the  nostrils;  the  amaurosis  soon  became  com- 
plete, and  the  eyes  unusually  prominent  The  discharge  also  grew  more  profuse, 
was  sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  and  on  two  occasions  hemorrhage  occurred: 
in  one  instance  to  an  alarming  extent.    All  hope  of  improvement  from  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  hospital  having  been  abandoned,  he  was  discharged  after  a  tew 
weeks,  and  I  continued  my  attendance  at  his  home.    The  subsequent  history  of 
this  melancholy  case  may  be  related  in  a  very  few  words.    The  projection  of 
the  eyes  steadily  increased,  Uie  palpebra  were  gradually  everted,  and  the  globes 
nearly  protruded  from  their  sockets,  and  suRounded  by  the  red,  swollen  and  in- 
filtrated conjunctiva,  exhibited  a  sad  and  revolting  appearance.    The  appetite  of 
die  patient,  far  from  being  diminished,  was  moihidly  increased;  the  dischar^ 
oontuued,  more  puriform  in  character;  -a  fungous  excrescence  could  be  felt  m 
each  nostril;  bat  the  pain,  though  still  a  constant  subject  of  complaint,  was 
happily  masked  by  the  attending  stupor,  from  which,  however,  he  could  be 
readily  aroused.    For  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  of  his  existence,  he  was  more 
or  less  delirious;  his  appetite  decreased,  failed  altogether,  and  he  became  fpreatlv 
emaciated  as  the  fatal  termination  grew  nigh.    Though  generally  lying  in  bed, 
he  was  still  able  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  walk  about  the  house;  and  what  is  remarka- 
ble, evinced  a  strong  desire  or  craving  for  ardent  spirits,  which  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  use  when  in  health;  a  svmptom  occasionally  noticed  as  one  of  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  insanity.    The  unfortunate  man,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  human  wretchedness,  a  spectacle  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  object  of  compassion  to  every  beholder,  at  length  became 
comatose;  and,  after  continuing  in  that  state  a  few  days,  expired. 

**  The  autopsy,  made  by  candle-lig^t,  and  under  ciroumstanoes  which  pre- 
cluded a  very  minute  investigation,  revealed  the  following  particulars:— The 
first  thing  which  arrested  the  attention,  on  looking  at  the  corpse,  was  the  unu- 
sual distance  between  the  inner  canthi  of  the  eyes;  which,  being  measured  by 
my  friend.  Dr.  I.  Parrish,  who  kindly  assisted  in  the  examination,  was  found  toM 
two  inches  and  five  tenths*  On  laying  aside  the  calvarium,  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  were  observed  to  be  uncommonly  injected;  and  the  cerebrum  softened 
in  its  anterior  lobes,  particularly  towards  their  lower  portion,  but  in  other  re^ 
pects  not  deviating  from  its  normal  structure.  The  brain  being  removed,  a  firm, 
irregular  tumour  was  seen  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  cimnium  into  the  suleos 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  It  appeared  to  arise  from  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  extended  an  inch  or  more  in  a  direction  upwards  and 
backwards,  pressing  upon  the  optic  nerves  at  their  junction,  and  reaching  as  far 
on  the  right  side  as  the  surface  of  the  pars  petrosa,  to  which  it  was  inseparably 
adherent.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  its  extent  and  conneiy 
tions,  the  frontal  bone  was  taken  away  bv  sawing  across  its  angular  and  nasal 
processes,  thereby  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
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UuDour.  The  ramifications  of  the  morbid  prodoction,  which  was  at  least  equal 
in  size  to  a  small  orange,  were  now  observed  extending'  into  and  occupying  the 
neigfabouring  cayities,  the  orbits,  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sinuses — and  reach- 
ing below  as  iar  as  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  delicate  lamine  composing 
the  ethmoid,  still  further  attenuated  by  absorption,  were  situated  in  the  centre  en 
the  tumour  and  entirely  involved  by  it;  the  cribriform  plate  was  absorbed  in  its 
posterior  margin  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  were  likewise  the  orbitar  processes 
of  the  08  frontis;  the  whole  presenting  a  sharp,  jagged,  and  irregular  outlinob 
The  frontal  sinuses,  which  were  epreatly  enlarp;ed  and  prolonged  into  the  orbitar 
processes,  were  filled  wiUi  a  danc-coloured  viscous  secretion;  on  the  leA  side, 
the  thin  shell  of  bone  separating  the  sinus  from  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  had  also 
been  removed,  leaving  between  them  a  communication  several  lines  in  diameter. 
The  consistence  of  the  tumour  varied  in  different  parts;  above,  and  where  it  was 
connected  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  was  firm,  semi-caiw 
tilaffinous,  and  of  a  whitish  colour;  its  section  exhibiting  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  scirrhous  mamma;  beneath  the  cribriform  plate  it  was  softer,  and  in 
several  places  presented  a  medullary  or  encephaloid  appearance;  while  the  in- 
ferior division,  which  has  been  described  as  projecting  into  the  nostril,  was  of 
intermediate  density,  and  not  unlike  a  polypous  excrescence. 

"  The  structure  of  the  morbid  growth  left  no  doubt  of  its  malignant  character 
upon  the  mind  either  of  Dr.  Parrish  or  myself,  but  the  precise  spot  in  which  it 
originated,  is  shrouded  in  greater  obscurity;  perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more 
consonant  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  refer  it  to  the  sphenoidal  or  posteri<» 
ethmoidal  cells. 

Jbnerican  Medical  Ahnanac.'^l>T,  J.  Y.  G.  Smith,  the  industrious  editor  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Sur&rical  Journal,  has  prepared  a  useful  little  work,  of  which 
the  above  is  the  title.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  with  the  names  of  the  professors  in  each;  the 
titles  of  the  Medical  Journals  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  an  alpha- 
betical table  of  the  medicines  in  use,  with  ^eir  compounds  and  the  doses  of 
each;  many  prescriptions  for  particular  diseases,  and  other  information  of  a  simi- 
lar character;  is  put  up  in  the  form  of  a  pocket  book,  with  blank  leaves  for 
memoranda.    We  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  profession. 

11.  lAqxirfaiHon  and  SoUdificaiion  rf  Carbonie  .^ad.— Much  interest  was  ex- 
cited here  some  two  or  three  years  since,  by  the  annunciation  that  a  French 
chemist,  M.  Thillorrier,  had  succeeded  in  liquifying  and  even  solidifying,  car- 
bonic acid.  No  description  however  of  the  means  employed,  or  of  the  appa- 
ratus used  was  given.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  with  the  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science 
for  which  he  is  distinguished,  immediately  undertook  to  contrive  an  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  and  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  an  intelligent  pupil  in  France, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends  here,  has  had  one  constructed,  with 
which  he  has  obtained  solid  carbonic  acid  in  considerable  quantities  and  has 
been  enabled  successfully  to  repeat  most  of  the  experiments  of  the  French 
chemist  and  to  revise  some  and  correct  other  of  his  results. 

^*  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  generator  of  cast  iron.  A,  supported  by  a  wooden 
stand,  B,  a  receiver,  F,  also  of  cast  iron,  connected  to  the  generator  by  a  brass 
tube,  and  fastened  firmly  to  it  by  the  stirrup  screw  K.— H,  I,  J,  are  stop  cocks, 
G  the  nozle  of  a  pipe,  L  a  glass  level-gauge,  and  S,  M,  R,  a  pressure-gauge. 

^*  The  generator  is  20  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter  exteriorly.  Its 
cavity  is  16  inches  deep,  and  3  inches,  nearly,  in  diameter,  so  that  it  will  hold 
about  4  pints.  The  walls  are,  of  course,  about  l^  inches  in  thickness.  At  the 
top  an  aperture  of  two  inches  in  diameter  is  closed  by  a  strong  wrought-iron 
screw,  the  shoulder  of  which  is  let  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  collar  is 
of  block  tin  turned  to  the  size  of  the  shoulder  of  the  screw.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  head  of  the  screw  E  for  the  reception  of  a  long,  strong  iron  bar. 

'*  The  copper  cup,  N,  1  j  inches  wide,  and  9  inches  long,  holds  about  12  fluid 
ounces.    There  is  a  little  handle  at  the  top,  and  a  copper  wire  at  the  bottom. 
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which  make  ike  whole  len^h  a  litde  lese  than  that  o£  the  eaTity  of  die  gene- 
rator.   This  pap  is  used  to  introdaoe  the  snlpharic  acid. 

^  The  brass  tabe  between  the  senerator  and  reoeiYer  is  divided  into  two  parts 
of  eqaal  len^,  which  admit  of  l»ein?  united  by  means  of  a  conical  Janctorey 
kept  tight  by  the  stirrup  and  screw,  K,  K.  Each  of  these  portions  of  the  tube 
may  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure  by  a  stop-cock.  One  is  placed  at  I,  another 
at  J;  so  that  when  the  receiver  is  being  separated  from  the  generator,  the  contents 
of  both  may  be  retained.  The  stop-cocks  in  common  use  are  inadequate  to  re* 
sist  the  pressure,  and  therefore  a  screw  stop-cock  is  indispensable.  It  is  made 
to  close  a  small  aperture  by  means  of  a  conical  point,  and  having  a  double  cone, 
it  closes  an  outlet  also  when  the  cock  is  completely  open,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  by  the  sides  of  the  screw. 

**  The  receiver,  F.  is  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  pint.  The  pipe,  6,  G,  turned 
at  a  right  angle  at  G,  descends  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
in  F.  The  stop-cock  H,  G,  is  similar  to  I  and  J.  L.  is  a  glass  tube  connected 
at  each  end  to  a  socket  of  brass,  which  communicates  wi&  the  interior  of  F« 
It«is  the  gauge  for  observing  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  T. 

**  The  gauge  for  measuring  the  pressare  is  peculiar.  Into  a  wrought  iron  box, 
S,  are  insert^,  by  screws,  two  sockets,  T  and  U.  The  former  descends  almost 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  mercury.  Through  the 
axis  of  the  screw  X,  a  small  tube  passes  into  the  cavity  of  S,  and  is  continued 
to  the  top  of  it,  so  as  to  rise  above  tne  mercury.  Two  strong  barometer  tubes, 
S  and  M,  are  cemented*  into  U  and  W,  and  hermeticaliy  sealed  at  the  upper 
ends.  These  tubes  are  carefully  graduated.  In  one  of  them,  U,  a  short  cylinder 
of  mercury  is  made  to  stand  at  Y  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  The 
other,  socket  and  all,  is  full  of  air,  as  no  mercury  is  introduced  into  it.  A  veiy 
fine  screw  at  W,  enables  the  operator  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  in  T. 

^*  The  tin  cup,  O,  used  to  collect  the  solid  acid,  is  covered  by  a  lid,  Z,  perforated 
by  a  pipe,  P,  whose  top  is  full  of  small  holes.  The  handle  Q,  is  hollow,  so  as 
to  fit  the  end  of  the  pipe  of  the  receiyer  at  G.  To  secure  the  liand  of  the  ope- 
rator from  the  cold  produced  by  th6  experiment,  the  handle  is  carefully  wrapped 
ap  in  some  kind  or  cloth. 

**  The  apparatus  is  prepared  for  use  by  removing  the  screw  E,  and  placing 
Ijlbs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  generator.  A,  to  which  84  fluid  ounces  of 
water  are  to  be  added.  After  making  these  into  a  thin  paste  by  stirring,  nine 
fluid  ounces  of  common  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  poured  into  the  copper  cup,  N,  > 
and  that  is  to  be  let  down  by  a  crook  of  wire  into  the  generator.  After  the  screw 
E,  has  been  firmly  applied,  and  the  stop-cock,  J,  closed,  the  contents  of  the 
generator  are  to  be  brought  into  admixture  by  moving  it  round  to  a  horizontal 
position  on  the  swivel,  D,  which  is  supported  by  the  wooden  frame,  B,  B. 
There  is  a  check  bar  at  C.  This  motion  is  to  be  repeated  several  times.  In 
about  ten  minutes  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  and  exists  in  A, 
chiefly  in  a  liquid  state. 

"  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  attach  by  means  of  the  stirrup  and  screw, 
K,  K,  the  receiyer,  F,  previously  cooled  by  ice.  The  keys,  I  and  J,  may  then  be 
opened  slowly,  and  instantly  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  perceptible  in  the  gauge, 
L.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  communication  with  the  generator  may  be 
cut  off — when  about  eight  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  acid  at  39^  Fuur.  will  be  found 
in  the  receiver. 

**  By  letting  this  liquid  into  the  box,  O,  throuffh  the  pipe,  G,  a  large  part  of  it 
is  instantly  expanded  into  gas,  which  escapes  through  the  tube,  P.  The  cold- 
ness consequent  on  the  enormous  expansion  freezes  another  part  of  the  liquid, 

*  The  cement  used  was  made  of  shell  lac  3  or  4  parts,  white  or  erode  turpentine  1 
part,  melted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  pomible  so  as  not  to  make  bubbles  in  the  mix- 
ture. This  cement  is  very  strong,  but  liable,  without  great  caro  in  the  regulation  of  the 
heat,  to  have  capillary  tubes  in  it  from  the  vaporization  of  the  turpentine.  This  defect 
may  be  completely  corrected  by  cutting  away,  when  cold,  the  external  mass  of  cement, 
and  putting  on  a  little  common  cap  cement  which  melts  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
and  cloees  the  tubes. 
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which  &11b  to  l}i«  bottom  of  0.  About  one  drachm  of  ulid  matter  is  thus  fotitwd 
for  each  ounce  of  liquid." 


t 


k 


The  >o1id  earbonic  acid  is  of  a  perfect  whiteness,  and  of  a  aoft  and  •p<m2f 
teitnie,  Ten  like  sliefatl;  moietesed  mew.  It  sTHpoiales  rspidljr,  becoming 
tbeieby  ooMer  and  cdder,  bat  the  coldHess  produceo  seems  steadilj  to  lesseft 
the  evaporation,  so  diat  the  maaa  may  be  liept  for  some  time.  The  greatest  cold 
inodnced  by  the  solid  eariraDic  acid  in  the  air  was — 109°,  noder  bd  exhausted 
reeeiTei — 136°,  tite  tempentnre  of  the  atmosphere  beiag',  86°. 

liiA  expeiiments  renuting  from  the  great  coklneM  of  the  new  solid  are  rerj 
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•triking.  Meicary  poured  into  a  mixture  of  the  solid  esfbanie  acid  end  ether, 
IB  frozen  in  a  few  seconds.  We  have  seen  Dr.  Mitchell  fireexe  in  this  way, 
nearlj  a  pound  of  the  metal. 

**  When  a  piece  of  solid  carbonic  acid  is  pressed  against  a  living  animal  sur- 
face, it  drives  off  the  circulating  fluids  and  produces  a  ghastly  white  spot.  If 
held  for  15  seconds  it  raises  a  blister,  and  u  the  application  be  continued  for 
two  minutes  a  deep  white  depression  with  an  elevated  margin  is  perceived;  the 
part  is  killed,  and  a  slough  is  in  time  the  consequence.  I  have  thus  produced 
both  blisters  and  sloughs,  by  means  nearly  as  prompt  as  fire,  but  much  less 
alarming  to  my  patients.''— jTourfio/  of  the  FrankUn  IndituU^  November,  1838. 

Forthcoming  Work. — S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  has  in  press,  a  work  on  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy, which  he  expects  will  be  published  early  next  summer,  it  will  be 
comprised  in  one  volume  octavo,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pages,- illustrated 
by  SIX  coloured  plates,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  wood  cuts.  It  is  to  be 
strictly  elementary  in  its  character,  and  will  comprise,  first,  a  summary  of  the 
general  principles  of  pathological  anatomy;  secondly,  a  description  of  the  normal 
appearances  of  each  organ  and  tissue,  accompanied*  by  an  account  of  all  their 
lesions.  The  object  oAhe  author  is  to  prepare  a  work  which  shall  serve  not 
only  as  a  text  book  for  students  attending  lectures,  but  also  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence for  the  practitioner;  presenting  him  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  digest 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  science.  The  author  has  spent  four  years  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  and  from  his  known  industry  and  ability,  we  may  ex- 
pect his  work  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  medical  literature. 

An  Appeal  to  ike  People  of  Pennayhoama  on  ike  tubjed  (f  on  Jhyhtm  for  the 
Imane  Poor  of  tike  Commonwettth. — ^This  is  a  forcible  appeal,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  a  successful  one.  We  should  regret  not  havmg  any  space  for  extracts 
from  it,  had  not  the  necessity  for  establishments  for  the  insane  poor,  distinct 
from  those  for  pay  patients  been  recently  insisted  upon  in  this  Joumid,  (See  No. 
for  Mav,  1837,)  and  had  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  appeal  has  been  ex- 
tensively circulated. 

Univerniy  of  the  City  of  New  Fori.— The  Professors  in  the  Medical  de- 
partment of  this  Institution,  have  all  resigned  their  chairs.  The  main  causes  of 
this,  as  appears  from  their  joint  letter  of  resigriiation,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us, 
are  the  protracted  delay  of  the  council  in  adopUng  a  plan  of  organisation,  and 
the  determination  of  this  body  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  council,  embodies  their  very  reammo' 
hie  and  modest  demands. 

•'  Resolved,  That  the  rent  to  be  received  for  the  rooms  which  the  medical  fa- 
culty require,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
first  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  May  next.  Two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
second  year,  provided  the  number  of  students  be  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fif^,  and  if  over  that  number,  twelve  dollars  additional  for  every  scholar  up  to 
two  hundred;  (making  the  sum  of  02600  for  900  students).  When  the  number 
of  students  shall  be  250  or  more,  but  not  300,  the  rent  to  be  received  shall  be 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  when  the  number  shall  be  300  or  more, 
four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  All  alterations  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  medical  faculty,  and  to  be  the  property  of  the  University.  The  disposition 
of  the  matriculation  and  graduation  fees  to  be  settled  hy  the  committee  of  the 
medical  ^ulty.'** 

The  Medical  faeulty  have  shown  merely  a  just  sense  of  professional  dignity, 
in  resisting  this  flagitious  attempt  to  take  from  them  the  rewards  of  their  labours. 

*  Thia  committee,  it  appears,  i«  a  part  of  the  ooancil,  and  it  it  stated  that  it  was 
Bubaeqoently  determined  by  the  council  that  the  graduation  foes  should  bo  applied  to 
foonding  a  Moseura  and  Aaalomical  Cabinot  to  heoome  the  property  of  the  Univsrsity. 
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phthisis  and  disease  of  the  heart,  505. 

Club-foot  cured  by  operation,  61, 96, 957, 
959,489. 

,  statistics  of,  948. 

Colberg*s  analysis  of  human  lymph,  951. 

Colours,  inability  to  disUi^sh,  445. 

CoMapation,99. 

,  tents  in  trmtment  of,  910. 

Cornea,  plan  of  arresting  destruction  of, 
in  acute  inflammation  of  conjunctiva, 
949. 

,  cure  for  opacity  of,  500. 

Cox*s  case  of  hydatid  of  liver,  168. 

Cmigie's  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic, review  of,  408. 

Crasaon  on  radical  cure  of  hernia,  936. 

Cullcrier,  eare  of  ulcerated  buboes  by  fer- 
ruginous preparations,  936. 

OMler  on  bandagii^,  964 


Deafness,  Hufdnnd  oo,  499. 
Delirium  ti'smens,  diagnosis  of^  99. 
Dennis  on  formation  of  artiidnl 

951. 
Devergie  on  the  causes  of  sudden  death, 

440. 
Diabetic  blood,  sugar  in,  Sll. 
Dickson's  caae  off  elub-fooloored  by  opera* 

tion,  96. 
— — — —  ventral  aneurism,  941. 
Dieffenbach  oo  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  2^ 

999. 

on  laceration  of  perinsom,  495. 

on. 


Ear,  Kramer  on  diaeases  of,  135. 
Ectopia  cordis  and  umbilical  hernia,  193. 
Edwards  on  action  of  aliments  on  animal 

economy,  439. 
Eighth  pair  of  nerves,  functions  of,  449. 
BIbow,  reduction  of  an  old  didocatioo  of, 

938. 
iElliottsonon  inabili^  to  distinguish  colours, 

445. 
Embryotomy,  case  of,  945. 
Emplastrum  plombi,  poisoning  with,94& 
Engleman  on  compression  of  the  head  in 

chronic  hydrocephalus,  919. 
Erbkam's  case  of  aoortion,  944. 
Ei^ectile  tissues,  struetore  of,  181. 
Epistaxis,  new  method  of  treating,  478. 
Erysipelas,  erratic,  469. 
Esquirot,  on  mental  diseases,  109. 
Evans*s  case  of  inmnitv  with  complete  taei- 

tumity  cured  by  Gartauism,  97. 
Eve's  amputation  of  lower  jaw,  961. 
^-—  address,  437. 

■  successful  division  of  adductor  longns 

femoris,  519. 
Excito-motory  system,  189,  393. 
Expectoration,  black,  169. 
External  iliac  artery,  aneurism  of,  4S8. 
Extra-Uterine  fcetadon,  501. 


Face,  malignant  diseases  of,  154 
Femur,  flucture  of,  485. 
>,  dislocation  of,  486,  491. 


^^gesuon,  propocoo 

Didocations  of  os  hun^eri,  new  Bsethod  of 

reducing,  987. 
Draper,  on  action  of  presence,  68. 
Dropsy,  periodical  uterine,  910. 


Feam's  case  of  aneurism  of  arlerin  innomi- 

nata,498. 
Fever,  statistical  inquiry  on,  509. 
Fibrous  cysis  in  the  ham,  939. 
Fistula  in  ano,  in  phthisical  sulgects  oqght 

not  to  be  operated  on,  936. 
Fisher's  contributions  illustrative   of  the 

functions  of  the  cerebellum,  359. 
Fibula*  fracture  of,  without  maipoaition  of 

foot,  485. 
Flenry  on  tents  in  tiuatmcntof  oooatipatioB, 

910. 
Pcstua,  expulsion  of,  after  death  of  mother, 

501. 
Fractures  of  extremity,  double   Inclined 

pfauM  for,  91. 

485. 

,859. 


apparatus,  Arab,  480. 
ii 


mmovable,481. 


of  thigh  from  eflbrts  at  reducing 


an  old  dislocation,  491. 
Fseekleton's  pathology,  437. 
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Gainet'  ease  of  abweit  of  pharjnz,  835. 
Gangreoopsit,  814. 
G«ddiDK*i  on  «ephaleniatoina,  309. 
Glandular  eongettiont  and  white  swellings 

eared  by  muriate  of  barjrtes^SSS. 
GloTer  on  pigmentum  nigrum  and  rete  rou- 

eosum  in  negro,  441 . 
Goddard's  ease  of  disseeting  aneurism,  90. 
— >— — ^—  on  ligamentum  drniis,  253. 
Qonnorrhcsa,  solid  nitrate  of  silver  in,  811. 
Gonorrhoea,  treatment  of,  839. 
Goodsir  on  oriein  and  development  of  the 

human  teeth,  443. 
Grave's  elinieal  lectures,  464,466,469,  471, 

472. 
Griffith's  aeeounlof  a  Persian  operation  for 

opaeitj  of  eomea,  500. 
Gouzee  on  oil  of  liver  of  Raj  and  Cod,  198. 
Gulliver  on  necrosis,  149. 


H 


Hadwen's  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  167. 
Hall  on  the  nervous  sjstem.  Review  of, 

393. 
Ham,  fibrous  cjsts  in,  838. 
Hawkins  on  oHdigaant  diseases  of  the  skin 

and  face,  154. 
Hay  ward's  surgical  report,  864. 
Heart,  aneurisms  of,  163. 

,  relative  frequency  of,  and  phthisis, 
■  S05. 

,  increased  thickness  of  the  parietes 
of  one  of  the  ventricles  of,  with  diminu- 
tion of  its  cavity,  166. 
-,  weight  and  balk  of  the  hmnan. 


448. 


Helie  on  poisonous  effects  of  rue,  504. 
Hemorrhagic  constitution,  196. 
Hernia,  radical  cure  of,  836. 

,  statistics  of,  248. 
Hooping-cough,  subcarbonate  of  iron  in,  815. 

,  Lombard  on,  478. 
Hufeland  on  deafness,  489. 
Human  bodv,  temperature  of  in  different 

degrees  or  external  heat,  188. 
Hutchinson  on  comparative  prevalance  of 

calculous  diseases,  158. 
Hunt  on  arsenic  in  affections  of  uterus,  164. 
— —  on  arsenic  in  some  diseases  of  the 

uterus,  218. 
Hydatid  of  liver,  168. 
Hydrocele,  treated  by  injections  of  iodine, 

484. 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  compression  of  the 

hand  in,  818. 
Hypertrophy  of  brain  of  a  child,  197, 


Insanity  with  taciturnity,  97. 

Intestinal  glands,  183. 

Intestinei  expulsion  of  a  portion  of,  by  the 

rectum,  190, 449. 
Incontinence  of  urine,  813,  814. 
Iodine,  injections  of  in  hvdrocele,  484. 
Itch,  ointment  for  cure  of,  813.         * 


Jackson  on  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens, 

89. 
-^—  typhoid  fewer,  131. 
Jaw,  excision  of  lower,  165. 
Joints,  deposit  of  pus  in,  160. 


Kramer  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  136. 
Krause  on  capillary  vessels,  188. 
— — — ^—  thymus  gland,  183. 

■  intestinal  glands,  183. 

Kerrison*s  case  of  amaiurosis  from  tumoar 

of  cerebellum,  500. 
Kirkbride*s  cases   of  wound  of  arteries, 

324. 
Kyll's  case  of  embryotomy,  245. 


Labour,  premature  induction  of,  178. 

Landouzy  on  varicocele,  430. 

La  Roche  on  balsam  copaiba  in  dysenteiy, 
258. 

Lawrence  on  fibrous  cysts  of  the  ham,  838. 

Ligamentum  dentis,  858. 

Lindsly  on  actca  racemosa  in  chorea,  854^ 

Lisfranc's  treatment  of  white  swellings  by 
muriate  of  barytes,  838. 

— '—  method  of  extirpating  polypus  in 
the  nostrils,  839. 

Liston's  case  of  aneurism  of  right  subcla- 
vian, 823. 

Little's  case  of  dub-foot  cured  by  operation, 
489. 

Littell's  case  of  tumour  of  base  of  brain,  519. 

Liver,  peculiar  symptoms  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  enlamd,  157. 
,  hydatid  oC  168. 

Lee's  physiolf^,  264. 

Leg,  compouna  fracture  of,  368. 

Lombard  on  hooping-cough,  472. 

Luxation  of  scapular  extremity  of  clavicle, 
237. 

Lymph,  analysis  of,  251. 

M 

Macfarlane  on  carcinoma  of  mamms,  217. 

Malgaigne's  new  method  of  reducing  dislo- 
cation^ of  o«  humeri,  237. 

— ^— ^—  reduction  of  an  old  dislocation 
of  the  elbdw,  238. 

case  of  luxation  of  femur-frac- 


ture during  efforts  at  reduciion,  491. 
Malcolm  on  a  peculiar  symptom  occurring 

in  some  cases  of  enlarged  liver,  157. 
Mamroe,  carcinoma  of,  SI  7. 
Martin's  statistics  of  club-foot,  248. 

cure  for  hydrocele,  484. 

Marshall's  statistics  of  hernia,  248. 
Marchtind  on  urea  in  dropsical  fluids,  250. 
's  analysis  of  human  lymph,  251. 
Measles,  secondary,  159. 
Medico-Cliirurgiesl  transactions,  149. 
Melvin's  case  of  varicose  veins  successfully 

treated,  235. 
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McdCaI  diMMes,  EKfoirol  on,  reriew  of, 

100. 
Metallie  Mwiidi  in  pBeamodkorax,  cauet 

of,  45. 
Millard's  cateofeompoiiiidfrMtiire  of  tke 

Wr,  368. 
If  iteheirs  lolidUlcfttioii  of  wrbonie  aeid, 

581. 
Mooreli  eftaeof  teeondMj  meatlet,  159. 
Ifooftt  on  partilent  flitcharget  from  bladder 

and  reAiiin,  4S0. 
Mwraj's  cue  of  poiaoainr  with  araesiey 

503. 
Muriate  of  bavytea  for  eore  of  vkite  aweU- 

iasa^SSS. 
M^er  on  epidemio  epilepaj  in  MhooUi  448. 


N 


Namiai'  eaae  of  oenront  diienae,  430. 
Neural^ift  of  spinal  nerresy  81. 
Keerosis,  GnlliTer  on,  149. 
Nerrous  affeetion,  peculiar  of  joang  \ro- 

men,  157. 
Kitrate  of  silver,  modus  operandi  of,  905. 
■         solid,  in  gonorrfaceal  dis- 
ebarges,8U. 

■  in  phlogods   of  moeoos 
membranes,  915. 
Noct's  double  iiielined  plane,  91. 
Norris's  ease  of  olub-root  Healed  br  divi- 
sion  of  tendo  Aohillis,  857. 
surgical  report,  873. 


O'Brien's  case  of  ectopin  cordis  and  umbi- 
lical hernia,  198. 

Oil  of  liver  of  Ra^  and  Cod,  198. 

Old  persons,  on  diseases  of,  196. 

OIiTier  on  asphyxia  from  charcoal,  503. 

Organic  tissues,  measure  of  temperature  of, 
br  thermo-electric  effects,  184. 

Os  humeri,  dislocations  of,  887. 


Parent  Duchatelet,  on  efieots  of  tobacco  on 

workmen,  146. 
Pkrotid  gland,  extirpation  of,  816. 
Phithology,  Freckleton*8,  437. 
Pissquier  on  opiate  frictions  in  phlebitis, 

497. 
Pelvis,  exostosis  of,  345. 
^■,  fracture  of,  486. 
Pennook's  ease  of  dissecting  aneurism,  IS. 
Pennsyltania  hospital,  report  of  sui^ieal 

cases  treated  at,  873. 
Perry  *B  case  of  excision  of  lower  jaw,  165, 
Perinsum,  laceration  of,  496. 
Pharynx,  abscess  in,  835. 
Phlebitis,  opiate  frictions  In,  497. 
Phthisis,  relative  frequency  of  and  of  disease 

of  the  heart,  505. 
Physiology,  Dunglison's,  171. 
Pigmentum  nigrum  in  negro,  441. 
Pneumothorax,  causes  of  metallic  sounds 

in,  45. 


Polypus  In  noafrils,  830. 

Porter  on  neuralgia  of  spinal  nerves,  81. 

Poisoning  by  emjplattrum  plombi,  846. 

Presence,  on  action  of,  68. 

Prus'  researches  on  diseases  of  old 

196. 
Pterygium,  uew  treatment  ot,  848. 
Puerperal  mania,  belladonna  in,  477. 


Qdinloe,  in  urine  of  those  who  hnd 
in  large  doses,510L 


Radical  cure  of  sprains,  840. 
hernia,  836. 
Randolph's  extiroation  of  parotid  gland, 

517. 
Ratier  and  Ricord  on  solid  nitrate  of  silver 


in  gonorrhcsal  and  other  diseharsea,  811. 
Rees  on  proportion  of  animal  ana  earthy 

matters  in  different  bones,  169. 

's  analysis  of  diabetic  blood,  511. 

Reid'sinveatigationa  into  the  fonctions  of  the 

eighth  pair  of  nerves,  449. 
Respiration,  causea  of  the  sounds  of,  44^ 
Rete  mncosum  and  pigmeatom  nigrum  in 

the  negro,  441. 
Retina,  structure  of,  441. 
Re-vaccinatlon  in  Silesia  and  Pruasia,  458. 
Rhennsatism,  efficacy  of  aconite  in,  900. 
Ricord's  treatment  of  urethral  Uenonha- 

t:ia,839. 
Robarts*  case  in  which  nc*i^  ^n  ounce  of 

calomel  was  swallowed,  199. 

cure  of  enlargement  of  thymua 


ghmd,  855. 
R^mer  on  fibrous  tumoura  of  uteras,  489. 
Rol's  ointment  for  cure  of  iteh,  813. 
Rue,  poisonous  effects  of,  504. 

8 

Sanson  on  wounds  of  the  chest,  846. 

Sanguineous  tumours  of  the  head,  369. 

Seariatina,  365. 

Schupman's  case  of  hypertrophy  of  brain  of 
a  cnild,  197. 

Schumer  on  articular  cartilages,  498. 

Scott  on  belladonna  in  puerperal  mania,  ATT, 

Seutin's  immovable  apparatus  for  fractures, 
481. 

Sedilot*s  account  of  an  Arab  fracture  nppa« 
ratus,48a 

Semiology,  170. 

Serum,  artificial.  851. 

Serain's  case  of  enormously   dilated  sto- 
mach, 145. 

Sexes,  proportion  of  at  birth,  511. 

Sigmond's  lectures,  800,  808, 803,  904, 805, 
806,907,908,453,460. 

Skin,  malignant  diseases  of,  154. 

Smith's  case  of  extii^tion  of  parotid  gland, 
59. 

ofdivision  of  tendo  AchiUis,  61. 
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Smitli'i  case  of  raptured  urethra,  63. 

■  —  of  ampuUtioQ  of  the  thigh  dar- 
ing progressive  gangrene,  66. 
of  necrosis,  8(c.  93. 


Somervail  on  apoplexj  and  palsy,  348. 

■  on  Use  of  tobacco  in  certain  eases, 
518. 

Spinal  nerres,  neuralgia  of,  81. 

Spittal  on  the  causes  of  the  sounds  of  respi- 
ration, 44^ 

Sprains,  radical  core  of,  840. 

Stejmann  on  carbonate  of  iron  in  Pertussis, 
S15. 

Still-born  children,  resuscitation  of,  502. 

Stomatitis,  gangrenous,  814. 

Stomach,  enormous  dilatation  (^,  450. 

Strangulated  hernia,  obstacle  to  passage  of 
feces  after  reduction  of,  823. 

Strjchnine,  use  oi,  909. 

Subclavian  artery,  ligature  of,  351. 

Subcarbonate  of  iron  in  cancer,  803. 

I  in  douloureux,  803. 

I  in  hooping  cough,  815. 

Snckov's  special  semiology,  170, 

Sudden  death,  causes  of,  450. 

Soipburic  acid,  poisoning  by,  164.  ^ 

Swanek*s  case  of  eztra-oterine  fotatlon,  501. 

Sweat,  partial,  449. 

Symes'  case  of  fracture  of  femur.  Ice  485. 

■  dislocation  of  femur,  486. 

—    .■  rupture  of  axillary  artery. 


486. 


artery,  488. 


aneurism  of  external  iliac 


Tacatumily  eared  by  Gatvanism,  97. 

Tsnia,  turpentine  in,  478. 

Tauflieb's  case  of  poisoning  by  emplastrum 

plumbi,  846. 
Teeth,  origin  and  development  of,  443. 
Temperature  of  human  body  in  different 

degrees  of  external  beat,  188. 
Tessier  on  obstacle  to  passage  of  feces 

after  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia. 


Testicle,  loss  of  by  accident,  518. 

Thompson,  on  black  expectoration,   169. 
s  statistical  inquiry  on  fever,  508. 

Thurnam,  on  aneurisms  of  heart,  163. 

Thymus  gland,  183. 

^  ,  enlargement  of,  855.^ 

Tie  douloureux,  subcarbonate  of  iron  in,  803. 

Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi,  804. 

Tissues  erectile,  structure  of,  181. 

Tobacco,  effecU  of  on  the  health  of  work- 
men, 166. 

.  use  of  in  certain  eases,  518. 

Tonics,  Sigmond  on,  808. 

Toumel's  case  of  luxation  of  scapular  ex- 
tremity of  clavicle  downwards,  837. 


Tritoxide  of  iron  in  poisoning  with  arseni- 
ous  acid,  503. 

Toogood  on  resuscitation  of  stiUbom  ehild- 
ren,  508. 

Turpentine  in  tenia,  478. 

Typhoid  fever,  Jackson's  report  on,  136. 

Tyrrell's  plan  of  arresting  desti'uetion  of 
cornea  in  acute  inflammation  of  conjunc- 
tiva, 848. 


U 


Universihr  of  the  city  of  New  York,  584. 
Urea  in  dropsical  fluids,  860. 
Urine,  quinine  in,  510. 

constitution  of,  158. 

incontinence  of,  813, 814w 


Urethral  blenorrhagia,  treatment  of,  839. 
Urinary  diseases,  Willis  on,  435. 
Uterine  dropsy,  periodical,  810. 

affections  frequently  caused  by  ir- 


regularities of  the  bowels,  843. 
Utero,  amputation  of  limbs  in,  844. 

fibrous  tumours  of,  489. 

Uterus,  arsenic  in  affections  of,  164. 


Vaccination,  858. 

Valentin  on  structure  of  erectile  tissues,  181. 
Varicose  veins,  835. 
Varicocele,  radical  cure  of,  430. 
Venous  pulse,  306. 

Vesico- vaginal  fistula,  Dieffenbaeh  on,  284. 
Vulpes'  cake  of  expulsion  of  portion  of  in- 
testine by  rectum,  196. 


W 


Walter's  eases  of  club-foot  cured  by  opera- 
tion, 859. 

WaUace's  statistics  of  fractures,  859. 

Weather,  influence  of  on  the  action  of  mer- 
cury, 808. 

Webber  on  searlatina,  363. 

-*s  case  of  loss  of  testicle,  518. 

Whatley  on  incontinence  of  urine,  814. 

White's  ease  of  ligature  of  subclavian  ar- 
tery, 351. 

Widmer's  ease  of  extirpation  of  parotid 

Wrland,  816.  ' 

ilsrni,  on  peculiar  nervous  affection  of 
y<Ning  women,  157. 
— — ^-^— «  results  of  poisoniug  with  sul- 

Wphuric  acid,  164. 
illis  on  urinary  diseases,  435. 
Wounds  of  the  chest,  846. 


Yandell's  address,  437. 
Yellow  fever  at  Charleston,  863. 
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QUARTERLY  MEDICAL  ADVERTISER. 

Im  (Ansequence  of  the  extended  circulation  of  the  Amcrican  Journal  or  Tin 
MsDioAL  ScicNOBs,  the  Proprietors  intend,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
many  of  their  friends,  to  prefix  to  each  No.  a  Sheet  of  Adrertisements.  AH 
Booksellers,  Medical  Gentlemen,  and  others  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  announcement,  will  please  address  their  Adrertisements  to  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  by  the  10th  day  of  the  month  preceding  that  of 
the  publication  of  the  Journal,  viz :  on  10th  July,  10th  October,  10th  January, 
and  10th  April. 

For  one  page,  ......        Six  dollars. 

Half  a  page,  or  less,  •-•'--•       Three  dollars. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMKNT. 

Thx  Lectares  commence  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  NoTember,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  ensuing  March. 

7%eary  and  Praetiee  if  Mtdidnej  By  Nathaniel  Chapmak,  M.  D. 

IfwUUUcB  of  Medicine^  By  Sahubl  Jacksoit,  M.  D. 

Special  and  General  iinatomy^  By  William  E.  Horhxr,  M.  D. 

Materia  Msdiea  aad  Pharmacy^  By  Gborob  B.  Wood,  M.  D. 

Chemistry^  By  Robert  Hare,  M.  D. 

Surgery,  By  William  Gibson,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgei^-  taught  by  the  prescribing  Medical  Officers  at 
the  Blockley  Hospital,  under  the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  and  at  the  Pennsyl* 
Tania  Hospital. 

W.  E.  HORNER,  M.  D. 
Ikon  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
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STATE  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
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Carolina,  will  commence  on  ths  second  Monday  of  November. 
J.  Edwards  Holbroor:,  M.  D.,    Prtfenor  cf  Anatomy. 
Jomn  Waoner,  M.  D.,  PtiftMor  rf  Surgery. 

S.  Hritrt  Diokson,  M.  D.,  Prifemor  rflntitiHtet  and  PtaeUee  df  Medidnu 

Jamrs  Mooltrir  M.  D.,  Profenar  If  Phynology. 

Thomas  G.  Priolbav,  M.  D.,      Pr^essor  rf  Oh9tetries. 
C.  M.  8RBPARD,  M.  D,,  Prffetsor  iSf  (^emiatry. 

Henrt  R.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Prufeasor  of  Materia  Mediea.  ' 

E.  Grddihos,  M.  D.,  \  Prtfesaor  of  Pathological  Anahmy  and  Medical 

5      Juriaprudence, 

F.  WuRDEMANN,  M.  D.,  Demonttrator  of  Anatomy. 

SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSON,  M.  D., 

Jhan  of  the  FaeuUy. 
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IMPROVED 


SURGEON  S    TRUSSES, 

rOSTBB 

RADICAL    CURE 


or 


HERNIA,    OR    RUPTURE. 


INVENTED  BY 


OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

UBmBR  OF  TBS  ACADBIIT  OF  NATURAL  8C1BNCB8,  AMD  OF  TBB  PRAmCLIlf  IWOTITUTB  OP 
THE  ITATB  OF  PBNNSTLTAHIA;  HONORARY  MEMSBa  OP  THR  PH1LADBLPHIA  MBIMCAL 
•OCIBTT,  THB  NBW  HAMPRHIRB  RTATB  MBDICAL  tOCIBTT,  AND  OF  THB  MEDICAL  ROaBTT 
or  AUOURTAi  GEORGIA. 


It  will  be  reooUeeted  that  tbe  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  did,  on  the  97th  day  of 
December,  1834,  appoint  a  oommittee  to  inveatigate  the  **  propoaed  means  of  radical 
core  in  hernia.** 

This  subject  was  taken  ap  by  the  Society  and  referred  to  a  select  oommittee  of  Sur- 
geons, in  conseqoence  of  the  namerous  trusses  before  the  public,  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  afillotod,  lome  of  which  claimed  to  eflfeet  radical  cures  in  this  disease. 

Thia  committee,  after  a  patient  and  laborious  attention  to  the  subject  for  three  years, 
and  having  had  every  ftcility  afforded  them  of  seeing  the  application  and  tMting  the 
merits  of  all  the  trusses  worthy  of  notice,  have  published  a  report  as  the  result  of  their 
laboufB.  This  report,  which  was  the  result  of  three  years*  observation,  contains  forty- 
eight  octavo  pages:  it  ia  clear,  unpretending,  and  profound.  It  appeared  in  the  fortieth 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  In  their  report  they  ear, 
**  all  the  instruments  known  prior  to  the  invention  of  Dr.  Chase  are  defoctive,aiid  liabie 
to  important  objections,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  secure  the  complete  and  permanent 
retention  of  the  bowel,  and  their  action  is  often  attended  with  serious  inconvenience, 
uneasiness  and  pain,  aooietimes  producing  dilatation  of  the  hernial  ori6ce,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  evil  they  are  designed  to  remove.  In  the  expression  of  this  opinion  they 
think  they  do  no  injustice  to  the  claims  of  the  other  trusses,  as  they  coincide  with  the 
testimony  of  the  most  distinguished  Sunroons  in  this  oountiy  and  Europe.** 

**  The  inventions  and  improvements  of  Dr.  Chase  extend  to  all  parts  cf  the  truss  and 


hs  appendagefl,  and  hm  attentkm  to  minute  and  highly  important  detaih  haa  been  ear- 
ned to  an  extent  never  equalled  by  any  of  hit  predeceMora  in  this  branch  of  anrgery. 
There  are  aiz  distinct  instruments  employed  by  him— 1st,  the  Truss  ibr  Inguinal  Hernia; 
9d,  a  Truss  for  Ventro-Inguinal  Hernia;  3d,  the  Femoral  Truss;  4th,  the  Umbilical 
Truss;  5th,  the  Ventral  Truss;  6th,  the  Double  Truss.**  Of  these  instruments  the  oom- 
mittee  say,  **  they  have  effected  the  permanent  and  accurate  retention  of  the  intestines 
in  every  eaw  of  jflemia,  that  have  come  mider  their  obeenration,  without  inoonyenicnce 
to  the  patient,  and  often  under  trials  more  serere  than  are  usually  ventured  on  by  those 
who  wear  other  Trusses — ^trials  which  would  be  imprudent  with  any  other  apparatus 
known  to  the  committee.  Some  patients  wearing  these  instruments,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  committee,  have  followed  the  mosttrymg  labours  of  the  harvest  field;  others 
have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  on  horseback;  some  have  followed  the  amusements  of 
the  chase,  leaped  fences  and  dykes,  gun  in  hand;  sailors  have  been  enabled  to  resume 
their  occupation,  yet  the  committee  know  of  no  instance  of  protrusion  under  these  exer- 
tions, when  the  instrument  has  been  properly  applied.  For  the  above  facts  and  conclu- 
sions, the  committee  ieel  justified  in  recommending,  in  strong  terms,  the  instruments  of 
Dr.  Chase  to  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  as  tlra  best  known  means  of  mechanical 
retention  in  all  the  varieties  of  Hernia,  and  as  furnishing  the  highest  chances  of  Radical 
cure.*'— JSr/rad/rom  the  Report, 

KsTBifnoif  OF  Hsrhia  (auPTiTax^  bt  trdbsks— aAsrcAL  cmiv.— JS!K<ra6<  fnm  Dr. 
ReyneU  Coate$*$  late  toork  on  Medicine.  (Surgical  Department) — ^The  Truss  and  its  size 
In  retaining  the  bowel  in  Hernia,  are  too  well  known  to  require  particular  description. 
But  the  proper  construction  of  trusses  has  been  shamefully  neglected,  until  recently  by 
the  profession — being  throvna  entirely  into  the  hands  of  instrument  makers  and  preten- 
ders, whose  continued  changes  and  improvements,  so  called,  have  rendered  it  difiicnlt 
to  number  the  modifications.  None  or  the  trusses  Invented  before  1834,  could  be  de- 
pended upon  for  retaining  the  common  inguinal  hernia  completely  and  permanently. 
The  bowel  would  occasionally  descend  in  defiance  of  the  care  of  the  patient,  and  the 
truss  itself  become  a  source  of  danger  by  its  action  on  the  bowel.  Humanity  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Heber  Chase,  of  FbiladelpTiia,  lor  the  invention  of  a  complete  series  of  instro- 
ments  adapted  to  each  variety  of  hernia,  and  all  the  complications  of  several  varieties 
occurring  in  the  same  individual;  which  instruments,  after  they  are  properly  adjusted, 
are  capable  of  retaining  the  bowel  with  absolute  certainty  under  all  the  exertions  re- 
quired, even  by  laborious  professions. 

But  this  is  not  all;  it  is  found  that  this  certainty  and  perfection  of  retention  enable 
the  powers  of  nature  to  contract  the  passage,  so  that  after  the  truss  has  been  worn  from 
nine  to  eighteen  months,  the  patient  generally  finds  himself  radieaUy  cured.  We  be- 
lieve this  result  will  take  plaoe  in  not  less  than  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  occurring  in 
persons  under  fifty  ^ears  of  a^  and  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  in  later  life. 

One  of  the  principal  operative  surgeons  of  Philadelphia  remarks,  that  the  number  of 
eases  of  strangulated  hernia  has  diminished  astonishingly  since  the  introduction  of  these 
instruments.— Bosfon  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumtd, 

Reference  to  the  following  gentlemen  is  given  by  special  permission. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley . 

SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley. 

WILLIAM  GIB^N,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

GEORGE  M*CLELLAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  in  the  Jefiersom  Medical 

College,  Philadelphia. 
GRANVILLE  SHARP  PATTISON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson 

Medical  College. 
ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.   D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 

Jefferson  Medical  CoU^of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  Attending  Phyncians  to  the 

Philadelphia  Hospitel,  Blockley. 
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TImm  iMtrvflMnta  oMMi  be  oied  by  SorfeoM  v«ned  in  the  Crattmeat  oTthb  diMtae.- 

Thejr  are  adapted  to  everr  Tariety  of  radQctble  beriiia  ia  eidier  aez,  to  all  afea,  and 
do  not  intorfive  with  tiie  ordinary  avocationa  of  the  patient 

Theaa  Instramenta  are  mananictttred  only  by  the  ondenigned,  Sarf  ioal  lostrament 
IfanafiuBtaren.  Agenciea  tbc  theie  iuctramenta  are  now  eetabliahing  throagbonl  the 
United  aUtea. 

Peraona  deairoaa  of  pTofeaaional  information,  and  patienta,  are  referred  to  the  inten- 
tor.  Dr.  CniaB,  Aa.  Ill  South  9tk  Sl,  Philadelphia. 

WIEGAND  and  SNOW  D£N.  15  I99rtk  5ik  Strett,  Philadelphia. 

Reference  reapecting  theee  iutromenta  ia  alio  made  io  the  PreUminary  Report  of 
the  Commitlee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  on  Hernia,  dtc,  pabliahed  in  the 
XXXIV  Na  of  thia  Joamal  for  February,  1836,  and  alao  in  the  Final  Report,  which  ap. 
peered  in  the  XL  Na  of  thia  Jonrnal  for  Aogoat,  1837. 

See  alao  "  Treatiae  on  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  inatrnmenta,*'  etc^  J.  O.  Anner 
publiaher,  one  voL  8vo.  pp.  195.  By  Heber  Chaae,  M.  D.  dLC  Alao  the  Final  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphu  Medical  Society,  on  the  Conatruction  of  Inatru- 
menta  and  their  mode  of  action  in  the  Radical  CurewHemia;  (from  three  JMra  obier- 
vatioo)  accompanied  by  a  ooUation  of  the  practical  ncta  contained  in  the  Preliminary 
Report;  with  nolea,  illoatratiooa,  and  additional  caaea  of  Hernia,  and  dieeaaea  reaem- 
blinf  Hernia;  with  a  tabular  atatement  of  300  caaea  of  thia  diaeaae.  Alio,  illoatratiooe 
of  certain  inatromenti  deaigned  for  the  treatment  of  other  diaeaaea  affecting  aimilar 
parte.  By  Heber  Chaae,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencea,  Hono- 
inry  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  etc*— One  voL  8va  pp.  243. 

Juat  pobliahed  by  J.  6.  AUNER,  343  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NBW  AMBRZOAN  WORKS,  &o. 
LEA   8l   BLANCHARD, 

8I7CCE880BS  TO  CABBT  &  CO. 

STANLEY: 

OR,      , 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY 

AN    UNKNOWN    WRITER. 

In  2  vob.  12mo. 

SrAinxr  b  fiir  above  the  common  daaa  of  norela.  It  ia  evidently  the  production  of 
a  ripe  icholar  and  a  deep  thinker ;  one  who  baa  aeen  much  and  meditated  more ;  and 
whO|  from  the  affluence  of  hia  atorea,  aometimea  becomca  profoae  in  the  diatribniioa 
of  hia  knowledge.  The  criticiama  in  which  the  work  abounds  are  original,  vigoroua, 
aearching  and  profound,  and  the  character!  of  eeveral  of  the  diatinguiahed  writcra  of  the 
preaent  century  are  drawn  with  aingular  felicity.  Altogether  it  ia  the  effort  of  a  highly 
cultivated  mind,  rich  alike  in  natural  endowment!  and  acquired  treaaurea. — Sttardmjf 
iVatet. 

The  name  of  the  author  ia  unknown,  but  he  is  evidently  one  who  has  not  only  the 
capacity  deeply  to  think,  but  poaseaaea  the  rare  ability  to  ezpreaa  his  aentlmenti  in  ap- 
propriate language.  The  work  ia  of  auperiof  merit,  and,  though  not  perhapa  adapted 
to  pleaae  the  gay  and  the  frivolous,  will  command  the  attention  of  the  educated  ana  in- 
tellectual reader.  It  ia  full  of  interest,  abounding  in  exciting  and  myaterious  adven- 
tures, interapersed  with  numeroua  diacussiona  of  a  moral  nature,  developing  the  reaouiee 
of  eztenaive  intellectual  culture*    iSbtttrday  Boening  Po$L 

We  eaa  truly  say  that  we  have  rarely,  if  eter,  cast  our  eyea  over  pagea  more  rick 
with  literary  knowledge,  or  original  deecription  of  character  and  aoenery.    Hia  thorough 
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acqaaiDtance  with  claasie  and  modeni  poetry  and  aatiite  eriticnm,  places  him  at  once 
io  the  foremost  rank  of  American  dtdaetie  writera^-r-C/nvf^^'Stolea  Gazette, 

.There  is  a  great  deal  of  literary  and  philosophical  criticism  in  it,  n^enerally  we  shoohl 
think  of  a  very  wholesome  and  conservatire  character.  Indeed,  it  strikes  os  as  being 
of  an  elevated  tone — rich  in  thought,  graphic,  and  many  times  doqucnt  and  pcmerfol 
in  description,  and  containing  many  beantifal  and  original  illnstratioos  drawn  from  the 
treasared  stores  of  a  mind  well  tempered,  if  not  profoundly  coItiTated.  The  author,  who- 
erer  he  is,  most  be  a  man  of  extensive  acquirement,  experience  and  study  «—?'''"'''^""' 


ZIOB  07  TSa  BOTTL: 

OR, 

A    LEGEJfD    OF    ST.    INIGOES. 

BT 

THE   AUTHOR   OF    ««HORSE   SHOE   ROBINSON,»»   ko. 

In  2  Volumes f  l2mo* 

The  hero,  **  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  u  a'  finely  executed  oonceptioo.  The  perfect  origi- 
nality of  the  design,  the  bold  colouring  and  elaborate  finish  ot  this  character,  stamp  the 
author  as  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  power.  He  has  now  produced  an  able  work  that  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  wherever  the  English  language  is  understood.  His  well  known 
powers  of  description  renders  his  account  of  the  eventful  scenes  of  the  early  colonists 
most  life-like  and  pleasingly  exact — 0€tUUman*$  Magaxint. 

Many  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  are  told  with  great  spirit,  and  there  is  a  firesbness 
and  vigour  about  it  which  stirs  tlie  bkwd,  and  keeps  the  attenti6n  unflagging.  It  has 
a  heartiness,  which  we  like  far  better  than  the  sickly  refinement  of  the  swarm  of  En- 
gluh  fashionable  novels  which  darken  our  land.  The  simplicity  of  early  manners,  and 
the  rudeness  of  provincial  life,  are  brought  vividly  before  us;  and  the  sketches  are  traced 
with  a  free  and  vigorous,  though  sometimes  a  careless  pencU. — Galaxy, 


JESUS  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS: 

OR  THB 

REMARKS  ON   THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

REVISED,  WITH  COPIOUS  ADDITIONS, 
BT  W.  R  FURNESS.    In  one  volume. 

**  A  p;reat  deal  is  said  about  tlie  beauty  of  the  Scriptures,  without  reference  to  any 
just  prmciples  of  taste.** 

This  well  printed  handsome  octavo  volume  diffi^n  conaidenbly  ftvm  the  ibhner  pnb- 
lioation  of  thb  **  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,**  by  the  searching  revision  of  the  former 
discussion,  tlie  omission  of  two  chapters  of  that  work,  and  the  addition  of  eight  chapters, 
net  before  given;  bj  which  the  pr«ent  becomes  a  new  work,  rather  than  a  new  editioa 
of  "the  former. 

In  the  modest,  yet  elegant  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  says— ^  The  reader  will 
look  in  vain  in  these  psges,  for  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  denomina- 
tion  of  Christians.  The  work  makes  pretensions  to  no  such  character.  It  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  stale  the  convictions  of  an  individual  mind  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
interest,  to  give  expression  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  vital  trntn  of  the  divipest  chapter  in 
'the  history  of  the  worl<^  to  bring  home  to  other  minds  the  reality  of  the  momentoos 
period,  when  a  ftifl  revelation  was  made  by  the  fkther  of  lights,  and  this  earth  was 
honoured  br  the  presence  of  a  special  messenger  from  heaven.** 

To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  tlie  clearness,  beauty  and  accuracy  of  style,  the  diK- 
rait  research,  the  logical  strictness  of  argument  and  the  profound  trothfulness  of  Mr. 
Fttrness  ss  a  writer  and  especially  as  an  expositor  of  tlic  Scriptures,  nothing  need  be 
said  to  induce  them  to  read  with  interest  and  attention  thb  work  on  the  Four  Gospels. 


Bat  we  tboQld  ety  to  'tU  wbo  are  wekuig  ibr  monl  fnitb,  Ibr  the  light  of  imre  Chrw- 
tUnity— 4hirituig  for  ft  rotl,  penoiwl  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  CbrisU— and  foe  a 
hifher,  truer  estimation  of  those  matohless  Recorids,  His  Gospels— <t|im  ye  to  this  book — 
pemse  this  most  remarkable  exposition  the  work  of  a  pure-mindod,  able,  trotb-loTin^ 
man— with  tlie  same  pars  spirit,  and  aineero  desire  aAer  tiie  troth  that  animatce  his 
pages,  and  ye  will  not  nnd  yoor  labour  ▼ain<     Bnrtsn  Bnemag  GMteUel 


PETER  PILCRI 

OB, 

A  RAMBLER'S   RECOLLECTIONS 

BY    DR.    BIRD. 
AUTHOR  OF  "NICK  OF  THE  WOODS,"  "CALAVAR,''  kc^&e. 

In   Two  FblumeSf  12mo. 

It  is  a  sort  of  Decameron  of  Tales,  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Tarions  parts  of  oar 
eoontry,  and  it  abounds  in  rich  traditionary  lore  and  national  cbaiaeters.  The  Tale 
entitled  **  Merry  the  Miner**  is  one  of  the  most  ima^native  and  powerful  we  ever  read, 
combining  the  aothor's  most  finished  style,  with  a  power  and  moral  sablimity  ibr  which 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  parallel.  The  **  NiFht  on  the  Terrapin  Rocks,**  and  the  **  Mam- 
moth  Cave,**  are  written  m  the  aame  powerml  style.  Peter  Pilgrim  wiH  enhance  in  no 
small  degree  the  already  brilliant  repotation  of  the  author  of  the  **  Gladiator**  and  ■  Oda^ 
var.**— Wsdt/y  Uuwngtr. 


ALTHEA    VERNON: 

THE  EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEF. 


Toovram  WITH 

THE  BLUE  COTTON  UMBRELLA. 

BY  MISS  LESLIE, 
'AwAor  9f**Tke  FtneU  SkeUhe§.''  ifc  In  omi  toluiik.  ISSmo. 
«*Althea  Vernon,**  and  ««The  Bhie  Cotton  Umbrella,**  fill  a  good  siaed  volone  with 
agreeable  matter  and  pertinent  advice.  Miss  lieslie*s  prodactions  are  now  the  staple 
commodities  of  domestic  literature ;  her  works  are  to  be  ibond  in  every  house.  The 
volume  under  notice  is  a  fiivourable  specimen  of  her  well  kaown  powers  of  composition. 
Mies  Leslie  may  be  termed  the  **  Martineau**  of  social  life« — €hmtleman^§  Magmxime. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  THREE  GREAT  EMPIRES 

OF 

BY  C.  B.  ELLIOTT,  P.  R.  S., 

Fiesr  if  Chdmbnin^  UUe  cf  the  Bengal  CtotI  Senaiee^  and  tntthor  rf 
**LeUer9fr9m  the  North  of  EurapeJ* 

n  TWO  VOLS.  aoTAL  l2]IO. 

These  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes  will  be  sought  after  with  avidity, 
by  those  wm>  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  hahita  of  the 
people  of  Auatria,  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  work  is  one  of  intense  interest,  snd  is 
written  in  a  style  at  once  free,  easy  and  &miliar.  The  aoeial,  domeatic  and  political 
relations  of  each  nation  are  dwelt  upon,  while  the  accounts  of  cities,  scenery  and  an- 
tiqnilies  are  equally  interesting.  Religion  and  Literature  are  not  forgotten,  hot  intio- 
dttoed  throughout  the  volumes  in  a  highly  philosophical  spifit    Saturday  ChromcU, 
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